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DEDICATORY  ADDRESS. 


Mt  Bslotsd  Pupils  ; 

I  experience  no  ordinary  pleasure  in  dedicating  the  ftUoiriiiig 
volumes  to  yon — towards  whom  I  once  sustained  so  interesting  a 
relation,  and  whom  I  can  now  address  as  Christiaa  brethren, 
occupied  with  important  and  sacred  duties  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

While  I  hare  been  employed  in  revismg  these  Lectores,  n^ 
thoughts  have  frequently  been  directed  to  that  pleasant  room, 
where  I  met  you  in  successive  classes,  from  day  to  day,  for  a  bng 
series  of  years,  and  where  the  most  momentous  of  all  subjects  en- 
gaged our  imited  attention. 

As  we  proceeded  in  our  investigations,  we  came  to  the  pleasing 
conclufflon  that,  although  our  faculties  are  circumscribed^  we  may^ 
fviiMn  ourjyroper  limits^  attain  to  a  far  more  complete  knowledge^ 
than  is  commonly  ajyprehended ;  and  also,  that,  in  examimng  the 
various  doctrines  of  theology^  we  should  hold  fast  that  which  is 
dear  and  certain ,  and  pay  little  regard  to  that  which  is  obscure 
or  dotJitful. 

From  the  Lecture-room  my  thoughts  have  passed  with  lively 
emotions  to  the  Wednesday  Evening  Conference,  to  our  Chapel 
services  on  the  Sabbath,  to  our  days  of  fastbig  and  prayer,  and 
to  our  private  intercourse. 

When  I  review  my  labors  for  the  thirty-eight  years,  during 
which  I  held  the  ofiice  of  Theological  Professor  in  the  Seminary, 
I  have  a  consciousness,  that  I  endeavored  to  teach  and  defend 
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the  true  principles  of  Christianitj,  and  that  I  sincerely  aimed  at 
your  improyement  in  knowledge  and  piety.  But  there  is  mingled 
witili  this  consciousness,  a  deep  conviction  of  my  deficiencies. 
And  I  am  persuaded,  tliat,  had  it  not  been  for  these  lamented  de- 
ficiencies, I  might  have  contributed  in  a  much  higher  degree  to 
your  intellectual  and  spiritual  improvement,  and  oonsequenUy  to 
your  usefulness  in  the  service  of  Christ.  The  Lord  fd^^ve  what 
was  fiikulty,  and  graciously  accept  what  was  weltdcme,  or  well- 
intended. 

But  where  now  are  the  young  men,  with  whom  I  was  connected 
m  the  Seminary  ?*  A  large  number  of  them  have  already  finished 
their  work,  and  have  gone,  I  trust,  to  be  present  with  the  Lord. 
But  the  greater  part  are  scattered  abroad  over  our  country,  labor- 
ing as  pastors  of  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Bap- 
tist, and  Methodist  churches,  as  ofiScers  in  our  literary  and  theo- 
logical institutions,  and  in  our  various  benevolent  societies,  and  as 
missionaries  in  our  new  States,  and  in  destitute  parts  of  our  old 
States  ;  whOe  many  others  are  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
among  our  Lidian  tribes,  and  among  the  unevangelized  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Afiica,  and  the  islands  of  the  seas.  When  I  turn  my 
thoughts  to  my  former  pupils,  thus  occupying  important  stations 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  accomplishing  a  work  which,  I 
doubt  not,  has  been  and  will  be  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  tiie 
welfare  of  the  world,  my  heart  is  filled  with  joy ;  and  I  bless  the 
Author  of  all  good,  that  this  Seminary  has  already  grown  to  such 
unexpected  greatness,  and  extended  its  happy  influence  so  much 
further,  than  was  thought  of  by  the  founders  and  first  professors, 
when  they  looked  upon  it  in  its  infancy.  And  I  bless  God  too, 
that  I  have  been  called  to  spend  so  great  a  portion  of  my  life  in 
laboring  together  with  my  colleagues,  to  train  up  so  many  young 
men  for  the  sacred  ofiSce,  and  for  other  stations  of  usefulness. 

In  offering  the  following  volumes  to  the  public,  I  am  ^ving  my 
public  and  solemn  testimony,  and  probably  my  last  testimony,  in 
favor  of  the  leading  truths  of  revelation,  and  against  the  contrary 
errors.  The  principles  here  advanced  have  not  been  adopted 
without  long-continued   inquiry,  nor  without  an  acquaintance, 
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ivluoh  I  may  call  an  ejiperimental  acquaintance,  with  the  arga- 
ments  which  have  been  urged  against  the  orthodox  fidth,  and  in 
fii-Torof  oj^xMite  schemes.    There  is  not, so &r as  I  know,a»ng^e 
objection  or  difficulty,  to  wMch  the  orthodox  system  is  thought  to 
be  eqwsed,  which  has  not,  daring  the  fifty  years  since  I  was 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  often  presented  itself  to  my 
mind  with  great  phinsibility  and  force.    And  as  to  the  argaments 
in  support  of  the  common  schemes  of  error,  I  hare,  times  without 
number,  looked  at  them  in  their  most  attractive  forms.    I  haye 
familiaiiy  handled  them,  and  felt  their  weight.    I  know  full  well 
what  a  powerful  appeal  they  make  to  mere  speculatiye  reason, 
and  to  the  pride  and  selfishness  of  the  heart.    But  when  I  have 
searched  the  Scriptures,  and  have  sought  the  promised  guidance 
of  the  Sjorit,  error  has  lost  its  attractions,  and  I  have,  with  in- 
creased satis£M)tion  and  confidence,  rested  in  the  doctrines  of  rev- 
elation, as  held  by  the  orthodox  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  and 
particularly  in  New  England.     The  free  inquiry  which  was  always 
ooontenanced  and  practised  in  my  lecture  room,  together  with  an 
examinati(m  of  the  authors  who  most  ably  advocate  the  difiercnt 
schemes  of  religion,  especially  those  who  oppose  orthodoxy,  has 
contributed  more  and  more  to  the  confirmation  of  my  faith.     The 
direction  of  the  apostle,  to  prove  all  things^  and  hold  fast  tJiat 
which  is  goody  I  have  endeavored  to  follow.  And  I  now  have  a  per- 
suasion, which  I  think  nothing  will  ever  unsettle,  that  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  taught,  and  which  are  exhibited  in  these  volumes, 
are  the  very  doctrines  which  are  taught  by  the  word  of  God,  and 
which  he  has  blessed  as  the  means  of  converting  sinners,  and  sanc- 
tifying and  comforting  believers.     There  is,  in  my  view,  no  need 
either  of  any  new  revelation,  or  of  reconstructing  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  or  adding  anything  to  its  teachings.   The  Bible  is  sufficiently 
pkun  to  those  who  search  it  with  simplicity  of  faith,  and  with  minds 
untamted  with  philosophy  and  science  falsely  so  called.    It  makes 
known  all  necessary  truth.     No  one  who  labors  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Apostles,  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ  either  in  Christian  or 
heathen  lands,  will  ever  find  the  lack  of  any  truth,  which  man's 
spiritual  interest  requires.    More  knowledge  of  Scripture,  more 
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piefy,  simplioity  aod  faitiifblness  in  the  miiufitiy  and  in  Ae  chnreh, 
and  more  extensive  and  powerful  influences  of  the  Spirit,  are  man- 
ifestly needed,  to  bring  our  fellen  race  to  bear  the  holy  image  of 
God.  A  new  era  in  the  Christian  worid  is  to  be  earnestly  desired 
and  expected.  But  &at  new  era  is  not  to  oonrist  in  any  new  mo- 
delling of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures, 
or  in  any  additicm  to  them.  Who  among  the  ablest  and  most  sue- 
ccssful  ministers  in  Protestant  Christendom  have  ever  found  any 
chasm  in  scriptural  theology,  which  needed  to  be  filled  up  by  a 
new  revelation,  or  a  new  philosophy  ?  Who  among  them  ever  ex- 
hausted, or  half  exhausted  the  treasures  of  divine  troth  contained 
in  the  word  of  God  ?  There  is  in  fact  no  more  need  of  any  doc- 
trme,  not  revealed  in  Scripture,  than  there  is  need  of  a  new  sun, 
or  a  new  atmosphere.  In  elevating  the  Christian  character  to  the 
highest  attainable  excellence,  no  flights  of  a  lofty  imagination,  no 
oxplorings  of  curiosity,  no  long  struggles  of  inteUect  to  get  at  new 
\'iews  of  the  Trinity  or  the  Atonement,  could  be  of  any  avail.  If 
you  would  enlighten  the  mind,  subdue  sin,  and  secure  a  cheerful 
obedience,  hold  &st  and  inculcate  those  precious  truths,  which  are 
written,  as  with  a  sun-beam,  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  which  are 
plain  to  those  whom  Christ  calls  ^^  babes,"  though  contrary  to  the 
reasoning  of  "  the  wise  and  the  prudent." 

The  following  Lectures  may  serve  as  an  historical  document, 
showing  hereafter  what  was  the  theology  tau^t  and  maintained  in 
this  Seminary  for  the  first  thirty-eight  years  after  its  establishment, 
under  the  eye  of  the  Founders  while  they  lived,  and  in  conjRMmity 
with  the  creed  by  them  appointed,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  Visi- 
tors and  Trustees,  during  the  time  of  my  continuance  in  office, 
and  with  their  approbation. 

After  casting  fji  eye  backwards  over  the  period  of  my  profes- 
sorship, and  over  the  fifty  years  in  which  I  have  sustained  the 
sacred  office,  I  cannot  but  look  forward  to  the  progress  of  things 
in  time  to  come  ;  and  the  question,  what  wUl  he  fifty  yean  hence, 
presses  upon  me  with  indescribable  interest.  When  I  consider 
what  sins,  what  errors  and  erratic  tendencies  prevail,  and  how 
many,  who  might  reasonably  be  expected   to    adhere  to  the 
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iroid  of  God,  we  canned  aboat  with  eyerjr  wind  of  doctrine,  and 
seem  ftod  of  any  thing  in  philoeophj  or  religon,  which  wiU  tam 
lliem  aside  fimn  Ihe  plain  teachings  of  Scripture,  I  am  full  of  pain- 
fni  apprehfmwona ;  and  in  my  seriona  musings,  I  say  to  myself — 
who  can  tell  what  wide  departures  from  the  troth — what  out-break- 
ings of  depravity  in  Church  and  State,  wiU  characterize  the  com- 
ing half  eentoiy  ?  Who  can  tell  what  errors  in  ethics  and  reli- 
g^  may  inanuate  themselves  into  our  literary  and  theological 
inrftatioDS,  and  into  the  Christian  mmistry  ?  So  far  as  I  lodf 
merely  at  fidlen  man — yea,  at  man  in  his  best  estate,  Ihe  pros- 
pect is  dark  and  fearful. 

But  my  heart  is  soon  cheered  by  better  thoughts.  I  hear  the 
voice  of  Him,  who  has  all  power  m  heaven  and  earth,  saying, 
^  Fear  not.''  He  assures  me,  that  the  time  of  his  universal  reign 
draws  near ;  tiiat  the  world  for  which  he  died,  shall  be  redeemed; 
thai  the  prayers  of  his  saints  shall  be  answered,  and  their  labors 
and  suflSuingB  rewarded ;  and  that  his  peaceful,  holy  kingdom 
diall  come.  These  blessed  assurances  raise  me  above  my  gloomy 
afqprehensions.  What  the  Lord  has  promised  to  do,  shall  be  done. 
Not  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  fail.  I  have  then  the  hi^piness  of  look- 
ing for  better  days — days  of  higher  prosperity  to  the  church  and 
the  world.  Evil  may  for  a  time  continue  to  find  a  place,  but  it 
will  be  overcome  with  good.  K  genius  and  learning  are,  in  many 
lamented  instances,  directed  to  the  propagation  of  fatal  error,  the 
deformities  of  error  will,  by  that  very  means,  be  more  clearly  re- 
vealed. If  our  most  sacred  institutions  shall,  for  a  season,  be  cor- 
ropted  with  unchristian  dogmas  and  dreamy  speculations,  they 
will  certainly  be  delivered  from  those  corruptions,  and  be  restored 
to  the  sound  principles  of  their  Puritan  founders.  If,  among  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  there  are  those  who  discard  the  fiadth  once  de- 
fivered  to  the  saints,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  apostasy  will  not 
be  final ;  or,  if  final,  that  it  will  be  a  salutary  warning  to  others, 
and  that  the  ministry  will,  through  the  grace  of  God,  be  more  es- 
tablished in  the  troth,  more  active,  pure  and  spiritual,  and  more 
succeasfiil  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  men,  than  at  any  former 
period.    The  predictions  and  promises  of  God's  word,  and  the  in- 
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dications  of  his  providence  {dainlj  show,  tluUi  the  day  is  not  &r 
distant,  when  Ihe  earth  shall  be  full  (£  the  glory  of  Hie  Lord. 

When  Joseph  was  ahout  to  die,  he  remembered  the  prranises  of 
God  respecting  the  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel  fixim  bond- 
age, and  he  said  to  them*^^'  Chd  9haU  twrely  vU&  yau»^^  So  I 
say  to  those  who  are  seeking  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Pm^e- 
vere  in  ^ur  labors  andpr4ify0r8jfor  Qqd  wiU  aurtljf  pint  you,  imd 
win  fulfil  every  one  ofldBprovmes  respecting  thelangdom  qf  durUt. 
In  such  a  pleasmg  light  does  the  future  present  itself  to  my  view, 
and  thus  does  the  hope  of  coming  good  prevail  over  my  anxieties 
and  my  fears. 

If  the  ministers  and  churches  of  Christ  of  diflbrent  denomina- 
tions continue  to  increase  in  their  {nous  seal,  and  in  their  deeds  of 
beneficence,  the  next  fifty  years,  as  they  have  done  the  fifty  yean 
past ;  if  BiUe  Societies,  if  the  cause  of  Christian  missicms,  of 
Tracts,  and  of  Temperance,  and  other  Christian  enterprises,  may, 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  bom  heaven,  go 
forward  with  a  constantly  growing  prosperity,  we  shall,  ere  long,  ap- 
proach visibly  nearer  to  the  consummation  which  we  have  devoutly 
decdred,  than  any  who  have  gone  before  us ;  and  those  who  may  live 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  have  reason  to  congrat- 
ulate themselves,  and  one  another,  and  to  say — ito^ed  are  our 
eyes  that  see  those  thinge,  which  prophets  and  hangs,  agMsU^  09^ 
martyrs,  and  ail  the  saints  of  former  days,  desired  to  see,  but  did 
not  see  them* 

But  a  most  important  duty  devolves  on  you,  brethren,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  plan  of  divine  benevolence.  Your 
number  is  large  ;  and  if  in  your  various  spheres  of  activity,  you 
may  obtain  mercy  of  God  to  be  faithful ;  no  one  can  tell  bow  much 
your  united  labors  will  redound  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  what 
amount  of  benefits  will  result  from  them  to  your  fellow  men.  Let 
me  then,  before  closing  this  address,  speak  a  few  words  to  you  in 
the  way  of  free  and  affectionate  counsel. 

And  first  of  all,  both  in  reg^  to  your  own  personal  welfive, 
and  to  your  usefulness  in  the  service  of  Christ,  I  urge  upon  eaob 
one  of  you,  the  importance  qf  malang  highattainmmtsin 
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How  dkeo  I  eMhdrted  you  to  thiB  -vrhile  yon  were  members  of  the 
fleouDftry,  joHi  will  not  fcrget.  I  now  repeat  dlie  exhorta&n 
with  inereaaed  ettneetDeee.  It  k  one  of  my  last  counseb  to 
yon.  And  nothing  can  adequately  show  of  what  importance  it  is, 
bai  the  revelations  of  the  flitiire  woiid«  Be  then  fbDowets  of 
Christ  who  was  holy,  handesi,  nndefiled.  Be  holy  men,  free 
fiem  the  Sblfiea  and  oc^mlptions  of  the  world,  and  abohntSng  in  idl 
the  firnite  of  the  Spiiit.  Keep  in  mind  the  neeearity  of  experi- 
mental, apiritdal  i^ligKm  — ■  hnmble,  watchfol,  fervent  pietrf .  This 
k  what  the  Seriptore  caUs,  wdHdng  with  CM-^the  J^b  wMch  ig 
hid  with  Chritt  in  Ghd.  May  aO  who  have  been  members  of 
tlue  Seminaiy  reach  thk  high  eharacter !  How  salutary  and  how 
pannaneat  an  impress  wo«ld  they  thns  make  upon  the  Ghr]8tia& 
and  tiie  heathen  world !  And  if  the  pubUeation,  whioh  I  now  de- 
dieata  to  yooy  and  this  hearfy  ooonsel,  together  with  my  farmer 
efivts  tx  your  improvement,  may  contribute  to  your  advancement  in 
vital  godliness,  I  shall  feel  that  Ihave  not  lived  and  labored  in  vain. 
In  the  next  place,  I  would  enjoin  upon  you  the  Christum  duty 
of  loving  ime  (mother.  It  was  regarded  as  an  argument  of  no 
onaD  weight  in  iavor  of  establishing  our  Theological  Seminary, 
that  young  men,  being  united  in  a  peculiarly  Christian  society, 
pursuing  their  professional  studies  in  the  same  place,  and  enjoying 
tc^ether  the  same  literary  and  religious  privileges,  would  be  sure 
to  fonn  a  special  and  permanent  attachment  to  each  oiher,  which 
would  produce  in  all  respects  a  most  happy  influence  upon  them- 
s^es,  and  up<m  the  churches  and  congregations  that  would  enjoy 
th^  ministrations.  This  anticipation  has,  to  some  extent,  been 
already  realized^  Would  to  God  that  it  may  be  realized  more 
perfidctly!  Let  me  then  repeat  the  precious  gospel  precept — 
Love  one  a$uither^^not  merely  in  the  way  of  common  respect,  ot 
civil  intercourse,  but  as  the  apostle  directs  — ''  Love  one  another 
with  pure  hearteferventlg.^*  "  Be  of  the  same  mind  ;"  "  be  per- 
fectly joined  together  in  the  same  judgment ;"  and  whether  you 
Uve  in  the  same  neighborhood  or  country,  or  in  distant  parts  of  the 
wMld,  strive,  by  mutual  sympathy,  by  brotherly  correspondence, 
and  by  inteiroeesMy  prayer,  to  alleviate  each  other's  sorrows,  to 
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encourage  each  oilier  to  perseyeiing  fidelity,  audi  in  all  respeotB, 
to  promote  each  other's  welfi&re.  The  Lord  grant  fliat  you  may 
know  the  happiness  of  being  thus  united  in  lore  !* 

As  to  matters  of  doctrine,  I  entreat  you  to  keep  at  ihe  greatest 
distance  firom  all  unsoriptural  speculations,  and  to  repose  unlimited 
ooDfidenoe  in  the  irord  of  God.  The  minds  of  men  at  the  present 
day  are,  to  a  fearful  extent,  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  are  reach- 
ing after  s(Hnetfaing  to  satisfy  a  vun  and  restless  curiosity.  As 
there  are  new  and  useful  inventions  in  natural  things,  men  are 
striring  to  invent  new  theories  in  morals  and  relipcm.  And  as  it 
is  difficult  to  acoompliah  their  object  so  long  as  they  are  tied  to  the 
same  infallible  standard,  that  is,  the  word  of  God  ;  one  of  the  first 
things  attempted  by  those  who  wish  to  make  innovations  upon  the 
common  Orthodox  system,  is  to  call  in  question  the  plenary  insp- 
ration  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  generally  the  first  step  towards 
a  fatal  apostasy.  There  is,  in  my  view,  no  ground  of  safety  but  a 
serious,  unquestioning  belief,  resulting  from  thorough  examination 
and  Christian  experience,  that  all  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired — 
that  the  whole  Bible  was  written  under  the  special  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  is  consequently  clothed  with  divine  authority,  and 
is  infallible  in  all  its  teachings.  Hold  fiist  to  this  principle,  and 
you  are  safe.  K  you  either  reject  or  doubt  it — if  you  consider 
the  whole  or  particular  parts  of  the  Bible,  as  written  without  any 
special  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  if  you  regard  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  sacred  writers  as  of  a  similar  nature  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  poets  and  orators — I  say,  if  thou^ts  like  these  are  suf- 
fered to  lodge  in  your  minds,  you  are  standing  on  slippery  places, 
and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  your  feet  will  quickly  sUde. 

A  disbelief  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  is  gener- 
aDy  fi>und  in  those  who  are  inclined  to  dissent  firom  the  common 
creed ;  and  though  it  may  sometimes  arise  firom  other  motives,  it  is 
often  adopted  as  an  expedient  to  get  rid  of  unpalatable  doctrines. 
Beware  then  of  that  state  of  moral  feeling  which  would  render  any  of 
the  teachings  of  revelation  unpalatable.  See  to  it  that  you  have  that 
renewed,  spiritual  mind,  which  discerns  and  bves  the  truth — which 
specially  recogniies  tfaedoctrine,  that  we  are  by  nature  the  children 
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of  wratih ;  iliat  in  onr  Allen  state  we  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselres 
to  obtain  salvation  or  to  do  anything  acceptable  to  Qod,  and  that, 
unless  we  are  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Sprit,  we  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  heayen — the  doctrine  that  Christ,  who  is  both  Qoi  and 
man,  died  for  onr  nns  in  onr  stead,  and  that  his  atoning  blood  se- 
cures to  belicTers  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  blessedness  of  the 
worid  above.  Shnn  every  theolo^cal  scheme,  which  ^ves  an  nn- 
Bcriptaral  prominence  to  ilie  agency  of  man,  and  comparatively  over- 
looks  tiie  agency  of  tiie  divme  Spirit.  This,  which  was  tiie  lead- 
ing principle  of  Pelagianism,  is  I  apprehend,  a  prevalent  error  at 
the  present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would,  with  equal  earnest- 
ness, warn  you  agunst  any  such  views  of  our  dependence  on  Ood, 
as  would  interfere  in  the  least  with  our  free,  accountable  agency, 
or  with  our  complete  obligation  to  obey  the  law  and  tiie  gospel. 
I  warn  you  also  against  every  scheme  of  reli^on  which  implies, 
that  we  are  to  expect  salvation  on  account  of  the  merit  of  our  good 
aflfections  or  good  works,  instead  of  relying  wholly  upon  the  merits 
of  Christ's  obedience  and  death.  On  these  and  other  essential 
points  of  Christian  Theology,  avoid  all  unscriptural  ^ews,  and  un- 
scriptural  representations,  and  maintain  those  doctrines  of  religion, 
which  the  experience  of  ages  has  shown  to  be  best  adapted  to  bring 
men  to  believe  in  the  all-sufficient  Saviour,  and  which,  through  the 
divine  blessing,  have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  promoting  per- 
sonal holiness,  and  genuine  revivals  of  religion. 

And  here  let  me  suggest  a  very  necessary  caution.  It  is  a  feet, 
that  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  those  which  human  reason  is  least 
able  to  obviate,  exist  in  regard  to  doctrines  which  arc  of  the  great- 
est value,  and  which  are  supported  by  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. I  might  instance  in  the  eternal,  uncaused  existence  of 
Ood,  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  and 
the  endless  punishment  of  the  impenitent.  Now,  if  you  should 
adopt  the  principle,  that  this  or  that  doctrine  is  not  to  be  believed 
because  it  is  attended  with  insolvable  difficulties,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ?  Evidently,  that  you  would  reject  from  your 
creed  the  most  certain  and  the  most  important  truths,  and  in  the 
end  be  plunged  in  downright  skepticism.     I  caution  you  to  guard 
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i^gabst  whateyer  would  lead  to  so  fatol  a  result,  and  particularly 
against  the  habit  of  looking  off  firom  the  truths  of  religion^  and 
from  the  clear  evidence  of  those  truths,  and  occupjdng  your 
thoughts  and  your  time  with  efforts  to  remove  objections  and  ca- 
vils, which  is  very  firequently  a  hopeless  undertaking. 

But  I  must  not  detain  you,  I  have  protracted  these  remarks, 
because  I  have  felt  that  I  am  addressing  you  for  iiie  last  time,  and 
have  been  reluctant  to  take  my  leave  of  you.  The  remembrance 
of  yoUf  and  my  intercourse  with  you,  will  always  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  me.  It  is  the  desire  of  my  heart,  and  my  prayer  to 
God,  that  you  may  grow  in  grace,  that  you  may  see  the  prosper 
ity  of  the  church,  and  that  the  peace  which  Jesus  gives,  may  be 
yours  in  life  and  in  death.  And  if  you  and  I  may  at  last  have  a 
place  among  the  holy  and  happy  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  how  sin- 
cerely diaU  we  ascribe  our  salvation  '^  to  the  pnuse  of  the  glory  of 
his  grace !'' 

Finally,  brethren,  &rewell.  Be  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that  your  labor  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Ixml.  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Hdy  Sprit,  be  witii  you 
all.    Amen. 


Asndamr^  Jmt  19,  1849. 


PREFATORY  REMARKS. 


It  has  been  deemed  expedient,  that  the  Lectures,  here  published, 
ahonld  appear  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  at  first  written  and 
delivered,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  Lectures  to  young  menpreparmig 
for  ihe  mmxtry.  This  ilie  author  supposed  would  be  most  agree' 
able  to  ilie  former  members  of  the  Seminary,  while  it  would  detract 
nothing  fit)m  the  acceptableness  of  the  Lectures  to  others.  Ac- 
cordingly he  has  retained  at  the  commencement  of  the  course,  tbe 
Directions,  which  were  intended  to  aid  students  in  the  right  prose- 
cution of  their  studies.  But  the  Lectures  on  personal  reUgion^ 
which  were  always  delivered  to  the  Junior  class,  before  they  enr 
tered  on  the  study  of  systematic  Theology,  are  here,  in  complianoe 
with  what  is  common  in  systems  of  Divinity,  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  course. 

Several  of  the  common  topics  of  theology  are  omitted,  and  some 
others  treated  very  briefly.  But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  firom  this 
circumstance,  either  that  those  topics  are  considered  to  be  of 
small  consequence,  or  that  they  were  passed  over  lightly  in  the 
Lecture  room.  The  Author  has  judged  it  best,  in  this  publica- 
tion, instead  of  attempting  to  make  out  a  particular  discussion  of  , 
every  branch  of  Theology,  to  attend  chiefly  to  those  subjects,  which 
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he  coDffldered  as  of  the  highest  importance,  especially  at  the  pres* 
ent  day.  In  regard  to  those  subjects  which  are  not  here  partio- 
nlaiiy  considered,  he  will  only  say,  there  are  various  well  known 
works,  in  which  Ihey  are  treated  judiciously,  and  at  full  length  — 
to  which  he  is  happy  to  refer  the  reader. 

It  will  be  seen  that  free  quotations  are  occasionally  made  from 
other  writers.  But  besides  this,  the  Author,  in  common  with  re- 
ligious teachers  in  general,  has  endeavored,  on  all  subjects,  to  derive 
benefit  from  those  who  have  lived  before  him.  But  in  a  multitude 
of  instances,  it  would  now  be  impossible  for  him  to  distmguish 
between  what  was  first  suggested  to  him  by  the  books  he  had  read, 
and  what  resulted  from  his  own  reflections. 

It  was  once  the  author's  intention  to  include  in  the  Lectures 
a  History  of  Doctrines.  But  he  found  it  would  unduly  increase 
the  me  of  the  publication ;  and  he  was  conteht  to  leave  that  mat- 
ter in  the  hands  of  those  writers,  who  possess  superior  qualifications 
for  such  an  arduous  undertaking.  For  himself,  he  has  thought  that, 
if  he  could  contribute  anything  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
pursuing  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  it  must  be,  chiefly,  by 
freely  disclodng  to  them  his  own  marmer  of  thinking  on  religious 
Sfutjeets  —  by  Uning  Ihem  plcdrdy  his  own  beliefs  andhowJie  reasons 
m  syfport  of  it,  and  how  he  obviates  objections  and  difficulties. 
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LECTURE  I. 

DIBBCmOHS  FOfR  THB  BIGHT  PROSEOllTIOir  OF  THSOLOOIOAL  STDiyT. 

I  KNOW  not  how  I  can  more  properly  commence  a  course  of 
Lectures  to  young  men  preparing  for  the  sacred  office,  than  by 
oftring  aome  directions  to  them  (or  the  ri^t  prosecution  of  theo- 
logical stady.  To  give  such  directions  will  be  my  particular  «ob- 
ject  in  this  and  the  following  introductory  Lectures. 

The  first  direction  which  I  offer  is,  that  you  would  make  the 
truth  itsdf  the  object  of  your  inquirieg.  Let  no  one  prosecute  his 
studies  from  an  ambitious  desire  for  distinction,  or  &om  the  mere 
impulse  of  natural  curiosity,  or  from  prepossession  in  fiEivor  of  any 
particular  theory,  or,  chiefly,  for  the  sake  of  the  intellectual  plea- 
sure which  he  may  enjoy  in  contemplating  what  is  beautiful  and 
sublime  in  moral  objects.  Let  your  regard  be  to  divine  truth  itself. 
Love  its  pure  and  holy  nature.  Love  the  impress  of  Ood  which 
it  bears.  And  remember  that  all  error  respecting  moral  and  relir 
pons  subjects  is  adverse  to  the  divine  perfections.  Truth  is  great 
and  wiU  prevail ;  while  by  the  increasing  light  of  the  divine  admin- 
istration, all  error  will  at  length  be  exposed  and  confounded. 
Have  a  regard  also  to  the  obligations  which  result  from  the  truth, 
and  the  influence  which  our  belief  must  have  upon  our  practice. 
Forget  not  that  our  conduct  will  be  right  or  wrong,  very  much  as 

it  is  directed  by  a  right  or  wrong  rehgious  fEiith. 
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Secondly.  Having  fixed  it  in  your  minds,  that  the  truth  itself 
is  to  be  the  great  object  of  your  inquiries,  pursue  this  object  with 
candor  and  impartiality  ;  with  Uberality  and  independence;  ivith 
laboriou9  and  thorough  investigation  ;  and  with  patience  and  perse- 
fferance. 

Pursue,  then,  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  with  candor  and  imr 
partiality.  When  any  proposition  is  laid  down,  inquire  with  an 
unbiassed  mind,  what  can  be  offered  for  it,  and  what  against  it. 
Let  no  prejudice  render  you  inattentive  to  the  reasoning  of  your 
opponent.  Let  no  wish  for  the  confutation  of  his  scheme  render 
you  unjust  or  partial.  Acknowledge  frankly  the  strength  of  his 
objections  against  ^our  opinions,  and  of  his  arguments  in  favor  of 
his  own.  Acknowledge,  without  reluctance,  any  defect  or  inconr 
clusiveness  Ihat  may  be  made  to  appear  in  the  reasoning,  on  which 
you  had  been  wont  to  rely.  Prize  every  ray  of  Kght  cast  on  the 
subject  of  inquiry,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  and  to 
whatever  result  it  may  lead.  Keep  in  mind,  that  the  light,  which 
shall  reveal  to  you  the  falsity  of  any  opinion  which  you  have  here- 
tofore believed,  or  the  truth  of  any  which  you  have  disbelieved, 
really  helps  you  to  reach  the  great  object,  at  which  you  should 
aim  in  all  your  studies. 

Pursue  that  object  with  a  liberal  and  indepejident  mind.  By 
liberaKty,  I  mean  freedom  from  bigotry  — freedom  from  aU  con- 
tracted  views  and  narrowness  of  feeling  —  a  habit  of  thinking  upon 
a  large  scale,  and  of  forming  our  judgments  upon  a  comprehensive 
view  of  things.  And  the  independence  of  mind  which  I  would 
recommend,  is  that  which  preserves  a  student  from  being  overawed 
by  the  authority  of  uninspired  men,  whether  living  or  dead,  and 
leads  him,  with  fimmess,  tempered  with  modesty,  to  embrace  sen- 
timents which  are,  in  his  view,  well  supported,  though  rejected  by 
men  of  the  most  celebrated  character,  and  contrary  to  the  strongest 
current  of  popular  opinion.  Li  this  cause,  the  Christian  of  an 
independent  mind  suffers  no  fetters  to  bind  him.  He  submits  to  no 
authority  but  the  authority  of  God,  the  author  of  reason  and  reve- 
lation. He  is  above  the  fear  of  consequences.  Come  honor  or 
dishonor,  life  or  death,  he  will  follow  the  guidance  of  divine  truth. 
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Accustom  yonraelves  also  to  labanoui  and  thorough  mvesti^ 
Hon.  No  man,  certaiinly  no  man  of  talents  and  liberal  educaticm, 
ought  to  take  things  upon  trust,  or  be  satisfied  witii  a  superficial 
Hew  of  any  important  subject.  Some  persons,  either  &om  indo- 
knce,  or  a  habit  of  treating  their  own  minds  inih  softness  and 
delicacy,  are  averse  to  deep  investigation.  They  feel  a  reluctance 
to  inquire  into  any  subject  with  intenseness  of  thou^t.  Forever 
cast  off  ibis  indolence  ;  and  form  a  habit  of  applying  all  your  pow- 
ers to  the  subject  before  you.  Be  not  aftaid  of  injuring  your 
&culties  by  close  application.  The  strength  of  the  mind  is  con- 
stantly augmented  by  exertion.  Every  hour  of  vigorous  and  weD 
directed  study,  not  only  makes  an  accession  to  the  present  stock  of 
knowledge,  but  enlarges  the  capacity  for  future  acquisitions.  And 
never  admit  the  tiiought,  that  the  most  thorough  investigation  will 
injure  the  cause  of  truth.  Going  a  littie  beyond  the  shallowness 
of  vulgar  minds,  creates  difficulties,  and  frequentiy  makes  men 
skeptics.  But  honest  and  thorough  examination  lays  open  the 
evidence  of  the  truth,  and  brings  them  back  to  faith. 

Be  patient  and  persevering  in  your  inquiries.  WiQ  you  turn 
back  from  the  pursuit  of  sacred  knowledge,  because  it  appears  dis- 
tant, and  much  study  is  necessary  to  its  attainment  ?  Is  it  a 
mark  of  a  manly  spirit,  to  grow  weary  of  honorable  and  useful 
labor  ?  Can  you  expect  that  a  few  starts  will  carry  you  to  the  goal, 
and  gain  you  the  prize  ?  In  the  acquisition  of  divine  knowledge, 
patience  must  have  its  perfect  work.  You  must  submit  to  the 
labor  of  dig^g  deep,  if  you  would  find  the  precious  ore.  In  this 
pursuit  let  no  difficulties  discourage  you.  Let  your  resolution 
never  yield.  The  treasure  you  are  seeking,  is  worthy  of  the  most 
diligent  and  perseverin*];  efforts.  It  is  a  treasure  which  may  be 
found,  and,  when  found,  will  more  than  compensate  all  your  exei> 
tion.  Suppose  that  after  much  study,  you  sometimes  find  your- 
self in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  and  subjects  of  vast  importance  are 
covered  with  doubt  and  obscurity.  Is  this  a  reason  why  you 
should  relax  your  efforts,  and  despair  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  ?  What  if  Bacon  and  Newton,  Luther  and  Calvin, 
and  the  other  great  lights  of  philosophy  and  religion,  had  been 
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gOTeni6db78i]diaQbTe8olute,d66po]idingteniper^  Will  you  yield 
to  a  timiditj  and  sloth,  which  would  ha^e  presented  tiie  li^t  cf 
irath  from  shining  upon  Protestant  nations,  and  which  would  soom. 
leave  those  nations  to  be  again  overspread  with  as  dark  a  cload  as 
finmeriy  covered  them  ?  Press  on  then  in  the  search  of  divine 
troth.  And  be  not  disheartened,  if,  in  some  instances,  yon  have 
not  been  so  sncoessftd  as  yon  expected.  This  failure  may  have 
happened,  because  you  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  region  of  clear 
Hght.  Tou  may  not  have  acc<»nplished  the  preparatory  work  which 
is  necessary.  Your  mind  may  not  be  prepared  for  discovering  the 
higher  truth  sought,  by  the  knowledge  which  is  previously  requi- 
ffite.  Or  you  may  not  have  pursued  the  proper  course,  and  you 
may  have  fiuled  of  reaching  the  object,  not  because  you  have  not 
travelled  fiBu*  enough,  but  because  you  have  not  travelled  in  the 
right  direction.  Or  you  may,  perhaps,  have  been  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  which  is  unattainable,  and  which,  could  it  be  attain- 
ed, would  be  of  no  use.  Kyoufind  this  lastto  have  been  thecase, 
you  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  turn  your  attention  to  other  subjects, 
on  which  tame  and  attention  may  be  more  profitably  expended. 
But  if  you  are  in  pursuit  of  truth  which  is  knowable,  truth  which 
ought  to  be  known,  and  which  may  be  applied  to  useful  purposes, 
especially  if  it  has  a  connection  with  the  business  of  your  profes- 
sion ;  let  nothing  discourage  you.  You  may  find  it  exped^nt 
to  change  the  mode  of  inquiry.  You  may  be  convinced  that 
more  humility,  more  diligence,  more  prayer  is  necessary;  or  that 
you  ought  to  have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  previous  principles 
in  etiiics  and  theology.  But  whatever  alteration  is  necessary  in 
ihe  method  of  study,  never  ^ve  way  to  discouragement.  A  re- 
aolved  and  persevering  spirit  conquers  all  things.  Be  content  to 
^  ascend  the  hill  of  sacred  science  with  hard  labor.  But  be  sure  to 
HMke  same  advances  every  day ;  and  however  slow  your  progress, 
rest  not  before  you  reach  the  summit. 

Thirdly.  Make  a  proper  vmb  of  aUihe  means  in  your  power. 
In  the  puiBuit  of  diyme  knowledge,  you  may  derive  aadstence  from 
every  branch  cf  science,  and  from  every  event  of  life.  Only  keep 
your  mind  in  the  incessant  pursuit  of  improvement,  and  there  is 
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nokhmg  which  may  not  cast  BOBoe  li^t  on  the  subjects  of  your 
rtndy.  You  can  CMiverse  with  no  person,  from  whom  you  may 
not  obtain  benefit.  Either  the  wisdom  or  Ifce  folly  of  his  con- 
venation,  either  the  uprightness  or  the  obliquity  of  his  behavior, 
may  be  turned  to  your  instructum.  And  you  may  obtain  benefit 
fiom  every  author.  Does  the  pure  H^t  of  truth  shine  in  his  doc- 
tdne?  Beceive  that  li^t  into  your  understanding  and  heart. 
Does  he  teach  pernicious  error?  Then  learn  what  error  is.  Learn 
what  you  can  of  its  ftlse  attractions,  its  sophistical  arguments,  its 
subtle  arts,  its  disposition  to  change  its  shape,  to  conceal  itself  and 
even  to  mix  with  truth,  for  the  promotion  of  its  own  cause.  By 
thoiou^  examination  of  systems  of  error,  you  may  be  enabled 
more  dearly  to  illustrate,  and  more  unanswerably  to  defend,  the 
ftith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Systems  of  error  will  always 
be  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  fundamental  truth.  By  decorating 
itself  with  some  of  the  charms  of  truth,  error  is  perpetuaQy  con- 
taring  to  allay  our  fears,  and,  unsuspected,  to  gain  admittance  to 
our  hearts.  Erroneous  books,  written  on  such  principles,  are 
indeed  imposing,  and,  to  the  unthinking  multitude,  generally  per- 
nickms.  But  to  those  students,  who  examine  profoundly,  and  dis- 
tingiDBh  clearly,  such  books  may  sometimes  be  among  the  most 
valuable  helps.  They  may  cast  light  upon  points,  which  better 
books  have  left  in  obscurity.  They  may  show  you,  that  the  sys- 
tem which  you  have  received  for  truth,  is  not  without  faults.  They 
may  teach  you  what  its  faults  are,  and  how  to  correct  them. 
Frmn  erroneous  authors  you  may  learn  what  ground  is  defensible, 
and  how  great  a  loss  the  friends  of  truth  have  suffered,  by  attempting 
to  defend  what  after  all  must  be  abandoned.  You  will  see  how  much 
they  have  hurt  the  cause  of  truth,  and  what  advantage  they  have 
ffven  to  opposers,  by  encumbering  it  with  any  fragments  of  error, 
as  well  as  by  attempting  to  support  it  by  weak  and  inconclusive 
arguments.  Thus  the  advocates  of  error  may  help  you  to  perfect 
your  religious  fiedth,  and  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  errorists 
for  time  to  come. 

Disdain,  therefinre,  the  narrowness  of  mind,  which  would  deprive 
you  of  any  important  advantage,  and  gnfl^||H||pi  to  a  &ir  and 
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Qk^>u^  e^nmiimtkm,  not  only  of  those  authors  who  exhibit  the 
Umk4vvc^  <i  the  BiUe,  but  of  those  also,  who  teach  the  varioDS 
^x'^coiuA  i>f  error  h|^  ancient  and  modem,  always  keeping  your 
ittuul  o{H>n  £.«  the  reception  of  truth,  even  thou^  it  may  pro- 
iHHHi  froiu  the  pen  of  a  heretic,  and  may  be  ever  so  artfolly 
Uil^n^oYou  with  a  system  of  falsehood  ;  and  always,  with  the  most 
WHlclUul  A^ioitude,  closmg  every  avenue  to  your  understanding 
Aiul  heart  i^jaiust  error,  though  it  may  put  on  the  highest  attrao- 
ikMuH  \\f  giniius  and  literature,  and  may  place  itself  in  company  with 
Iho  \iH«t  ivrtain  and  momentous  truths. 

Ki'urUil^v.  Make  the  Bible  the  only  standard  of  moral  and  reti- 
y^*«Hi  ttHtk^  Umuspired  books  may  contain  the  truth ;  may  clearly 
ti'Aoh  Uio  dtH)triues,  and  forcibly  inculcate  the  laws  of  the  Ghris- 
Ciau  roliptui.  Still  they  are  not  to  be  read,  as  though  they  were 
uUkllitdt^,  Wo  may  call  in  question  any  sentiment  they  contain, 
aiui,  if  wo  find  it  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  we  are  bound  to 
ivjoot  it.  Mo  uninspired  man  has  any  proper  auihority  to  bind  our 
ttkith  •  aiul  uo  one  is  entitled  to  our  implicit,  unlimited  confidence. 

Make  Uio  Bible  the  rule  of  your  faith  in  contradistinction  to 
\H4uimui  o|duion.  There  is  no  probability,  that  the  generality  of 
uiou,  ill  4lioir  present  condition,  will  think  correctly  on  reli^ous 
wuhjootn.  Nor  does  the  Spirit  of  Gxxl,  which  sanctifies  the  hearts 
^a'  Ivliovora,  afford  any  security  that  their  belief  will,  in  all  res- 
|H'oM«  W  )H>rfectly  right.  Who  can  say,  that  a  thousand  or  ten 
Ou'^^at^iul  i^hi*istians,  even  the  wisest  and  best,  will  never  be  united 
lu  \viM)^mHU^  some  particular  error  ?  I  do  not  say  this  to  diminish 
\\Miv  iv>«^ivuoe  for  the  religious  doctrines,  which  have  been  gene- 
V^^\  MX  by  the  church  of  Christ.  To  reject  those  doctrines 
h»7»hlVi  ^^  i*^  ^^y  ^^1  ^  ^^^  ^em  with  contempt,  is  a  sure  proof 
^  iii^ulHiraUe  (iride,  or  determined  heresy.  Still,  neither  the 
^\\iiv)i  a(  larKdi  nor  any  portion  of  it  is  inflEvllible ;  and  we  are 
i^\\Aw  to  \Hauutter  its  doctrines  as  the  foundation  of  our  &ith.  If, 
«(Wv  k«\K  luul  hu)>artial  examination,  we  find  that  any  of  the  doc- 
IkUit'At  Mii  l\Y  luiiiiBters  and  Christians  of  past  ages,  are  not 
^ml\^iuiHt  ti>  the  word  of  Gk)d,  we  not  only  have  a  light  but  are 
^4bp4  lu  ^uty  to  withhold  our  assent 
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The  Bible  k  oar  ultbnftte  standard  in  oontradiatinotioii  to  mere 
Iraman  reason.  Onr  reason  is  indeed  to  be  employed,  not  in  orig- 
inating or  finming  a  system  of  religion,  bat  in  onderstanding  tiiat 
which  is  reyealed  in  the  Scriptoree.  And  this  is  only  saying,  that 
levelation  is  addressed  to  rational  beings,  and  that  liiey  must 
make  ose  of  tiieir  rational  fiumlties  to  ondentand  it.  If  homan 
leaaon,  oninstracted  by  revelation,  is  made  the  ultimate  standard 
of  reli^os  truth,  it  must  be  either  your  own  reason,  or  the 
reason  of  some  other  individuab,  or  tiie  reason  of  some  partio- 
iilar  body  of  men,  or  of  mankind  taken  oollectiyely.  Now  yoar 
own  individual  reason  cannot  consistently  be  made  the  stand- 
ard of  truth.  For  what  is  there  in  yowr  reason,  tihat  entitles  it 
to  this  distinction  7  Have  you  never  found  it  subject  to  weakness, 
to  confusion,  and  to  error  ?  And  can  you  imagjbe  tiiat  your  rea- 
800,  so  liable  to  mistakes  heretofore,  wiU  be  infidlible  in  its  future 
operations  ?  And  why  should  you  depend  upon  your  own  reason 
in  preference  to  the  reason  of  others  ?  You  may  perhaps  say, 
that  your  reason  is  a  sufficient  guide  for  yow%effy  though  not  for 
others.  But  do  not  y<m  need  a  guide  of  as  high  qualifications,  aa 
any  other  man  ?  It  may  however  be  insisted  on,  that  every  man's 
reason  must  necessarily  be  his  own  standard.  If  this  is  really 
the  case,  then  mankind,,  while  embracing  ten  thousand  different 
and  clashing  opinions,  may  all  be  conformed  to  a  sure  and  suffi- 
dent  standard,  in  case  each  one  follows  the  guidance  of  his  own 
reason.  What  then  can  be  meant  by  a  standard  ?  Or  what  is 
its  use  ?  Do  you  still  say,  that  the  reason  of  some  individual,  or 
of  some  society  of  men,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sure  guide  in  mat- 
ters of  reli^on  ?  But  who  shall  make  the  selection  of  that  distin- 
guished individual  or  society,  or  who  shall  determine  which  of  tiie 
numberless  selections  that  would  be  made,  possesses  the  highest  rea- 
son, and  best  deserves  your  confidence  ?  Will  you  make  the  selec- 
tion yourself,  or  will  you  trust  others  to  make  it  for  you  ?  Do  any 
still  tiiink,  tiiat  the  whole  body  of  profesmng  Christians,  or  the 
whole  race  of  human  beings,  taken  collectively,  will  supply  a  rea- 
son or  intelligence  of  so  high  a  character,  that  it  may  be  safely 
considered  as  a  standard  ?    The  difficulty  still  renuons.    For  how 
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can  70a  diBOOTer  what  ike  reason  of  the  whole  body  of  profeenng 
Christians  is  ?  Look  here  ever  so  anxiously  for  an  intelligence  to 
guide  you,  and  all  you  can  find  will  be  an  endless  number  of  opin* 
ions  and  judgments  standing  in  oppoation  to  each  other. 

Thus  in  our  most  important  conoeins  we  should  be  left  without  any 
safe  guide,  and  be  in  a  state  of  darkness  and  doubt,  had  we  not 
the  infallible  word  of  Gh)d.  Make  this  then  the  only  standard  of 
your  religious  opinions.  Let  your  &ith  receive  all  its  lessons  from 
the  oracles  of  God*  What  the  Bible  teaches  either  directly,  or 
by  certain  consequence,  is  to  be  admitted  as  divinely  true,  how 
much  soever  it  may  clash  with  the  dictates  of  mere  human  reason. 
For  after  all,  what  is  the  weak,  erring  reason  of  creatures,  who  are 
of  yesterday  and  know  nothing,  compared  with  the  infinite  intelli- 
gence of  God?  Let  it  then  be  fixed  in  your  minds  that  every 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  received  on  this  one  principle,  that 
God,  who  cannot  lie,  has  declared  it.  That  we  should  proceed  on 
Qus  principle  is,  in  reality,  what  our  reason,  if  wnpervertedj  must 
fully  approve.  Human  reason,  in  a  rectified  state,  must  be  con- 
scious of  its  own  imperfection,  and  must  see  it  to  be  just  and  right 
to  rely  upon  the  perfect  wisdom  of  God — to  receive  instruction  from 
the  infinite  infallible  reason  of  the  divine  mind.  Acting  on  this 
piiuciple,  we  are  so  £eu*  from  undervaluing  reason,  that  we  implicitly 
follow  its  dictates.  Qur  reason  looks  to  divine  reason  as  its  uner- 
ring guide.  Hence  in  following  the  dictates  of  divine  reason,  we 
nnJly  do  what  our  own  reason  requires.  In  this  view,  I  readily 
concede  that  our  fiedth  must  be  settled  by  reason  —  not  ultimately 
by  the  fallible  reason  of  man,  but  by  the  infallible  reason  of  the 
divine  mmd.  Li  the  holy  Scriptures  that  in&llible,  divine  reason 
deigns  to  be  our  guide.  He  that  refuses  such  a  guide,  and  gives 
kiinsolf  up  merely  to  the  direction  of  his  own  erring  understanding, 
acts  against  right  reason.  And  as  he  {nrefers  obscure  twilight  to 
noonday ;  the  darkness' of  doubt  and  error,  instead  of  the  light  of 
truth,  shall  be  his  miserable  portion.  ^^  Li  reviewing  the  most 
mysterious  doctrines  of  revelation,"  Dr.  Alexander  says,  ^^  the 
ultimate  appeal  is  to  reason ;  not  to  determine  whether  she  could 
have  discovered  these  truths;  not  to  declare  whether  considered 
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m  tbemselveB  fhey  appear  probable;  but  to  decide  wlieilier  it  is 
not  more  reaBonable  to  belieye  what  Qod  q^eakg,  than  to  confide  m 
ooroimonideaiidfeebleooDoeptions."-— Again  he  aajs;  '^  No  doc- 
trine can  be  a  proper  object  of  our  fiuth,  which  it  ia  not  more  rea- 
aonaUe  to  bdieve  than  to  reject." 

If  any  man  receive  not  tiie  Bible  as  a  perfect  guide  to  his  fiulfli, 
he  impheitlj  denies  either  Ihat  God  has  intended  to  giro  such  a 
guide,  or  that  he  is  capable  of  ezecniing  his  porpose.  Sither 
win  proTe  him  an  infidel.  Indeed  eveiy  man  must  be  regard- 
ed as  firtnally  an  infidel,  who  does  not  jidd  a  cordial  snb- 
ndaskm  to  the  holy  Scriptures.  There  is  no  middle  coarse.  A 
man's  pretending  in  general  terms  to  believe  the  Scriptures, 
does  not  constitute  him  a  believer.  Nor  does  a  man's  devoting 
himself  to  tiie  study  of  the  Bible,  and  undertaking  the  work  of  a 
gospel  minister,  constitute  him  a  believer.  As  all  true  love  to 
God,  must  be  supreme  love ;  so  every  one  who  has  real,  conastent 
fidth  in  the  Bible,  must  have  entire  fiedth — must  believe  it  to  be 
just  such  a  revelation  from  Heaven,  as  it  professes  to  be,  and  must 
submit  his  reascm  to  it,  as  the  ultimate  and  perfect  standard  of  his 
fittth.  If  any  man  Mia  short  of  this  speculatively,  he  is  a  specu- 
lative infidel ;  if  practically,  a  practical  infidel. 

Here  then  we  rest.  The  Bible  is  the  infidlible  and  the  only 
infallible  rule  of  our  faith.  This  ia  the  grand  point  for  which  the 
Beformers  contended,  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestant- 
ism. Amid  all  the  disagreeing  opinions  of  the  church  and  the 
world,  this  principle  quiets  the  mind.  It  simplifies  our  work  ;  so 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  hear  what  Jehovah  speaks.  If 
any  theories,  however  plausible,  are  not  consentaneous  to  the  spirit 
of  revelation,  we  cannot  receive  them.  K,  for  instance,  an  author 
q)eaks  of  the  influence  of  education,  or  example,  or  moral  suasion, 
or  tiie  association  of  ideas,  or  habit,  or  any  other  principle,  as 
accounting  for  the  formation  of  a  virtuous  or  religious  character, 
wiUiout  regard  to  what  the  Bible  teaches  of  the  moral  corruption 
of  man,  and  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  if  the  description 
which  he  gives  of  the  Saviour,  is  inconsistent  with  those  charac- 
ters of  divinity  with  which  he  is  honored  in  the  Bible ;  or  if  he 
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teaches  anything  on  repentance  and  a  good  life,  or  on  the  readi- 
ness of  God,  to  save  nnners,  or  on  the  rule  of  future  retribution, 
which  overlooks  the  Scripture  doctrines  of  reconciliatioii  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  of  justification  by  faith,  and  of  salvation  by  grace ; 
what  have  we  to  do  with  such  an  author  ?  His  theory  may  indeed 
be  planned  with  ingenuity,  and  written  with  elegance.  But  as  it 
does  not  correspond  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  it  deserves 
no  more  regard  than  heathen  fables,  or  the  dreams  of  fiEuiaticigm. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  a  writer  make  a  representation  of  human 
corruption  inconsistent  with  man's  criminality  and  his  undiminished 
obligation  to  obey  the  divine  law  ;  or  let  him  make  a  representa- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  God  inconsistent  with  the  all-sufficiency  of 
the  atonement,  the  unlimited  offer  of  salvation,  and  the  attainable- 
ness  of  it  to  all  who  enjoy  the  gospel ;  or  let  him  give  such  a  rep- 
resentation of  salvation  by  grace  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints,  as  countenances  sin,  or  supersedes  the  necessity  of  obedience 
and  watchful  diligence ;  what  have  we  to  do  with  such  a  writer  ? 
It  is  sufficient,  that  his  teachings  are  not  according  to  the  Bible. 
Other  arguments  are  needless.  Thus  making  the  Bible  the  sole 
and  perfect  standard  of  our  faith,  would  free  us  at  once  from  half 
our  labors  and  perpleidties,  would  prevent  waste  of  time,  would 
lead  to  an  end  of  controversy,  and  would  ultimately  produce  com- 
plete satisfaction  and  harmony  on  every  religious  subject. 

My  fifth  and  last  direction  is  this.  In  all  your  inquiries  after 
the  truth,  seek  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

"  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive.  Seek  and  ye  shall  find."  Hie 
Bible  abundantly  asserts,  that  the  natural  man  discemeth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  and  ascribes  all  saving  knowledge  to  divine 
teaching.  It  is  the  Spirit  which  guides  men  into  all  the  truth.  The 
sum  of  it  is,  that  all  spiritual^  knowledge  is  and  must  be  given  by 
the  same  divine  agent  that  inspired  the  Scriptures.  Human  rear 
son  in  its  present  perverted  state,  can  no  more  understand  revela- 
tion aright  without  the  inward  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  than  it  caii 
safely  guide  us  without  revelation.  This  necessity  of  divine  teach- 
ing, so  often  asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  is  confirmed  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  human  mind.    The  judgment  is  biassed,  reason 
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niBgaided,  and  the  li^t  of  the  soul  obflcured,  by  unholy  afiection. 
And  can  it  be  expected  that  man  in  such  a  state  w31  righdy 
understand  the  things  of  religion.  Who  knows  not  that  reason. 
darkened  by  nn,  is  always  prone  to  err  7  And  how  pemicions 
moreover  most  be  the  influence  of  such  a  world  as  this !  What 
probability  is  there,  that  one  so  oormpt  himself,  and  so  allured  and 
impelled  by  the  opnions  and  practices  of  those  around  him,  wil 
understand  and  receive  the  truth  ?  Admit  that  a  clear  light  shines 
in  the  word  of  God.  What  will  this  avail  to  those,  who  live  in  a 
world  that  lieth  in  darkness,  and  who  love  darkness  rather  than 

light? 

The  necessity  of  diviue  teaching  is  also  evident  from  the  nature 
qf  dbfm$  truth.  Intellectual  objects  may  be  discerned  by  mere 
intellect.  But  spiritual  objects,  such  as  the  excellence  of  God, 
die  holiness  of  His  law,  the  evil  of  sin,  the  glory  of  Christ —  such 
objects  cannot  be  ri^tly  discemed,  except  by  the  spiritual  eye ; 
diey  cannot  be  truly  known  without  being  loved.  ^'  He  that  loveth, 
knowetli  God."  Without  this  spiritual  discernment,  no  instruction, 
no  ardor  of  curiosity,  no  diligence  in  study,  can  enable  a  man 
spritoally  to  know  and  believe  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Now  as 
we  are  naturally  destitute  of  this  spiritual  discernment,  we  can 
never  apprehend  the  truth  aright,  unless  we  are  taught  of  God. 

Finally,  this  necessity  of  divine  teaching  is  plainly  taught  by 
facts.    How  has  it  been  with  mankind  at  large,  who  have  followed 
the  dictates  of  their  own  minds,  without  the  illumination  of  the  Holj 
Spirit  ?    I  need  not  descant  upon  the  errors  of  the  heathen.    How 
has  it  been  with  those  who  have  enjoyed  revelation  ?     Is  there  anj 
form  of  error,  which  has  not  prevailed  among  them  ?     The  saving 
knowledge  of  divine  truth  has  been  confined  to  a  small  number, 
who  have  relied  on  the  heavenly  teacher.     As  to  the  rest,  then 
understanding  has  been  darkened,  their  heart  blinded.     Notwitb 
standing  all  their  advantages  to  know  the  truth,  they  have  beei 
carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  have  been  ready  tc 
fall  in  with  everything,  but  the  true  religion.     Consider  partieu 
larly  the  mistakes  and  delusions  of  men   distinguished  for  talents 
and  erudition.     Consider  most  of  all,  the  case  of  those,  who  have 
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deyoted  themselyes  to  the  study  of  theology,  but  haye  had  do  proper 
impression  of  their  lialulity  to  miBtake,  and  their  need  of  divine 
illumination.  Let  ike  errora  of  Origen  teach  you.  Let  fhe  stiU 
more  flagrant  errors  of  Priesdy,  and  the  whole  race  of  phikeopfa^ 
cal  Christians,  teach  you.  Are  you  in  no  danger  firom  the  pride  of 
reason  and  the  corruption  of  the  heart  ?^in  no  danger  firam  the 
desire  of  distinction,  from  ike  plausibility  and  subtlety  of  heretical 
writers,  or  from  the  errors  and  delusions  of  ike  world  ?  If  yoa 
lean  to  your  own  understanding  and  forget  your  dependence  upon 
God,  you  have  no  safeguard  against  any  kind  of  error.  Look  then 
to  him  who  is  the  light  of  the  world.  Follow  him,  and  you  shall  not 
walk  in  darkness.  It  is  not  in  vain,  that  he  has  promised  his  Spirit, 
to  guide  his  disciples  into  ike  truth.  At  the  be^nning  of  every 
book,  and  every  subject,  remember  what  you  are,  and  on  whom 
you  depend.  Remember  it  every  morning  and  every  night.  Re- 
member it  when  you  read  the  Scriptures,  when  you  converse,  and 
when  you  hear.  Let  the  devout  recollection  of  it  pervade  all  your 
studies.  Sit  humbly  at  the  feet  of  him,  who  will  guide  &e  meek 
in  judgment.  Count  all  other  knowledge  dross,  compared  wiih  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Chi'ist.  Do  this,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  will  take  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  show  them  unto  you. 

The  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  two  men  of  distinguished  character,  Spinoza  and 
Huss. 

The  account  which  Spinoza  gives  of  himself  is  as  follows: 
''  When  experience  had  taught  mo,  that  what  is  generally  talked 
of  among  men,  was  vain  and  empty  ;  when  I  saw  that  all  which  I 
used  to  fear  or  love,  was  neither  good  nor  bad  in  itself,  but  only  so 
far  as  the  mind  is  afl^ted  by  it ;  I  concluded  at  last  to  search, 
whether  there  was  any  true  good  which  would  communicate  itself, 
and  by  which,  if  I  should  renounce  everything  else,  my  mind 
might  be  influenced  ;  whether  there  was  anything  by  which,  if  I 
should  find  it  and  possess  myself  of  it,  I  might  attain  to  an  eternal 
and  supreme  happiness.  I  say  I  concluded  at  last ;  for  at  first  it 
seemed  unreasonable  to  lose  a  certain  thing  for  an  uncertain  one. 
For  I  perceived  the  advantages  connected  with  honor  and  riches. 
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md  tiiafe  I  aboald  have  to  rencmnce  liiem,  if  I  ahonld  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent object.  And  it  was  plain  to  me,  that  if  supreme  hapjaness 
eoofflsted  in  liiem,  I  should  lose  tiiat  happiness  in  porsaing  a  dif> 
feient  end ;  bnt  if  hi^piness  did  not  consist  in  them,  and  I  should 
seek  them  sapremelj,  I  should  lose  it  m  ihat  way.  I  ihen  reasoned, 
wlietiier  it  was  not  possible  fer  me  to  enter  upon  my  new  woi^,  or 
ai  least  to  come  to  some  certainty  on  the  point,  without  leaving  my 
old  course  of  life.  But  that  I  tried  in  yain.  For  ihat  which  is 
generally  the  tope  of  men's  conversation,  and  that  which  (judging 
from  their  conduct)  they  esteem  most  hi^y ,  comes  at  last  to  these 
lliree  things,  riches,  honor,  pleasure.  But  these  things  so  distract 
the  mind,  that  it  can  think  seriously  of  no  other  good.  When  I 
therefore  saw  that  all  this  was  inconsistent  with  my  new  project, 
and  even  opposed  to  it,  so  that  I  should  necessarily  have  to  relin- 
quish one  of  these  two  things,  I  was  compelled  to  decide  which 
I  should  prefer.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  I  used  the  words, 
if  Icnbf  eovld  consider  it  feriausb/ :  for  although  I  sawit  all  clear 
befinre  my  mind,  yet  could  I  never  on  that  account  lay  aside  all 
avarice,  ambition,  and  love  of  pleasure." 

Unhappy  Spinoza !  whose  proud  and  earthly  mind,  turning  away 
from  the  heavenly  teacher,  wandered  about  in  darkness  and  dis- 
^ess,  and  was  '^  like  the  troubled  sea  which  camiot  rest,  whose 
waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt." 

Now  look  at  John  Huss.  "I  confess  before  Gtoi  and  his 
anointed,"  he  said,  ^'  that  &om  my  youth  up  I  doubted  and  hesi- 
tated long  as  to  what  I  should  choose ;  whether  I  should  praise 
what  all  praised,  approve  what  all  approved,  and  excuse  what  all 
excused ;  and  whether  I  should  gloss  over  the  Scriptures,  as  others 
glossed  them  over,  who  seemed  to  be  clothed  with  sanctity  and 
wisdom,  or  whether  I  ought  manfully  to  accuse  and  condemn  the 
unfruitful  works  of  darkness ;  whether  I  should  do  better  to  enjoy 
a  comfortable  life  with  the  rest,  and  seek  for  honor  and  prefer^ 
ments,  or  else  go  out  without  the  camp,  cleave  to  the  pure  and 
holy  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  bear  the  poverty  and  reproach  of 
Christ.  I  confess  freely,  I  doubted  and  hesitated  long.  At  last, 
I  turned  to  Grod,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  sincere 
VOL.  f.  2 
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and  ferrent  Bapplication.  I  took  mj  Bible  into  my  hands,  and 
raismg  it  up  towards  heaven,  L  cried  out  with  my  whole  heart-— 
0  Qoij  my  Lord,  Author  of  my  life,  and  Father  of  lights,  illomi' 
nate  my  mind,  teach  me  to  know  and  love  the  pore  doctrines  <^ 
thy  word,  and  guide  me  into  all  thy  tratii." 

Hi^py  man !  brought  at  last  to  seek  instruction  where  it  could 
be  found,  and  to  rest  in  the  pure  trutii,  taught  him  by  the  word 
and  tiie  Spirit  of  Ood. 


/ 


LECTURE  II. 


DrCOMFBBHSErSIBLENESS   OF  THE  BUBJXCm  OV  BHVILAXIOH. 

It  is  cm  all  acoonnts  important,  ihat  joa  who  aie  doroted  to 
the  hnproyement  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  senice  of  the  church, 
dionld  he  freed  from  undue  confidence  in  your  own  miderstanding. 
And,  in  order  to  this,  yon  must  carefrdlj  ascertain  the  hounds 
which  God  has  set  to  your  intelligence.  And  it  is  important  that 
you  should  not  only  ascertain  those  bounds,  but  that  you  should  be 
content  witti  them.  And  to  be  thus  content,  you  must  keep  in 
mind,  ihat  the  measure  of  intelligence  which  our  Creator  has  given 
us,  is  exactly  suited  to  the  end  of  our  being.  This  end  does  not 
require,  that  we  should  completely  comprehend  either  the  Creator, 
or  the  creation.  Were  we  called  to  exercise  dominion  over  the 
universe,  it  would  indeed  be  necessary  that  we  should  be  omni- 
scient. But  for  those,  whose  business  it  is  to  obey  and  submit, 
oomiscience  is  not  necessary. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  a  candid  and  profitable  investigation  of 
Christian  Theology,  I  shall  employ  your  thoughts  for  a  time  on 
the  incomprehensibleness  of  the  subjects  of  revelation,  and  on  the 
principles  and  rules  suggested  by  this  property  of  divine  truth,  for 
the  regulation  of  our  studies  and  our  fcdth. 

The  proposition  to  be  illustrated  is  this,  namely ;  in  a  divine 
revelation  mbfeets  must  be  ezkSntedj  wUek  are  above  ow  com- 
prehenm/on.  Our  reason  can  neither  determine  beforehand  what 
things  ought  to  be  revealed,  nor  fully  comprehend  them  after  they 
are  revealed. 

You  may  think  that  the  terms  of  this  propocdtion  involve  an 
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abflordity,  implTing  that  things  maj  be  reyealed  or  made  known, 
which  are  not  made  known.  But  the  difficulty  is  merely  apparent, 
and  will  vanish  on  tiie  sli^test  examination*  We  may  discover 
the  tmtii  and  certainty  of  many  propositions,  altiioogh  the  natore 
of  the  particular  subject  to  which  those  proportions  relate,  is,  in 
otiier  respects,  more  or  less  unknown.  What  is  really  revealed, 
we  may  understand.  But  there  are  properties  and  relations  of 
the  subject,  which  are  not  revealed,  and  which,  tiierefore,  cannot 
be  understood.  ^^  Experience,"  says  a  sensible  writer,  ^'has 
taught  us  to  make  a  difference  between  discerning  the  existence 
and  some  properties  of  things,  so  as  to  apply  them  to  use,  and 
folly  comprehending  their  natures.  One  instance  of  this  is  in  the 
curious  productions  of  human  art ;  tiie  external  appearances  and 
eflbcts  of  which  are  seen  by  tiie  most  ignorant  person,  while  the 
inward  composition,  situation,  and  movements  of  the  parts,  which 
are  the  causes  of  those  appearances,  may  be  entirely  unknown. 
Anotiier  instance  is  in  our  knowledge  of  nature.  Our  senses 
perceive  the  exterior  bee  of,  corporeal  beings,  our  reason  and 
observation  enable  us  to  understand  many  of  their  properties, 
relations  and  uses.  But  there  is  an  internal  constitution,  upon 
which  those  properties,  relations  and  uses  depend,  which  no  human 
understanding  is  able  perfectiy  to  find  out.  In  like  manner,  we 
may  easily  apprehend  the  difference  between  understanding  that 
which  may  be  known  of  God,  because  he  has  manifested  it  to  us, 
and  fully  comprehending  the  infinity  of  his  attributes." 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  argu- 
ments which  will  be  adduced  to  support  the  proposition,  and  to 
forestall  in  part,  an  objection  which  may  meet  us  at  the  threshold. 
The  objection  is,  that  making  known  objects  above  human  reason, 
can  be  of  no  use  to  rational  beings.  '^  Our  mmds,"  says  the 
objector,  '^  lose  themselves  in  the  contemplation  of  such  subjects, 
and  are  involved  in  obscurity.  Is  it  not  better  to  apply  our  minds 
to  subjects  level  to  their  powers?"  Now,  I  hope  to  make  it  evi- 
dent, that  incomprehensible  subjects  may  be  of  great  utility,  and 
that  the  highest  utility  can  be  attached  to  no  other. 

First.  Lieamprehermble  9ujbject%  may  be  of  great  vtility.    Un- 
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questionably  it  may  be  luefbl  for  us  to  know  the  trath,  especially 
on  those  sabjects  which  immediately  concern  our  welfiEure.  To  know 
the  kotfa  may  miqaestionably  haye  a  sdntary  influence  upon  our 
eondiiet.  And  why  should  it  haye  a  less  salutary  influence, 
because  it  relates  to  things  which  are,  in  some  respects,  incompre- 
hBOflible  T  Why  should  it  not  be  useful  to  know  9ome  truths, 
fliou^  we  do  not  know  all  truths?  Suppose  an  angel  from 
heayen  declares  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  or  a  part  of  them, 
that  at  sudi  a  time  tiie  city  wiQ  be  destroyed  by  an  eruption  from 
Ihe  earth,  or  by  fire  and  brimstone  rained  down  from  heayen. 
Seasonable  knowledge  of  such  an  eyent  would  certainly  be  ci 
great  consequence  to  the  citizens,  although  there  mij^t  be  a 
yariety  of  inscrutable  mysteries  attending  Hxe  subject,  and  the 
leyelation  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  they  might  not  know  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  angel ;  nor,  secondly,  how  an  incorporeal 
being  could  appear  in  human  form ;  how  he  could  understand 
human  language,  and  utter  a  human  yoice.  Thirdly ;  they  might 
not  know  how  the  knowledge  of  this  future  eyent  was  imputed  to 
him.  Fourihly ;  they  might  not  know  why  this  city  should  be 
destroyed  at  that  particular  time.  Fifthly ;  they  might  not  know 
how  fire  and  brimstone  could  be  produced  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
what  could  be  the  cause  of  such  an  eruption  from  the  earth.  But 
notwithstanding  these  mysterious  things  in  the  reyelation,  things 
which  might  be  the  subject  of  much  profound  and  puzzling  inquiry, 
the  simple  knowledge  of  the  fact  would  be  of  great  consequence. 
The  mysteries  in  this  case  follow  &om  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  subject. 

I  repeat  the  question ;  why  should  the  knowledge  of  moral  and 
religious  truth  haye  a  less  salutary  influence,  because  it  relates  to 
subjects  which  we  do  not  fully  understand  ?  Weigh  the  matter 
well,  and  you  will  need  no  further  remarks  from  me  to  enable  you 
to  form  a  right  judgment.  If,  then,  the  knowledge  of  particular 
truths  may  be  of  such  use ;  the  reyelation  of  those  truths  may  be 
of  great  importance  to  us,  whateyer  else  may  be  unreyealed.  The 
particular  truths  reyealed  may  be  those,  in  which  our  chief  interest 
lies ;  while  other  things,  not  reyealed,  may  be  less  interesting  to 

2* 
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U9,  or  may  not  concern  ns  at  all  in  the  present  state.  And  they 
may,  moreover,  be  of  snch  a  nature,  that  bringmg  tliem  to  view 
in  a  revelation,  would  only  occasion  new  perplexity  and  darimess. 

The  publication  of  one  single  practical  truth  may  be  of  infinite 
consequence  to  men,  though  everytiiing  else  respecting  tiie  subject 
is  unknown.  Thus,  in  the  first  ages,  it  was  indescribably  important 
to  mankind  to  know  the  simple  truth,  that  there  was  to  be  a 
Saviour ;  although  they  were  left,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  of 
the  peculiarities  of  his  character,  the  time  of  his  advent,  the 
manner  in  which  he  would  confer  his  blessings,  and  tiie  nature  and 
glory  of  his  kingdom. 

As  to  the  practical  utility  of  a  particular  truth,  it  matters  not 
whether  we  &il  of  knowing  other  things  respecting  the  subject, 
because  it  is  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  Gtod  to  hide  tiiem  from  our 
view,  or  because  they  are  from  their  nature  unknowable.  No  man 
of  reason  is  ever  influenced,  in  the  affidrs  of  common  life,  by  any 
of  these  circumstances  ;  and  no  man  of  piety  is  thus  influenced  in 
the  aflairs  of  religion.  What  Christian  will  disbelieve  the  moral 
character  of  God,  because  he  finds  difficulties  attending  it,  which 
are  not  solved  by  revelation,  and  which  may  arise  necessarily  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject  ?  Who  can  justify  himself  in  the  neglect 
of  those  sacred  principles,  the  truth  of  which  is  ftilly  attested, 
and  which  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  most  salutary  pur- 
poses, because  there  are  some  other  things  which  he  does  not 
know  ?  Who  will  abandon  his  faith  in  Grod,  and  his  aflfectionate 
meditations  on  his  attributes,  because  he  cannot  by  searching  find 
him  out  to  perfection  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  a  fact,  that  truths  relating  to  incomprehensible 
objects  may  be  of  great  utility ;  but  that  the  highest  utility  can  be 
attached  to  no  other.  For  on  inquiry,  it  will  appear  tiiat  all  the 
most  momentous  and  useful  truths  relate  to  objects  which  are  pre- 
eminentiy  incomprehensible ;  and  that,  if  you  descend  to  truths 
relating  to  objects  which  are  not  incomprehensdble  (if  there  be  any 
such,)  you  descend  to  those  which  are  insignificant. 

That  the  subjects  of  which  the  Bible  treats,  and  to  which  its 
doctrines  relate,  must  be  incomprehensible,  will  be  perfectly  deari 
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i^  wiQk  your  eye  apon  the  nature  of  those  sobjeotB,  you  o(Hisider 
tiie  BOfuroes  of  our  knowledge.  Inquire  then,  whether  the  particQ- 
kraooroesof  our  knowledge  are  suchaa  to  affinrd  us  any  adequate 
eonception  of  those  subjeets,  which  are  brought  to  yiew  in  ihe 
SeriptureB.  Can  we,  by  the  use  of  any  of  our  fiioulties,  or  any  of 
oar  means  of  knowledge,  attain  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
divine  character  ?  We  cannot  do  this  by  our  senses ;  for  unless 
God  is  material,  he  cannot  be  an  object  of  our  senses.  Can  we 
then  attain  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  God  by  our  rational  &cul- 
ties  ?  It  is  granted,  Ihat  we  have  certain  knowledge  of  our  own 
eiistence,  as  rational  beings,  and  that  we  may  have  certain  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  other  rational  beings.  But  suppose  the 
mode  of  their  existence  to  be  essentially  different  firom  ours.  By 
what  means  can  that  peculiar  mode  of  existence  be  made  known 
to  us  ?  An  we  can  learn  by  consciousness  is  that  which  belongs 
to  ourselves.  We  know,  for  example,  that  we  exist  in  time — that 
we  are  older  to^y  than  we  were  yesterday,  and  that  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  a  power  above  us.  But  how  can  the  knowledge  of 
oar  own  existence,  which  is  of  such  a  nature,  help  us  to  know  the 
mode  of  the  being  of  God,  who  does  not  exist  in  time,  but  inhabits 
eternity ;  of  whom  it  cannot  be  said,  that  he  is  older  today  than 
he  was  yesterday ;  and  of  whose  existence  there  was  no  cause, 
and  no  be^nning  ?  That  we  may  by  consciousness  obtain  any  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  the  divine  existence,  we  must 
either  exist  in  the  same  mode,  or  have  a  new  kind  of  conscious* 
ness.  As  we  now  are,  every  attempt  to  conceive  of  the  peculiar 
mode  of  the  divine  e^tence  is  as  absurd  and  as  firuitless,  as  for  a 
man  bom  blind  to  attempt  to  form  an  ideaof  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, or  for  an  insect  to  attempt  to  know  how  a  rational  mind  acts. 
We  are  conscious  that  we  have  knowledge,  and  that  we  obtain 
and  exercise  it  under  particular  limitations,  and  in  a  particular 
manner.  But  how  can  an  acquaintance  with  our  own  mode  of 
intelligence,  even  if  it  should  become  much  more  perfect  than  it 
is,  make  us  acquamted  with  a  mode  of  intelligence,  so  exceedingly 
different  as  that  of  GtoA  ?  How  can  we  form  any  adequate  con- 
oeptiim  of  the  knowledge  of  a  Being,  to  whose  mind  all  things  are 
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eternaQy  and  unchangeably  present,  who  gains  no  information  either 
by  stady,  reflection,  or  observation ;  who  knows  perfectly  all  minda 
and  all  hearts  in  the.nniverse,  wiHioat  using  any  means  of  knowl- 
edge, and,  without  any  senses,  knows  perfectly  the  nature  and  pro- 
pertiesof  those  bodies,  which  are  the  objects  of  oursenses?  There 
is  nothing  within  us  or  without  us,  that  can  give  us  any  proper 
conception  of  tiie  peculiar  manner,  in  which  an  omniscient  and  int 
mutable  spirit  knows. 

Similar  obserrations  might  be  made  respecting  the  other  divine 
attributes. 

But  there  is  a  shorter  proof.  Admit  what  is  fiur  beyond  the 
truth,  that  we  could  perfectly  comprehend  ourselves,  and  other 
being?  of  a  finite  nature ;  still  as  our  intellectual  capacity  is  limited, 
unlimited  objects  must  be  beyond  our  comprehension.  Infinity 
must  be  above  ihe  reach  of  what  is  finite. 

If  tiiese  things  are  so,  then  a  revelation  which  teaches  anything 
conceming  the  self-existent,  eternal,  omniscient  Gk)d,  must  of  course 
relate  to  a  subject  which  will  forever  transcend  our  comprehension. 

In  regard  to  tlie  character  of  Christ,  which  is  another  leading 
subject  of  revelation,  we  find  all  and  more  than  all  the  incompre- 
hensibility, which  iWe  have  just  contemplated.  For  tlie  Bible 
teaches  that  Christ  is  not  only  the  everlasting  God,  but  also  a  man. 
The  constitution  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  exceedingly  diverse  fix)m 
anything  which  exists  among  human  beings.  How  two  natures, 
so  infinitely  di&rent,  can  be  united  in  one  person ;  how  Christcan 
be  so  constituted,  that  we  can  properly  say  of  him,  that  he  is  God, 
by  whom  all  thing?  were  made,  and  yet  that  he  is  a  child,  that  he 
is  a  man,  that  he  suffers  and  dies  —  this  is  a  matter  which  lies  en- 
tirely beyond  our  reach.  It  plainly  follows,  therefore,  that  what 
the  Bible  teaches  respecting  tlie  ccmstitution  of  Christ,  must  be 
attended  with  mystery  which  is  past  finding  out. 

The  other  subject  of  revelation  which  I  shall  here  notice  is,  the 
works  of  Chd.  And  withrespect  to  these,  there  are tiiree  points, 
on  which  our  reason  must  £ail  of  forming  adequate  conceptions, 
first,  the  particular  reasons  why  God  chose  such  a  system.  Second, 
tiie  peculiar  manner  of  his  working.  Third,  the  nature  and  con- 
nections of  the  works  themselves. 
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Tb»  TBOtonB  of  the  fystom  which  God  has  adopted,  Ue  in 
own  infinite  perfbetkms*  He  chose  sach  a  system,  because  he  saw 
that  H  was  suitable  to  hk  own  attributes,  and  that,  taken  in  its 
whole  extent  and  duration,  it  would  aooompliBh  the  best  purposes. 
This  system  is  in  bet  perfectly  wise  and  good,  if  it  has  tiieee  pro- 
perties, namely,  if  it  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  divine  attributes, 
md  is  adapted  to  accomplish  the  best  ends.  Now  the  very  fiict, 
ttat  the  present  system  is  perfectly  wise  and  good,  clearly  imjdies 
ttat  it  is  fiur  above  our  comprehenoon.  As  the  excellence  of  the 
system  consistB  essentially  in  its  adaptedness  to  the  perfectiims  of 
God ;  it  most  in  this  respect  be  as  really  incomprehensible  to  us, 
as  those  perfections  are.  For  how  can  we  determine  what  system 
of  thingi  will  be  suited  to  the  divine  attributes,  unless  we  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  those  attributes  ? 

Again ;  we  are  incompetent  judges  of  the  goodness  of  the  sys- 
tem which  God  has  chosen,  because  we  do  not  and  cannot  know 
its  whole  extent.  A  man,  whose  koowledge  should  be  confined  to 
a  small  village,  would  be  a  very  incompetent  judge  of  tiie  interests 
of  a  large  kingdom.  And  if  his  knowledge  should  extend  to  a 
sin^  kingdom,  and  should  stop  there,  ho  would  be  very  incompe- 
tent to  judge  of  the  interests  of  a  large  number  of  kingdoms 
united.  The  same  as  to  the  subject  before  us.  Could  we  know 
ever  so  perfectly  any  particular  part  of  the  system  of  Ghxl's  works, 
even  so  large  a  part  as  the  world  we  inhabit,  we  should  still  be 
incompetent  judges  of  the  goodness  of  the  whole  system  taken 
together.  For  that  which  would  appear  to  be  a  fault  m  one  part, 
taken  by  itself,  might  be  an  excellence,  if  that  part  is  taken  in 
eonnection  with  all  the  other  parts.  It  is  then  manifest  that,  imtil 
we  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  creation, 
we  cannot  be  competent  judges  of  the  particular  reasons  why  such 
a  system  was  adopted. 

But  suppose  we  had  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  extent 
of  the  creation,  at  the  present  time,  we  should  still  be  incompetent 
to  judge  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  system,  or  of  the 
particular  reasoDS  of  its  being  chosen,  unless  we  could  have  a 
perfect  view  of  its   operations  and  results  in  all  future  time. 
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The  system  is  to  continue  forever.  This  is  a  matter  of  inoonceivable 
consequence,  and  must  be  taken  into  the  account  in  order  to  a 
right  judgment  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  adopted.  For  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that  a  system  which  is  designed  for  endless  duration, 
must  in  various  respects  be  different  from  one  designed  for  a  short 
continuance.  If  designed  to  be  of  a  short  continuance,  it  must 
be  so  contrived,  that  all  the  good  intended,  shall  be  efiBscted  in  a 
short  time.  In  the  otiier  case,  the  allwise  Contriver  may  judge  it 
best,  that  the  good  intended  shall  be  effected  gradually^  that  the 
system  shall  advance  perpetually  from  one  degree  of  glory  to 
another.  It  must  be  so.  Accordmgly  the  excellence  of  the  sys- 
tem must  be  estimated,  not  by  its  present  appearances-— not  by 
the  good  already  accomplished,  but  by  its  everlasting  results — by 
the  whole  amount  of  good  which  will  be  eflfected  in  an  endless 
futurity.  Of  this  amount  no  one  can  judge,  without  knowing  per^ 
fectly  the  properties,  relations,  and  operations  of  all  parts  of  the 
universe,  and  foreseeing  every  event  that  will  take  place,  and 
every  instance  of  good  tiiat  will  be  brought  about,  through  eternal 
ages.  And  who  that  falls  short  of  omniscience,  can  make  any 
approximation  to  this  unbounded  knowledge  ? 

You  perceive  then  that  the  very  fact,  that  the  system  which  God 
has  chosen  is  perfectly  wise  and  good,  necessarily  implies,  that  it 
exceeds  all  foiite  comprehension.  To  be  wise  and  good  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  must  be  founded  in  reasons  which  can  be  com- 
prehended by  omniscience  only.  To  suppose  it  founded  in  rea- 
sons within  the  reach  of  the  human  understanding,  is  to  suppose  it 
imperfect.  If  it  should  be  merely  commensurate  with  the  limited 
intellect  of  creatures,  it  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  divine  per- 
fections, and  to  the  great  end  of  the  divine  administration.  I 
repeat  the  important  truth,  that  if  the  system  of  creation  is  so 
contrived,  as  to  agree  with  the  views  of  infinite  wisdom,  and 
secure  the  object  of  infinite  benevolence,  it  must  be  founded  in 
reasons  inscrutable  to  man. 

A  second  point,  on  which  reason  fails  of  forming  adequate 
views,  is  ihe  peculiar  inanner  of  the  divine  operation.  If  we 
could  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our  own  manner  of  exercicnng 
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power,  liiifl  would  not  implj  that  we  are  capable  of  comprehending 
flie  maimer  of  divme  operation.  For  there  are  several  character- 
srticB  in  oar  agency,  which  removeit  to  the  greatest  distance  from 
ttie  agency  of  Ood.  Vmi,  we  act  dependency,  or  by  power 
derived  fiom  another.  This  is  a  truth  of  which  we  have  continual 
notice.  It  is  very  obvious,  that  the  effects  usually  connected  with 
our  vditkniB,  instead  of  being  produced  by  any  proper  and  inde- 
pendent effidenoy  in  us,  depend  ultimately  and  entirely  on  the  will 
of  a  Boperior  Being.  We  are  instruments  in  tiie  hands  of  him 
vHio  made  us.  And  thou^  we  are  voluntary,  active,  and  power- 
fbl  instruments,  we  are  as  dependent  as  though  we  were  without 
aotkm,  without  volition,  and  without  power.  We  have  never 
known  in  ourselves,  or  in  others,  any  instance  m  which  the  effects 
piodaced  by  action,  and  the  action  itself,  did  not  depend  ultimate- 
ly on  the  will  of  Ood.  In  these  circumstances,  what  idea  can  we 
farm  of  an  agency  absolutely  independent — an  agency  which  can 
be  ndther  snapended  nor  varied  by  any  other  power  ? 

Our  agency  terminates  upon  things  already  made.  We  have 
power  to  change  tiie  form  and  situation  of  bodies,  and  the  state  of 
ndnds  to  which  we  have  access.  This  is  all  we  can  do.  Creative 
power,  or  that  which  originates  existence,  either  physical  or  spir- 
itual, is  widely  different  in  its  nature,  from  the  power  which  belongs 
to  US.  We  do  not  fail  of  putting  forth  a  creative  act,  because  our 
power  is  not  great  enough  in  degree.  Any  supposable  increase 
of  power,  such  as  we  possess,  would  bring  us  no  nearer  to  an  abil- 
ity to  create.  There  is  no  action  of  dependent  beings  which 
bears  any  real  likeness  to  the  act  of  creative  power.  The  act  of 
creating  is  so  &r  above  our  manner  of  working,  and  so  inconceiv- 
able, that  mimy  philosophers  have  denied  the  possibility  of  it ;  and 
we  must  all  deny  the  possibility  of  creation,  unless  we  admit  what 
is  incomprehensible.  For  who  can  understand  how  God  cuases 
that  to  be,  which  before  was  not  ?  It  is  granted,  that  God  is 
not  material,  or  has  not  matter  in  himself.  Now  how  can  he 
produce  that  which  he  has  not  in  himself,  except  in  the  way  of 
derivation  ftcm  something  withotft  him  ?  But  if  he  derives  any 
thuig  &om  some  other  thing,  he  does  not  create  it.    And  if  it  is 
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inconceivable  how  Qod  creates  tilings,  great  or  small,  it  is  still 
more  inconceivable  how  he  does  it  withoat  anjihing  like  what  we 
call  an  effort — how  he  created  by  a  word,  sajmg,  let  there  be 
light,  let  there  be  a  universe,  with  instantaneous  efficacy.  The 
exertion  of  the  power  of  Gk)d  has  nothing  like  human  labor.  A 
great  work  is  as  easy  to  him  as  a  small  one, — to  create  a  world,  as 
to  move  a  leaf.  The  exercise  of  his  power  in  the  highest  instanoee 
imaginable,  for  millions  of  ages  without  interruption,  is  attended 
with  no  degree  of  weariness.  He  continually  bears  up  mountains, 
earth,  sun,  planets,  worlds,  without  fatigue  or  need  of  rest.  And 
if  he  willed  to  enlarge  the  creation  a  thousand  fold,  it  would  be 
done  as  soon  as  willed.  No  man  can  turn  his  tiioughts  seiioucdy 
to  this  subject,  without  being  convinced,  that  the  peculiar  maimer 
in  which  QtoA.  exercises  power,  is  infinitely  removed  btm  the  ken 
of  human  reason. 

It  might  be  made  to  appear,  in  many  other  ways,  tiiiat  the  man- 
ner of  Gk)d's  working  is  inscrutable.  How  can  G^  be,  and  con- 
^  tinue  to  be,  the  cause  of  all  things  —  tiie  universal,  all  powerful 
agent ;  while  yet  there  are  so  many  other  beings,  living,  moving, 
and  existing  in  him,  who  have  a  real  agency  and  responsibility  of 
their  own  ?  How  can  Gk)d  work  in  believers  both  to  will  and  to 
do,  while  his  agency  is  concealed,  and  they  are  properly  conscious 
of  nothing  but  their  own  agency  ?  How  can  he  forecnrdain  the 
existence  of  moral  evil,  and  so  arrange  and  govern  tilings  tiiat  it 
will  actually  take  place,  while  yet  he  gives  it  no  countenance,  for- 
bids it  by  his  law,  and  will  inflict  endless  punishment  on  those  who 
commit  it,  as  the  proper  and  responsible  authors  of  it  ?  These 
and  other  like  questions  may  be  quickly  answered  by  superficial 
minds.  But  men  who  think  profoimdly,  will  fiond  a  depth  not  to  be 
explored  ;  and  while  they  see  clearly  the  effi^ts  of  divine  opera- 
tion, will  confess  themselves  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  it. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  point,  on  which  reason  fiuls  of  attaining 
to  a  complete  knowledge,  viz.  the  naUfte  and  eannections  of  the 
divine  works.  We  may  be  acquainted  with  their  nature,  so  fiur  as 
is  necessary  to  the  end  of  our  being,  while  our  knowledge  is  still 
very  imperfect    The  most  enlightened  philosopher  has  never  dis- 
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ocrered  aU  flie  properties  of  a  single  body,  mnch  less  of  a  single 
nund.  Wiih  respect  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  worios  of  God, 
our  ignorance  is  extreme.  For  example,  what  do  we  know  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  angels  ? — of  tiieir  mode  of  existing  and  acting, 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  conversing  with  one  auother,  and  witli 
God  ?  And  what  do  we  know  of  the  numberless  worlds  which 
God  has  made,  so  many  of  which  we  see  with  the  ni^ed  eye,  or 
discover  witii  ttie  help  of  the  telescope,  in  the  eyening  sky  ? 
And  what  do  we  know  of  the  beings  that  inhabit  them  ?  And  we 
can  have  at  present  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  relations 
existing  among  tiie  creatures  of  Ood.  Witii  the  relations  of  man- 
kind towards  one  another,  we  are  indeed  sufficiently  acquainted. 
But  of  our  relation  to  other  intelligent  being?,  and  of  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  they  are  affected  by  our  feelings  and  conduct, 
and  we  by  tiieirs,  and  in  which  our  interests  and  theirs  are  con- 
nected, we  have  but  a  very  obscure  conception.  Our  relation  to 
God  can  be  known  only  in  part.  In  some  important  respects 
it  may  be  truly  set  forth  by  earthly  relations,  as  the  relation  of 
children  to  a  fiittier,  of  subjects  to  a  ruler,  of  servants  to  a  mas- 
ter, of  sheep  to  a  shepherd,  and  of  clay  to  a  potter.  But  these 
earthly  relations,  when  used  to  represent  our  relations  to  God,  are 
to  be  understood  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  and  are  chiefly  intended 
to  teach  us  tiie  duties  which  on  our  part  are  involved  in  the  relation, 
and  the  various  blessings  which  it  secures  to  those  who  obey.  But 
of  the  connections  existing  among  other  orders  of  intelligent  beings, 
we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant.  All  parts  of  the  intelligent  crea- 
tion are  doubtiess  connected  together,  so  as  to  make  one  society, 
one  complete  system.  But  who  can  tell  what  the  connection  is, 
especially  between  beings  of  different  orders ;  what  knowledge 
they  have  of  each  other ;  what  is  the  mode  of  their  intercourse,  and 
in  what  manner  or  degree  they  participate  in  each  others  weal  or 
wo  ?  Who  can  answer  the  question,  whether  diflferent  orders  of 
beings,  far  distant  firom  each  other  in  place,  and  for  the  present 
totally  tmacquainted  with  each  other,  may  not  still  be,  in  some  way, 
connected  together ;  whether  this  connection  will  not,  in  future 
time,  be  made  known  to  them,  and  what  effect  such  knowledge 
VOL.  I.  8 
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mU  produce,  and  what  influence  their  connection,  at  present  un- 
known to  them,  has  upon  the  administration  of  the  omniscient  Grod 
towards  each  of  them  ?  Verilj,  the  knowledge  of  these  things 
^^  is  too  wonderful  for  us ;  it  is  high,  we  cannot  attain  unto  it." 

Here  I  close  mj  first  argument  in  support  of  the  proposition, 
that  the  doctrines  taught  us  by  revelation  must  relate  to  subjects 
incomprehensible  to  man. 

Mj  second  argument  is  from  the  Bible  itself.  What  then  does 
this  sacred  volume  teach  relative  to  the  subject  before  us  ?  Do 
the  inspired  writers  attempt  to  make  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treat,  level  to  the  human  understanding  ?  Do  they  undertake  to 
put  an  end  to  mysteries  ?  For  satisfaction  on  this  point  let  us 
repair  to  their  writings. 

The  first  passage  which  occurs,  is  in  the  history  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple.  Impressed  with  the  surpassing  greatness  of 
God,  Solomon  exclaims — "Behold  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain  thee."  In  the  book  of  Job  we  find  some 
striking  representations  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  God,  which 
are  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  general  language  of  Scripture. 
"  Canst  thou  by  seareliing  find  out  Goii  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the 
Almighty  unto  perfection."  One  great  end  of  the  address,  which 
the  Lord  made  to  Job  from  the  whirlwind,  was,  to  teach  him  and 
his  friends,  that  the  divine  perfections  and  works  transcend  the 
comprehension  of  man.  The  Psalms  in  like  manner  teach,  that 
the  greatness  of  God  is  unsearchable  ;  tliat  his  knowledge  is  too 
wonderfrd  for  us — so  high  that  we  cannot  attain  imto  it ;  tha1>  his 
imderstanding  is  infinite.  Isaiah  exclaims, "  there  is  no  searching 
of  his  understanding."  The  Apostle,  who  was  taught  in  the  third 
heavens,  cries  out,  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments ! 
and  his  ways  past  finding  out !"  and  he  elsewhere  declares,  that 
God  dwelleth  in  light  which  no  man  can  approach  imto ;  that  no 
man  hath  seen  or  can  see  him ;  that  his  love  passeth  knowledge. 

The  instructions  of  the  Bible  are  similar  respecting  the  works 
of  God.  It  teaches,  that  he  doeth  great  things  and  unsearcha- 
ble ;    that  his  judgments  are  a  great  deep,  and  his  footsteps  not 
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Imown ;  that  cmly  alittle  portion  of  him  is  heard  ;  ttiat  his  thou^ts 
and  ways  are  as  high  above  ours,  as  the  heavens  are  above  the 
eartti. 

Thus  yon  see,  that  men  of  the  clearest  views  and  the  hi^est 
attainments  in  spiritual  thing? — men  inspired  bj  the  Holj  Ghost, 
and  divinely  authorized  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  religion,  make 
no  pretensions  to  a  capacity  large  enough  to  comprehend  the  per-' 
fections  and  works  of  Gbd,  or  to  give  instruction  which  would  ren- 
der them  comprehensible  to  o&ers.  But  this  is  not  all.  They 
not  only  make  no  pretensions  to  this,  but  expressly  disclaim  it. 
They  take  special  care  to  guard  us  agunst  supposing,  that  the 
revelation  whicLthey  communicated  from  God,  was  ever  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  mysteries,  or  that  it  could  possibly  have  any 
other  effect,  than  to  increase  them.  Now  if  God  himself,  who 
deigns  to  teach  mankind  the  truths  of  religion,  still  leaves  those 
tmtiis  in  many  respects  enveloped  in  clouds  and  darkness ;  and 
if  he  moreover  makes  it  one  fundamental  doctrine,  that  the  sub- 
jects of  revelation  are  incomprehensible  ;  what  must  be  our  con- 
clusion ?  Is  God  unwilling  to  impart  the  knowledge,  which  would 
be  advantageous  to  us,  and  which  we  are  capable  of  receiving  ? 
Must  not  our  conclusion  rather  be,  that  God  has  communicated  all 
the  knowledge  which  would  be  of  practical  utility,  but  that  the 
subjects  of  religion,  from  their  very  nature,  exceed  the  capacity  of 
finite  minds ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  made  fully  comprehensible 
to  us,  unless  we  can  first  be  freed  from  all  the  appointed  limita- 
tions of  our  knowledge,  and  can  be  endued  with  an  intellectual 
&culty,  equal  to  that  of  the  uncreated,  infinite  mind. 

While  the  inspired  writers  declare,  that  the  things  of  reli- 
gion are  incomprehensible,  their  manner  in  writing  evidently  cor- 
responds with  their  declarations.  When  anything  mysterious  is 
brought  into  view,  do  they  show  surprise  ?  Never.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  appear  to  be  fimiiliar  with  the  idea  of  mystery,  and 
constantly  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  divine  perfections  and  works 
surpass  the  highest  intellect  of  creatures.  This  they  always  take 
for  granted.  Accordingly,  they  are  so  far  from  making  any 
attempt  to  divest  religion  of  its  mysteries,  that  they  are  coutmu- 
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ally  directing  our  attention  to  subjects  which  are  profoundly  mys- 
terious— always  leairmg  mysteries  unexplained.  They  teach  that 
there  is  a  God — a  Being  existing  without  beginning  or  caus0; 
that  though  a  pure  Spirit,  he  gives  existence  to  matter;  that 
he  is  present  in  all  places ;  knows  all  events,  past  and  tataie ; 
that  he  sustains  the  world,  and  governs  moral  agents ;  that  by  his 
sovereign  power  he  directs  and  controls  rational  beings,  while  tiiey, 
without  the  least  hinderance,  exercise  a  &ce  and  justly  accounta- 
ble agency.  But  do  they  explain  the  mode  of  the  divine  opera- 
tion in  such  cases  ?  Do  they  teU  us  how  these  things  can  be  ? 
Kot  a  word  of  this.  They  simply  announce  these  great  truths, 
and  then  leave  them. 

I  must  say,  moreover,  that  the  inspired  writers  c(»itinually  bring 
to  view  new  mysteries  —  mysteries  superadded  to  those  which  are 
suggested  to  reason  by  the  common  operations  of  God.  What 
they  teach  of  the  divine  character  in  the  work  of  redemption  is, 
if  posfidble,  more  incomprehensible,  than  anything  known  before. 
They  declare  that  God  is  gracious,  as  well  as  just ;  that  the  Son 
of  God  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us ;  that  he  suffered  for 
our  sins,  rose  for  our  justification,  and  is  our  continual  intercessor 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sent  into 
the  world  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  sinners ;  that  the  invisible  Sa- 
viour reigns  in  Zion ;  that  he  will  keep  his  own  people,  and  suffer 
none  of  them  to  perish ;  and  that  he  exercises  unlimited  dominion 
over  the  creation.  These  are  some  of  the  new  subjects  unfolded 
in  the  gospel  revelation.  But  do  inspired  writers  give  any  expla- 
nation of  these  new  and  mysterious  doctrines?  Do  they  take 
away  the  unsearchablonoss  of  divine  grace  7  Do  they  eiqplain 
how  the  word,  who  was  Gt)d,  became  flesh  7  or  how,  after  the 
assumption  of  human  nature,  he  could  still  be  one  person  7  or 
how  the  sufferings  of  an  innocent  and  holy  being  could,  with  pro- 
priety, be  substituted  for  the  sufferings  of  the  guilty  7  Do  they 
teach  what  is  the  exact  manner  of  his  intercession  in  heaven,  or 
of  his  invisible  agency  on  earth  7  Do  they  explain  how  the  Holy 
Spirit,  unseen,  unheard,  and  whose  influence  we  know  not,  except 
from  affisctions  and  actions  which  are  properly  our  own,  illumi- 
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nates  and  sanctifies  the  heart  ?  Not  a  word  of  all  this.  Instead 
of  any  attempts  to  explain  these  subjects,  or  to  make  them  level 
to  onr  minds,  they  cry  out,  Oh  the  depth !  unsearchable !  pagt 
jmiing  out !  In  tbe  name  of  the  Lord  they  proclaim  &e  tmth, 
point  out  its  practical  nse,  and  require  us  to  receive  it  with  meek- 
ness and  &i&,  and  then  they  have  done. 

Reflect  now  upon  the  practical  use  of  tiie  principle  which  I 
have  endeavored  so  particularly  to  illustrate.  That  the  perfec- 
tions and  works  of  God  so  far  transcend  the  utmost  power  of  our 
undeistandings,  is  a  truth  rich  in  blessings,  and  is  adapted  to 
satisfy  the  boundless  aspirings  of  our  spiritual  nature.  A  religion 
without  mysteries  could  never  gain  the  respect  and  reverence  of 
intelligent  beings.  A  Ood,  possessed  of  no  attributes  beyond  the 
reach  <^  our  limited  faculties,  could  not  be  the  object  of  our 
supreme  veneration  and  confidence.  We  must  have  a  religion 
which  abounds  in  mysteries.  A  religion  —  if  there  could  be  such 
a  religion —  destitute  of  what  is  mysterious,  would  be  the  object 
of  contempt.  There  is  a  principle  inherent  in  the  human  mind, 
which  leads  us  to  crave  that  which  is  inconceivably  great.  We 
aspire  after  an  object,  whose  sublimity  exceeds  the  reach  of  our 
thoughts.  After  we  have  climbed  to  the  highest  accessible  part 
of  a  mountain,  we  love  to  stand  and  gaze  at  those  heights  which 
are  inaccessible.  In  like  manner,  we  love  to  lose  ourselves  in  the 
sublime  and  tiie  profound  of  divine  truth.  We  must  have  a  God, 
in  whom  there  is  the  unknown  and  the  unknowable.  Deep  in  our 
mental  constitution,  we  have  a  curiosity  which  is  boundless  —  a 
desire  which  cannot  be  repressed,  to  extend  our  knowledge  beyond 
its  present  limits.  And  what  could  we  do  with  this  fai^reaching 
desire,  were  it  not  for  those  doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  which  furnish  the  means  of  its  gratification  ?  There  is 
no  occasion  to  turn  aside  from  the  simplicity  of  divine  truth,  and 
to  attempt,  by  factitious  mysteries,  to  meet  tlie  cravings  of  a 
superstitious  mind.  The  essential  doctrines  of  religion,  as  made 
known  by  the  works  and  word  of  God,  have  mysteries  in  great 
abundance  — mysteries  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subjects 
to  which  those  doctrines  relate.    Those  subjects,  particularly  those 
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Irv.i  j:].t  to  vi'jw  in  the  gospel  revelation,  have  a  height  and  depth, 
a  loiiLTth  and  breadth,  which  ^nll  give  endless  employment,  and 
endless  pleasure  to  our  ever  active  and  immortal  spirits.  We  may 
continually  apply  ourselves  to  the  most  earnest  contemplation  of 
these  subjects,  and  may  increase  our  knowledge  for  ages  of  ages 
without  end,  while  this  perpetual  increase  will  show,  more  and 
more  clearly,  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  and  will  continu- 
ally disclose  to  our  improved  intellect  what  is  more  and  more 
unsearchable.  0  what  a  blessed  eternity  it  will  be  to  angels  aiiJ 
Eaints,  to  be  forever  advancing  in  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of 
those  di\ine  and  glorious  objects,  which  will  be  forever  incompre- 
hensible ! 

In  pursuing  this  discussion  further,  I  might  make  use  of  the 
argument  from  analog}'.  Butler,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the 
Analogy  of  Reli<pon  to  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  makes 
use  of  analogy  chiefly,  not  as  direct  evidence  of  the  truths  of  relig- 
ion, but  as  a  means  of  answering  objections.  In  this  view  the 
argument  is  often  of  great  value.  For  when  objections  are  made 
agsdnst  the  truths  of  religion,  which  may  be  made  with  equal 
strength  against  what  wo  know  to  be  true  in  the  course  of  natui*e  ; 
such  objections  can  have  no  weight. 

Now  one  of  the  standing  allegations  of  unbelievers  against 
Christianity  is,  that  it  is  exposed  to  unanswerable  objections,  and  that 
its  doctrines  are  mysterious  and  incomprehensible,  and  conse- 
quently of  no  use.  But  the  same  unbeUevers  admit  principles  i:i 
natural  science,  which  are  equally  mysterious  and  incomprehen- 
sible, and  exposed  to  difficulties  and  objections  which  wo  are 
et|\uilly  unable  to  solve.  As  to  this  allegation,  the  remark  of 
Origen  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  Christians ;  namely  —  "  He  who  bc- 
Eeves  the  Scripture  to  have  proceeded  from  him  who  is  the  Author 
cf  nature,  may  well  expect  to  find  the  same  sort  of  difficulties  in 
!C.  as  are  found  in  the  constitution  of  nature." 

Tbere  are  various  doctrines  in  philosophy,  which  are  clearly 
{esKCBOated,  and  which  all  men  of  intelligence  believe,  which 
n  iL  some  respects,  mysterious  and  incomprehenable,  and  are 
inadTable  difficulties.    Now,  if  this  is  tibe  case  with 
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natural  science,  which  relates  to  objects  which  are  yioble— -ob- 
jects, many  of  which  are  veiy  minute,  and  all  of  them  finite ;  most 
it  not  be  troe  of  revelation^  which  relates  to  objects  which  are 
inyiflible — objects  inconceivably  sablime,  and  the  chief  of  them 
poesessed  of  attributes  which  are  infinite  ?  Is  it  not  then  strange, 
ttiat  men  can  be  found,  who  profess  \o  be  friends  to  deep  investi- 
gation, and  who  are  no  skeptics  in  philosophy,  but  fully  believe  all 
its  principles,  however  mysterious  and  incomprehensible,  who  yet 
start  at  what  is  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  in  reli^oni — 
as  thoo^  mysteries  were  to  be  less  expected  in  invisible  things, 
than  in  visible — in  the  uncreated  and  infinite,  than  in  the  created 
andfimte! 


LECTURE    III. 

ABB  ANY  DOCTBINBS  OP  BEVELATION  OONTBABT  TO  BBA80K  ? 

The  incomprehenablenesa  of  the  subjects  of  reli^on,  to  which 
I  called  your  attention  in  the  previous  Lecture,  is  often  treated 
as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation.  All  thinking  men  must  occa- 
sionally bring  it  into  view,  and  must  admit  that  the  doctrines  of 
revelation  do,  in  many  respects,  exceed  the  limits  of  the  human 
understanding.  But  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  consideration  of 
any  particular  doctrines,  and  meet  with  difficulties  and  mysteries, 
they  generally  lose  sight  of  tiie  principle  which  they  had  admitted, 
and  either  go  about  to  frame  some  hypothesis,  which  will  afford  an 
explanation  of  the  subject,  or  they  suffer  every  difficulty  and  mys- 
tery to  weaken  if  not  to  destroy  their  faith.  The  belief  of  the 
incomprehensibleness  of  the  subjects  of  revelation,  in  order  to  be 
of  any  special  use,  must  become  an  active  principle.  It  must  be 
wrought  into  our  habit  of  thinking  —  must  occur  to  the  mind  con- 
tinually, whenever  there  is  occasion  for  it ;  and  produce  such  an 
effect  upon  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  no  difficulties,  however 
great,  shall  dimimsh  our  confidence  in  any  doctrine  established 
by  the  authority  of  God. 

There  is  a  question,  nearly  allied  to  the  subject  already  consir 
dered,  which  may  be  properly  introduced  in  this  place.  And  as  I 
slmll  wish  not  to  have  occasion  to  encounter  it  again  and  again,  I 
shall  give  you,  in  one  unbroken  view,  the  substance  of  what  I  have 
to  offer. 

The  subjects  of  revelation,  we  have  seen,  are  above  the  compre- 
hension of  reason.  But  are  any  of  its  doctrines  contrary  to  rea- 
son ?    This  is  the  question.     The  answer  must  depend  chiefly,  if 
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jMoi  entirely,  upoii  tiie  eensfd  in  which  the  word  reason  is  used. 
Bitherto  I  have  usod  it  as  denoting  Urn  whole  intellectoal  capacity 
of  the  mind — ihe  whole  strength  of  the  understandkig,  impioved 
to  the  highest  degree  possible.  But  the  word  is  used  in  different 
senses.  And  it  is  often  used  in  a  veiy  indeteiminate,  vague 
sense.  It  becomes  necessary  then  to  attend  to  ihe  diflferent  mean- 
ings which  the  word  is  made  to  bear,  so  that  we  may,  m  each 
case,  adjust  the  answer  to  the  real  import  of  the  question. 

Are  any  doctrines  of  revelation,  then,  contrary  to  reason  ?    If 
by  reason  is  meant,  right  reason— ^  the  reascm  or  understanding  of 
one  who  judges  impartially  on  the  doctrines  of  Scripture;  then  the 
answer  is  negative.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation  are  not  c<»itrary  to  the  infinite  understanding 
of  God.    All  religious  truths  must  harmoniEe  with  the  divme  intel- 
ligence, which  is  the  hif^iest  reason  in  the  universe.    And  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  tfaeymust  be  agreeable  to  the  reason  of  created 
beings,  so  fiur  as  their  reason  acts  in  harmony  with  the  understand- 
ing of  Qod.    The  reascm  of  man,  wh^i  suffioientiy  enlightened, 
and  imder  the  guidance  of  hdy  affection,  does  in  its  judgments 
agree  with  the  mind  of  God ;  of  course,  it  receives  those  doctrines 
which  are  an  expression  of  his  mind.    And  it  yields  a  ready  con- 
sent to  those  doctrines,  even  when  it  sees  no  direct  evidence  of 
their  truth.     There  are  many  cases  in  which  this  cUreet  evidence, 
as  I  have  called  it,  is  wanting.     We  can  perceive  no  sufficient 
grounds  of  belief  in  the  doctrines  iiiemselves.     We  carefully  look 
at  them,  but  we  do  not  discover  any  such  evidence  of  their  truth 
as  would  warrant  our  belief,  except  the  mere  declaration  of  God. 
In  all  such  cases,  right  reason  gives  its  assent  to  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture  indirectly.    It  holds,  first,  that  Chd  cannot  Ke,    It  then 
holds  the  certiun  inference,  that  all  the  doctrines  which  he  reveals 
must  be  true.     Of  course  those  doctrines  which  are  most  mys- 
terious, and  which  at  first  view  appear  most  repugnant  to  reason, 
gun  the  full  assent  of  reason.    In  this  way,  every  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  appears  perfectly  reasonable.    For  surely  reascm  finds  noth- 
ing inconsistent  in  ihe  idea,  that  God  is  true.     Now  the  Qod  of 
truth  announces  a  doctrine  of  religion,  or  a  future  event    That 
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doctrine,  or  event,  before  it  is  divinely  announced,  may  appear  in- 
consistent with  reason.     Declare  it  in  your  own  name,  and  by  your 
own  authority,  and  reason  may  refuse  its  assent.     And  it  may  do 
this  very  properly.     To  believe  it  on  human  authority,  might  be 
very  unreasonable.     But  the  moment  God  declares  it,  it  becomes 
perfectly  reasonable  to  believe  it.     Reason  would  discard  one  of 
its  first  principles,  if  it  should  not  believe  it.     Nor  is  this  repre- 
senting reason  as  capricious,  rejecting  a  proposition  one  minute, 
and  receiving  it  &e  next,  without  any  px)per  grounds.     Rejecting 
the  proposition  in  the  first  case  supposed,  may  be  very  suitable, 
because  it  is  declared  only  by  fallible  man,  and  it  has  not,  in  itself, 
any  clear  evidence  of  its  truth.     But  when  God  declares  it,  the 
case  is  different.     The  proposition  is  the  same,  but  not  the  evi- 
dence of  it.     In  tlie  first  case,  it  has  no  evidence,  but  tbe  unaur 
thorized  assertion  of  an  ignorant,  fallible  man ;  which,  viewed  in 
the  most  &vorable  light,  may  be  nothing  better  than  conjecture, 
and  may  aflbrd  no  proper  ground  of  belief.     In  the  other  case,  the 
proposition  has  tbe  most  satis&ctory  evidence  —  it  rests  on  the  word 
of  Ghd.    This  is  the  highest  evidence,  and  therefore  renders  the 
belief  perfectly  agreeable  to  right  reason.     In  such  instances,  rea- 
son is  so  fiur  firom  being  capricious,  that  it  acts  in  the  only  reason- 
able and  consistent  manner ;  that  is  according  to  evidence. 

This  view  of  the  subject  mi^t  be  illustrated  by  the  instance  of 
Noah,  who  believed  that  the  world  would  be  destroyed  by  a  uni- 
versal deluge  —  which  it  would  have  been  very  unreasonable  to 
believe,  had  it  not  been  for  the  declaration  of  God ;  by  the  in- 
stance of  Abraham  also,  who,  on  the  ground  of  the  divine  word, 
confidently  believed  tilings  which,  aside  from  that  word,  would  have 
been  incredible ;  and  by  the  instance  of  every  one  who,  merely 
firom  his  confidence  in  God,  cordially  believes  those  doctrines  of 
revelation,  which  are  entirely  beyond  the  discovery  and  the  com- 
prehension of  reason. 

Do  you  adc  whether  the  word  of  God  could  make  a  real  false- 
hood or  absurdity  credible  ?  My  reply  is,  that  it  would  be  the 
greatest  of  all  absurdities  and  falsehoods  to  suppose,  that  such  a 
Being  as  Gbd  would  ever  ^ve  his  word  for  such  a  purpose.     He 
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does  indeed  declare  some  thingp  which  may  have  to  ns,  at  first 
Tiew,  an  (Appearance  of  inconsistency  and  falsehood.  Bat  it  most 
be  an  appearance  merely,  and  not  a  reality.  For  we  know,  and 
most  always  remember,  that  Chd  camwt  lie. 

Thus  fEur  the  word  reason  has  been  used  in  its  highest,  best 
sense  —  to  signify,  first,  the  infinite  understanding  of  God,  and 
then  the  reason  of  those  who  have  confidence  in  Gbd,  and  readily 
assent  to  all  the  doctrines  revealed  in  his  word.  This  is  rigH 
reason.  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  instead  of  being  contrary  to 
reason  thus  understood,  giun  its  full  assent.  To  say  that  reason, 
taken  in  this  sense,  regards  any  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation  as 
false  or  absurd,  would  be  to  say,  that  reason  discards  one  of  its 
own  highest  and  most  obvious  principles. 

But  here  comes  up  a  difficulty.  Hume  asserts,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  miracles  is  contrary  to  rea9on;  and  Priestley  and 
Belsham  assert  the  same  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  atone- 
ment, and  election.  They  are  doubtless  smcere  in  their  assertions. 
When  they  say,  that  these  doctrines  are  unreasonable,  we  must 
believe  that  they  speak  according  to  their  own  real  convictions. 
Now  what  shall  we  do  with  cases  of  this  kind  ?  These  three  men, 
who  regard  important  doctrines  of  Scripture  as  inconsistent  with 
reason,  represent  a  large  class  of  men,  both  learned  and  unlearned, 
to  whom  the  doctrines  of  revelation  appear  totally  contrary  to 
reason,  and  exceedingly  absurd.  The  common  and  just  position 
is,  that  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  not  contrary  to  reason. 
But  the  men  referred  to  say,  they  are  contrary  to  reason.  Shall 
we  charge  them  with  saying  this  hastily,  and  without  considera- 
tion ?  But  they  say  this  after  long  and  earnest  inquiry.  Shall 
we  charge  them  with  being  deficient  in  intellectual  powers  ?  But 
thev  are  known  to  be  distinguished  for  these,  and  also  for  their 
acquisitions  in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  Shall  we  charge 
them  with  asserting  what  they  do  not  believe  ?  This  would  be 
uneandid  and  unjust ;  for  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
sincerity.  How  then  can  we  reconcile  these  facts  with  the  comr 
mon  and  important  principle,  that  no  doctrines  of  revelation  are 
contrary  to  reason?    The  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diffi- 
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culty  appears  to  be  this.  When  Hume,  Priestley  and  Belsham 
say,  that  the  doctrines  referred  to  are  contrary  to  reason,  tiliey 
speak  qI  their  oum  reason,  as  it  exists  in  themselves,  and  in  others 
like  them.  For  surely  Hume  would  not  say  that  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  miracles  is  contrary  to  the  reason  of  Campbell ;  and 
Priestley  and  BeMiam  would  not  say,  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  atonement  and  election  are  contrary  to  the  reason  of 
Calvin,  Boyle,  and  Wilberforce.  For  these  evangelical  writers 
must  surely  know  what  their  own  reason  is,  and  how  it  operates, 
and  what  is  consistent  with  it,  and  what  is  contrary  to  it.  The 
fact  then,  freed  from  all  ambiguity,  is,  that  particular  doctrines 
are  contrary  to  reason,  as  it  exists  in  some  men,  and  agreeable  to 
reason,  as  it  exists  in  others.  And  this  brings  us  to  a  point  which 
is  exceedingly  obvious,  to  wit,  that  reason  is  formed  to  a  different 
habit  and  exists  in  a  different  state,  in  some  men,  from  what  it  does 
in  others.  In  some,  it  is  enlightened  from  above,  and  sanctified ; 
and  so  its  judgments  are  in  conformity  with  the  mind  of  Ood, 
which  utters  itself  in  tbe  teachings  of  revelation.  In  others,  rea- 
son is  blinded  and  perverted  by  sin,  and,  acting  as  it  does  under 
the  influence  of  corrupt  passions,  its  judgments  are  contrary  to 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture.  And  if  blinded,  misguided  reason  is 
in  its  judgments  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  those  doo- 
triries  are  contrary  to  misguided  reason.  The  contrariety  is 
mutual.  Thus  all  appears  evident.  The  common  position  is  sus- 
tained, that  no  doctrines  of  revelation  are  contrary  to  reason  — 
that  is  reason  as  it  should  he — right  reason — reason  exercised 
in  revering  the  character  of  God,  in  cordially  subnutting  to  his 
authority,  and  in  receiving  as  certain  truth,  whatever  he  declares. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  not 
contrary  to  corrupt  reason.  It  would  rather  seem  to  be  a  matter 
of  course,  that  those  doctrines  which  agree  with  right  reason,  will 
disagree  with  perverted  reason. 

Some  speak  of  reason  as  an  abstract  principle,  and  as  always 
one  and  the  same,  admitting  of  no  change ;  and  hold  that  what 
agrees  with  it  in  one  instance,  must  agree  with  it  in  all  instances. 
Bat  is  it  so  ?     When  or  where  did  reason  ever  exists  or  how  can 
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tt  exist,  aeparatel J  from  tiie  minds  of  rationfll  beings  ?  And  is  it 
not  influenced -—are  not  its  jndgmenis,  affected  by  tiie  goyemxng 
disposition  or  state  of  those  in  whom  it  resides  f  The  intellectual 
bcnlty  maj  be  of  the  same  general  nature  in  all  minds.  Bat  it 
exerts  diiflbrent  degrees  of  streng&  and  it  finins  different  hab- 
its of  reasoning  and  judging,  in  minds  of  one  character,  from  what 
it  does  in  minds  of  another  character.  And  these  diflforent  habits 
of  reasoning  and  judgmg,  oonstitate  what  we  may  call  the  charac- 
ter of  reason.  And  who  can  doubt,  that  ihe  faculty  of  reason 
may  have  diflbrent  characters,  as  well  as  ihe  persons  in  whom  it 
resides? 

The  question  mider  consideration  may  very  properiy  be  stated 
in  another  finm  ;  namely,  whether  any  of  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
tare  are  contrary  to  the  yiews  and  judgments  of  rational  heingw. 
He  question  in  this  form  must  receive  diflferent  answers.  None 
of  the  doctrines  of  rerelation  are  contrary  to  the  views  and  judg- 
ments of  enli^tened  and  consistent  Christians.  But  some  of 
these  doctrines  are  contrary  to  the  views  and  judgments  of  those, 
who  are  enslaved  by  their  evil  passions,  and  are  given  over  to 
pervert  the  truth,  and  to  believe  a  lie. 

Does  any  one  say,  that  the  faculty  of  reason  is  incapable  of  ex- 
isting in  states  and  forming  judgments  so  different  ?  I  acknowl- 
edge this  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  some  subjects ;  for  example, 
the  principles  and  demonstrations  of  geometry.  Here,  those  who 
win  allow  themselves  to  think,  cannot  but  think  alike.  But  is  it  so 
in  regard  to  those  subjects,  on  which  our  views  and  judgments  are 
influenced  by  our  dispositions  and  habits  of  mind  ?  What  does 
Scripture  teach  ?  And  what  do  experience  and  observation  teach  ? 
They  teach,  that  mankind  are  alienated  from  the  life  of  God 
through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness 
of  their  hearts ;  that  the  world  by  wisdom  knows  not  God  ;  that 
to  some  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  are  foolishness ;  that  the  reason 
of  unsonctified  men  is  darkened  and  misguided.  Now  the  con- 
trariety of  gospel  doctrines  to  darkened  and  misguided  reason, 
results  necessarily  from  their  truth.  Doctrines  which  are  infallibly 
true,  must  be  contrary  to  that  which  is  false.     No  one  doubts  that 
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ttie  tniiliB  of  revelation  may  be  contrary  to  the  irregular  and 
deprayed  dispositions  of  man.  And  why  may  they  not  be  equally 
contrary  to  those  actings  of  his  reason,  which  are  influenced  by 
his  depraved  dispositions? 

In  cases  where  men's  judgments  are  fidse,  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  they  do  not  tue  their  reason.  And  if  by  tiieir  not  using  their 
reason,  is  meant  that  tiiey  do  not  use  it  right;  this  is  what  I  am 
contending  for.  But  if  by  their  not  using  their  reason  be  meant, 
Uiat  they  do  not  in  any  way  exercise  tiieir  rational  powers ;  this 
cannot  be  true.  For  in  the  cases  referred  to,  the  rational  powers 
of  men  are  often  exercised  diligentiy  and  intensely  in  pursuit 
of  their  favorite  objects. 

It  might  easily  be  shown,  that  the  faculty  of  reason,  however 
perverted  and  degraded,  can  never  be  destroyed ;  and  that  it  will 
finally  see  the  clear  light  of  trutii,  and  judge  correctiy  on  nK>ral 
subjects.  But  it  is  certain  that  sin  tends  for  the  present  to 
obscure  the  light  of  reason,  and  to  fill  the  mind  with  extravagant 
and  pernicious  errors. 

But  the  question,  whether  any  doctrines  of  revelation  are  con- 
trary to  reason,  is  sometimes  put  in  a  sense  which  is  altogether 
indefinite  and  vague.  One  man  tells  us  that,  in  the  inquiry  before 
us,  he  means  to  speak  of  reason  in  general  —  reason  in  the 
abstract.  But  we  do  not  certainly  know  what  he  would  signify 
by  general  or  abstract  reason.  If  he  means  to  ask,  whether  any 
doctrines  of  revelation  are  contrary  to  the  infinite  reason  of  Ged  ; 
we  answer,  no.  If  he  means  to  ask,  whether  they  are  contrary 
to  tiie  reason  of  angels ;  we  still  answer,  no.  If  his  question  is, 
whether  any  doctrines  of  revelation  are  contrary  to  the  reason  of 
mankind ;  then  we  hesitate,  because  the  reason  of  some  men 
differs  essentially  in  its  judgments  from  the  reason  of  others.  The 
doctrines  of  revelation  may  be  contrary  to  reason,  as  it  developed 
itself  in  Hume,  Priestiy  and  Belsham.  But  they  are  not  by  any 
means  contrary  to  reason,  as  it  appeared  in  Paul,  Peter  and  John; 
or  as  it  appeared  in  Calvin,  Chamock  and  Edwards.  K  the 
inquirer  means  to  ask,  whether  any  doctrines  of  revelation  can  be 
supposed  to  be  contrary  to  reason,  as  it  exists  and  acts  in  himself; 
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I  Bhould  anawer,  that  it  depends  altogether  upon  the  state  of  hiB 
reascm,  or  his  habit  of  thiiJdng.  Should  he  ask,  whether  aay 
doctrines  of  revelation  are  contrary  to  the  reason  of  the  majority 
of  mankind  ;  the  answer  would  depend  upon  the  character  g£  the 
majority.  In  one  age,  ihe  majority  may  reason  so  incorrectly,  as 
to  think  the  doctrines  of  revelation  absurd.  But  in  another  age, 
the  majority  may  reason  correctly,  and  think  Hiose  doctrines  per- 
fectly reasonable. 

The  questions  which  arise  on  tins  subject,  and  tiie  seeming  difll- 
cnlties  attending  it,  can,  I  think,  be  satisfiactorily  solved  in  no 
way,  but  by  making  the  distinction  above  suggested,  between  rij^ 
reason,  and  corrupt  reason  ;  which  is  only  a  distinction  between 
reason  under  a  right  direction,  and  reason  as  it  is  perverted  and 
blinded  by  sin.  Reason  in  tiie  last  sense,  is  no  more  right  reason, 
tiian  a  mmer  is  mnless.  To  contend  that  reason  in  all  cases  must 
be  right,  would  be  just  as  consistent,  as  to  contend  that  qff^eetion 
in  aU  cases  must  be  right.  It  is  very  evident,  tiiat  whether  the 
opinions  of  men  are  right  or  wrong,  they  cannot  cease  to  use  tiieir 
reason,  that  is,  their  rational  faculty,  any  more  than  they  can 
cease  to  use  their  wUly  in  their  right  or  wrong  volitions.  Neither 
truth  nor  error,  neither  belief  nor  unbelief,  can  be  predicated  of 
one,  in  whom  the  rational  powers  are  at  rest,  any  more  than  walk- 
ing and  running  can  be  predicated  of  one,  whose  bodily  organs  are 
motionless.  ^^  The  dispute,"  says  one,  ''  betwixt  Christians  and 
unbelievers  concerning  reason,  is  not,  whether  men  are  to  vse  their 
own  reason,  any  more  than  whether  men  are  to  see  with  their  own 
eyes  ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  every  man's  reason  must  needs 
guide  him  by  its  otvn  light,  and  must  cease  to  guide  him,  as  soon 
as  it  guides  him  by  a  light  borrowed  from  revelation.  This  is  the 
true  state  of  the  question ;  not  whether  reason  is  in  any  sense  to 
be  our  guide,  but  how  it  may  be  made  a  actfe  guide  ?"  ^^  Chris- 
tians pretend  to  no  guide,  which  excludes  the  use  of  their  reason ; 
fhey  pretend  not  to  assert  anything,  but  because  it  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably denied.  We  oppose  unbelievers,  not  because  they  reason, 
but  because  they  reason  ill.  We  receive  revelation,  not  to  sup- 
press the  power  of  our  reason,  but  to  improve  its  light ;  not  to 
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take  mwav  our  right  of  jadging  for  onrselyes,  bnt  to  secure  us 
fi^uu  ikbe  judgments  :  and  whatever  is  required  to  be  believed  or 
practised  bv  revelation,  is  only  so  &r  required  as  there  is  reason 
lur  it.  We  do  not  therefore  differ  from  unbelievers  in  the  constant 
ude  of  our  reason,  but  in  the  manner  of  uang  it.'' 


LECTURE   IV. 


BI6HI    AFPLLOATION   OT    BBASON   TO    THB    TRAOHDrGB    QV   BEVB- 

LAnON. 

Thb  application  pf  reason  to  the  doctrines  of  Ghristianify  is  a 
subject  so  difficult  to  be  well  understood,  and  erroneous  opinions 
concerning  it  have  been  so  prevalent,  and  in  some  instances,  have 
been  asserted  with  such  confidence  and  plausibility,  that  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  ^^  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  pre- 
cept." I  have  wished  to  awaken  attention  to  the  principles  which 
should  regulate  our  inquiries  ;  and  not  only  to  awaken  attention  to 
them,  but  to  dwell  upon  them  till  they  become  faouliar.  I  would 
gladly  aid  you,  as  far  as  possible,  in  your  endeavors  to  correct  all 
those  mental  habits,  which  would  hinder  you  from  rightly  appre- 
hending and  believing  the  truths  of  religion,  or  would  diminish 
iheir  salutary  influence.  Wishing  to  afford  all  the  assistance  in 
my  power  in  your  pursuit  of  theological  science,  I  shall  now  lay 
distinctly  before  you,  a  few  of  the  practical  principles  and  rules  to 
be  observed  in  the  application  of  reason  to  the  peculiar  and  incom- 
prehensible svJbjects  of  revelation. 

Erst.  Remember  that  human  reason  is  progressive.  The  infant 
Newton  had  merely  a  capacity  to  receive  instruction.  A  consid- 
erable time  was  necessary  for  him  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
objects  of  sense  first  presented  to  his  view,  and  with  the  simple 
language  of  the  nursery.  That  great  philosopher  was  once  igno- 
rant of  the  letters  which  composed  his  own  name,  and  the  name  of 
bis  fjEtvorite  science.    That  great  mathematician  had  to  learn,  that 
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take  away  our  right  of  judging  for  ouraelveB,  but  to  secnre  aa 
from  false  judgments  ;  and  whateTer  is  required  to  be  believed  a 
practised  hy  revolation,  is  onlj  so  f&r  required  as  there  is  reason 
fin-  it.  We  do  not  therefore  differ  from  unbelievers  in  the  constant 
UBO  of  our  reason,  but  in  the  manna'  of  using  it." 
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to  reaeh  tiiem.    Once  fhis  last  step  iras  impoflsible ;  now  it  is 

^e  prindple  which  I  would  impress  upon  jou,  may  be  illustra- 
ted by  &e  conunon  method  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  geome- 
try. A  youth  just  entering  on  the  study  of  Euclid's  Elements, 
would  be  totally  unable  either  to  demonstrate  the  forty-sevenfli 
propoeitiion  of  the  first  book,  or  to  understand  the  demonstration 
when  stated  by  another.  It  would  be  absurd  for  him  to  attempt  it. 
He  must  first  understand  the  previous  principles,  and  the  proper 
method  of  appljnng  them.  After  this  the  proposition  becomes 
perfectly  inteHi^le,  and  the  proof  of  it  plain  and  certain.  In 
this  respect  there  is  an  obvious  analogy  between  mathematics  and 
Uieology.  Doubtless  we  have  lost  much  labor  by  grasping  at 
truths,  wluch  have  been  at  the  time  too  high  for  us ;  when  our 
proper  bufflness  has  been,  to  get  as  perfect  a  knowledge  as  possible 
of  plainer  truths,  and  of  all  the  principles  on  which  those  higher 
truths  depend,  and  from  which  they  result.  In  order  to  our  best 
improvement  in  any  science,  it  is  important,  that  we  ascertain  at 
every  stage  of  our  progress,  what  is  the  next  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  the  next  step  to  be  taken.  By  reaching  forward  too  far,  or 
attempting  to  go  too  fast,  we  may  lose  much,  not  only  in  the  clear- 
ness, but  also  in  the  extent  of  our  knowledge.  Our  studies  ought, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  be  arranged  in  such  order,  that  the  present 
subject  of  inquiry  may  stand  next  to  the  last,  and  every  successive 
acquisition  of  knowledge  be  one  step  in  advance  of  the  preceding. 
And  this  is  only  saying,  that  in  every  stage  of  our  progress,  the 
subject  of  inquiry  should  be  suited  to  our  present  capacity,  or  to 
the  improvement  already  made. 

The  progressive  nature  of  reason  is  adapted  to  another  important 
use,  namely,  that  we  ought  not  in  any  case  to  conclude^  that  we 
shall  always  be  incapable  of  obtaining  clear  and  satisfactory  mews 
of  a  sutjeety  because  we  are  wm  incapable,  Newton,  at  the  age 
of  twelve  or  fifteen,  attempts  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  sublime 
principles  of  philosophy,  but  finds  they  are  beyond  his  reach.  Shall 
he  conclude  that  they  will  be  so  forever  ?  To  conclusions  of  this 
nature  we  are  constantly  liable,  in  regard  to  the  vast  and  incom- 


LECTURE    III. 


ABB  ANY  DOOTBINES  OF  REVELATION  OONTBABY  TO  REASON? 

The  incomprehensibleness  of  tiie  subjects  of  relig^oiiy  to  which 
I  called  your  attention  in  Uie  previous  Lecture,  is  often  treated 
as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation.  All  thinking  men  must  occa- 
sionally bring  it  into  view,  and  must  admit  that  the  doctrines  of 
revelation  do,  in  many  respects,  exceed  the  limits  of  the  human 
understanding.  But  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  consideration  of 
any  particular  doctrines,  and  meet  with  difficulties  and  mysteries, 
they  generally  lose  sight  of  the  principle  which  they  had  admitted, 
and  either  go  about  to  frame  some  hypothesis,  which  will  aflford  an 
explanation  of  the  subject,  or  they  suffer  every  difficulty  and  mys- 
tery to  weaken  if  not  to  destroy  iheir  faith.  The  belief  of  the 
incomprehensibleness  of  the  subjects  of  revelation,  in  order  to  be 
of  any  special  use,  must  become  an  active  principle.  It  must  be 
wrought  into  our  habit  of  thinking  —  must  occur  to  the  mind  con- 
tinually, whenever  there  is  occasion  for  it ;  and  produce  such  an 
effect  upon  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  no  difficulties,  however 
great,  shall  diminish  our  confidence  in  any  doctrine  established 
by  the  authority  of  Grod. 

There  is  a  question,  nearly  allied  to  the  subject  already  consi- 
dered, which  may  be  properly  introduced  in  this  place.  And  as  I 
shall  wish  not  to  have  occasion  to  encounter  it  again  and  again,  I 
shall  give  you,  in  one  unbroken  view,  the  substance  of  what  I  have 
to  offer. 

The  subjects  of  revelation,  we  have  seen,  are  above  the  compre- 
hension of  reason.  But  are  any  of  its  doctrines  contrary  to  rea- 
son ?    This  is  the  question.     The  answer  must  depend  chiefly,  if 
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not  entirely,  apon  tiie  mnafi  in  which  the  word  reodon  is  used. 
Qitherto  I  have  used  it  as  denoting  the  whde  intellectual  capacity 
cf  the  mind  — tiie  whole  strength  of  the  understanding,  improved 
to  the  highest  degree  possible.  But  the  word  is  used  in  different 
senses.  And  it  is  often  used  in  a  very  indetenninate,  vague 
sense.  It  becomes  necessaiy  then  to  attend  to  the  diflbrent  mean- 
ings which  the  word  is  made  to  bear,  so  that  we  may,  in  each 
case,  adjust  the  answer  to  the  real  import  of  the  question. 

Are  any  doctrines  ot  revelation,  ttien,  contrary  to  reasim  ?    If 
by  reason  is  meant,  right  reason— ?  the  reason  or  understanding  of 
one  who  judges  impartially  on  Hke  doctrines  of  Scripture ;  then  the 
answer  is  negative.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  tiiat  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation  are  not  contrary  to  the  infinite  understanding 
of  God.    All  religious  truths  must  harmonize  with  the  divine  intel- 
ligence, which  is  the  hi^iest  reason  in  the  universe.    And  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  they  must  be  agreeable  to  the  reasen  of  created 
beings,  so  &r  as  their  reason  acts  in  harmony  with  tiie  understand- 
ing of  God.    The  reas(m  of  man,  wh^i  suffidentiy  enlightened, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  holy  affection,  does  in  its  judgments 
agree  with  the  mmd  of  God ;  of  course,  it  receives  those  doctrines 
which  are  an  expression  of  his  mind.     And  it  yields  a  ready  con- 
sent to  those  doctrines,  even  when  it  sees  no  direct  evidence  of 
tiieir  truth.     There  are  many  cases  in  which  this  direct  evidence, 
as  I  have  called  it,  is  wanting.     We  can  perceive  no  sufficient 
grounds  of  belief  in  the  doctrines  themselves.     We  carefully  look 
at  them,  but  we  do  not  discover  any  such  evidence  of  their  truth 
as  would  warrant  our  belief,  except  the  mere  declaration  of  God. 
In  all  such  cases,  right  reason  gives  its  assent  to  tiie  doctrines  of 
Scripture  indirectly.    It  holds,  first,  that  CfadcaimotUe.    It  then 
holds  the  certain  inference,  that  all  the  doctrines  which  he  reveskls 
must  be  true.     Of  course  those  doctrines  which  are  most  mys- 
terious, and  which  at  first  view  appear  most  repugnant  to  reason, 
gain  the  full  assent  of  reason.     In  this  way,  every  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  appears  perfectiy  reasonable.     For  surely  reascm  finds  noth- 
ing inconsistent  in  the  idea,  that  God  is  true.     Now  the  Qod  of 
truth  announces  a  doctrine  of  religion,  or  a  future  event    That 
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ABB  ANY  DOOTBINES  OF  BEVELATIOIir  OONTBABY  TO  REASON? 

Thb  incomprehensibleness  of  tiie  subjects  of  religion,  to  which 
I  called  your  attention  in  the  previous  Lecture,  is  often  treated 
as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation.  All  thinking  men  must  occa- 
sionally bring  it  into  view,  and  must  admit  tiiat  the  doctrines  of 
revelation  do,  in  many  respects,  exceed  the  limits  of  the  human 
understanding.  But  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  consideration  of 
any  particular  doctrines,  and  meet  with  difficulties  and  mysteries, 
they  generally  lose  sight  of  the  principle  which  they  had  admitted, 
and  either  go  about  to  frame  some  hypothesis,  which  will  aflford  an 
explanation  of  the  subject,  or  they  suffer  every  difficulty  and  mys- 
tery to  weaken  if  not  to  destroy  their  faith.  The  belief  of  the 
incomprehensibleness  of  the  subjects  of  revelation,  in  order  to  be 
of  any  special  use,  must  become  an  active  principle.  It  must  be 
wrought  into  our  habit  of  thinking  —  must  occur  to  tiie  mind  con- 
tinually, whenever  there  is  occasion  for  it ;  and  produce  such  an 
effect  upon  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  no  difficulties,  however 
great,  shall  diminish  our  confidence  in  any  doctrine  established 
by  the  authority  of  Q-od. 

There  is  a  question,  nearly  allied  to  the  subject  already  consi- 
dered, which  may  be  properly  introduced  in  this  place.  And  as  I 
shall  wish  not  to  have  occasion  to  encounter  it  again  and  again,  I 
shall  give  you,  in  one  unbroken  view,  the  substance  of  what  I  have 
to  offer. 

The  subjects  of  revelation,  we  have  seen,  are  above  the  compre- 
hension of  reason.  But  are  any  of  its  doctrines  contrary  to  rea- 
son ?    This  is  the  question.    The  answer  must  depend  chiefly,  if 
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not  eniirelj,  apon  tiie  eenae  in  which  the  word  reodon  is  used. 
Qitherto  I  have  used  it  as  denoting  the  whole  intellectual  capacity 
cf  the  mind  — tiie  whole  strength  of  the  understanding,  improved 
to  the  highest  degree  possible.  But  the  word  is  used  in  different 
senses.  And  it  is  often  used  in  a  very  indeterminate,  vague 
sense.  It  becomes  necessaiy  then  to  attend  to  the  diflbrent  mean- 
ings which  the  word  is  made  to  bear,  so  that  we  may,  in  each 
case,  adjust  the  answer  to  the  real  import  of  the  question. 

Are  anj  doctrines  ot  revelation,  ttien,  contrary  to  reasim  ?    If 
by  reason  is  meant,  right  reason— r-  the  reascm  or  understanding  of 
one  who  judges  impartially  on  the  doctrines  of  Scripture ;  then  the 
answer  is  negative.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  &at  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation  are  not  contmj  to  the  infinite  understanding 
of  God.    All  religious  truths  must  harmonize  with  the  divine  intel- 
ligence, which  is  the  hi^iest  reason  in  the  universe.    And  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  they  must  be  agreeable  to  the  reasen  of  created 
beings,  so  &r  as  their  reason  acts  in  harmony  with  the  understand- 
ing of  God.    The  feas(m  of  man,  when  suffidentiy  enlightened, 
and  under  the  guidanco  of  holy  affection,  does  in  its  judgments 
agree  with  the  mmd  of  God ;  of  course,  it  receives  those  doctrines 
which  are  an  expression  of  his  mind.     And  it  yields  a  ready  con- 
sent to  those  doctrines,  even  when  it  sees  no  direct  evidence  of 
their  truth.     There  are  many  cases  in  which  this  direct  evidence, 
as  I  have  called  it,  is  wanting.     We  can  perceive  no  sufficient 
grounds  of  belief  in  the  doctrines  themselves.     We  carefully  look 
at  them,  but  we  do  not  discover  any  such  evidence  of  their  truth 
as  would  warrant  our  belief,  except  the  mere  declaration  of  God. 
In  all  such  cases,  right  reason  gives  its  assent  to  tlie  doctrines  of 
&cnptwre  iTuUrectly.    ItholdSy  &c8tj  thsi  Cfadcaimot lie.    IttJien 
holds  the  certain  inference,  that  all  the  doctrines  which  he  reveals 
must  be  true.     Of  course  those  doctrines  which  are  most  mys- 
terious, and  which  at  first  view  appear  most  repugnant  to  reason, 
gain  the  fuU  assent  of  reason.     In  this  way,  every  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  appears  perfectly  reasonable.     For  surely  reason  finds  noth- 
ing inconsistent  in  the  idea,  that  God  is  true.     Now  the  Qod  of 
truth  announces  a  doctrine  of  religion,  or  a  future  event    That 
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ABB  ANY  DOOTBINBS  OF  REVELATION  OONTBAKY  TO  BEASON  ? 

The  incomprehensibleness  of  tiie  subjects  of  religion,  to  which 
I  called  your  attention  in  the  previous  Lecture,  is  often  treated 
as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation.  All  thinking  men  must  occa- 
sionallj  bring  it  into  view,  and  must  admit  that  the  doctrines  of 
revelation  do,  in  many  respects,  exceed  the  limits  of  the  human 
understanding.  But  as  soon  as  they  come  to  tiie  consideration  of 
any  particular  doctrines,  and  meet  with  difficulties  and  mysteries, 
they  generally  lose  sight  of  the  principle  which  they  had  admitted, 
and  either  go  about  to  frame  some  hypothesis,  which  will  aflford  an 
explanation  of  the  subject,  or  tiiey  suffer  every  difficulty  and  mys- 
tery to  weaken  if  not  to  destroy  their  faith.  The  belief  of  the 
incomprehensibleness  of  tiie  subjects  of  revelation,  in  order  to  be 
of  any  special  use,  must  become  an  active  principle.  It  must  be 
wrought  into  our  habit  of  thinking  —  must  occur  to  tiie  mind  con- 
tinually, whenever  there  is  occasion  for  it ;  and  produce  such  an 
effect  upon  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  no  difficulties,  however 
great,  shall  diminish  our  confidence  in  any  doctrine  established 
by  the  authority  of  Grod. 

There  is  a  question,  nearly  allied  to  the  subject  already  consir 
dered,  which  may  be  properly  introduced  in  this  place.  And  as  I 
shall  wish  not  to  have  occasion  to  encounter  it  again  and  again,  I 
shall  give  you,  in  one  unbroken  view,  the  substance  of  what  I  have 
to  offer. 

The  subjects  of  revelation,  we  have  seen,  are  above  the  compre- 
hension of  reason.  But  are  any  of  its  doctrines  contrary  to  rea- 
son ?    This  is  the  question.     The  answer  must  depend  chiefly,  if 
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not  entirely,  ujxm  tiie  8ens(9  in  which  the  word  reodon  is  used. 
^itherto  I  have  used  it  as  denoting  the  whde  intellectoal  capacity 
cf  the  mind  —  the  whole  strength  of  the  understanding,  improved 
to  the  hi^iest  degree  possible.  Bat  the  word  is  nsed  in  different 
senses.  And  it  is  often  used  in  a  very  indetenninate,  vague 
sense.  It  becomes  necessaiy  then  to  attend  to  the  diflbrent  mean- 
ings which  the  word  is  made  to  bear,  so  that  we  may,  in  each 
case,  adjust  the  answer  to  the  real  impcn*t  of  the  question. 

Are  any  doctrines  df  revelation,  then,  contrary  to  reasim  ?    If 
by  reason  is  meant,  right  reason— ?*  the  reascm  or  understanding  of 
one  who  judges  impartially  on  the  doctrines  of  Scripture;  then  the 
answer  is  negative.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  tiiat  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation  are  not  contraiy  to  the  infinite  understanding 
of  God.    All  religious  truths  must  harmonize  witii  the  divine  intel- 
ligence, which  is  the  hi^st  reason  in  the  universe.    And  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  they  must  be  agreeable  to  the  reason  of  created 
beingB,  so  &r  as  their  reason  acts  in  harmony  with  tiie  understand- 
ing of  God.    The  reas(Hi  of  man,  when  suffidentiy  enlightened, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  holy  affection,  does  in  its  judgments 
agree  with  the  mmd  of  God ;  of  course,  it  receives  those  doctrines 
which  are  an  expression  of  his  mind.     And  it  yields  a  ready  con- 
sent to  those  doctrines,  even  when  it  sees  no  direct  evidence  of 
their  tiruth.     There  are  many  cases  in  which  this  direet  evidence, 
as  I  have  called  it,  is  wanting.     We  can  perceive  no  sufficient 
grounds  of  belief  in  the  doctrines  themselves.     We  carefully  look 
at  tiiem,  but  we  do  not  discover  eaij  such  evidence  of  their  truth 
as  would  warrant  our  belief,  except  the  mere  declaration  of  GK)d. 
In  all  such  cases,  right  reason  gives  its  assent  to  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture  indirectly.    It  holds,  first,  that  CfadcaimotUe.    It  then 
holds  the  certain  inference,  that  all  the  doctrines  which  he  reveskls 
must  be  true.     Of  course  those  doctrines  which  are  most  mys- 
terious, and  wluch  at  first  view  appear  most  repugnant  to  reason, 
gain  the  full  assent  of  reason.     In  this  way,  every  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  appears  perfectly  reasonable.     For  surely  reascm  finds  noth- 
ing inconsistent  in  the  idea,  that  God  is  true.     Now  the  God  of 
truth  announces  a  doctrine  of  religion,  or  a  future  event.    That 
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plan  of  his  operati(»i8  in  providence  and  redemption— <*to1iie  char* 
aoter  and  duty  of  man,  and  to  what  will  take  place  after  dealli. 
Now  what  18  ihe  kind  of  proof  that  is  sufficient  to  establish  these 
doctrines  ?  It  cannot  be  mathematical  proof ;  because  the  subjects 
are  not  of  a  mathematical  nature.  It  cannot  be  of  such  a  land  as 
belongs  to  the  science  of  {^jsics  ;  because  the  peculiar  doctrinea 
of  the  Bible  are  not,  like  the  doctrines  of  physical  science,  founded 
on  phenomena,  which  are  obvious  to  our  senses.  The  proof  eannoi 
oonsist  of  the  testimony  of  uninspired  men ;  because  the  knowledge 
of  uninspired  men  does  not  extend  to  these  subjects.  Nor  can  tha 
pro(rf  consist  in  deductions  from  any  moral  truths,  which  are  obvioua 
to  natural  reason.  The  proof  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  at  tha 
Bible  must  consist,  in  the  testimany  of  Qvd  Mmaelf.  On  theaa 
subjects  no  being  but  God  has  adequate  knowledge ;  and  coDBa- 
quently  no  one  else  is  able  to  give  us  certain  information.  If  thara* 
fore  we  ever  have  any  belief  respecting  the  peculiar  subjects  laid 
before  us  in  the  Scriptures,  it  must  of  necessity  be  founded  on  tba 
testimony  of  God.  This  is  proof  sufficient  in  its  kind.  We  can 
have  no  other.  The  subject  admits  no  other,  and  if  other  evidence 
could  be  had,  this  would  still  be  the  highest  and  most  satisfao* 
tory.  In  things  which  come  within  our  reach,  we  are  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  of  our  own  reason  and  senses.  But  the  evidence 
which  the  testimony  of  the  infinite  Grod  affi)rds,  is  of  &r  higher 
authority.  We  always  admit  ^e  testimony  of  men,  in  cases  where 
they  are  considered  as  impartial  and  competent  witnesses.  Bat 
the  testimony  of  God  is  far  greater.  Who  can  pretend  that  the 
ground  of  our  faith  in  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation,  is  leas 
substantial  or  sure,  than  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  those  things 
with  which  we  are  conversant  in  common  life  ?  Here,  our  belief 
is  founded  on  the  testimonv  of  our  senses.  And  what  is  the  tea- 
timony  of  our  senses,  but  the  method  by  which  God  makes  us  ao- 
quiunted  with  the  sensible  world  around  us  ?  The  Author  of  our 
nature  speaks  to  us,  in  this  case,  through  the  medium  of  our  bodily 
organs  —  a  medium  sufficiently  certain  for  the  common  purposes  of 
ttie  present  life.  But  it  is  not  always  infallible,  and  never  was  in- 
tended to  be.    Nor  is  there  any  necessity  that  it  should  be.    In 
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Sie  otiier  case,  our  &ith  is  fimnded  an  revolalion.  And  what  is 
fVYelaticm,  but  the  method  by  which  God  makes  us  acquainted  with 
ttirngs  m  the  spiritual  world,  of  which  we  could  haye  no  knowledge 
Id  anj  other  way  ?  This  method  of  divine  communication  respects 
ma  eternal  interests,  and  is  therefore  attended  witib  superior  cer- 
tunty. 

It  is  in  reality  the  knowledge  c^  facta j  howeyer  communicated, 
irhieh  is  of  chief  consequence  to  us,  and  which  forms  the  baas  of 
our  reasoning.  The  manner  in  which  that  knowledge  is  obtained, 
is  not  material.  In  philosophy,  we  ground  our  reasoning  and 
fiyfii  upon  h/OtB  which  are  discovered  to  us  by  the  senses.  Reve- 
htimi  ttiakes  known  a  set  of  facts  not  discoverable  in  this  way— 
fliets  relating  to  subjects  entirely  different  from  anything  m  the 
Wfidbie  world.  These  facts  become  ike  ground  of  theological 
retsoDBng  and  faith.  And  why  do  not  our  reasoning  and  fidth  in 
tioB  CM6  rest  on  as  firm  a  foundation,  as  in  {Mosophy  ?  If  there 
ii  any  £fference,  it  must  certainly  be  in  fiivor  of  &cts  made 
known  by  revelation — as  that  is  a  method  more  infallible  than 
any  other. 

Is  it  said,  that  our  fiuth  in  revelation,  is  required  to  be  so 
impUcit,  as  to  supersede  the  use  of  reason  ?  But  how  does  it 
appear  that  our  faith  in  revelation  is  more  implicit  than  in  other 
things?  Implicit  faith  is  that  which  rests  upon  the  authority 
4if  another,  or  which  has  full  confidence  in  the  testimony  of 
motiier.  Thus  children  implicitly  believe  the  declaration  of  a 
&ther,  in  cases  where  all  other  evidence  is  excluded.  Their 
belief  rests  wholly  upon  their  father's  wisdom  and  veracity,  and 
Bot  upon  anything  within  the  compass  of  their  own  knowledge. 
Apply  this  to  the  confidence  which  you  have  in  the  testimony  of 
the  senses.  You  open  your  eyes  upon  the  ndnbow,  and  you 
behdd  the  beauty  of  its  form  and  colors.  Again,  in  a  May  morn- 
ing, you  see  blooming  orchards^  you  smell  the  fragrance  of  the 
air,  and  hear  the  music  of  birds.  In  autumn  you  taste  a  variety 
<if  fruits.  In  all  these  cases,  you  have  implicit  confidence  in  the 
testimony  of  your  senses.  Without  the  least  investigation  or  hes- 
itancy, you  admit  the  form  and  colors  of  the  rmbow,  the  bloom 
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of  the  orchards,  the  odors  of  the  air,  and  the  melody  of  birds  to 
be,  just  as  jour  senses  represent  them  to  be.  In  other  words, 
you  have  implicit  confidence  in  your  senses.  You  unreservedly 
trust  m  their  testimony.  Now  how  does  it  appear  tiiat  your  faith 
in  revelation  is  more  truly  implicit,  than  in  your  senses  ?  You 
trust  implicitly  in  the  word  of  God.  You  have  full  confidence  in 
what  he  says.  You  believe  things  to  be,  just  as  he  represents 
them  to  be ;  as  you  believe  tiimgs  in  the  other  case  to  be,  just  as 
your  senses  represent  them  to  be. 

It  is  c6mmon  for  us  to  trust  in  the  declarations  of  any  one  of 
our  fellow  creatures,  when  his  veracity  has  been  sufiSciently  prov- 
ed. And  this  belief  in  the  declarations  of  a  man  is  as  rtaMy 
implicit,  as  our  faith  is  required  to  be  in  the  declarations  of  God. 
But  the  degree  or  strength  of  this  implicit  £Edth,  ought  always  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  evidence  we  have  of  veracity.  If  we  have 
higher  proof  of  tiie  veracity  of  God,  than  of  the  veracity  of  man, 
it  is  certainly  fit  that  we  should  have  more  implicit  and  entire 
confidence  in  his  testimony,  tiian  in  the  testimony  of  man.  And 
if  we  have  higher  and  more  absolute  proof  of  tiie  truth  of  God, 
than  we  liave  of  the  truth  of  our  %enseB^  why  is  it  not  suitable, 
that  we  should  believe  his  declaration  more  implicitiy  and  confi- 
dentiy,  than  we  believe  our  senses  ? 

We  are  brought  to  the  conclusion,  tiiat  the  implicitness  of  the 
£uth,  which  we  are  in  any  case  required  to  have  in  divine  revelar 
tion,  does  by  no  means  supersede  tiie  use  of  reason ;  inasmuch  as 
such  fedtb  is  grounded  m  tiie  deliberate  and  full  conviction  of 
reason,  that  divine  revelation  is  and  must  be  infallibly  true. 

It  is  then  very  clear,  that  no  soUd  objection  can  be  urged 
against  the  evidence  on  which  we  are  to  rely,  in  sapport  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  evidence 
which  is  adapted  to  the  subjects  of  revelation.  Faitii,  resting  on 
this  evidence,  rests  on  the  firmest  foundation.  Nor  is  such  faith 
more  truly  implicit  in  its  nature,  than  &ith  founded  on  any  other 
kind  of  evidence ;  nor  more  implicit  in  degree,  any  further  than 
the  evidence  of  the  veracity  of  Gk>d  is  greater,  than  the  evidence 
we  have  of  the  veracity  of  any  other  witness. 


LECTURE  V. 


A  DOOIBINB    FBOVED    BY  8UFFI0IENT  BVIDENOB,    IS    NOT   TO    Bl 
BBJBGTED   ON  ANY  ACCOUNT  WHATEVER. 

Whenever  we  apply  ourselves  seriously  to  tiie  investigation  of 
moral  and  tiieolog^cal  subjects,  we  meet  with  various  speculative 
difficulties.  These  difficulties,  which  we  ought  to  remember  arise 
necessarilj  firom  the  nature  of  tiiese  subjects,  in  connection  wiiii 
our  limited  capacity,  frequentiy  occasion  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  what  the  Scriptures  teach,  and  so  deprive  us  of  the  ben- 
efit of  a  strong,  unwavering  faitii.  It  is  fix)m  an  earnest  desire 
to  guard  you  against  this  pernicious  influence  of  speculative  diffi- 
coltieSy  that  I  have  been  led  to  introduce  these  precautions,  and 
to  detain  your  thoughts  upon  them  so  long.  Experience  haa 
taught  me,  that  by  seasonable  attention  to  the  principles,  which 
should  regulate  our  reasoning  and  our  faith,  we  may  effectually 
prevent  the  danger  of  forming  a  skeptical  habit  of  mind ;  whereas 
no  considerations  can  shield  us  from  the  pressure  of  speculative 
difficulties,  when  we  have  actually  fallen  into  a  habit  of  doubting. 
I  come  then  to  my 

Fiyurih  rule  respecting  the  application  of  reason  to  the  doc- 
trines of  reli^on,  namely,  a  doctrine  proved  hy  sufficient  evidence^ 
ii  not  to  be  refected  on  any  account  whatever. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  and  the  last  rule,  I  shall  quote  a  few 
passages  from  a  discourse  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  "  It  was,"  he  says, 
"  the  property  of  Newton's  mind,  that  it  kept  a  tenacious  hold  of 
every  position,  which  had  proof  to  substantiate  it ;  but  it  forms  a 
property  equally  characteristic, — that  he  put  a  most  determined 
exclusion  on  every  position  that  was  destitute  of  such  proof.  He 
would  not  admit  the  astronomical  theories  of  those  who  went  before 
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Ilim,  because  Uiej  had  no  proof.  He  wonld  not  submit  his  judg- 
ment to  Ihe  reigning  systems  of  the  day ; — for  tibough  they  had 
auihority  to  recommend  them,  they  had  no  proof.  He  wanted  no 
other  recommendation  for  any  one  article  of  science,  than  the 
recommendation  of  evidence ;  and  with  this  recommendation,  he 
opened  to  it  the  chamber  of  his  mind,  though  authority  scowled 
upon  it,  and  fashion  was  ashamed  of  it.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
diould  ihe  article  of  sdence  want  the  recommendation  of  evi- 
dence, he  shut  agiunst  it  all  the  avenues  of  his  understanding.  *-» 
The  strength  of  his  philosophy  lay  as  much  in  refusng  admittance 
to  that  which  wanted  evidence,  as  in  giving  a  place  to  that  which 
possessed  it." 

The  rule  above  laid  down,  is  of  extensive  use.  And  if  we  would 
duly  apprehend  its  importance,  especially  at  the  present  day,  we 
must  fix  our  attention  upon  it  with  more  than  ordinary  earo,  and 
must  consider  it  in  several  of  its  particular  applications. 

A  doctrine  proved  by  sufficient  evidence,  is  not  to  be  regeoted 
on  any  account  whatever. 

first.  It  is  not  to  be  rejected  because  we  cannot  undostend 
the  mode  of  it ;  that  is,  because  we  cannot  answer  the  queeiioii, 
hoto  the  attribute  belong  to  the  subject,  or  haw  the  cause  prodnoes 
the  effect. 

Take  the  connection  of  soul  and  body.  It  is  proved  by  suffi- 
cient evidence,  that  the  soul  and  body  are  connected,  and  that  thej 
have  an  influence  upon  each  other.  The  evidence  is  suited  fo  tbe 
subject,  and  is  the  only  evidence  which  the  subject  admits.  It 
arises  from  our  imiform  experience  of  what  passes  within  ouzselvee, 
and  our  uniform  observation  of  what  takes  place  in  others.  But 
we  are,  in  many  respects,  totally  unable  to  conceive  hm  the  sod 
and  body  are  united,  or  how  the  one  acts  upon  the  other,  or  is  acted 
upon  by  it.  Shall  we,  on  this  account,  deny  their  connection,  and 
mutual  influence  ?  that  is,  shall  we  deny  that  which  is  sufficiently 
proved,  and  which  we  certainly  know,  because  there  is  something 
else  respecting  it,  which  we  cannot  know  ?  The  many  hypotheses 
which  speculative  men  have  invented,  to  explain  the  mode  of  ibe 
connection  between  soul  and  body,  need  not  to  be  recited*  Irefoto 
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Qamj  as  a  Btriking  proof  of  the  inatiention  of  writera,  both  to  the 
inroper  grounda  of  huinaii  belief,  and  to  the  necesBary  limits  of 
komaa  knowledge. 

Take  tbe  facnltj  of  memory.  It  is  proved  by  sufficient  evi- 
denee^ihat  iiie  mind  recalls  what  is  past.  But  all  attempts  to  con- 
eeife  Ae  modns  operandi,  are  in  yam.  The  most  plausible  hypothe- 
n  fbr  eirplaining  the  phenomena  of  memoiy  is,  that  ideas  make 
pennanent  impresffions  upon  tibe  substance  of  the  brain,  and  tliat 
tiiese  impresnons  are  made  use  of  by  the  mind,  m  recallmg  the 
ideas  to  wfaieh  they  answer.  Bat  this  hypothesis  does  nothing  but 
mv^(^?e  us  in  greater  darkness.  For  how  is  it  conceiTable,  that  the 
human  brain,  a  thing  of  such  narrow  compass,  can  receive  and  re* 
tttB  so  mamr  distinct  impressions ;  that  it  can  retun  the  signatures 
ef  aD  the  w^tls  in  various  languages  —  of  the  particular  aspects 
rf  ten  thousand  &ce& —  of  Hiq  forms  of  ten  thousand  houses,  trees 
and  animais-^—  of  so  many  different  countries — of  so  many  schemes, 
arguments  amd  imaginations ;  —  tliat  tiie  brain  can  retion  all  these 
impresrions  and  signatures  in  so  exact  an  order,  and  widiout  coO" 
Ibsioi^  and  that  the  mind  ia  able,  by  means  of  these  impressbns  on 
the  sdManee  of  the  brain,  instantly  to  recall  the  words  in  various 
bi^uages,  the  thousands  of  faces,  bouses,  trees,  animals,  and 
places,  which  have  been  seen,  and  ihe  numberless  schemes,  argo- 
nents  and  ima^ations,  which  have  passed  through  the  mind,  as 
eeeasion  requires?  This  is  one  out  of  many  instances,  in  whidi 
an  attempt  to  explain  the  modus  operandi,  plunges  us  into  greater 
perj^xity.  But  are  we,  on  this  account,  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  fiumlty,  of  which  we  have  constant  and  undeniable  evidence, 
or  the  unnumbered  &ct8  resultmg  from  it,  which  we  every  day 
frel  in  ourselves,  or  witness  in  others  ? 

Take  now  a  doctrine  of  theology.  The  absolute  prescience  of 
God  IB  proved  by  clear  and  sufficient  evidence.  But  how  does 
God  eertainfy  know  things  future  ?  JBow  does  he  foresee  all  the 
thoughts,  purposes  and  affections,  that  will  exist  in  the  minds  of 
mett  and  angels,  and  dl  the  motions  and  events  that  will  take 
place  in  tlie  universe,  tiirouj^  everlasting  ages  ?  This  we  cannot 
ii^ilain.    So  far  as  v^  have  foreknowledge,  except  what  we  derive 
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from  the  word  of  God,  we  obtain  it  by  means  of  past  experience ; 
and,  at  best,  it  is  not  attended  wiUi  absolute  certainty.  How  God 
could  from  eternity  see  and  know,  at  once,  all  things  future,  with- 
out the  least  uncertainty  or  mistake,  and  without  any  means 
whatever,  we  cannot  tell.  But  who  will  deny  the  &ct  ?  I  mi^t 
also  recall  your  attention  to  creation.  The  difficulty  of  conceiving 
how  Gk>d  could  cause  that  to  exist  which  had  no  existence  before, 
has  led  some  men  to  assert  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  the  impoe- 
sibility  of  a  proper  creation ;  and  others,  to  believe  the  absurdities 
of  pantheism  ;-a  mortifying  instance  of  the  extnivagance  of 
men  in  denying  an  important  fact,  which  is  proved  by  sufficient 
evidence,  because  they  cannot  explain  the  manner  of  it ! 

The  incarnation  of  Christ  is  a  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  ^^  !Pie 
word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amongst  us."  "  He  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men." 
Thus  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d  is  a  fact  made  known 
by  the  testimony  of  inspired  writers.  This  is  sufficient  proof; 
indeed  it  is  the  only  proof  of  which  the  subject  is  capable.  Now 
what  have  we  to  do  with  any  of  these  questions,  with  which  speo- 
nlative  men  have  perplexed  themselves  and  others,  respecting 
the  iiwde  of  this  fiBkct  ?  How  ^ould  a  divine  Being  be  made  fleshy 
or  unite  himself  to  human  nature  ?  In  what  way  could  the  union 
take  place,  so  as  to  constitute  only  one  person  ?  How  is  tlie  divine 
nature  affected  by  its  connection  with  the  human,  and  the  human 
by  its  connection  with  the  divine  ?  How  could  tlie  child  Jesus 
retain  all  the  properties  of  a  child,  and  the  man  Jesus  all  the  pro- 
perties of  a  man,  notwithstanding  his  personal  union  witli  the  Divir 
nity  ?  If  these  two  natures  were  united  in  the  person  of  the  Sa- 
viour, how  could  the  Saviour  suffer,  without  implying  that  Deity 
suffered  ?  Or  if  Deity  did  not  suffer,  how  could  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  be  regarded,  as  anything  more  than  the  sufferings  of  a  mere 
man  ?  These  and  other  like  questions  may  be  pressed  upcm  us 
by  the  ingenuity  of  unbelief,  and  may  all  be  unanswerable.  What 
then  ?  Things  unknown  can  make  no  alteration  in  what  is  known. 
Our  inability  to  answer  tliese  questions  has  no  influence  upon  the 
{MX)of  which  the  Bible  aflbrds,  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  hu- 
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man  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ.  This  proof  is  just  as  satisfiM- 
toiy  as  it  would  be,  if  the  mode  of  his  becoming  incarnate  were 
perfectly  understood.  The  proof  is  of  the  highest  kind,  and  per- 
fectly suited  to  Uie  nature  of  the  subject.  Notwithstanding  our 
ignorance  of  the  particular  and  exact  manner  of  tiie  incarnation, 
this  proof  of  the  fact  ought  to  produce  as  firm  a  £uth  in  us,  as  that 
which  results  from  mathematical  demonstration. 

The  decline  of  the  Trinity  is  another  example.     The  Scrip- 
tures teach  us,  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
are  in  a  certain  respect  distinct,  and  may  be  properly  spoken  of 
as  three,  are  yet  one  Ood.    But  how  can  three  be  one  ?    What 
is  the  exact  metaphysical  distinction  between  three  divine  persons, 
aiiA  three  divine  Bemgs,  or  three  Gods  ?    How  can  Uie  mode  of 
the  divine  existence  and  Uie  divine  agency  be  such,  &at  the  same 
woiks  are,  in  many  passages  of  Scripture,  ascribed  to  the  Father 
and  Ihe  Son,  and  be  so  ascribed  to  them,  as  to  imply  the  same 
divine  honors  ?    Questions  like  these  have  been  multiplied  ;  but 
who  has  been  able  to  ^ve  a  satisfactory  answer?    The  apostles 
never  attempted  to  answer  them.    And  why  should  we  attempt 
fiiaty  which  those  inspired  teachers  never  considered  to  be  within 
their  province  ?    If  we  are  as  philosophical  here,  as  we  are  in 
phydcal  science,  we  shall  unhesitatingly  receive  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  upon  its  own  proper  and  sufficient  evidence,  the  word 
of  Gody  and  shall  receive  it  in  the  very  form  which  the  word  of 
God  ^ves  to  it,  just  as  we  receive  the  doctrines  of  gravitation 
and  magnetism  upon  their  proper  evidence,  the  testimony  of  our 
senses,  and  in  the  very  form  in  which  our  senses  represent  them, 
never  concerning  ourselves  with  the  modus  operandi,  and  never 
undertaking  to  solve  the  speculative  difficulties  in  which  all  such 
subjects  are  involved. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  agency  aflfords  other  instances  to  the 
same  purpose.  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God." 
But  how  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of  divine  agency  m  this  con- 
cern !  How  the  minds  of  inspired  men  were  affected  ;  how  reli- 
^ous  truth  coXild  be  communicated  to  them  immediately  from  Gk>d, 
80  as  not  to  supersede  the  operation  of  their  own  reason,  memory 
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iiid  imiginitioiiy  and  yet  in  such  a  way,  ttiat  tihey  cotdd  dMin- 
goish  with  oertaintj,  between  the  mere  operation  of  those  facut 
ties  and  the  mfiJlible  teaching  of  the  Spirit — all  Hub  is  macru- 
table.  Bnt  sueh  a  circumstance  ought  not  ei&er  to  jMreyent  or  to 
weaken  oar  belief  of  the  real  inspiration  of  thoee  who  wrote  the 
Seriptoree* 

We  are  also  tau^t  that  believers  are  bom  agam  of  the  Sprit 
of  God,  and  that  while  they  are  working  out  theur  own  salvation, 
God  woriceth  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do.  Of  this  doctrine 
there  is  abundant  evidence,  arising  frtmi  the  dependence  of  man 
afl  a  creature,  frcmi  his  depravity  as  a  sinner,  and  finom  the  plain 
taachingi  of  Scripture.  This  is  a  fundamental  truth.  Withotit 
it  our  hope  of  spiritual  good  would  languish,  and  the  gospef  be- 
come a  dead  letter.  Bat  tiie  mode  of  this  divine  influence  is  a 
mystery.  Haw  Ihis  invisible  agent  can  exert  his  power  in  Had 
wind,  change  its  moral  nature,  azMl  eicite  good  aflections,  without 
interrupting  or  diminishing  moral  agency— -yea,  m  such  a  way  as 
merely  to  secure  the  ri^t  direction  of  that  agency;  how  be- 
lievers can  constantly  experience  the  operation  of  a  power  entirely 
distinct  from  tibeir  rational  fsEiculties,  and  yet  never  be  eonaeioas 
of  anytfamg  but  the  regular  operation  of  those  facultiee ;  how  the 
k)ve  of  God  can  be  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  yet  that  love  be  the  proper  and  responsible  act  of  the  believer; 
how  these  things  can  be,  we  are  not  able  to  explain.  But  if  we 
diould  deny  ilie  divine  agency  in  renewing  and  sanctifying  sinners, 
because  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  it,  we  should  aet 
as  absurdly,  as  a  man  who  hears  the  sound  <^  the  wind  that  blows, 
but  denies  its  existence,  because  he  cannot  teU  whence  it  eometii, 
or  whither  it  goeth. 

I  have  brought  forward  so  many  examples,  in  order  to  make  a 
distinct  and  permanent  impression  of  the  import  of  tiie  rule,  and 
the  value  of  this  particular  application  of  it.  It  betongs  to  the 
very  constitution  of  the  mind  of  man,  that  he  has  a  strong  thirst 
tor  knowledge ;  and  in  his  present  disordered  state,  he  has  a  pride, 
which  renders  him  unwilling  to  own  the  narrowness  of  his  oapa- 
cii^i  and  the  imperfection  of  his  intellectual  attainments.    When 
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oompeDad  by  Ui  anmeoaiBfial  eflbrii  to  lee,  that  he  is  and  mugfc 
be  ignorant  of  partacular  parts  of  a  subject ;  a  certain  frowardneaa 
of  traiper  frequently  inclines  him  to  deny  what  he  actually  knows* 
The  remarks  I  hare  made  in  the  present  Lecture,  aie  designed  to 
counteract  this  dangerous  tendency  of  our  nature.  A  careM 
obeerrance  of  it  will  not  cool  the  ardor  of  your  seal  in  the  pursuit 
cf  knoidedge ;  but  it  will  guard  you  against  the  evils  of  unaYoid»> 
Ue  igaoranoe,  fxiA  at  the  same  lime  secure  to  you  the  adnmtagei 
of  that  knowledge,  which  you  are  capable  of  attaining. 

Again.  A  doctrine,  well  supported,  is  not  to  be  rejected,  be* 
canse  it  may  appear  to  inYolre  an  impombOitf/.  It  is  evident  thai 
a  thing  may  appear  to  us  impossible,  when  it  is  not  so  in  reality. 
We*may  imagme  a  thing  to  be  impossible,  because  it  vaiiee  frooi 
iheooone  of  events  which  have  Alien  under  our  observation;  or  be* 
canae  we  8u|qMMe  that  the  power  of  God  is  subject  to  tiie  same 
limitations  with  human  power ;  or  merely  because  we  are  ignorant 
of  llie  nature  of  the  thing.  Thus  we  might,  at  first  view,  think 
the  resurrection  of  a  dead  man  to  life  to  be  an  impossible  evenly 
it  being  so  dififorent  fiom  anything  we  had  ever  known.  Whereas, 
if  it  were  common  for  dead  men,  after  a  certain  period,  to  be  re** 
tored  to  life  and  activity,  we  should  think  it  no  more  impossible, 
than  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  springing  of  com  from  seed  buried 
in  the  ground.  The  resurrection  of  mankind  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions, whether  buried  in  the  earth  or  ocean,  burned  to  ashes,  or 
left  to  consume  on  the  ground,  may  appear  to  some  utterly  impo#* 
mble,  because  they  have  no  suitable  views  of  the  divine  power. 
We  might  think  the  union  of  a  human  body  to  a  human  soul  inif 
possible,  and  the  union  of  human  nature  to  the  divine  nature  in 
the  person  of  Christ  still  more  impossible,  from  our  ignorance  (^ 
the  nature  of  the  union,  and  of  the  things  united. 

I  do  not  assert,  that  we  are  unable,  in  every  case,  to  determine 
that  a  thing  is  impossible.  I  mean  only  to  caution  you  against 
relying  on  your  first  views,  and  formmg  hasty  conclusions,  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  anything  which  is  declared  in  Scripture,  or  proved 
by  reason.  My  object  is  to  keep  you  from  concluding,  that  any 
pfopoflition  involves  an  nnpossibility,  before  you  have  maturely 
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ooiundered  tlie  subject,  and  obtained  adequate  knowledge  of  ita 
naiture  and  circumstances. 

Again ;  we  are  not  to  reject  a  doctrine  supported  by  suffident 
eyidence,  because  we  cannot  reconcile  it  with  some  obvious  principle 
cS  reason,  or  some  acknowledged  truth  of  reyelation.  The  inconsia- 
tency  which  strikes  us,  may  be  merely  apparent.  It  is  so  with 
those  phenomena  of  tbe  loadstone,  which  seem  to  be  contrary  to 
tiie  general  law  of  gravitation.  Magnetism  and  gravitation  4^6 
distinct  physical  powers,  and  are  regulated  by  distinct  laws.  And 
neither  of  iliese  powers  aflfords  any  argument  against  the  other, 
ihou^  in  particular  cases  one  of  them  may  prevent  the  losible  eflfoot 
of  the  other.  This  is  the  case,  too,  with  the  alleged  inconastenoy 
between  the  purpose  and  agency  of  Qod,  and  the  freedom  and 
accountability  of  man.  The  inconsistency,  so  often  asserted,  is  at 
most  merely  apparent,  and  is  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  eitilier 
the  one  or  the  other.  The  forgiveness  of  sin  may  appear  inoon- 
astent  with  the  veracity  of  God  in  the  penalty  of  his  law.  But 
this  apparent  inc(msistency  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  denying 
the  doctrine  of  forgiveness,  or  of  the  divine  veracity,  as  both  <tf 
them  are  cleariy  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  notwithstanding 
their  seeming  inconsistency,  may  be  perfectly  reconciled  with  each 
other,  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  atonement.  It  is  an  obvious 
truth,  that  Jesus  was  truly  and  properly  man,  which  may  appear  in- 
consistent with  his  being  truly  and  properly  God.  But  as  both  are 
asserted  in  Scripture,  the  inconsistency  must  be  merely  apparent, 
and  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  deny  either  the  humanity  or 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the  divine  Trinity 
and  Unity. 

In  a  multitude  of  instances,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  an  appearance  of  inconsistency,  where  there  is  none  in  real- 
ity. Such  an  appearance  of  inconsistency  between  different  doc- 
trines is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  we  should  disbelieve  either  of 
them. 

A  doctrine  of  revelation  may  seem  to  be  irreconcilable  with 
some  received  principle  of  reason,  or  some  acknowledged  truth  of 
revelation,  because  some  of  the  terms  employed  are  used  in  aa 
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uncommon  Bense.  A  few  examples  wiQ  show  how  mudi  depeods 
on  this  circmnstance.  The  doctrine  of  tiuree  persons  in  the  one 
^vine  Being  may  seem  incompadble  with  the  divine  unitj,  because 
tiie  word  person  is  here  used  in  an  uncommon  technical  sense  — 
a  mnae  api«opriate  to  theology ;  and,  I  may  add,  because  the  word 
umify  must  here  be  understood  in  a  sense  equally  uncommop  and 
^spNipTiaAb ;  as  it  is  unquestionably  true,  tibat  the  unity  of  God 
diftrs  «i  really  Seom  the  unity  of  a  man  as  the  personality  of  the 
HaQier,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  differs  from  the  persoD- 
a£ty  of  human  beings.  Christ  is  said  to  have  paid  the  price  of 
our  redemption,  and  to  have  bought  us  wilh  a  price ;  and  yet,  we 
are  justly  liable  to  punishment,  and  our  salvation  is  a  free  fff^ 
These  things  may  appear  inconsistent,  merely  because  the  worda 
ftijfj  priae  and  redemption  are  used  in  a  sense  suited  to  the  nature 
qf  the  Bulgect  which  is  a  metaphorical  sense. 

It  is  a  representation  of  Scripture  that  Ghxi  blots  out  the  sins  of 
believers,  and  will  not  remember  them.  This  may  appear  inoonb" 
flirteui  with  Ood's  brin^ping  into  judgment  all  the  actions  of  men, 
whether  good  or  bad,  because  the  peculiar,  metaphorical  manner 
in  which  the  Scriptures  speak  of  God's  not  remembering  or  blotr 
ting  out  our  sins  is  not  duly  attended  to.  In  like  manner,  sinners 
being  required  to  repent  and  obey  the  gospel  may  appear  incon- 
sistent with  their  being  without  strength  and  dead,  because  the 
peculiar  sense  of  these  words  is  not  well  understood. 

Let  me  say,  further,  tliat  a  doctrine  of  revelation  may  appear 
ineonsistent  with  some  received  principle  of  reason,  or  some  other 
doctrine  of  revelation  because  the  one  or  the  other  is  not  under- 
stood with  its  proper  limitations.  A  proposition,  taken  in  its  TooeX 
universal  sense,  may  not  be  true,  nor  consistent  with  some  other 
doctrines  commonly  received.  But  as  soon  as  you  restrain  the 
sense  of  the  proposition  to  those  things  to  which  it  properly  re- 
lates, both  its  truth  and  its  consistency  with  other  doctrines,  will 
become  obvious.  The  following  examples  will  show  the  importance 
of  this  point. 

Paul,  speaking  of  the  resurrection,  1  Cor.  xv,  uses  language 
which,  understood  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  is  irreconcilable  with 
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what  is  said  elsewhere  reepectmg  the  state  of  the  wicked  after 
death.  But  the  difficulty  yanishes,  when  jou  limit  the  sense  of 
the  Apostle's  expression  to  his  proper  subject,  that  is,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  saints. 

^^  By  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  ff&  came  upon  all  men 
to  justification  of  life."  This  will  appear  inconsistent  with  many 
texts  of  Scripture,  which  declare  that  all  unbelieyers  are  under 
condemnation,  unless  the  sense  of  the  apostle's  words,  *^  the  fi'ee 
gjUt  came  upon  all  men  to  justification  of  life,"  is  restricted,  as  I 
think  it  should  be,  to  believers,  or  the  spiritual  seed  of  Christ ;  or 
unless  the  fi^e  ffR  coming  upon  all  to  justification  can  be  made 
to  signify  merely,  that  a  provision  was  made  for  all,  or  that  tlie 
free  gift  was  offered  to  all. 

Once  more ;  the  gospel  requires  faith  in  Christ  as  the  indispeih 
sable  condition  of  salvation ;  which  seems  irreconcilable  with  the 
salvation  of  little  children,  unless  the  requisition  is  limited  to  those 
who  are  capable  of  understanding  and  performing  it.  In  like 
manner,  frdth  is  represented  as  necessary  to  baptism ;  whidi  ie 
inconsistent  with  infant  baptism,  unless  you  act  here  upon  the  same 
principle,  and  limit  the  necessity  of  faith  to  those  who  are  capable 
of  exercising  it,  and  who  are  to  be  baptized  on  the  ground  of  their 
own  frdth. 

In  these  and  many  other  cases,  there  is  the  same  reason  for 
understanding  a  proposition  in  such  a  restricted  sense,  as  there  is 
for  understanding  a  writer,  in  any  case,  according  to  his  manifest 
design.  Propositions  are  always  meant  to  relate  to  those  things, 
which  are  the  subjects  of  discourse.  Though  the  proposition  may 
be  universal  in  form,  the  extent  of  its  rignification  is  meant  to  be 
limited  to  the  proper  subject.  By  attending  to  this  reasonable 
limitation  of  the  meaning  of  words,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the 
perfect  consistency  of  many  doctrines,  which  would  otherwise  ap* 
pear  contradictory. 

Again.  An  appearance  of  contradiction  may  arise  merely  fitmi 
our  ignorance.  A  distinguished  writer  makes  the  inquiry :  ^^  K I 
see  a  contradiction  and  impossibility,  may  I  not  conclude  that  they 
aref  such  in  &kct  ?   Yes,"  he  says,  ^^  if  you  see  them.  But  in  order 
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tD  tee  them,  tke  object  mucit  be  wifiun  fhe  reacli  of  your  capacity. 
Thus,  when  the  Socinians  find  a  contradiction  in  what  religjlon 
teaches  of  the  mystery  of  Ihe  Trinity,  they  judge  contrary  to  the 
roles  of  natural  reason.  For  religjion  proposes  this  mystery  to  ns, 
IB  being  the  infinite  nature  of  Ck)d  himself,  which  is  aboye  the 
simost  reach  of  oar  comprehension ;  and  natural  reason  directs  ns 
not  to  jadge  of  objects  beyond  onr  capacity." 

Take  these  two  propositions ;  that  Qoi  is  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  an  things,  and  that  all  things  were  made  and  are  snch 
tained  by  Jesus  Christ.  These  propositions  may  appear  contradic- 
tory, snnpty  because  we  know  not  the  exact  relation  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  their  agency.  Num- 
berless instances  might  be  adduced  of  apparent  irreconcilable- 
iiess  between  propositions  which  are  true,  ariong  tram  our  igno- 
rance of  the  subjects  referred  to. 

To  c<mclude ;  we  are  not  to  reject  a  doctrine  well  supported, 
hecaose  it  is  encumbered  with  ever  so  many  difficulties  and  objec- 
lioDS,  which  we  are  unable  to  remove.  Boyle  shows,  that  dear, 
poedtiye  proof,  suited  to  the  nature  of  a  subject,  is  all  that  is  ne- 
cessaiy  to  gain  our  full  assent  to  a  doctrine,  and  &at  our  intellect 
need  not  always  take  notice  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  it. 
"Unanswerable  objections,"  says  Buffier,  "may  be  proposed  res- 
pecting points  which  cannot  be  seriously  doubted.  Objections  in 
such  cases  only  show  the  limits  of  the  human  mind,  but  do  not  in 
the  least  alter  the  truth  of  what  is  clearly  proved.  Objections 
may  be  brought  forward,  which  seem  to  confound  our  arguments 
-» which  still  make  no  impression  on  common  sense,  because  they 
are  illusions,  the  fisdsehood  of  which  may  be  discovered  by  the 
unerring  light  of  revelation,  though  it  cannot  be  always  demon- 
strated by  a  regular  analysis  of  our  thoughts.  We  are  not  able, 
by  reason,  to  remove  such  objections  and  difficulties,  because  they 
relate,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  subjects  which  are  infinite,  on 
which  oar  minds  must  be  lost.  Therefore,  nothing  is  more  ridicu- 
lous than  the  vain  confidence  of  certain  men,  who  alfect  a  kind  of 
triumph,  because  we  can  make  no  reply  to  their  objections.  I  find  it 
disputed,  whether  I  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  any  other  beings, 
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beside  mjself ;  whether  a  olook,  or  the  machine  of  the  muTene, 
mi^t  not  haye  been  the  work  of  chance.  I  see  these  things  de- 
bated by  philosophers.  Yet,  howeyer  great  thej  may  be  as  phi- 
losophers, after  they  haye  stated  the  reason  of  their  doubts,  I 
sometimes  say  within  myself,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  answer 
their  sophistical  refinements,  but  that  I  have  seen  men  shut  up  is 
hmatics  for  less  extraragant  notions." 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  puzding  objectkms  which  are 
urged  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  are  likely  to  have  an 
influence  too  £eivorable  to  skepticism.  It  is  therefore  manifiwtfy 
importsnt  that  all  Christians,  and  it  is  specially  important  that  you 
who  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  who  must  be  oqd- 
yersant  with  the  various  difficulties  which  hang  around  ahnott 
every  subject,  should  carefully  inquire,  in  what  way,  or  by  what 
precautions,  the  mmd  can  be  most  efiectually  guarded  agamst  that 
fearful  influence.  I  might  enlarge  on  tins  point.  But  I  can  do 
no  more  at  present  than  to  touch  upon  the  following  simpla  di- 
rections. 

1.  Hz  it  in  your  minds,  that  difficulties  msurmountable  to  us, 
attend  most  of  the  truths  of  ethics  and  theology,— 'those  whieh 
are  most  clear,  practical  and  important,  as  well  as  the  more^db- 
ecure,  speculative  and  uninteresting ;  and,  therefore,  that  sudi 
difficulties  are  m  reality  no  reason  agunst  the  firmest  fiiith. 

2.  Ghiard'  against  a  habit  of  ruminating  perpetually  upon  the 
objections  which  are  urged  against  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and 
accustom  yourselves  to  dwell  upon  the  plain,  positive  evidence  by 
which  they  are  supported.  The  mind  is  generally  affected  and 
imbued  with  the  properties  of  that  with  which  it  is  most  conver- 
sant. Our  feelings  become  gradually  assimilated  to  the  objects  of 
our  contemplation.  The  habit  which  some  men  have  formed^  of 
giving  a  disproportionate  attention  to  the  obscurities  and  difficulties 
of  moral  and  religious  truth,  produces  obscurity  and  difficulty  in 
their  own  mmds.  Whenever  a  principle  of  Christianity  is  brought 
into  view,  suddenly  tiieir  thoughts  are  turned  away  firom  the  evi- 
dence of  its  truth,  and  seized  with  all  the  perplexities  which  have 
been  bred  by  human  or  infernal  ingenuity  and  corruption ;  in  ooiir 
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•ecioeiioe  of  niiich  ttiey  are^  in  a  greit  mdanire,  ddbiired  firom 
Ibe  idvaatages  and  ocsnfoits  of  a  steady,  loimd  fiiiih.  Fona  a 
hM%  tb«a  of  gjlTing  a  fixed  attention  to  the  proof  cf  a  doctrine, 
lrillKWt1>ei&g  distraoted  or  distttibed  bj  the  objeetiane  with  whidi 
Ife  to  aBMNiItdd.  Tme,  Christian  ftidi  IB  strong.  It  holds  the  doo^ 
trines  of  reyelation  with  a  firm  grasp.  It  sees  their  beauty ;  it 
has  experienoed  their  worth ;  and  it  will  not  yield  them  up  to  the 
iMel  eloqiMnt  and  subtlii  opposen  Some  may  call  this  obBtmaey. 
II  to  indeed  as  immoyable  as  dbstinacy  itself,  but  oa  difierent 
grcyonda.  Obstinacy  is  grounded  on  pride  and  sel^oonceil.  It  fa 
ittrftolding)  beeause  yielding  would  imfflyan  hnperfectaon  idiioh 
H  to  unwiffing  to  acknowledge,  or  because  it  has  unreasonable 
ecnfidenoe  In  ojmiioDB  iHiich  it  has  once  embmced.  But  Christian 
&iih  to  unyielding,  because  it  rests  on  the  wisdom  and  veracity  cf 
CM.  It  was  exemplified  in  Abraham,  who  could  not  be  moved  by 
any  seeming  difficulties  or  impossibilities  relatiye  to  the  acoom- 
plidmient  of  Ghni's  promise.  And  why  ?  Because  he  had  unwa- 
vering confidence  in  God.  He  fixed  his  eye  so  steadily  on  the 
jfivine  veracity,  that  the  objections  of  unbelief  went  for  nothing. 
He  did  not  so  much  as  look  at  them.  Such  should  be  the  firmnAi 
of  our  fidth  in  the  doctrines  of  revelation.  We  should  rest  im- 
movably on  the  testimony  of  God.  However  cunning  and  plau- 
sible the  objections  which  may  assail  us,  we  should  adhere  unva- 
lyingly  to  divine  truth  —  resolved,  that  as  carnal  reason  did  not 
^e  us  our  faith,  it  shall  not  take  it  away. 

8.  If  you  would  be  secured  against  the  hurtful  influence  of  the 
objections  which  attend  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  you  must  treat 
those  doctrines,  not  as  mere  speculations,  but  as  practical  truths. 
Bi^t  practice  strengthens  and  confirms  right  faith,  because  it  to  a 
constant  demonstration  of  its  conformity  with  the  truth.  Without 
Una  practical  demonstration,  Christianity  will  be  received  at  best 
with  a  wavering  and  inefficient  faith.  We  see  here,  why  we  are 
less  prone  to  doubt  the  common  maxims  which  govern  our  conduct 
than  those  theories,  which  begin  and  end  in  the  intellect.  No 
man  to  so  bewildered  by  sophtotry,  as  to  doubt  the  testimony  of  hto 
aenses,  or  the  unifomnty  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  because  the  trutti 
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of  ibis  testinKmy ,  and  of  this  uniformity,  is  continually  iesied  and 
confirmed  by  experience.  And  the  experience  of  Christiana 
equally  confirms  the  tniihs  of  reli^on.  If  yon  make  these  tmlhs 
practical  —  if  you  live  mider  their  influence,  as  the  fiuthful  ser- 
Tants  of  Christ  do,  no  objections  can  shake  the  firmness  of  your 
&ith. 

Finally.  Seek  tiie  divine  guidance.  This  is  your  grand  secu- 
rity. Gk>d  is  tiie  Lord  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  of  the 
heart.  It  is  his  Spirit  that  illuminates  and  guides  believers. 
When  we  are  inyolved  m  darkness,  and  perplexed  with  difficulties, 
and  on  the  point  of  ^ving  up  our  faith ;  a  few  rays  of  li^t,  beain> 
ing  firam  heaven,  can  dissipate  our  darkness  and  difficulties,  and 
cause  our  understanding  and  heart  delightfully  to  rest  in 
tmtii. 


LECTURE   Vl. 


OH  Tn  VBB  AND  SXPLANATIOK  OF  THB0L06ICAL  TIBM8. 

Tqt  irho  employ  the  common  modes  of  speech  respecting  the 
dootrines  of  theology,  have  been  charged  with  osmg  words  in  an 
imintellipble  and  senseless  manner.  A  lend  cry  has  been  raised 
against  them,  for  pretending  to  believe  propositions^  the  terms  oS 
which  tiiey  do  not  understand  ;  for  introducing  forms  of  exprea- 
flkm  which  mean  nothing,  and  so  can  be  of  no  advantage.  They 
expend  their  zeal  and  labor,  it  is  said,  upon  unmeaning  words, 
and  keep  the  world  in  a  contest  about  distinctions  merely  verbal. 
In  Berkeley's  Minute  Philosopher,  Alciphron  comes  forward  with 
very  ingenious  declamation  on  this  subject,  with  reference  to  the 
word  ffrtJice,  which  he  uses  to  signify  a  principle  of  holiness  in  the 
heart.  ^*  It  is  well  known,"  he  says,  ^^  that  no  point  hath  created 
more  controversy  in  the  church  than  this  doctrine  of  grace.  But 
one  thing  I  should  desire  to  be  informed  of,  to  wit ;  what  is  the 
dear  and  distinct  idea  marked  by  the  word  grace  ?  To  know  this 
is  surely  an  easy  matter,  provided  there  is  an  idea  annexed  to  the 
term.  And  if  there  is  not,  it  can  be  neither  the  subject  of  ra- 
tional dispute,  nor  the  object  of  real  faith.  Men  may  indeed  impose 
iqxm  themselves  and  others,  and  pretend  to  argue  and  believe, 
when  at  bottom  there  is  no  argument  or  belief,  further  tiian  mere 
verbal  trifling.  Grace,  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense,  either  for  beauty 
or  &vor,  I  can  easily  understand.  But  when  it  denotes  an  active, 
vital,  mUng  principle,  influencing  the  mind  of  man,  distinct  from 
every  rational  power  or  motive ;  I  profess  myself  altogether  unable 
to  understand  it,  and  therelbre  I  cannot  consent  to  any  proposition 
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concerning  it.  I  did  cast  an  eje  on  the  writings  of  some  divines, 
and  talked  with  others  on  the  subject.  But  after  all  I  had  read 
or  heard,  I  could  make  nothing  of  it,  having  always  found,  when 
I  Ifdd  aside  the  word  grace,  and  looked  into  my  own  mind,  a  per- 
fect vacancy,  or  privation  of  all  ideas.  And  I  suspect  that  other 
men,  if  they  examined  what  they  call  grace  with  the  same  exact- 
ness, would  agree  witii  me,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  an  empty 
name.  Of  the  same  kind  are  many  other  points  respecting  neces- 
sary articles  of  faith."  Thus  £Bur  Alciphron.  Unitarian  writers 
have  frequently  made  similar  remarks  with  reference  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Trinitarians. 

Now  all  the  declamation  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  so  lavishly 
poured  out  against  the  asserters  of  the  Christian  mysteriesi  evi- 
denfly  overlooks  a  very  obvious  and  important  distinction,  vis.  the 
distinction  between  clearly  understanding  the  meaniog  or  use  of 
words,  and  fully  comprehending  the  nature  of  those  things  to  whidi 
tbey  relate*  Metaphysicians  and  philosoj^ers  agree  to  use  weeds 
ki  relation  to  tixings,  whose  nature  is  acknowledged  to  be,  in  some 
t6spects,  unknown  and  unknowable.  Now  it  is  perfectly  plain, 
Hiat  no  proper  explanation  can  be  given  of  a  thing,  in  those  xespeeto 
in  which  it  is  unknown.  The  question  is,  whetiier  that  which  is, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  unknown  and  unknowable,  can  proper- 
tf  be  referred  to  by  a  word.  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  first 
answer  another,  namely,  whether  We  can  determine,  that  there  is 
tfiything  in  tiie  universe,  the  nature  of  which  we  do  not  filUy  un- 
derstand. If  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is  such  a  thi^g,  tiieiMnu^7 
that  thing  may  properly  be  denoted  by  some  word»  And  we  may, 
moreover,  point  out  by  a  word,  the  very  respect  hat  which  we  do 
not  understand  it.  Who  will  assert  that  a  thing,  whose  nature  is 
not  fbUy  known,  is,  to  us,  as  though  it  did  not  exist;  aodtiierefbve 
that  we  can  have  no  occasion  to  make  any  word  stand  f<»r  itt 
Many  subjects,  which  are  obviously  most  interesting  to  man,  in- 
edve  things  which  lie  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge. 
But  both  in  Scripture  and  in  common  discou]se,w^rdsaie£uniliar- 
1^  osed  respecting  thoee  very  subjects. 
]  WiMitlhavesaidof  detenmningtiMitsOinitliingM^^ 
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ttttoro  we  are,  in  some  respeeti)  ignotuit,  doei  not  mfohe  tiie  ab- 
Mrditf  of  our  knowing  what  is  miknowable,  or  seeing  what  is  m- 
tkdble.  It  is  mily  saying  what  an  eminent  Christian  jdliikwopher 
said,  Hull,  as  the  eye  can  diseover  ihe  limits  cS  its  own  aetitilf , 
and  oonsequentiy  that  some  objects  are  disproporftioned  to  it ;  so 
we  can  judge,  by  an  inward  sense,  that  some  tiungs  surpass  the 
power  of  our  mind,  or  ihe  limits  of  our  knowledge.  This  we  can 
do  just  as  eai^,  as  we  can  determine  the  Ihrnts  of  our  corporeal 
strength.  Who  finds  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining^  that  he  is  tm- 
aUe  to  moTe  a  moontain,  or  tiiat  moTing  a  moontaintrinsoeiidshis 
strength  f  And  who  finds  it  any  more  difficult  to  aseertain,  that 
he  is  unable,  by  ihe  utmost  stretch  of  his  understanding,  to  com- 
pf^riiend  tihe  perfection  of  God ;  in  other  words,  thattfaereis  some- 
tUng  in  Qod,  wluoh  transcends  tiie  largest  extent  of  his  knowledge  ? 
A  man,  hanng  satisfied  himself  of  this,  can  not  only  use  the  woid 
€hdy  or  JAo9ah,  to  denote  the  eternal  and  infinite  Bemg,  but  ean 
flMke  some  word  stand  for  what  is  unknown,  and  use  thai  word  in 
nrious  Important  propositions;  as,  Godisof  unseardkaUe  wisdom; 
his  love  is  incomprehensible ;  the  greatness  of  his  power  who  can  un- 
derstand. In  such  sentences,  ihe  words,  unsearchable  and  inc(Hn- 
pvehensible  do  of  themselyes  indicate,  that  there  is  something  un- 
known and  unknowable  in  the  subject ;  or  that  we  have  attempted 
to  extend  our  minds  to  a  complete  comprehension  of  Otoij  but  find 
ttat  his  perfeciaons  transcend  our  intellectual  powers. 

It  is  very  often  the  case,  that  known  attributes  or  effects  are 
eonffldered  as  implying  a  cause,  or  substance,  which  we  know  not, 
except  as  it  appears  in  those  attributes  or  effects.  Thus  we  con- 
rider  the  i^ienomena  of  magnetism,  as  resulimg  fi:H>m  an  invisible, 
imperceptible  cause  in  the  nature  of  ihe  magnet ;  and  doubtless 
colors,  odors,  and  flavors  result  from  a  certain  unknown  compootion 
of  the  bodies  which  we  see,  smell,  and  taste,  or  from  a  certain 
onk&QWn  disposition  of  the  particles  of  matter  composing  them. 
To  that  unknown  nature  or  constitution  we  may  surely  apply  a 
word.  And  if  any  one  inquires  in  what  sense  we  use  that  word, 
ttr  what  it  signifies ;  we  answer,  it  signifies  that  very  unknown 
nature  or  c(mstituti<m.    This  is  a  fiur  explanation  of  the  sense  in 
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which  we  use  fhe  word.  Accordingly  we  can  never  be  charged, 
in  each  a  case,  with  using  a  word  without  meaning ;  for  we  haye 
said,  it  means  that  very  unknown  nature  or  constitution.  Nor 
is  this  use  of  a  word  unintelligible,  although  the  thing  which  it 
denotes  is,  in  itself,  above  our  knowledge. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  things  of  this  nature,  though  in 
themselves  unknown,  are  understood  by  their  e&cts,  or  related 
circumstances.  And  these  eflfects,  or  related  circumstances,  are 
referred  to  and  indicated  by  the  words  which  are  employed. 

Of  tbe  general  subject  to  which  I  have  now  called  your  atten- 
tion, I  ^ve  tbe  following  illustration.  A  child  is  eaily  acquainted 
witli  his  parents,  and  uses  the  words  fietther  and  mother.  And  no 
one  will  deny  that  he  uses  these  words  intelligibly  and  properly. 
But  what  does  he  know  respecting  his  parents?  Does  he  know 
the  ori^  of  tbe  relation  existing  between  him  and  them  7  Does 
he  know  the  grand  design  of  the  relation,  as  it  respects  the  good 
of  tbe  church  and  society  7  Does  he  know  the  various  obligatimis 
involved  in  the  relation  on  his  parents'  side,  and  on  his  own? 
Does  he  know  the  consequences,  which  will  follow  from  it,  in  this 
life,  and  in  the  life  to  come  ?  Of  all  this  tbe  child,  just  beaconing 
to  speak,  knows  littie  or  nothing.  What  then  does  he  mean  by 
the  words  fie^er  and  mother?  For  what  purpose  does  he  use 
them?  I  answer,  he  uses  them  to  signify  all  that  he  knows 
respecting  his  parents ;  all  that  their  presence  and  tbeir  constant 
care  and  kindness  have  taught  him.  With  some  of  the  endearing 
drcumstances  of  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  him,  he  has 
already  become  acquainted.  He  has  experienced  some  of  its 
beneficial  efifects.  Of  the  rest  he  is  ignorant.  Yet  he  is  tau^t 
to  use  and  does  very  properly  use  the  words  denoting  that  relar 
tion.  Ten  years  after,  when  his  knowledge  of  his  parents  is 
greatiy  increased,  he  applies  to  them  the  same  names.  Now,  as 
before,  these  names  stand  for  all  that  he  has  learned  respecting 
his  parents.  And  after  ten  years  more,  he  still  employs  the  same 
words  to  express  his  more  enlarged  and  mature  knowledge  of  the 
orig^i,  the  nature,  t^e  circumstances,  and  e&cts  of  the  parental 
relaticm. 
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On  ^aa  example  I  offer  a  few  remarks. 

1.  The  words  &ther  and  mother  are,  at  the  three  periods  mei^ 
tuned,  used  in  various  sensee,  thou^  not  in  senses  which  dash  wiili 
each  other*  At  firsts  the  words  are  ezpressiye,  not  of  the  relation 
in  itadf  oonsidered,  bat  of  some  endearments  attending  it,  cft  some 
benefieial  oooeeqnences  flowing  from  it.  At  subsequent  stages 
of  the  diild's  improyement,  the  words  become  ezpressiye  of  the 
same  things  in  a  higher  degree,  and  of  additional  circumstances. 
The  sense  of  the  word  is,  in  each  case,  suited  to  the  degree  of 
knowledge  which  the  child  has  of  his  parents.  And  Ihe  additions 
which  are,  from  time  to  time,  made  to  tiie  sense  of  the  words,  are 
•hrajni  cooosient  with  their  original  sense.  We  have  here  then 
what  maj  prq>eriy  be  called  a  ffrawing  sense  of  words. 

2*  The  words  &ther  and  mother  are  used  bj  the  child  as  prop* 
eilj  at  one  of  the  periods  above  mentioned,  as  at  another.  It  is 
indeed  ^roe,  that  the  ngnification  is  not  so  large  at  one  period  as 
ai  another.  But  it  needs  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  supposed  less 
pfoper  or  less  definite. 

8.  The  words,  when  most  limited  in  their  sense,  may  have  a 
very  salntary  influence,  as  they  may  be  connected  with  rules  of 
higjh  obligation,  and  be  so  used  as  to  enforce  the  most  important 
duties.  In  short,  they  may  be  a  means  of  regulating  the  temper 
and  ccmduct  of  the  child. 

AH  tills  may  be  asserted,  and  with  additional  force,  respecting 
the  word  Gh)D.  First ;  this  word  may  be  used  by  a  child,  in  a 
sense  very  difierent  from  that,  in  which  it  is  used  by  a  man  of  en-' 
fif^tened  understanding.  But  the  senses,  though  different,  may 
be  perfectiy  conustent.  Secondly ;  a  child  may  use  the  word  as 
property,  as  a  man.  And  thirdly ;  the  word,  when  employed  by 
a  diild  with  the  least  extent  of  signification,  may  be  of  great  use 
in  exciting  proper  affections,  begetting  good  habits,  and  forming 
rules  to  direct  the  actions  of  life. 

As  the  subject  before  us  is  of  fundamental  importance,  I  shall 
confirm  what  I  conceive  to  be  just  principles,  by  presenting,  sum- 
marily, the  views  of  Berkeley,  in  that  very  ingenious  work,  the 
Ifinute  Philosopher.     Euphranor  undertakes  to  prove  to  Alciphron 
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ibe  propriety  of  using  certain  tenoi,  although  do  jxecaae  and  ade- 
quate ideas  can  be  fonned  of  the  nature  of  the  things  denotedby 
them.  He  does  this  by  the  ezaio|)le  of  the  if(ad  force.  Alciplma 
jkefioM  force  to  be  that  in  bodies,  whioh  produces  motion,  and  othar 
sensible  eff^sts,  and  hdds,  ihab  it  is  acmiething  distinct  firom  tkoaa 
sftoti ;  but  acknowledges,  that  he  couki  form  no  precise  idaadf 
fefee,  aside  firom  ito  efiects.  Ei^phranor  then  proceeds  to  aay; 
^^  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  maiqr 
speculations,  reasonings,  and  disputes  about  this  same  faree.  And 
to  ezpla«n  its  nature,  and  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of  it,  Urn 
tenns  gravity,  reaction,  vis  inertia,  vis  inata,  via  impressa,  tie 
mortua,  vis  viva,  impetus,  momentum,  solicitatio,  conatus,  and  dircn 
other  such  like  expressions  have  been  used  by  learned  men ;  and 
no  small  Cimlaroversiee  have  arisen  about  the  notions  or  dufinitimna 
of  these  terms.  It  has  pusded  men  to  know,  whetiiar  force  to 
fi|sritual  or  corporeal ;  whether  it  remains  after  action ;  how  it  to 
transferred  firom  one  body  to  another.  Strange  paradoKfiS  hara 
been  fonned  about  its  nature,  properties,  and  proportions.  Upoit 
the  whole  therefore,  may  we  not  pronounce,  that  ezdudkig  bodj, 
time,  space,  motion  and  all  its  sensible  measures  and  efEects,  w# 
shall  find  it  as  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  forecj  as  of  ffraee.  Ajui 
yet—-  there  are  very  evident  propositions  relating  to  force,  whiek 
contain  useful  truths ;  for  instance,  that  a  body  with  ccmjunot 
forces,  describes  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  in  the  same  time 
that  it  would  the  sides  with  separate  forces.  Is  not  this  a  prineip 
pie  of  very  extensive  use  ?  —  Shall  we  deny  that  it  is  of  aae,  be^ 
cause  we  have  no  distinct  idea  of  the  nature  of  &rce  ?  or,  Aat 
which  we  admit  with  regard  to  force,  upon  what  pretence  can  we 
deny  concerning  grace  7  K  there  are  queries,  disputes,  perpleii* 
ties,  diversity  of  opinions  about  the  one,  so  there  are  about  the  other 
also.  If  we  can  form  no  precise,  distinct  idea  of  the  (me,  se 
neither  can  we  of  the  other.  Ought  we  not  therefore,  by  panljf 
of  reason,  to  conclude,  that  there  may  possibly  be  divers  true  and 
useful  propositions  concerning  the  one,  as  well  as  tlfe  otiber ;  and 
that  grace  may  be  an  object  of  our  faith,  and  influence  our  life^ 
although  we  cannot  attain  a  distinct  idea  of  it,  separate  firom  Gkid 
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Ae  AnthoTy  firam  man  the  subject,  and  finom  yirtue  and  piety  its 
eSbeti.'*-— We  wi^t  make  the  same  remarks  respecting  dispoo- 
tioB,  jnfpeomtyj  or  prindple  of  action,  and  other  things  of  Cke 
kind,  ivhen  spcdcen  of  as  distinct  from  all  their  operations  or  effects. 

Ptteeeding  in  the  same  iray,  it  is  shown  by  that  distingoished 
amUior,  thai  a  man  may  belieye  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  ihaft 
kithat  the  Falher,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  Gtodj  althon^he  does 
bdI  ftnn  in  his  mind  any  clear,  abstract  ideas  of  Trinity,  substance 
OT  peimnaGty ;  provided  that  this  doctrine  of  a  Creator,  Redeemer, 
and  Saactifier  makes  proper  impressions  on  his  mind,  jwoducing 
kfe,  hope,  gratitude  and  obedience,  and  thereby  becomes  an  op- 
eraftre  primnple,  mfluencing  his  Efe  and  actions.  It  is  shown  too 
fliat  men  may  believe  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  or  that  in  him 
Chid  uid  man  make  one  person,  and  be  verily  persuaded  thereof, 
io  fiv  as  fixr  such  &ith  to  become  a  real  principle  of  life  and  oon> 
doot ;  inasmuch  as,  by  virtue  of  such  persuasion,  they  submit  to 
Us  govenunent,  beUeve  his  doctrine,  and  practice  his  precepts,  at 
Iboo^  they  firame  no  abstract  idea  of  the  union  between  the  divine 
nature  and  flie  human,  nor  may  be  able  to  clear  up  the  notion  of 
person  to  the  contentment  of  a  philosopher.  ^^  To  me,"  he  says, 
^it  seems  evident,  that  if  none  but  those,  who  could  themselves 
explain  the  principle  of  individuation  in  man,  or  untie  ttie  knots 
and  answer  the  objections  which  may  be  raised,  even  about  human 
personal  identity,  would  require  us  to  explain  the  divine  mysteries ; 
we  should  not  be  often  called  upon  for  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  ol 
person  in  relation  to  the  Trinity,  nor  would  the  difficulties  on  that 
head  be  often  objected  to  our  faitL" 

Snppoae  now  an  opposer  of  ike  common  orthodox  doctrine 
should  recite,  as  many  anti-trinitarian  writers  have  done,  the  vari- 
ous explanations  which  have  been  given  of  divine  perscmality  and 
Trintty,  and  should  assert  ike  utter  uselessness  of  all  propositions 
and  of  all  pretended  faith  respecting  a  subject  so  Ettle  understood, 
and  so  totally  unexfdained ;  I  should  deem  it  suffident  to  make 
ttia  ibDofring  remarks. 

1.  AB  attempts,  by  ancient  or  modem  divines,  to  explain 
mttapkyaieany  llie  naiiore  or  ground  of  that,  which  is  called  per- 
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about  peraonalityy  Trinity,  and  unity  in  Qoj>j  as  though  these 
must  have  exactly  the  same  signification  in  theology,  as  in 
OQBmMm  speech.  For  it  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
thai  technical  terms,  yea,  that  all  terms  used  in  theology,  must 
necenarily  have  a  ngnification  more  distant  from  what  they  have 
IB  regard  to  the  ccmmion  affidrs  of  life,  than  any  technical  words 
laed  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  general  remark  is,  I  think, 
imffinient  to  obviate  a  multitude  of  .arguments  and  cavils,  which 
derive  all  their  jdaumbility  and  strength  from  understanding  tbe 
pecoKar  scientific  terms  commonly  used  in  thedogy,  in  the  same 
aenae,  as  when  applied  to  ordinary  subjects. 

I  hav6  not  by  any  means  intended  to  intimate,  that  terms,  taken 
fitnn  comBKm  language,  and  employed  in  an  unusual  manner  in 
ftedogy,  oog^t  not  to  be  defined  or  explained.  Explanations  of 
words  aere  lii^y  important,  and  in  many  cases  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent miniakftfii  to  render  our  arguments  intelligible,  and  to  impart 
eleamflfls  to  our  discourse.  But  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 
determiDe  what  constitutes  a  proper  and  sufficient  definitaon  or 
explanation  of  theological  terms. 

On  this  point  my  principal  remark  is,  that  we  must  first  inquire, 
what  knowledge  we  have  of  the  particular  subject  in  theology,  to 
which  &e  word  under  consideration  is  applied ;  and  then  make  our 
definiticm  or  explanation  correspond  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  If  the  word  relates  to  a  simple  perception  or  emotion  of 
the  mind,  a  definition  or  explanation  is  not  to  be  attempted,  except 
as  is  common  in  dictionaries,  by  using  a  synonymous  word. 

If  ttie  word  stands  for  some  cause,  or  substance,  which  is,  in 
itself,  imperceptible  to  the  himian  mind ;  then  we  explain  it  by 
saying,  &e  word  stands  for  such  unknown  cause  or  substance. 
But  in  such  a  case,  the  use  of  the  word  would  be  without  mean- 
ing, were  not  &at  unknown  cause  or  substance  connected  with 
some  kpown  properties,  effects,  or  circumstances,  and  were  not 
these  intended  to  be  indicated  by  the  word.  In  every  case  like 
this,  a  proper  explanation  of  the  word  requires,  that  we  should 
eleariy  exhibit  these  related  properties,  effects,  or  circumstances. 
This  is  the  main  point.     It  is  in  this  way  a  considerable  part 
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of  our  most  important  ezplaoatioQfl  or  defiuitious  of  woi'ds  are 
£onned.  For  example,  I  aak  you  to  ezjdam  ihe  word  farce j  grav- 
Ujff  or  fnagnetUm,  You  say,  it  denotes  that  invisible  power  <« 
property,  from  which  result  such  particular  ejflfects.  I  ask  you  to 
explain  the  word  mind^  or  tpirit.  You  tell  me,  it  is  a  power, 
substance,  principle,  or  existence,  and  then  enumerate  some  of  its 
diief  operations  and  properties.  The  explanati(»i  of  ike  word 
Jehovah,  or  Godj  is  made  out  in  the  same  way.  The  word  denotes 
that  eternal  cause,  that  intelligent  aimighty  Being,  who,  though  in 
himself  unseen,  makes  himself  known  by  such  visible  acts.  And 
you  need  not  vary  from  this  general  principle  in  explaining  t]ie 
theological  terms  Trinity,  personality,  and  others  concerning  whidh 
Hxe  loudest  clamor  has  been  made.  Trinity,  you  say,  denotes  % 
certain  mode  of  the  divine  existence,  or  a  certain  distinction  in 
the  Godhead,  which  in  itself  is  ioscrutable.  Here,  as  in  numbQ^ 
less  other  cases,  the  word  stands  for  something,  which  is  in  itielf 
unknown.  Should  you  however,  stop  here,  the  word  would  be 
wholly  unexplained,  and  without  use.  But  you  prooeed  to  point 
out  the  important  results  of  this  incomprehensible  mode  of  the 
divine  existence — results  which  are  brought  to  view  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  such  as  these ;  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  the  one  God ;  Ihat  each  of  them  possesses  divine  pei^ 
fection ;  that  these  three  engage  together  in  transactions  respect^ 
ing  redemption ;  Ihat  the  Father  sends  the  Son  to  save  sinners ; 
that  the  Son  becomes  the  Redeemer,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
Sanctifier ;  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  as  well  as  the  Father,  have 
distinct  personal  attributes,  sjid  are  entitied  to  our  supreme  hooh 
age,  our  submission  and  our  confidence,  and  that  unspeakable 
blessings  flow  to  believers  from  the  love  and  agency  of  each. 
Now  you  come  upon  enlightened  ground.  Now  you  exjdain* 
That  unknown  mode  of  divine  existence,  called  Trinity,  is  mani- 
fested in  and  by  these  consequences  or  results.  You  speak  of  it 
— you  point  it  out  by  a  word,  with  a  reference  to  these  results- 
results,  which  are  plainly  of  immense  importance,  relating  as  they 
do,  to  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  affording  rules 
of  extensive  application,  for  the  regulation  of  our  aflbctions  and 
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OQDduct.  A  proper  explanation  of  the  sense  of  the  word,  Trinitjr, 
requiieB  an  enumeration  of  fliese  related  circumstances  or  results, 
irith  more  or  less  particnlarity  and  fulness,  according  to  the  end 
you  have  in  yiew.  This  being  done,  your  explanation  of  the  -word 
Trimly  is  as  real  and  proper  and  ou^t  to  be  as  satisfactory,  as 
any  definition  which  can  be  ^ven  of  tiie  word  spirit,  power,  or 
unity  in  application  either  to  Qod  or  man.  And  those  who  pre- 
tend that  no  proper  explanation  has  been  gjiven,  or  can  be  ^yen, 
of  ilie  words  Trinity,  person,  effectual  grace,  native  deprayity, 
and  oflier  fike  words,  or  that  there  is  any  peculiar  difficulty, 
attending  tbe  explanation  of  them,  show,  either  tbat  they  are 
greatfy  wanting  in  fiumess  and  candor,  or  that  tiiey  have  inyeeti- 
gated  the  subjects  of  tiieology  and  metaphysics  yery  superficially, 
or  else  that  their  heads  are  confused  by  ^ving  a  wrong  direetioQ 
to  fteir  studies,  or  by  pushing  their  speculations  to  an  unwarrant- 
aUe  and  dangerous  length. 

7* 


LECTURE    VII. 


DANGXRS  TO  BB  AVOIDED  IN  ANALOGIOAL  BJtABOmSB, 

Mt  object  in  this  Lecture  is  to  guard  your  minds  against  ifae 
dangers  which  arise  firom  analo^cal  reasoning,  when  applied  to  the 
dootrines  of  reli^on. 

Whenever  analogical  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  8uiq)odia0n  of  a 
$triet  analogy  between  the  attributes  and  operations  of  God,  and 
the  attributes  and  actions  of  man ;  between  the  measures  of  tfie 
divine  government  and  those  of  civil  government,  and  between  tfie 
nature  and  properties  of  the  human  soul  and  those  of  the  material 
or  animal  world ;  then  errors  of  one  kind  or  another  are  sore  to  be 
the  consequence. 

Dr.  Beid  has  shown,  that  no  reasoning  in  metaphjsicB  or  mental 
jdiiloBophy,  which  is  built  on  analogy,  can  be  regarded  as  conchi- 
sive.  And  it  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  religion,  that  aiMr 
lo^cal  reasoning  is  more  likely  to  lead  us  astray  on  tiiis  subject^ 
than  on  any  other. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  mankind  have  a  strong  propennty 
to  form  their  arguments  and  opinions  on  reli^ous  subjects,  as  weU 
as  on  others,  from  analogy.  The  causes  of  tiiis  propensity  are 
various. 

In  the  fibrst  place  we  have,  by  means  of  our  senses,  an  early  ac- 
quaintance with  sensible  objects.  The  common  buoness  of  £& 
leads  us  to  a  much  more  familiar  intercourse  with  them,  than  with 
spiritual  objects :  ^^  Hence  we  are  apt  to  measure  all  thingi  by 
them,  and  to  ascribe  to  thingp  most  renK>te  from  mattefi  the  qaali- 
tief  that  belong  to  material  things.'' 
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Beodefi  this,  the  langaage  which  relates  to  the  aSBura  of  life, 
Bind  especially  that  which  relates  to  the  subjects  of  religion,  abounds 
nittk  metaphors  and  mmiles,  taken  from  the  sensible  world,  and  the 
oommoQ  transactions  of  men.  These  figures  of  speech  are  all 
founded  on  9ome  analogy,  real  or  apparent,  between  sensible  ob- 
jects and  spiritual — between  our  common  transactions  and  the 
ooDoems  of  religion.  If  we  consult  the  whole  siaiicture  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  etymologyof  many  words,  which  are  not  generally 
regarded  as  metaphors,  we  shall  find  much  which  has  tended  to 
strengMien  ^^  impresaon  of  a  very  eztensiye  analogy  between  the 
aennble  and  the  spiritual  world,  and  between  common  truth  and 
ttie  doeftiJnee  of  religion. 

Our  piopensify  to  analogical  reasoning  is  still  further  strengthen- 
ed by  the  influence  of  imagination  and  curiosity.  We  are  naturally 
denioiiB  of  completely  understanding  the  nature  of  every  subject, 
and  can  haidly  be  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  our  limited  intelligence. 
This  eaniest  desire  after  knowledge  frequently,  in  difficult  cases, 
leads  ih^xma^nation  to  seek  relief,  by  resorting  to  things  fiuniliaily 
known,  and  drawing  iUustrations  from  them.  We  commonly  find 
that  men  are  inclined  to  found  their  arguments  and  systems  upon 
analogy,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  their  imagination,  and  the 
strength  and  impatience  of  their  curiosity.  The  errors  of  Origen, 
ihe  fimciful  schemes  of  metaphysics  adopted  by  the  schods,  and 
Hie  no  less  £Emciful  ones  adopted  by  some  writers  in  modem  times, 
have  been  owing,  perhaps  chiefly,  to  the  supposition  of  analo^es 
which  do  not  exist. 

Permit  me  to  direct  your  careful  attention  to  tbe  fidlacy  of  tiiat 
kind  of  analo^cal  reasoning,  which  is  here  intended.  A  littie  re- 
flectian  will  convince  you  that  the  metaphorical  language  of  Scrip- 
tore  does  not  imply  a  ibrict  analogy  between  those  things,  fitmi 
which  liie  metaphors  are  taken,  and  those  which  they  are  designed 
to  iDuBtrate.  There  is  indeed  some  analogy ;  otherwise  the  metsr 
phofs  would  be  forced  and  unintelligible.*  But  the  analogy  is  one 
whidi  relates,  not  to  meti^ysical,  but  to  moral  and  practical  truth ; 
and  H  is  always  to  be  limited  by  the  drift  of  the  discourse,  and  by 
iriiat  IS  otherwise  known  of  the  nature  of  the  subject    In  short, 
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die  aaoalogy  on  whieli  the  propriety  and  utility  of  metuphorioal 
hngaage  depend,  is  one  which  common  sense  easily  discoren,  and 
is  competent  to  restrict  within  its  {»oper  limits. 

As  the  metaphorical  langoage  of  Scripture  is  one  of  Uie  prinot 
pal  occasions  of  that  analo^cal  reasoning,  which  has  led  to  nek 
dangerous  results ;  it  will  be  important  to  fix  it  in  our  minds,  fiiai 
Scripture  metaphors  imply  no  such  exact  analogy  as  has  been  ms^ 
posed,  and  to  consider  the  consequences  which  naturally  fbUow  bom 
carrying  the  analogy  too  far. 

For  Ibe  purpose  of  illustrating  Ibe  general  prinoiplea  whidil 
wish  to  estabfish,  relative  to  the  rigjht  understanding  of  Soi^ytm, 
I  shall  adduce  a  few  plain  examples,  where  all  must  agree  as  tD 
the  meaning  of  the  metaphors,  and  tiie  kind  and  degree  of  analogy 
implied. 

Example  1.  Chd  is  a  rock.  Here  no  man  BojffOB&B  a  phyneal 
analogy  between  the  nature  of  a  rock,  and  the  nature  of  God. 
But  why  is  not  such  an  analogy  supposed  ?  Because  the  dri£k  of 
discourse  does  not  lead  to  it,  nor  does  the  knowledge  we^Meseas  of 
the  twosubjects  admit  of  it.  God,  we  know,  is  of  a  qniitnal  natoii. 
In  this  respect  be  can  bear  no  resemblance  to  a  rook.  God  ia  in- 
telligent, poweiful,  and  active,  and  possesses  eyery  moral  perfeclioii. 
In  an  these  respects  he  is  &r  from  resembling  a  rock.  The  melib- 
phor  is  demgned  to  illustrate  an  important  practical  tmtli.  One 
of  ibe  obvious  properties  of  a  rock,  namely  its  firmneflB,or  itabilityy 
represents  th^  strength  and  immutability  of  God,  the  stability  e( 
lus  government,  and  the  protection  and  security  he  afibrda  to  Aoaa 
who  trust  in  him.  In  tiiis  case,  common  seiuie,  to  which  tiie  Bibla 
is  addressed,  easily  discovers  the  meaning  of  the  metaphor,  and 
determines  at  once  tiie  analogy  implied  in  it 

Example  2.  Cfhrist  ealb  hU  cUBciples  his  sheep.  No  one  mf- 
poses  tiiat  this  metaphor  implies  any  resemblance  with  Teq)eoi  ta 
bodily  shape,  or  mental  powers.  If  we  only  oonaider  the  rebitmi 
which  existed  betweena  shepherd  and  his dieep  — his afiMtian and 
kindness  towards  them,  the  watchful  oare  he  exeroifled  over  flMB^ 
and  their  attachment  and  obedience  to  him ;  we  diall  find  no 
in  understanding  flie  metaphor.    Commoii  wmme^  jmy 
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peiij  inrifugiad,  is  oompetent  to  diaooyer  ami  limii  its  mgaS&oat 

Bnmple  8.  ChriBt  i»  a  ImJb.  ^'  Behold  the  l«nb  of  God." 
Heie  agun,  eommoii  flense,  taking  into  view  the  latter  part  of  the 
flentenoey  and  odier  passagee  ai  Soripture,  particidarlj  the  nae 
nade  of  the  kudb  in  aacrifioe,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  determine  flie 
weaning  rf  the  metaphor.  The  innocence  or  holineis  of  Christ  is 
loabUees  impGed.  But  the  principal  design  of  the  metaphor  is  to 
xq[ireeeni  Christ,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 
'In  the  last  two  examples,  the  metaphor  is  taken  firam  the  same 
Yet  oomanon  sense  perceives,  that  the  metaphor,  in  the 
ease,  Fsspeots  the  animal  as  related  to  a  shepherd;  andintfie 
otter  ease,  oonskiered  as  a  sacrifice  fnrsin. 

In  iheee  and  other  instances,  in  which  the  design  of  Scrqrtoie 
aetaphors  is  obvious,  eveiy  one  sees  what  absurd  and  inqaons  no- 
tioBS  wodd  flow  from  the  supposition  <tf  a  strict  and  eonqpleto 
ttilogjr. 

The  flfltte  remarks  apply  to  the  allegories  fnd  parables  of  Scrip- 
tue.  I  shall  give  only  one  instance,  that  of  the  wR^utt  yudg$. 
What  we  are  tau^t  of  the  justice  and  hoUness  of  Gh)d  forixids  flie 
loppodtion  of  any  analogy  between  his  charactor,  and  that  of  an 
viJDst  judge.  In  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  parable,  we  there- 
fbra  pass  by  the  charactor  of  ihe  judge,  and  other  circumstances 
nhioh  are  introduced  merely  to  make  the  parable  consbtont  with 
iiwlf,  and  fix  upon  one  point  of  similitude,  namely,  ihe  tfftd  qf 
fenevermg  impartunitf/.  And  even  here  the  analogy  is  to  be  limit- 
ed. For  tiie  particular  manrierj  in  which  the  mind  of  an  unjust 
judge  is  wearied  and  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  a  poor  widow, 
is  by  no  means  like  the  manner,  in  which  God  is  a&cted  by  prayer. 
Bat  in  regard  to  one  point,  that  is,  suecessy  the  importunate  appli- 
ealion  of  the  widow  to  the  unjust  judge,  and  the  importunate  prayer 
of  a  believer  to  Gk>d,  have  a  likeness.  It  is  as  though  he  had  said ; 
see  how  the  poor  widow  prevailed  over  even  an  unjust  judge  by 
her  importunity.  And  riiall  not  Gk)d,  who  is  infinitely  righteous 
and  merciful,  listen  to  the  humble  and  importunato  prayers  of  his 
ownchildienT 
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In  the  following  examples,  we  find  metajdiOTS  of  a  different  oast ; 
but  we  muBt  judge  of  the  analogy  implied  in  the  same  waj. 

God  is  called  our  Father,  our  Gh>yemor  or  King,  our  Proprie- 
tor, our  Phyucian,  our  Judge.  These  metaphors,  all  taken  firam 
different  states  of  human  life,  cannot  be  supposed  to  represent 
exactly  and  fully,  either  the  nature  of  God,  or  the  relationB  in 
which  he  stands  to  us.  The  information  which  we  possess  on  the 
subject,  forbids  the  supposition  tiiat  there  is  a  strict  and  perfect 
analogy  between  the  relation  of  God  to  us,  and  that  of  a  &ther  to 
his  children,  of  a  king  to  his  subjects,  of  a  proprietor  to  his  prop- 
erty, of  a  j^ysician  to  his  patients,  or  of  a  judge  to  those  who 
•re  judged.  The  metaphors  doubtiess  teach  us,  that  €rod  bean 
a  relation  to  us,  which  may  be  tndy  though  not  penfeetty  repre- 
sented by  these  different  relations  of  human  life ;  it  may  be  truly 
represented  in  some  respects — not  as  to  the  mode  of  God's  agen- 
cy in  us  and  upon  us,  but  as  to  the  reality  of  it,  the  ieiM/fto 
resulting  from  it,  and  the  consequent  chUgaJtion%  upon  us*  Uie 
metaphors  convey  practical  truths.  They  impresdvely  teadi  iu 
tiie  authority  and  goodness  of  Gk)d,  the  various  blessmgp  which  he 
bestows,  and  the  love,  gratitude  and  obedience  which  are  due  to 
him  from  his  redeemed  people. 

In  all  these  cases,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  intended  analogy 
may  be  carried  to  an  unwarrantable  extent,  and  what  absurditM 
may  be  thus  grafted  upon  these  metaphors.  Take,  for  example, 
the  relation  of  a  father y  which  is  so  often  ascribed  to  God,  and  see 
what  use  is  made  of  it  by  the  Universalist.  God  is  our  Father. 
But  what  £Bkther  would  see  his  children  in  a  state  of  extreme 
distress  and  torment  forever,  when  he  had  the  power  to  relieve 
tbem  ?  And  who  can  suppose  tiiat  Grod,  the  Father  of  his  rational 
creatures,  will  suffer  any  of  them  to  perish  forever  ?  Now  by  the 
same  unwarrantable  stretch  of  analogy,  you  might  prove  that  God 
will  never  take  away  our  life ;  because  he  is  our  Father ;  and  no 
ftther,  that  has  any  paternal  goodness,  will  kill  his  own  children. 
In  every  such  case,  the  imagination  and  the  natural  sensibilities, 
not  restrained  by  knowledge  and  judgment,  carry  the  reeemUanoe 
to  an  improper  length,  and  so  occasion  pernicious  eirora. 
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We  are  liable  to  ilie  same  tmstake,  when  anger  and  revenge 
are  ascribed  to  Qod.  There  is  certainly  a  great  dipwimilitade 
between  Qod  and  an  angiy  and  reyengefbl  man.  To  imagine  a 
siriet  aDabgy,  would  be  to  ascribe  to  God  feefings,  and  a  manner 
of  aetingy  of  which  he  is  totally  incapable.  There  is  still  an 
analogy  in  one  pcnnt  of  view ;  that  is,  the  effects  of  Gk>d's  diih 
iribasore  at  sin  may  be  tmly  represented  by  the  effects  of  hnman 
anger  and  rerenge ;  not  indeed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  those 
eflects  take  idace,  bnt  as  to  the  certainty  and  dreacffidnese  of 
fhem.  13ie  analogy  must  be  restricted  in  the  same  way,  when 
QcA  m  called  a  man  of  war,  and  is  likened  to  a  raging  honeMi 
Mbbed  of  her  yoong ;  and  when  he  is  said  to  repent  and  be 
grieved. 

Sin  is  m  Scriptore  represented  as  a  debt;  the  atonement,  as 
the  pojfment  of  a  debt ;  and  divine  pardon,  as  the  farffivenete  of 
ft  debt.  In  some  respects  there  is  a  real  analogy;  but  in'each 
inatanoe,  the  analogy  most  be  determined  by  the  natore  of  the 
iobjeot.  Ne^ect  of  this  principle  has  occasioned  strange  and 
hnrtfol  errors.  The  supposition  of  an  exact  and  perfect  resem- 
Uance  between  the  atonement  and  the  payment  of  a  pecuniary 
debt,  might  lead  us  to  deny  the  full  extent  of  the  provision  made 
by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  mankmd ;  or  it  might 
lead  us  to  believe,  that  all  men  will  finally  be  saved ;  or  what  is  a 
still  more  shocking  error,  to  believe  that  sinners  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  obey  the  divine  law,  and  cannot  be  justly  required  to 
endure  its  penalty.  If  reasoning  from  analogy  on  this  subject 
should  be  admitted  without  restriction,  the  opinions  just  alluded  to 
oould  not  be  controverted.  So  important  is  it  to  keep  analogy 
within  due  Ihnits. 

Some  plausible  errors  respecting  the  depravity  of  man  and  his 
sanctification  by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  respecting  other  subjects, 
have  been  occasioned  by  pushing  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  the 
analogy  implied  in  Scripture  metaphors.  If  sinners  are,  in  all 
respects,  like  men  literally  dead ;  it  is  indeed  absurd  to  represent 
them  as  under  obligation  to  obey  Grod,  or  to  call  upon  them  to 
repent.     If  the  agency  of  Gk)d  in  converting  men  firom  sin  to 
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bolmefls  is,  in  all  respects,  like  the  agencj  of  a  potter  in  making 
Tevels  for  honorable  usee ;  ihen  thoee  who  are  oonrerted  must  be 
altogether  involuntary  and  unconacious,  and  cannot  be  considered 
as  moral  agents.  And  if  the  proeess  of  Crod  in  hardening  the 
hearts  or  sinners,  is,  in  all  respects,  like  the  agency  of  a  man  in 
hardening  any  substance,  or  like  the  process  of  a  potter  in  making 
TOBols  for  mean  purposes;  if  Ood's  blindmg  the  eyes  of  the 
wicked  is,  in  all  respects,  Hke  a  man's  putting  out  &e  eyes  ot  hie 
nei^ibcff ;  and  if  his  leading  them  into  temptation,  is  like  a  maa'a 
tempting  his  neighbor  to  sin ;  it  would  be  impoasiUe  to  see  Hid 
blameworthiness  of  onners,  or  the  justice  of  their  pumshmeni. 
On  all  these  pomts,  the  minds  of  men  have  sometimes  been  jftf 
plexed,  and  prejudiced  against  the  iaiith,  and  various  errors  oee»> 
aioned,  merely  by  not  considering  the  proper  tnmtatbna  of  the 
analogy,  implied  in  Scripture  metaphors. 

I  shall  proceed  no  further  at  present  in  pmntingout  ilie  dangpn 
to  be  avoided  in  analogical  reasoning.  In  a  subsequent  Lecture,  I 
shall  advert  again  to  the  same  general  subject,  in  relation  to  ifaa 
character  of  Christ  and  ihe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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Lr  atub  present  Lecture,  I  shall  state  briefly  the  reasons  which 
to  me  of  nx)st  weight  in  fkvor  of  exhibiting  the  tnitfas  of 
i<fKpfl«  in  a  9jf9tmnaticform. 

The  first  reason  which  I  urge  is,  that  system  ii  carried  into  every 
cAer  briimch  qf  knowledge.  Every  writer,  and  every  living  teacher, 
wbo  gives  instmotiim  successfully  in  any  branch  of  literature  or 
SBienee,  does  it  systematically.  And  the  more  system  there  is, 
ttttt  is,  the  more  perfectly  the  parts  belonging  to  any  subject,  are 
ooonected  and  arranged  accordmg  to  their  inherent  nature,  and 
their  mutual  relations,  the  greater  will  be  the  value  of  what  is 
written  or  spoken,  and  the  more  highly  will  it  be  esteemed  by  men 
of  sound  judgment.  Now,  all  the  reason  which  there  is  for  system 
in  any  case,  exists  in  its  full  force  in  theology.  And  in  fact,  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  is  even  more  important  here  than  anywhere 
dae,  inasmuch  as  theology  is  more  important  than  any  other  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  a  mistake,  as  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  its 
diflSsrent  doctrines,  would  be  more  pernicious  than  a  mistake  on  any 
other  subject. 

Secondly.  The  depth  and  thoroughness  of  religious  knotvledge^ 
and  the  influence  of  truth  upon  the  mindy  will  be  best  promoted  by 
Sj/wUm/otie  instruction. 

On  this  point  I  make  my  appeal  to  facts.  Look  at  two  congre- 
gllions  of  intelligent  and  attentive  hearers,  one  of  which  is  in- 
strocted  by  a  minister,  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  thinking  sys- 
tonatically,  and,  in  the  general  course  of  his  preaching,  has  a 
pnper  regard  to  logical  0(Hmection  and  order — and  the  other,  by 
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a  minister,  who,  in  the  structore  of  his  sennons  and  fhe  arrange- 
ment of  his  subjects,  is  regardless  of  lo^cal  order ;  and  joa  irill 
find  a  marked  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  two  congregations  in 
refi^ous  knowledge. 

And  what  is  still  more  to  our  purpose — let  two  classes  of  theo- 
lo^cal  students  be  placed  under  two  different  teachers,  one  of 
whom  gives  instruction  miscellaneously,  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
connection ;  while  the  other  thinks  and  instructs  in  a  strictly  lo^cal 
and  scientific  manner ;  and  how  manifest  will  be  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  two  classes  in  respect  to  progress  in  the  science  of 
ilieology. 

Thirdly.  SyBtem  is  evidently  demanded  by  man*  8  rational  fih 
eulty.  Reasoning  consists  very  much  in  placing  different  tntOis 
in  their  proper  order,  and  making  use  of  them  for  the  iUustratioii 
and  support  of  each  other,  and  for  the  discovery  of  less  obvious 
truths.  Man,  who  is  distinguished  by  the  £Bu;ulty  of  reas(m,  is 
stronglyiinclined  to  exercise  it  in  searching  out  the  inherent  natme 
and  properties  of  things  and  their  relations  to  one  another.  And 
his  intellectual  pleasure  is  found  preeminently,  in  the  contemj^ 
tion  of  what  constitutes  system.  If  a  man  has  a  cultivated,  cor- 
rect and  active  intellect,  he  will  never  be  satisfied,  while  the  tmtfas 
belonging  to  any  science  lie  before  him  in  a  loose,  disconnected 
state.  His  curiosity  will  urge  him  on,  from  the  knowledge  of 
single  facts  to  scientific  knowledge,  that  is,  a  knowledge  of  tilings 
properly  classified  and  arranged.  In  ethics,  in  theology,  and  in 
every  branch  of  science,  reason  demands  system. 

Fourthly.  System  in  dieohgy  is  required  by  the  natwre  imdtik^ 
necessary  relations  of  religious  truths.  The  truths  of  religion, 
firom  their  very  nature,  sustain  a  relation  to  each  other.  They 
are,  in  fact,  connected  together.  If  there  is  any  doctrine  whioh 
does  not  come  into  this  connection,  it  is  not  a  truth.  In  oilier 
words,  there  is  no  truth  which  is  not,  jfrom  its  very  nature,  con- 
nected with  other  truths.  Take  the  proposition,  man  is  te^eaM^ 
ent.  This  proposition  cannot  hold  a  connection  witii  the  truths 
which  are  revealed  in  Scripture  or  made  known  by  experienoe, 
respecting  God,  or  man,  or  any  other  being.    It  is  oat  of  oonsMO- 
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tkm  irith  eyerytiimg  which  has  the  nature  of  truth  and  reality. 
It  has  no  relation  to  any  truth,  except  the  relation  of  repuffnanee. 
Of  couTBe,  it  18  not  a  truth.  For  if  it  were  a  truth,  it  would  aua- 
tain  to  all  other  truths  the  relation  of  corrngtency. 

Take  tiie  proposition,  Chd  is  not  eternal  —  his  existence  had 
m  heginnmg.  This  proposition  is  out  of  connection  with  all  other 
tntim  pertaining  to  God's  attributes  and  works.  It  cannot  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  them.  You  cannot  suppose  this  to  be 
true,  without  supposing  the  most  important  things,  which  are  evi- 
dent to  reascm,  or  revealed  in  Scripture,  utterly  &lse.  If  Crod 
did  not  enst  eternally,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  he  ever 
dtonld  ecdst,  or  that  anything  in  creation  should  exist.  The  propo- 
■Btion  then  is  fiidse.  And  falsehood  cannot  stand  in  connecticm 
inUi  trolii* 

But  if  you  take  any  one  of  the  whole  circle  of  truths,  you  will 
find  it  has  a  relation  to  other  truths ;  and  that  relation  is  the  rehr 
tion  of  hannony.  It  agrees  with  other  truths,  because  itself  is  a 
tnriiu  And  this  agreement  of  different  truths,  this  relation  of 
bannony  between  them,  cannot  be  made  to  appear  in  a  just  and 
proper  li^t,  unless  they  are  set  forth  in  a  systematic  order.  This 
Ofderly  arrangement  cannot  be  neglected  without  injury  to  every 
truth,  as  no  truth  which  is  not  manifestiy  connected 
other  truths,  will  appear  to  be  what  it  really  is. 

But  I  would  have  it  distinctly  understood,  that  whenever  I 
wp&sk  in  favor  of  theological  systems,  I  refer  to  those  which  are 
substantially  correct.  You  may  well  object  against  systems  which 
•re  substantially  incorrect.  But  because  incorrect  systems  are  to 
be  condemned,  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that  we  should  condemn 
ftese  which  are  true  and  correct.  The  various  systems  of  astron- 
omy which  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  were  built  on  false  hypo- 
fteses,  and  were  contrary  to  facts.  It  is  agreed,  that  such  sys- 
tems are  to  be  rejected.  But  are  we  to  reject  the  system  of 
aaliroiiomy,  which  has  been  adopted  in  modem  Europe  7 

If  the  systems  of  theology,  now  in  use,  were  all  false,  then  of 
eoorse  tibey  would  all  be  unsafe  and  pernicious.  But  even  if  this 
were  the  case  —  if  a  correct  system  of  theology  had  never  yet 
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been  written,  we  could  not  conclade  that  it  never  will  be  written. 
We  might  hope  tliat  divines  will,  ere  long,  be  rtised  up,  who 
will  entertain  more  just  ideas  of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and 
will  be  able,  not  only  to  avoid  the  errors  which  had  deformed  all 
previous  systems,  but  to  construct  a  body  of  divinity,  which  shall 
be  worthy  of  the  attention  and  the  confidence  of  tiie  GhnBtian 
community.  This,  I  say,  we  might  hope,  on  the  most  im&vo!rable 
supposition. 

But  happily  the  fact  is  widely  di£ferent.  Most  of  the  existing 
systems,  ancient  and  modem,  contain  a  great  proportion  of  divine 
truth,  and  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  intelligent  Ghris- 
tians.  I  do  not  except*  those  written  by  Catholic  divines.  But 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  structure  of  tkeologpeal 
systems,  since  the  Reformation.  Those  written  by  Calvin,  Tomt- 
tine,  Knapp,  Dick,  Hill,  Dwight,  and  other  distinguished  divines, 
though  not  free  from  imperfection  and  error,  have  oontribatad 
much,  and  are  adapted  to  contribute  still  more,  to  the  advanoe- 
ment  of  theolo^cal  knowledge.  And  I  hope  the  labors  of  younger 
divines,  now  living,  will  be  yet  more  successful,  and  will  result  in 
the  framing  of  systems,  which  shall  exhibit  the  principles  of 
Christian  Theology  more  truly  and  ably,  and  in  more  just  oonneo- 
tions  and  proportions,  than  any  which  have  preceded.  It  caDUOt 
be  doubted  that  every  system,  which  sets  fortii  the  great  doctrines 
of  revelation  with  clearness  and  ability,  though  not  entirely  withr 
out  faults,  will  be  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  truth.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  so  far  as  any  system  contains  errors,  even 
those  which  are  not  essential,  its  salutary  influence  will  be  diom- 
ished.  Errors,  though  of  minor  consequence,  are  errors  slill, 
and  will,  more  or  less,  mar  the  good  effect  of  those  taratbs  wiQi 
which  they  are  intermingled. 

But  it  is  said,  the  use  of  system  has  a  bad  influence  on  tfie 
mind,  by  producing  an  unreasonable  attachment  to  tikoee  partiealar 
opinions  which  are  set  forth,  and  thus  closing  the  door  against  pto- 
gross  in  knowledge. 

The  force  of  this  objection  depends  entirely  upon  the  eharaoter 
of  tlie  system  which  is  used.    If  the  system  really  ooatains  Had 
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tauih*— the  traih  exhibited  in  a  just  manner — then  the  study  of 
it,  and  the  adoption  of  its  principles,  cannot  faU  to  have  a  good 
eflEect  upon  the  mind.  Let  it  produce  a  strong  and  unalterable 
attachment  to  the  opinions  set  forth.  The  more  strong  and  unal- 
terable it  is,  the  better.  Believing  a  system  which  teaches  and 
defends  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  holding  to  it  inflexiblj, 
tends  to  enlighten  and  strengthen  the  intellect.  Truth  is  the  pro- 
per nutriment  of  the  mind,  and  when  received  and  digested,  pro- 
motoa  the  growth  of  all  its  faculties.  And  if  bj  the  study  of  a 
^fstem  of  thedogy,  we  come  to  know  more  truth,  or  to  know  it 
more  deariy,  and  to  be  more  firmly  established  in  it,  than  by  pur- 
ming  study  in  a  desultory,  miscellaneous  manner ;  then  such  study 
must  oontribute  more  to  our  improvement,  both  intellectual  and 
inoraL  The  study  and  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation  in 
Scofland  and  America,  where  systems  of  divinity  have  been  held 
in  the  highest  estimation,  have  actually  resulted  in  the  advonce- 
wuaat  of  knowledge  and  piety,  far  beyond  what  has  taken  place, 
iriieie  creeds  and  systems  have  been  discarded. 

One  thing  more.  The  doctrines  of  orthodoxy  most  evidently 
derive  strength  and  influence,  from  being  stated  in  the  form  of  a 
regular  system.  And  do  not  opposers  of  orthodoxy  object  to  sys- 
tem on  this  very  account  —  that  is,  because  they  know  it  to  be  a 
benefit  to  the  doctrines  which  they  oppose  ?  Would  they  object 
to  system,  if  employed  only  in  favor  of  their  own  opinions  ? 

Ton  may  say,  there  is  error  in  every  system  of  theology.  Be 
it  so.  And  is  there  not  error,  where  men  have  broken  away  from 
•Q  systems  ?  Is  there  not  error  m  the  loose,  miscellaneous  books 
which  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  in  the 
thoog^ts  and  conversation  of  men  who  have  notlung  to  do  with 
system  ?  And  is  there  not  as  much  error  in  the  books  which  have 
been  written  in  opposition  te  systems,  as  in  the  systems  which  have 
been  opposed  ?  Examine  the  authors  who  have  opposed  Calvin's 
Institetes,  and  see  whether  they  are  not  chargeable  with  as  many 
mistakes  as  Calvin.  Think  not  then  that  you  will  keep  yourselves 
from  ihe  oontaot  of  error,  by  abandoning  systems,  *tmd  declaiming 
ignostthem. 
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It  must  be  acknowledged,  tiiat  tiiere  is  error  in  all  books  oon* 
taining  orthodox  Bystems,  and  in  all  orthodox  books  written  miscel- 
laneotisly  and  kxMsely.  I  ask  how  we  can  most  surely  detect  aad 
avoid  error,  and  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  pure,  unadulterated 
truth  ?  To  satisfy  yourselves  on  this  point,  compare  Locke's  Essay 
on  the  Understanding,  with  a  score  of  works  written  unsystemati- 
cally  and  disconnectedly  on  the  same  subject ;  and  suppose  an 
equal  number  of  errors  in  Locke's  work,  and  in  the  other  works 
written  on  so.  different  a  plan.  I  hold,  that  the  errors  contained 
in  a  work  on  mental  philosophy,  written  so  systematically  as  that 
of  Locke,  may  be  much  more  easily  detected  and  exposed  tiian 
those  which  are  scattered  about  in  ihe  other  works.  If  an  error 
comes  before  you  in  a  disconnected,  undefined,  floating  state,  joa 
will  find  it  difficult  to  lay  hold  of  it,  to  examine  its  nature  and 
relations,  and  so  to  discover  its  inconsistency  with  this  or  that  por- 
tion of  truth.  But  if  an  error  is  placed  by  ihe  side  of  a  plain  tratii, 
the  light  of  that  truth  will  help  you  to  discover  it.  Its  being,  eoi- 
bodied  in  a  regular  system,  which  is  mainly  right,  will  enaUe  yoa 
to  see  its  fiadaty, — just  as  you  discover  a  spot  on  a  gannent  that 
is  white  and  clean,  or  a  fault  in  a  portrait  which,  for  the  most  part, 
is  perfectly  correct. 

Let  doctrines  then  be  presented  in  an  orderly,  systematic  man- 
ner, so  that  if  they  are  true,  their  truth  may  be  seen  move  cleadji 
and  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  more  deeply, — and  so  that,  if 
any  errors  are  intermingled,  the  light  of  truth  shining  around  them, 
may  help  you  to  discover  and  avoid  them. 

It  has  been  said,  that  systematic  theology  tends  to  occasion  US- 
ferences  and  sects  among  Christians.  The  adherence  of  the  ortho- 
dox to  their  system,  and  their  zeal  in  promoting  it,  have  been  rep- 
resented as  a  cause  of  division  and  strife. 

This  allegation  reminds  us  of  what  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples : 
^  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  the  earth ;  I  am' 
not  come  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  oome  to  set  a 
man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her 
mother."  But  how  happened  it,  that  such  consequences  flowisd 
from  the  jffopagatian  of  the  religion  of  Christ?    Did  die  ftntfe^fe 
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ill  ifaat  refipon,  or  in  tiie  depraTed  heaHs  of  men  ?  The  obvious 
fiiet  was,  tbat  a  religion  so  holy  as  that  of  Christ,  would  be  sore 
to  meet  with  hostility  fixnn  the  wicked  world.  Tmth  would  be 
opposed  by  error,  and  righteousness  by  unrighteousness.  Now,  I 
maintain  that  the  doctrines  of  the  orthodox,  as  set  forth  in  their 
creeds  and  systems,  are  substantially  true,  and  that  it  has  been 
this  predominant  element  of  truth  which  has  been  an  offence  to 
the  unbelieving.  In  those  who  really  love  the  truth,  the  ezhihi- 
tkm  of  it  in  a  just  and  systematic  form,  will  promote  a  more  and 
more  unwavering  fiuth ;  and  its  natural  tendency  is  to  promote  a 
wdted  fiuth.  To  suppose  ihat  the  use  of  a  system  or  a  creed  has 
in  itself  a  tendency  to  create  division  among  Christians,  is  con- 
Iraiy  to  common  sense  and  experience.  And  after  all  the  lessons 
which  have  been  learned  from  the  history  of  past  ages,  those  who 
entertain  a  cordial  affection  for  the  truih,  will  resort  to  a  systeia- 
atic  statement  of  what  they  believe,  as  one  of  ihe  beet  means  of 
guarding  against  division,  and  promoting  a  permanent  uni^m. 
Every  association  of  men,  from  Calvinists  down  to  HumanitariaoB 
and  Neolo^ts,  have  a  system  of  articles,  whether  of  belief  or 
unbelief,  which  ihey  adopt.  Indeed,  how  can  men  show  what 
ihiOT  fidth  is,  or  do  anything  to  propagate  it  —  and  how  can  they 
pursue  any  measures  to  promote  harmony  among  their  own  party, 
unless  it  is  known  what  their  opinions  are  7  And  how  can  tiiis  be 
well  known,  except  by  a  statement  from  themselves  in  the  form  of 
a  creed,  or  of  a  theological  system  ?  What  can  be  more  mani- 
festly suited  to  communicate  instruction,  and  to  bind  together 
those  who  belong  to  the  same  denomination,  than  a  skilful  outiine 
and  defence  of  the  doctrines  which  they  maintain  ? 

It  is  to  some  extent  the  fashion  of  the  age,  to  decry  theolo^cal 
systems.  This  has  been  the  case  particularly  with  those  who 
embrace  Unitarian  or  Pelagian  principles.  But  it  is  plain,  that 
Qieir  objection  reaDy  lies,  not  against  system  in  the  abstract,  but 
against  meh  a  system  as  tliat  of  the  orthodox.  They  may  profess 
to  reverence  the  Scriptures,  and  may  pretend  that  an  attachment 
to  any  system,  particularly  the  common  orthodox  system,  inter- 
ims witli  a  due  reqieot  for  the  word  of  God.    But  how  is  it,  in 
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&et  7  Who  are  the  men  in  our  countiy  and  in  Europe,  that  man- 
ifest the  most  profound  respect  for  the  word  of  God,  and  the  moat 
ready  submission  to  its  dictates  ?  Are  they  found  among  those, 
who  deckum  against  the  creeds  and  systems  in  common  use  ?  Is 
it  not  manifest,  that  those  who  show  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
regard  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  are  generally  those,  who  hold  firmly 
to  the  conmion  orthodox  system  ?  And  it  must  evidently  be  so, 
if  that  system  is  substantially  true.  He  who  loves  the  truUi  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  will  love  the  same  truth,  when  found  in  works 
of  human  composure.  If  a  man  rejects  Ae  leading  doctrimes 
(xmtained  in  the  systems  of  the  reformed  churches,  he  must,  I 
think,  set  aside,  or  undervalue  the  instructions  of  God's  w(»rd. 
Devout  and  enlightened  men  among  the  orthodox,  are  attached  to 
their  theological  systems,  for  ihis  plain  reason,  tiiat  they  implicitly 
yield  to  the  authority  of  inspiration,  and  bring  their  understanding 
and  heart  to  act  in  conformity  with  its  infallible  teachings. 

finally,  it  has  been  objected  to  system  in  theolo^cal  writingm 
that  there  is  nothing  like  system  in  the  Holy  Scriptures* 

This  allegation,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  is  £Eur  firom  being  true. 
Every  one  who  carefully  contemplates  the  works  and  dispensations 
of  Qtody  as  they  are  exhibited  in  his  word,  will  see  clear  marks  of 
ocmnection  and  order.  As  the  divine  works  are  in  reality  ooo- 
nected  together  in  an  orderly  manner,  constituting  a  great  and 
perfect  qrstem ;  the  sacred  writings  lay  open  that  system  before 
us,  at  least  in  its  outlines,  and  in  striking  examples. 

Let  any  one  read  the  History  of  JRedemptian,  drawn  £rom  die 
Scriptures  by  Edwards,  and  he  will  perceive,  that  a  connected 
system  of  divine  Providence  is  really,  though  informally  and  wiiiir 
out  technicalities,  set  forth  in  the  sacred  volume.  The  law  and 
the  gospel  are,  finom  their  very  nature,  connected  together,  aa 
parts  of  a  vast  scheme  of  moral  government.  The  gospel  pre- 
supposes the  law.  And  the  law  implies  a  Law-|^ven  And  a  law 
requiring  supreme  love,  supposes  a  Being  wortiby  of  supreme  love, 
and  moral  agents  who  are  bound  to  exercise  it.  A  law  annoono- 
ing  a  penalty  for  transgression,  implies  that  transgressicm  is  an 
evil  wluoh  deserves  a  penalty,  and  that  God,  irbo  ia  juat  and  pov 
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effiil,  win  take  care  tliat  the  penalty  is  earned  into  eflfSect.  In 
Hiese  and  other  irays,  the  ScriptnreB  make  us  acquainted  with 
order  and  system  in  Ood's  moral  gorermnent.  And  while  it  is 
trae,  tiiat  they  do  not  teach  this  system  formally,  they  do  yet 
make  it  manifest,  ihat  there  is  such  a  system,  and  they  so  fkr 
tnJDg  it  to  Tiew,  as  to  make  it  an  object  of  devout  contempUUaon, 
and  the  gromid  of  a  peaceful  confidence. 

But  I  must  go  further.  There  are  in  tibe  Scriptures,  numerous 
iBstanoes  of  a  bgical  order  and  arrangement  of  subjects— strik- 
ing passages,  o<mtaining,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  the  subetaaee 
ef  a  system*  The  most  remarkable  examples  of  this,  are  found  in 
4ie  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  diferent  parts  of  tibe  EiMStle  are 
mamfeetly  related  to  one  another,  and  are  arranged  in  a  voiy 
orderly  mamier.  There  is  continuity  of  thought,  and  close  rear 
•oiling.  There  is  a  r^ular  concatenation  of  topics  and  argumenlk 
And  how  complete,  ttiou^  exceedingly  condensed,  is  the  system 
ef  OTangelical  truth,  here  laid  before  us  ?  S(»nething  like  thii  is 
found,  also,  in  o&er  Epistles  and  in  the  G^ospels.  We  hare,  first, 
the  announcement  and  iUustration  of  leading  doctrines ;  and  after 
this,  deductions  and  practical  applications.  Some&nes  this  sys- 
lematic  arrangement  and  connection  of  subjects  appear  on  a 
■nailer  scale,  in  the  contents  of  a  single  chiqyter,  or  part  of  a 
chapter. 

But  if  the  allegation  were  true — if  nothing  like  regular  system 
appeared  in  the  sacred  writings,  it  would  by  no  means  disprore 
the  utility  of  system  in  human  compositions.  The  natural  world 
is  as  truly  the  work  of  God,  as  the  sacred  volume.  But  who 
regards  the  original  condition  of  things  in  the  natural  world,  as 
any  reason  why  we  should  leave  them  just  as  they  are,  and  should 
never  do  anything  to  change  their  form,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
various  uses  of  life  ?  Because  houses  and  ships  do  not  spring  up 
qxmtaneously  fix)m  the  earth,  who  thinks  it  improper  to  build 
them  ?  The  works  of  Gh>d  in  the  physical  world  were  created  for 
the  benefit  of  man.  But  man  must  use  his  skill  to  adapt  them  to 
the  object.  The  same  in  religion.  The  design  of  revelation  can- 
aoi  be  accomidished  without  the  labor  of  preachers  and  writers. 
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And  if  men  are  to  preach  sermons  and  write  books,  they  mnst  do 
it  in  such  a  manner,  as  is  best  suited  to  the  purposes  of  instmo- 
tion.  And  if  sermons  and  books  in  a  systematic  form  are  better 
adapted  to  communicate  instruction,  than  in  any  other  form,  they 
must  preach  and  write  systematically. 

The  fSftct  is,  that  God  has  made  us  intelligent,  actiye  beings,  and 
has  so  constituted  things  in  the  natural  creation  as  to  leaye  large 
room  for  human  agency ;  and,  happy  for  us,  to  make  ihat  agency 
necessary.  Science  and  practical  utility  go  hand  in  hand.  And 
they  are  both  advanced,  in  proportion  to  the  diligence  and  akill, 
with  which  men  employ  their  fiEusulties  upon  the  materials  fbmish- 
ed  for  them  in  the  works  of  (rod.  All  the  improyements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  afl^rs  of  social  and  domestic  life,  and 
which  conduce  so  much  to  our  convenience  and  ccMnfort,  haire 
resulted  firom  the  efforts  of  men,  to  ^ve  form  and  direction  to  the 
substances  and  powers  which  are  found  to  ezist  in  the  creatkn. 
And  if  any  objection  lies  against  system  in  theology,  because  sys- 
tem in  the  common  human  form  is  not  found  in  Scripture  ;  it  fies 
against  all  use  of  human  agency  in  teaching  and  propagating  the 
principles  of  natural  science.  And  if  the  objection  should  be 
considered  as  valid,  and  should  exert  its  full  influence  in  phyaoal 
sdenoe  and  theology;  the  result  would  be,  that  man,  who  is 
endued  with  such  noble  fiEusulties,  both  for  reasoning  and  for  usefbl 
action,  would  J>e  shut  out  both  from  reasoning  and  aotioii,  and 
would  be  reduced  to  ihe  wretchedness  of  ignorance,  stupdity,  and 
indolence. 
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Thkbs  is  no  subject,  which  is  more  intimately  connected 
ihe  great  controversy  in  Christian  countries  at  the  present  day, 
and  none  which  in  itsyarious  bearings  is  more  interesting,  than  that 
which  we  are  now  to  consider.  Ouryiewsof  the  Christiaii religkn 
wiD  depend  yery  much  on  the  opinions  we  entertain  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  For  if  the  Scriptures  were  written  by  men 
who  enjoyed  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  then  they 
are  truly  the  ward  of  Q-ody  and  a  'perfect  standard  of  faith  and 
practice*  The  doctrines  and  laws  which  they  contain,  are  settled 
by  the  highest  authority  in  the  universe  ;  and  our  business  is,  not 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  these  doctrines  and  laws,  to  determine 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  but  to  understand,  believe,  and 
obey  them.  As  soon  as  we  discover  the  sense  of  an  inspired  book, 
we  are  bound  to  yield  it  our  cordial  assent,  not  indeed  because  we 

*  In  the  common  treatises  on  the  evidences  of  revelation,  the  genuineneu  andaU' 
tkentidiy  of  the  Scriptures  are  considered,  and  that  very  properiy,  before  entering 
,  on  the  subject  of  their  injptrotiVm.  And  this  was  the  order  nniforml j*  observed  hj 
tiie  author  in  his  Lecture  room.  But  for  the  reason  hinted  at  in  the  preface,  these 
previous  topics  are  here  omitted.  Lardncr,  Butler,  Falej,  Leslie,  Chahners,  Wilson, 
Alexander,  and  many  other  writers,  have  published  larger  or  smaller  treatises  of 
great  value  on  these  subjects,  and  have  supported  the  truth  by  a  strength  and  com- 
pleteness of  argument,  seldom  equalled  in  any  department  of  knowledge.  The 
works  of  these  excellent  authors  are  accessible  to  theological  students,  many  of 
them  to  the  community  at  large,  and  some  of  them  are  studied  by  the  youth  in  our 
colleges,  academies,  and  schools.  In  the  following  Lectures  on  Inspiration,  it  is 
Msumed  that  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  satisfiic* 
torilj  proved,  and  aro  commonly  understood  and  admitted. 
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eoold  TOMke  out  that  Bense  by  the  exercise  of  our  own  unaided 
reaeon,  but  simply  on  the  aatfaority  of  God.  Oar  belief,  resting  on 
soch  a  basby  is  not  to  be  moved  amdo  bj  any  difficulties  or  objeo- 
tions  which  the  wisdom  of  this  world  can  suggest 

But  the  moment  men  start  from  this  high  position,  titotA^/Sb^ 
twrei  are  divinebf  intpiredj  ihey  cease  to  have  a  sure  and  infiJlible 
standard  fbr  their  &ith,and  are  thrown  back  upon  human  reason  or 
human  ignorance  as  their  guide.  Not  regarding  the  BiMe  as  tii0 
word  of  Crod,  they  will  feel  at  liberty  to  doubt  or  deny  any  of  its 
dedsionB  if  eontnry  to  their  own  preoonceiyed  QfiBaatm ;  and  tiie 
most  they  will  do,  will  be  to  use  it  as  they  do  other  books,  to  asnt 
them  in  ftrming  a  system  of  religion  for  themselTes. 

Oie  question  whether  the  common  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  true, 
is  therefore  of  vast  importance.  The  particular  deciaon  wfaioh  ii 
adopted  on  this  question,  will  have  a  direct  and  sensible  influeoee 
upon  the  manner,  in  which  the  holy  Scriptures  will  be  perused  by 
the  common  Christian,  and  studied  and  interpreted  by  tiie  thedo^ 
gian  and  the  critic ;  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  CSiristianity 
will  be  exhibited  by  the  preacher,  and  apprehended  and  reoeiyed 
by  the  hearer.  Everything  which  pertains  to  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  religion,  and  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  those  who 
embrace  it,  will  be  modified  by  the  particular  opinions  which  are 
entertained  respecting  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  All  Hie 
difleront  grades  of  opinion  which  may  pre\'ail  on  this  subject,  from 
the  direct  denial  of  any  supernatural  guidance,  to  the  cordial  be- 
lief of  a  plenary  inspiration,  will  be  found  to  produce  their  appro- 
priate ofFect  upon  those  who  maintain  them. 

Considering  then  that  the  subject  before  us  is  adapted  to  exert , 
so  powerful  an  influence,  and  will  so  extensively  affect  the  welfare 
of  tlio  church  and  the  world ;  we  ought  surely  to  examine  it  with 
diligence  and  candor.  And  we  are  under  peculiar  obhgaticms  to 
do  ttiis  at  tlie  present  day,  because  this  subject  is  rising  to  hi^er 
and  highor  impf)rtancc,  and  plainly  appears  to  be  forming  the  divid- 
ing lino  b(;twcen  those  who  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  held 
l)y  our  forefatlicrs,  and  those  who  reject  them. 

There  are  some  who  openly  discard  the  doctrine^  fliat  the  Holy 
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Serititurea  were  written  under  a  special  divine  guidance.  There 
an  otiiera  who  profess  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  who 
jet  have  no  clear  and  definite  views  of  it,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  proved.  And  there  are  not  a  few  whose  minds 
are  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  perplexity  on  the  subject.  While 
otbeis,  even  among  those  who  are  possessed  of  genius  and  leamr 
iQgy  and  who  make  Hie  sacred  volume  a  subject  of  intense  studj, 
aeintam  opinions  respecting  its  inspiration,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  its  infivDibiUtj  and  divine  authority,  and  which  really  sink  it 
te  a  kvd  with  mere  human  productbns. 

It  most,  tiiere&re,  be  regarded  as  of  the  highest  consequence, 
tbai  we  should  correctly  understand  the  doctrine  of  divine  inspi- 
ration, and  should  be  able  to  maintain  it,  not  only  against  the 
Bophistiy  and  impiety  of  infidels,  but  against  what  are  quite  as  dan- 
gsrooa^-the  errors  of  a  lax  and  skeptical  theology. 

Mj  objeet  is  to  offer  such  explanations  and  reasonings  on  this 
ivbjeet  as  shall  be  suited  to  ud  your  inquiries  after  the  truth,  to 
obviate  objections  and  difficulties,  and  to  establish  your  faith  in  the 
word  of  God. 

I  shall  begin  with  some  inquiries  as  to  tA^  mode  of  reasoning j 
froper  to  be  used  in  relation  to  this  subject, 

Krst.  Do  miracles  prove  the  inspiration  of  those  who  perform 
ikemf 

Miracles,  as  commonly  understood,  are  visible  effects  produced, 
lot  according  to  the  established  laws  of  nature,  but  by  a  special 
ttd  preternatural  operation  of  divine  power.  By  such  an  agency, 
God  gives  an  intelligible  and  certain  testimony  to  the  truth  of  those 
irkm  he  empbys  as  instruments  in  miraculous  operations.  He 
does  as  much  as  to  make  a  public  declaration,  that  they  have  been 
^OBBQUBsioned  by  him  as  his  messengers  ;  and  that  what  they  say  is 
^^^^Uibly  true,  and  is  invested  with  divine  authority.  Thus,  in  the 
**te8t  of  Elijah  with  the  prophets  of  Baal,  the  miracle  which  he 
P^ormed,  or  rather  which  God  performed  by  him,  was  a  public 
^Qiotonstraticm,  that  he  was  a  true  prophet,  and  that  the  God  whom 
^  Worshipped,  was  the  true  Gt)d.  Thus,  too,  the  miracles  which 
^^^  performed,  proved  that  he  was  the  Mesaah,  as  he  claimed 
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to  be,  and  that  all  his  declarations  were  true.  Miracles,  then, 
clearly  prove  the  divine  commission  of  those  who  perform  them, 
and  the  truth  and  authority  of  what  they  teach.  And  if  they 
claim  to  be  inspired,  their  miracles  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
tnith  of  their  claim.  If  they  teach  any  doctrines,  or  foretell 
future  events,  their  miracles  entitle  them  to  our  full  coofidenoe, 
and  invest  their  doctrines  and  predictions  with  divine  authority. 

Secondly.     Can  the  irupiration  of  the  sacred  writen  be  proved 
from  the  excellence  of  what  they  wrote  f 

Answer.  We  find  great  excellence  in  many  books  which  no  one 
supposes  to  be  inspired.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  merely  writing  a 
book  which  contains  excellent  doctrines  and  precepts,  and  whioii 
exhibits  them  in  an  impressive  manner,  cannot  be  deemed  sufficient 
proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writer.  It  is  true,  that  if  a  writer 
is  under  the  supernatural  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  doc- 
trines win  be  pure  and  excellent.  But  no  decisive  argument  in 
favor  of  the  inspiration  of  any  writer,  can  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  doctrines  he  teaches,  unless  it  can  be  shown,  tiiat 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  tiiose  doc- 
trines by  natural  means.  In  regard  to  various  predictions  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  this  can  be  proved.  So  that  the  argument  in 
fiivor  of  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  is  perfectly  clear.  But 
the  excellence  of  other  things  contained  in  the  Bible,  cannot  be  a 
clear  proof  of  inspiration  unless  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  writers  to  know  them,  and  to  commit  them  to 
writing,  without  supernatural  aid. 

It  is  easy  to  make  this  evident  in  regard  to  many  of  the  great 
principles  revealed  in  the  word  of  God.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  do 
it  in  regard  to  all  which  the  Bible  contains. 

Tlie  argument  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  writers,  and  tibe 
care  of  divine  providence  in  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  books, 
is  of  groat  consc(|uence,  and,  in  connection  with  other  things,  must 
bo  r(*gar(l(Ml  ns  conclusive  evidence.  These  circumstances  are 
indiH))oiiHab1o  t«)  our  belief  of  tlie  doctrine  of  inspiration.  IVvr 
w«^n^  !»(>i  ill"  Scriptures  marked  with  purity  and  excellence;  did 
thoy  not  pn»ceed  from  holy  men ;  and  had  they  not  all  the  qnalir 
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which  the  writers  ascribe  to  them ;  we  could  not  admit  them 
to  be  inspired,  how  confidently  soever  the  writers  might  assert 
anAt  inspiration.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember  that 
oiher  books  can  be  found,  which  were  written  bj  good  men,  and 
nldeh  are  remarkable  for  their  purity  and  sublimity,  and  for  the 
infliieDce  they  have  had  in  promoting  human  happiness,  but  which 
we  by  no  means  consider  to  be  divinely  inspired. 

**  These  two  podtions,"  says  Dr.  Knapp,  "  the  contents  of  the 
mered  booki^  or  the  doctrines  taught  in  them,  are  of  divme  origin^ 
and,  the  books  THEifSELVES  are  given  by  inspiration  of  Chdj  are 
not  iiie  same,  but  need  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  It  does  not 
fidlow  from  tibe  arguments  which  prove  the  doctrines  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  divine,  that  the  books  themselves  were  written  under  a 
divine  impulse.  A  revealed  truth  may  be  taught  in  any  book ; 
bat  it  does  not  fdlow  that  the  book  itself  is  divine.  We  might  be 
conviooed  of  ttie  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  from 
tibe  mere  genuineness  of  ihe  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  credibility  of  the  authors.  The  divinity  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion can  therefore  be  conceived,  independentiy  of  the  inspiration 
tf  the  Bible.  This  distinction  was  made  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Uelancthon." 

The  argument  to  which  I  attach  the  greatest  importance  is  the 
testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  themselves  respecting  their  own  in- 
spiraiion.  Their  testimony,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  is  as 
worthy  of  credit  on  this  subject,  as  on  any  other.  They  are  imques- 
tiimably  as  able  to  inform  us,  under  what  influence  the  Scriptures 
were  written,  especially  considering  that  their  own  agency  was 
employed  in  writing  them,  as  they  are  to  teach  us  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  or  to  make  known  distant  future  events.  The  in- 
8inrati<»i  of  the  sacred  writers  is  a  matter  of  fact.  For  mformar 
tkm  respecting  this  &ct,  and  respecting  its  extent,  its  degree,  and 
its  resolts,  we  are  dependent  mainly  on  their  testimony. 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  given  point,  that  the  sacred  writers 
are  competent  to  give  testimony  in  relation  to  the  subject  under 
discusdcm,  and  that  their  testimony  is  entitied  to  entire  credit.  If 
poroof  of  tibeir  credibility  is  called  for,  I  refer  ultimately  to  the 
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nuracles  which  they  perfonned,  for  the  very  purpose  of  proying 
their  divine  commission,  and  the  truth  and  authority  of  what  they 
taught.  Miracles  furnish  an  obvious  and  satisfactory  proof  of  all 
this.  They  show  the  hand  of  Gkxl  in  a  special  manner.  They 
are  the  testinumy  of  God,  and  always  have  been,  and  always  will 
be  received  as  such.  And  as  he  is  a  Being  of  infinite  intelligenoe 
and  perfect  veracity,  his  testimony  must  be  regarded  as  tiie  hi^ 
est  possible  evidence. 

We  are  not  in  this  place  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  tiiote 
arguments  which  prove  the  Scriptures  to  contain  a  revelatkm  from 
(rod,  in  oppontian  to  deists.  Those  arguments  are  presented  wiili 
great  perspicuity  and  force  by  a  variety  of  authors,  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  defend  the  Christian  religion.  In  my  reasoning  on 
the  question,  whether  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  were  divindy 
inspred,  I  consider  the  genuineness,  truth,  and  aathority  of  the 
Scriptures  as  proved ;  and  for  evidence  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
which  I  maintain,  I  rely  principally  on  the  informaticm  which  liie 
writers  themselves  have  given.* 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  proof  of  inspiration,  I  shall  notioe 
some  prepossessions  and  mistakes  which  it  is  important  to  avdd, 
and  suggest  some  cautions  which  ought  to  be  observed.  In  this 
way  I  hope  to  do  something  towards  freeing  your  minds  firam 
needless  doubt  and  perplexity,  and  preparing  you  more  justly  to 
weigh  the  arguments  which  will  be  offered  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
under  consideration. 

1.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  we  can  exactly  understand  the 
maimer  in  which  the  mind  is  afiected  by  inspiration  of  God,  or 
how  any  man  knows  that  he  is  under  infallible  divine  gmdanoe,  and 
that  his  declarations  are  clothed  with  divine  authority. 

We  have  never  been  the  subjects  of  a  supernatural  inspiration 
ourselves,  and  of  course  we  cannot  understand  what  it  is  by  oar 
own  experience.    Isaiah  and  Paul,  and  others  had^  probably,  as 

*  The  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson  in  bis  LectnreSi  makes  hiB  appeal  diiectlj  to  the 
lacrcd  writcni  theniAclvcs.  "  Wliut  do  the  writers  of  the  holj  books  teach  ns  upon 
tiie  subject  of  inspiration  ?  What  can  we  rcasonablj  infer  from  the  teitimoiij  of 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  conceming  it  f* 
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imI  and  definite  a  consciousness  of  the  peculiar  state  of  their  own 
winiBy  and  the  manner  in  which  ihej  were  affected,  when  under 
tiie  supernatural  influence  of  the  Spirit,  as  at  any  other  time.  But 
the  eSsot  produced  upon  their  tiioughts,  and  the  general  state  of 
fhar  nnnds,  when  under  that  supernatural  influence,  must  have 
been  widely  diflEerent  firom  anything  which  we  have  ever  experi- 
eneed ;  and  we  may  be  as  unable  to  form  a  definite  conception  of 
it,  as  of  tiie  peculiar  state  of  an  angel's  mind,  and  of  ihe  manner 
in  lAich  he  thinks  and  acquires  knowledge.  How  is  it  possible 
for  US  to  have  a  dear  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  tiie  mind  is 
affected  by  inspiration,  without  being  inspired  ourselves  ?  Indeed, 
bow  can  we  form  a  clear  conception  of  ant/  state  of  mind,  without 
being  tbe  subjects  of  it  ? 

If  it  sboiild  be  said,  that  we  could  learn  the  manner  in  which 
divine  inspiration  affects  the  mind,  from  a  description  of  it  by 
fhose  who  know  what  it  is  by  experience ;  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
xeply,  that  we  have  no  such  description.  Neither  Paul,  nor  Isaiah, 
mr  any  other,  has  informed  us  how  his  mind  was  affected  by  the 
npeniataral  influence  which  acted  upon  him,  or  in  what  way  it 
WIS  made  certain  to  his  mind,  that  he  was  divinely  inspired.  And 
even  if  an  inspired  writer  had  given  a  particular  description  of 
the  effect  of  inspiration  on  his  own  mind,  the  nature  of  the  subject 
is  such  that,  in  all  probability,  no  description  could  convey  any  just 
notion  of  it  to  our  minds.  As  it  is  the  fauot  then,  that  we  never 
had  the  state  of  mind  produced  by  inspiration ;  and  as  no  exact 
description  has  been  given  of  that  state  of  mind  in  others.;  and 
as  we  should  probably  be  unable  to  understand  the  real  import  of 
flie  language,  by  which  an  inspired  man  might  attempt  to  describe 
his  state  of  mind  to  us  ;  we  must  be  content  to  remain  without 
exact  knowledge  on  the  subject.  And  we  have  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  any  attempt  of  ours  to  form  definite  conceptions  of  it, 
would  lead  us  into  error. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  then  our  inability  to  understand  ex- 
actiy  the  manner  of  inspiration  should  not  be  suffered  to  diminish 
our  confidence  in  its  reality,  or  its  practical  results.  On  the 
ground  of  the  evidence  which  we  possess,  we  ou^t  to  entertain 
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as  full  a  belief  of  the  fact,  Aat  all  Scripture  is  ^Ten  by  inspiraimi 
of  Grod,  and,  consequently,  that  the  doctrines  and  laws  wbioli  it 
contains  are  marked  witib  infallibilitj  and  divine  authority,  as 
though  we  knew  perfectly  how  a  supernatural  divine  influenoe 
aflfected  the  minds  of  the  writers,  or  even  as  though  we  oorselvw 
had  written  the  Scriptures  under  a  guidance  which  we  knew  to  be 
infallible  and  divine. 

2.  It  does  by  no  means  appear,  that  ibe  inspiration  of  tibe 
sacred  writers  was  confined  to  the  revelation  of  new  truthe* 

In  many  instances,  it  is  manifestly  suitable  and  important  iint 
God  should  influence  his  servants  to  declare  old  truths  as  well  M 
new  ones,  provided  those  old  truths  are  necessary  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  man.  The  supposition  is  perfectiy  reasonabtoy 
tiiat  QoA  may  have  as  real  an  agency  in  moving  his  proj^ets  to 
write  truths  with  which  they  were  before  acquainted,  and  in  affixrd* 
ing  them  such  guidance  as  to  secure  tiiem  against  all  mistake,  and 
render  their  communications  exactiy  agreeable  to  his  will,  as  in 
enabling  them  to  write  truths  never  before  made  known.  Ghriefc 
promised  to  give  his  aposties  a  heavenly  Teacher,  who  should  eiu^ 
ble  them  rightiy  to  perform  every  part  of  their  office,  and  among 
other  things,  to  assist  their  memories.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  tiiat  promised  assistance  of  Hie  Spirit,  so  to  guide 
the  apostles,  that  they  i^ould  truly  recollect  the  things  which  they 
had  before  seen  and  heard,  and  should  infallibly,  and  in  the  beet 
manner,  communicate  them,  or  necessary  parts  of  them,  both  oral^ 
and  by  writing,  for  the  benefit  of  otliers. 

This  principle,  if  well  fixed  in  your  minds,  will  be  of  great  vm 
in  relieving  you  from  needless  difficulties  respecting  the  inspiration 
of  various  parts  of  the  Bible.  It  appears  that  the  historical  bodkB 
of  tiie  Old  Testament,  generally,  were  composed  either  from  tnir 
ditions  with  which  the  writers  were  £E»niliar,  or  from  pre-existent 
records.  But  what  difficulty  can  this  circumstance  occaaon  m 
regard  to  tiieir  inspiration  ?  Was  it  not  important  that  the  Hdy 
Spirit  should  assist  the  memories  and  other  fiEUSulties  of  ibe 
in  making  a  suitable  record  of  that  with  which  they  were 
I  epquainted  ?     Was  it  not  important  that  he  should  ae 
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ioflattMe  and  guide  them, tibat  they  shoiild  write ji'iwl  iomud^j€md 
mjmt  9uch  a  manmer^  as  he  saw  to  be  beit  adapted  to  answer 
the  ends  intended  ?    And  what  reason  hare  we  to  suppose  that 
tiiej  woidd  ever  have  done  all  this,  without  divine  guidance  7    If 
we  eunme  flie  public  addresses  of  the  apostles  recorded  in  tiie 
Seripturee,  we  shaH  find  they  were  omiposed,  for  the  most  part, 
of  fiMts,  arguments,  and  conclusions,  which,  in  all  probability,  had 
been  finniliar  to  the  aposfles  befcxre.    Be  it  so.    Is  there  any  diffi- 
eulty  in  sopposmg  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  divine  Spirit  alK)rded 
tkem  saeh  direction,  that  they  should  judge  wiA  ia&Uible  wisdom 
wiia*  WW  proper  to  be  said,  and  that  they  should  speak  according 
to  the  will  of  Ood  ?  Was  not  the  Spirit  promised  for  this  veiy  pur- 
poM  ?    '*  Take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak ;  for  it 
flhall  be  pven  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.    For  it 
mno^ffou  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speak- 
aHi  m  jQfoJ*    The  influence  of  the  Spirit  here  promised,  instead 
<i  being  limited  to  the  revelation  of  things  before  unknown,  was 
te  guide  them  hi  giving  an  in&llible  testimony  to  truths  which  they 
had  before  learned.    He  was  to  teach  them  both  ^^  haw  and  what 
they  should  speak,"  in  reference  to  any  portion  of  divine  truth 
which  the  occasion  might  demand.     The  same  was  necessary  as  to 
an  parts  of  Scripture.    For  no  human  wisdom  was  competent  to 
determine,  what  and  how  men  should  write  for  the  benefit  of  all 
fixtare  ages.    How  widely  difierent  would  be  the  judgment  of  any 
man  now  living,  firom  the  wisdom  which  presided  over  the  writing 
of  the  Scriptures !    If  left  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  inde- 
pendently of  what  we  know  to  be  the  decision  of  divine  wisdom, 
^^rould  not  every  man  think  that  various  things  included  in  the 
■acred  volume,  ought  to  have  been  omitted  ?    As  an  instance,  I 
vif^i  mention  those  naked  histories  of  human  weakness,  folly, 
and  impurity,  which  infidelity  has  so  often  made  the  subject  of 
profiuie  ridicule.    Gh)d,  who  perfectly  knows  the  nature  of  man, 
and  all  his  wants  and  dangers,  and  how  to  promote  his  eternal 
interests  in  the  best  manner,  doubtless  saw  that  important  ends 
would  be  answered  by  those  parts  of  Scripture,  which  we  should 
have  thou^  least  ealoolated  to  do  good.    And  I  am  folly  per- 
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goaded  that  we  can,  in  no  way,  account  satisfactorily  for  tbe  writ- 
ing of  9uch  a  hooky  by  iuch  men,  or  bj  Oiny  men,  without  the  si^h 
position  of  a  special  divine  interference. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  mj  reasoning  here  is  meant  ftr 
those,  who  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  Gk)d9  and  that  it 
is,  in  all  respects,  what  the  wisdom  of  God  chose  that  it  should 
be ;  of  course,  that  it  is  free  from  faults,  and  perfectly  adapted 
to  promote  the  ends  of  a  divine  revelation.  It  is  with  ChrManif 
that  mj  reasoning  is  concerned.  Now,  clearly,  Chriitiant  can 
have  no  reason  to  presume,  that  the  agency  of  the  divine  Spinfc 
in  the  sacred  writers,  must  have  been  confined  to  the  sin^^  piu^ 
pose  of  revealing  new  truths ;  and  no  reason  to  object  to  the  posi- 
tion, that  those  writers  were  constantly  under  the  directaon  of 
divine  wisdom,  even  in  making  a  record  of  those  things  with  whioli 
they  were  before  acquainted.  For  in  making  this  record  so  M 
perfectly  to  answer  the  ends  of  infinite  wisdom,  it  was  neoesaaij 
there  should  be  such  an  adaptation  of  it  to  the  ezigenciee  of  liie 
church  in  all  ages,  as  must  have  required  the  presding  infloeooe 
of  an  omniscient  mind — must  have  required  it  as  really,  as  the 
first  communication  of  those  truths  which  lay  beyond  the  disooveiy 
of  human  reason.  It  can  then  be  no  valid  objection  against  liie 
insjnration  of  any  parts  of  the  Bible,  that  they  contain  tratiis 
which  the  writers  might  have  known,  either  by  natural  meani, 
without  the  help  of  any  divine  revelation,  or  by  means  of  arevetar 
tion  before  made  to  others.  Accordingly,  if  the  sacred  writen 
declare,  without  suggestmg  any  qualification,  that  oil  Scriptm^  if 
given  by  inspiration  of  Grod ;  we  have  no  good  reason  so  to  qualify 
and  restrict  the  meaning  of  their  declaration,  that  it  shall  apply 
to  those  parts  only,  in  which  a  revelation  of  new  truths  was  made. 

8.  It  is  no  objection  against  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  they  were  written  in  a  language  completely  hwman^  and  thet 
they  exhibit  all  the  varieties  in  the  mode  of  writing^  wKdi  are  eom^ 
man  in  other  works. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  it  was  possible  for  Gk)d,  had  he  judged 
best,  to  give  us  sacred  books  in  a  very  different  form.  He  coold 
have  influenced  men  to  give  instmotion  to  the-worU,  in  a  s^flt 
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iridelj  diflbrent  from  what  they  were  accustomed  to  use.  If  he 
had  choBen,  tiiat  his  messengers  should  speak  in  a  langoage  eon- 
dsting  of  common  human  words ;  he  could  still  have  led  them  to 
pve  tboee  words  an  uncommon  structure  ;  or  if  the  structure  was 
aoeordmg  to  common  usage,  he  could  have  caused  it  to  be  per- 
feetlj  uniform ;  so  that,  althou^  coming  from  men  of  various 
tdents  and  various  tastes,  it  should  be  as  thou^  it  all  came  from 
one  and  the  same  man.  But  a  little  reflection  will  satisfy  any  one, 
ttiat  a  revelation  made  in  either  of  these  ways  would  not  be  coo- 
siitent  with  the  wisdom  of  God,  nor  adapted  most  effectually  to 
jvnnote  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

If  God  ^ves  instruction  to  men,  he  must  give  it  in  language 
which  men  can  understand.     Should  divine  instruction  be  convey- 
ed in  language  which  is  superhumui,  it  would  tiien  become  tu^ 
oesssry,  either  that  it  should  be  txtmslated  into  human  language,  or 
Aat  the  human  mind  should  be  enabled  to  understand  it  by  some 
sopeniatnral  endowments.    The  supposition  of  Shaftsbuiy,  that 
a  style  of  writing  essentially  different  from  what  is  in  common  use, 
would  be  necessary  in  a  divine  revelation,  is  manifestiy  incon- 
tistenti  and  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted.    And  as  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  that  a  variety  in  the  mode  of  writing  is  calculated 
to  answer  important  ends,  which  could  not  be  answered  by  a  per- 
fiwt  uniformity ;  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect,  that  Gkxl  would 
employ  such  a  variety,  if  he  wished  to  make  special  communica- 
tions to  men;  —  that  he  would  sometimes  give  instruction  by 
history ;  sometimes  by  poetry  ;  sometimes  by  allegory ;  sometimes 
hj  proverbs  or  maxims ;  sometimes  by  rational  arguments ;  some- 
times by  impassioned  appeals  to  tiie  heart ;  and  sometimes  m 
other  ways ;  and  that  he  would  make  use  of  all  those  figures  of 
qpeech,  which  are  suited  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind, 
or  to  rouse  its  dormant  fisK^ulties.     The  propriety  and  utility  of 
ttis  variety  in  the  mode  of  conveying  truth,  result  from  the  com- 
stituticm  which  God  himself  has  given  to  the  human  mind.    And 
sorely  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that,  in  all  his  instructions,  he 
will  have  a  regard  to  the  nature  which  he  has  given  to  man ;  and 
fliat  he  win  employ  thai  mode  of  teaching,  which  shaQ  be  best 
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adapted  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  When,  therefore,  we  find 
that  the  writers  of  the  sacred  Tolume  made  use  of  human  lan- 
guage, and  of  all  the  common  modes  of  writing ;  most  surely,  we 
oannot  consider  it  as  affording  any  proof  that  those  writers  were  not 
under  the  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit.  See,  says  the  objector, 
how  each  writer  expresses  himself  naturally  in  his  own  way,  just  as 
all  uninspired  writers  are  accustomed  to  do.  And  see  too,  we 
might  reply,  how  each  apostle  when  speaking  before  rulers,  wifli 
the  promised  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  spoke  naturally,  with  his  own 
voiee^  and  in  his  own  way.  There  is  no  more  objection  to  inspn- 
tion  in  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  The  mental  fiumlties  and 
habits  of  the  apostles,  their  style,  their  voice,  their  mode  of  speech, 
all  remained  as  they  were.  What  then  had  the  divine  Spirit  to 
do  ?  What  was  the  work  which  appertamed  to  him  ?  We  reftjj 
his  work  was,  so  to  direct  the  apostles  in  the  use  of  their  own 
talents  and  habits,  their  style,  their  voice,  and  ail  their  peculiar 
endowments,  that  they  i^ould  speak  or  write,  each  in  his  own  way, 
just  what  God  would  have  them  speak  or  write,  for  the  good  <xf 
the  church  in  all  ages. 

The  fact,  that  the  individual  peculiarities  of  the  sacred  penmen 
are  every  where  so  plainly  impressed  on  their  writings,  is  one  of 
the  most  common  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  and  one 
which  has  obtamed  a  deep  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  some  intelli- 
gent Christians.  We  have  frequently  noticed  such  individual 
peculiarities ;  and  we  regard  them  as  entirely  consistent  with  the 
highest  views  of  divine  inspiration.  From  the  following  quotation, 
and  from  many  others  which  might  be  made,  it  appears,  that  so 
excellent  an  author  as  (jaussen  goes  as  far  as  Henderson,  or  any 
other  writer,  in  asserting  the  remarkable  individual  characteiistios 
referred  to. 

Ghkussen  says,  ^^  although  the  title  of  each  book  should  not  indi- 
oate  to  us  that  we  are  passing  from  one  author  to  another,  yet  we 
could  quickly  discover,  by  the  change  of  their  character,  that  a 
new  hand  has  taken  the  pen.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  recogniie 
each  one  of  them,  although  they  speak  of  the  same  Master,  teaoh 
the  same  doctrines,  and  relate  the  same  inoideniB.''    But  how 
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doM  this  prore  fhat  Scripture  is  not  in  aQ  respects  insinred  ? 
'<  So  fiur  are  we/'  says  this  author,  ^^  from  overlooking  human 
indiYidiialiiy,  everywhere  impressed  on  our  sacred  books,  that,  (m 
the  contrary,  it  is  with  profound  gratitude,  and  with  an  ever- 
increasing  admiration,  that  we  regard  this  living,  real,  human  char- 
acter infiised  so  charmingly  into  every  part  of  the  word  of  God. 
—We  admit  the  fact ;  and  we  see  in  it  clear  proof  of  the  divine 
wisdom  which  dictated  the  Scriptures." 

Those  who  urge  the  objection  above  mentioned,  are  plainly 
ineoDBstent  with  themselves.  For,  while  they  deny  the  plenary 
inqiiratioii  of  some  parts  of  Scripture,  because  they  have  Ihese 
morifci  qf  individuaiityj  they  acknowledge  inspiration  in  the  fullest 
sense  in  other  parts,  particularly  in  the  prophecies,  where  this 
individuality  of  tiie  writers  is  equally  apparent. 

In  truth,  what  can  be  more  consonant  with  our  best  views  of 
ihe  wisdom  of  (9od,  or  with  the  general  analogy  of  his  workSi 
than  that  he  should  make  use  of  the  tiioughts,  the  memories,  tiie 
peculiar  talents,  tastes  and  feelings  of  hi^  servants  in  recording 
his  word  for  the  instruction  of  men  ?  Why  should  he  not  asso- 
ciate the  peculiarities  of  their  personal  character  with  what  they 
write  under  his  in&Uible  guidance  ?  But,  independentiy  of  our 
reasoning,  this  matter  is  decided  by  the  Bible  itself.  ''  All  Scrip- 
tare  is  divinely  inspired ; "  and  it  is  all  the  word  of  God.  And 
it  is  none  the  less  tlie  word  of  God,  and  none  the  less  inspired, 
because  it  comes  to  us  in  the  language  of  Moses,  and  David,  and 
Paul,  and  the  other  sacred  writers.  ^^  It  is  God  who  speaks  to  us, 
but  it  is  also  man  ;  it  is  man,  but  it  is  also  Gtxl."  The  word  of 
God,  in  order  to  be  intelligible  and  profitable  to  us,  '^  must  be 
uttered  by  mortal  tongues,  and  be  written  by  mortal  hands,  and 
must  put  on  the  features  of  human  thoughts.  This  blending  of 
humanity  and  divinity  in  the  Scriptures  reminds  us  of  the  majesty 
and  the  condescension  of  God.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  word  of 
God  has  unequalled  beauties,  and  exerts  an  unequalled  power  over 
our  hearts." 

4.  It  is  no  argument  agmst  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  under- 
stood even  in  the  highest  sense,  that  in  writing  the  Scriptures 
^  sacred  penmen  made  use  of  their  own  faculties. 
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Had  Gkxl  seenit  to  be  wise  and  proper,  he  oould  have  produced 
a  book  of  sacred  instructions  by  a  miraculous  aet  of  his  power, 
without  any  instrumentality  whatever,  as  he  wrote  the  ten  oooot- 
mandments  on  tables  of  stone.  Or  he  could  have  caused  the  book 
to  be  written  by  men  destitute  of  any  conceptioDa  of  what  thej 
wrote,  using  them  as  unintelligent,  passive  instruments.  He  ooold 
have  iised  their  hands  to  write,  or  their  organs  of  speech  to  utter 
the  instruction  he  would  give,  without  any  use  of  their  mental  iaO' 
ulties.  Or  if  he  had  chosen  that  the  men  employed  in  writing 
the  book,  should  understand  what  they  wrote,  and  should  ezpreai 
in  ilieir  writing  the  conceptions  of  their  own  minds ;  he  could  have 
produced  those  conceptions  by  an  immediate  act  of  his  powfTi 
without  any  kind  of  exertion  or  activity  on  their  part  But  nei- 
ther of  these  methods  would  agree  with  what  we  know  of  tha 
c<»Dmon  method  of  divine  operation.  And  neither  of  them  wooUL 
be  suited  to  the  end  which  divine  benevolence  aims  to  accomplish^ 

From  tiie  nature  of  ihe  case,  it  would  seem  altogether  probalday 
Hiat  if  Grod  intended  to  communicate  instruction  to  the  worlds  ha 
would  empby  human  beings  as  instnmients,  and  would  emplojr 
them  as  intelligent,  active  instruments,  and  would  excite  tiiem  to 
uae  their  intellectual  and  moral  powers  in  making  the  oommunicfr^ 
tion.  All  that  we  have  seen  of  the  divine  conduct  in  other 
respects,  would  lead  us  to  expect  this.  And  what  possible  obJMV 
tion  can  there  be  against  it  ?  A  revelation  made  in  the  maimer 
here  supposed,  may  be  as  infallible,  and  in  all  respects  as  per&oty 
as  if  made  in  any  other  way.  For  surely  God  can  so  guide  and 
superintend  the  mental  and  bodily  powers  of  men,  as  to  produce, 
through  them,  just  such  a  book  as  he  wishes  to  produce,  and  jeik 
such  as  he  would  produce,  if  he  employed  no  agency  but  his  own. 
For  example  ;  he  could  exert  such  an  influence  and  control  over 
the  mind  of  Isaiah  and  Paul,  that  the  commands  and  pramiaae, 
^ven  by  them,  should  be  as  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  will,  and 
clothed  with  as  high  an  authority,  as  though  he  had  written  them 
himself  on  tables  of  stone,  as  he  did  the  Decalogue. 

lliisbemg  the  case,  it  follows,  that  the  abundant  evidence  whiah 
the  sacred  volume  contains,  that  the  writers  made  a  diligent 
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<jf  their  own  mental  and  bodily  powers,  furniBhes  no  argoment 
MgUDBt  the  position,  that  they  wrote  as  they  were  moyed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost 

6.  It  is  no  objection  against  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
thai  ihgg  contain  mamf  tkinga  which  are^  in  themsdvety  of  little 
crmo  eontequenee. 

OSdngB  which  are  of  small  consequence  in  fhemselves,  may  be 
of  great  consequence,  when  considered  in  all  their  relations. 
Qieat  eflfeots  result  from  little  causes.    And  these  little  causes 
aaqniio  a  relatiTe  importance,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of 
ike  effects  resulting  from  them.    A  single  thought,  a  dream,  the 
nofion  of  a  finger  or  a  pebble,  may  occasion  mighty  events,  and 
in  a  history  of  mighty  events,  may  deserve  to  be  particularly 
nMntioiied.     If  small  things  are  visibly  connected  with  great,  we 
paroeiye  at  once  the  propriety  of  their  being  distinctly  noticed. 
And  irtien  fhey  are  not  connected  in  any  way  which  is  at  present 
viriUe  to  us ;  still  there  may  be  a  connection,  and  that  connection 
winch  is  always  perfectiy  known  to  God,  may  ultimately  become 
manifest  to  us.     And  those  things  which  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider as  small,  may,  in  reality,  be  as  important,  as  if  their  connec- 
tion with  other  things  were  now  fully  known  to  us ;  •and  it  may  be 
as  important  that  history  should  record  them.     Indeed  it  may  be 
that,  without  recording  them,  history  could  not  have  a  perfect 
agreement  with  the  truth.     For  do  not  small  things  actually  occur 
in  the  course  of  human  affidrs  ?     Let  any  one  survey  his  own  life 
ftr  a  day  or  a  week,  and  see  if  this  is  not  the  case.     It  is  so  even 
with  prophets  and  apostles,  as  well  as  with  others.     There  never 
was  a  man,  whose  life,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  was 
Aiefly  made  up  of  great  actions  and  great  events.     Hence  no  liis- 
tofy  of  human  Ufe  could  answer  to  the  reality,  without  recording 
many  little   things.     The  writers  of  common  history  frequently 
make  a  selection  of  a  few  actions  and  events,  which  are  remarkable 
and  splendid,  and  omit  others ;  and  thus  they  make  a  representation, 
which  is  flattering  to  human  pride,  but  which,  as  a  whole,  is  not 
aeeording  to  truth.     In  this  respect,  the  writers  of  sacred  history 
liave  a  manifest  superiority  over  all  others.    They  take  no  pains 
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to  give  to  human  characters  and  events  a  splendor  which  is  not 
real.  They  honestly  relate  the  little  things  which  occur  in  human 
life,  as  well  as  the  great ;  the  dishonorable,  the  vicious,  and  even 
the  disgusting,  as  well  as  the  honorable,  and  virtuous,  and  lovely. 
The  picture  which  they  draw  is  true,  answering  to  the  originaL 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  the  Scriptures  shall,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  contain  a  history  of  human  life,  and  whether  it  shall 
be  a  true  history,  or  a  fiction.  If  a  history  of  any  portion  of  the 
human  race,  or  of  any  period  of  the  world,  is  necessary  to  tiie 
good  of  the  church ;  then  the  benevolence  of  God  must  incline 
him  so  to  influence  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  that  they  shall  fumiah 
such  a  history.  And  if  God  chooses  to  have  a  history  of  human 
affidrs  contained  in  his  word,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  he 
will  so  assist  and  guide  his  servant^s,  that  they  shall  write  a  history 
exactly  conformed  to  truth.  And  if  conformed  to  truth,  it  moat 
record  many  things  which  arc  neither  great  nor  honorable. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  on  those  parts  of  Scripture, 
which  contain  maxims,  —  sentiments  of  small  weight,  —  minute 
directions, — and  little  developments  of  thought  or  feeling.  These 
things  are  evidently  of  real  use.  There  are  many  cases  of  duty 
or  diflficulty,  to.  which  they  are  directly  adapted,  and  for  which  we 
should  not  be  well  prepared  without  them.  They  are  therefore 
important,  as  making  a  part  of  that  book,  which  is  intended  to  be 
a  directory  of  human  conduct.  And  who  can  doubt  the  goodness 
of  God  in  causing  a  book  to  be  written  so  as  fully  to  answer  the 
wants  of  man  ?  And  who  can  with  any  propriety  say,  that  the 
Bible  contains  things  too  small  to  be  worthy  of  the  notice  of  Grod, 
when,  in  fact,  those  small  things  are  essential  to  the  perfection  and 
the  highest  usefulness  of  a  revelation  ?  With  just  as  much  pro- 
priety might  we  object  to  the  world's  being  the  work  of  God,  be- 
cause it  contains  many  little  things ;  and  we  might  ask,  who  can 
suppose  that  God  would  ever  exert  an  agency,  or  have  any  coor 
cem,  in  things  of  such  a  nature  ?  But  we  know  that  God  has  in 
fact  created  and  sustained  the  world,  and  all  that  is  in  it ;  and 
hence  we  infer,  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  infinite  majes- 
ty, Ihat  he  should  create,  sustain,  and  constantly  regard  litUe 
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fliingB,  as  well  as  great.  And  if  Gtod  may  consistenilj  have  an 
mgency  in  the  production  of  little  things  in  the  natural  world ;  why 
not  in  ttie  sacred  writings  ? 

But  if,  after  aQ,  any  one  shaQ  assert,  that  there  are  things  in  the 
Kbie,  which  are  of  no  possible  use  as  to  the  great  ends  of  revela- 
tion, and  therefore,  that  it  is  inconsistent  to  suppose,  that  those  who 
wrote  them  had  ihe  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  I  would  dedlre 
bim  jBrst  to  specify  the  things  referred  to,  and  tiien  to  show,  that 
fliey  neither  have  been,  nor  can  be,  of  any  use.  Suppose  he  fixes 
vpcrn  the  passage,  which  has  often  been  referred  to  as  of  no  poesi- 
Ue  consequence,  2  G^m.  4:  13,  in  which  Paul  directs  Timothy  to 
Irmg  the  doak  that  he  left  at  TroaSy  with  the  hooke^  eBpecidlly  the 
forehments.  I  would  ask  him  whether  the  direction  might  not  be 
r&rj  important  to  the  comfort  or  usefulness  of  Paul,  exposed  as 
lie  was  to  cold  and  nakedness ;  and  whether  the  books,  and  ee- 
pedalbf  the  parchmenti,  might  not  be  of  use  to  the  interests  of  the 
cboreh,  as  they  might  contsun  copies  of  some  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
or^oQier  writings  of  great  moment.  Or  suppose  any  one  refers  to 
file  counsel  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence  — 
^  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's 
sake,  and  thine  often  infirmities."  Was  not  this  counsel  an  ex- 
pression of  Paul's  tender  solicitude  for  the  health  and  usefulness 
of  [Kmothy  ?  And  was  it  not  calculated  to  be  an  essential  benefit 
to  him  ?  And  is  it  not  evidently  adapted  to  be  useful  at  the  pres- 
ent day  also,  as  it  plainly  shows  in  the  first  place,  that  Timothy 
was  in  the  habit  of  abstaining  wholly  from  strong  drink,  even  fixnn 
irine,  (which  was  then  doubtless  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,)  and 
that  he  needed  a  direction  from  an  Apostie  to  influence  him  to 
drink  even  a  little  ;  —  and  secondly,  as  it  shows,  that  the  Apostie, 
£d  not  direct  Timothy  to  use  even  a  liUle  wine^  except  as  a  med- 
icine in  case  of  bodily  infirmity. 

6.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  thai  the 
real  and  full  meaning  of  some  passages  was  not  hnoum  at  the  time 
ikey  were  written,  or  even  that  it  remains  wnknown  to  the  present 

In  this  respect,  the  same  is  true  of  the  Scriptures  as  of  the 
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HA(ur«l  w\>rld.  Tliore  are  manv  things  in  the  creation,  the 
iM\t  lU'tv^i  of  which  \aj  concealed  for  thousands  of  yeaia,  aad 
umt\v  xi\\w\\  \w\\  oven  at  the  present  daj,  bat  imperfecdj 
iit«HHl,  v^r  uoi  uikth^nitood  at  all.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is 
Um(  iuHl  oiihiUhI  Uiom,  and  presenres  them ;  and  that  thev  are  ift- 
hI^ihhI  I\m*  mMuo  iin|M)rtant  end.  So,  as  to  those  things  in  Scriptne 
«h(oh  aiv  not  woll  understood  ;  ic  may  be  that  tfaej  will  nltimaMlj 
W  MiutiM'MtuHt,  and  tliat  s^jme  special  and  additiaDal  good  may  va- 
imU  A^uii  Uioiii,  in  (ymseqaence  of  their  having  been  so  hng  involTed 
&u  ttlMOurll)'.  Kven  during  the  time  thej  are  noinndentood,  ikej 
Mii\v  (hi  itf  use,  ill  finimoting  among  good  men  a  becoming  sense  of 
Uioh'  liuiiUsd  kn/mledge,  and  in  exciting  them  to  diligient  endeanm 
hIWi'  tiigliA^r  la^'juiffiti^itis.  And  we  know  that  God  has  by  additkaal 
i'«ivi>l»iti(iiis,  as  well  ss  by  the  course  of  hb  providence,  and  Iks 
ifiill  (lii'ttoUMi  laly^rs  of  his  sen-ants,  often  explained  that  wbiA 
was  Uufttns  left  designedly  obscure. 

I  f,  U«isr»fore,  we  find  ever  so  many  things  in  the  BiUe,  iriiidiipa 
4ii  not  unilerstaiid,  (and  there  are  such  things,  by  the  confenni 
iif  all  i )  we  are  by  no  means  to  regard  them  as  an  objection  to  the 
|iM|iii'utUiii  /if  tlie  writers.  Our  not  understanding  tiiem  may  be 
MHiiig  to  a  faulty  ignorance  in  us  ;  an  ignorance  whidi  perae  veriiig 
diliireiice  might  have  removed.  Or  they  may  lie  beyond  the  readi 
iif  oui'  present  capacity,  and  the  capacity  and  means  of  informatiaD 
which  any  man  now  possesses,  and  may  be  reserved  as  subjeets,  on 
which  the  human  mind  is  to  exert  its  faculties  successfully  in  fbtora 
tjuie.  lliey  may  not  be  intended  |>articularly  for  our  use,  bat  ftr 
UiB  use  of  some  following  generation.  So  Peter  suggests  that,  m 
mmiti  thuigs,  the  prr>phets  ministsred  not  to  themselves,  but  to  tkam 
whi  tf/ifJuUl  c/mie  after.  Now  suppose  it  pleases  Cbd,  by  his  Spirit^ 
Ui  iiiflueiice  his  servants  to  write  some  things  which  cannot  be  mH 
muU'A%UHA  m  their  day,  but  which  are  intended  to  be  understood, 
and  to  l>e  <if  special  use,  in  future  ages ;  this  is  no  discredit  to  hii 
wis'l'Mii  or  gfiodness.  In  fact,  do  not  all  our  endeavors  to  arrifw 
at  a  more  )>erfect  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  imply,  that  hitherto 
Uiey  Imve  been  but  irnfierfectly  understood  ?  And  if  we  may  OOB- 
sisteiitly  believe,  tliat  men  who  were  divinely  inspured  wiote  libak 
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hm  Idthmrto  been  but  imperfecUj  understood ;  why  may  we  not 
beEeye  that,  in  some  instances,  thej  wrote  what  for  a  time  cannot 
be  nnderstood  at  all  ?  What  warrant  have  we  to  saj,  that  if  any 
iiung  is  written,  under  Divine  influence,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ehurch,  it  must  be  so  written  that  all  men  in  all  ages  shall  under- 
stand it? 

7.  Jbutaneef  of  inearrectnesa  in  the  present  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tmm  cannot  be  objected  to  the  inspiration  of  the  writers. 

How  can  the  &ct,  that  Qod  has  not  infallibly  guided  all  the 
lanaeriben  of  his  word,  prove  that  he  did  not  infallibly  guide 
tiiOBe  who  originally  wrote  it  ?  We  might  as  well  say,  that  if  those 
"mbo  first  wrote  the  Bible  were  inspired ;  then  all  who  have  received 
and  read  it  must  have  been  inspired.  Suppose  men  have  committed 
imBtakes,  either  intentional  or  unintentional,  in  making  out  copies 
ef  the  Bible.  Have  they  not  made  mistakes  also  in  regard  to  every 
oilier  work  of  Grod  ?  But  do  the  mistakes  of  men  in  regard  to  any 
worioB  cf  Qod  prove,  that  they  are  not  his  works  ?  Nothing  can  be 
certain,  than  that  the  inadvertence,  or  ignorance,  or  wicked- 
of  man  has  marred  many  things,  both  in  tiie  natural  and  in 
ibe  moral  world,  the  original  formation  of  which  was  owing  wholly 
to  the  agency  of  Grod,  and  was  a  clear  manifestation  of  his  wisdom 
Mid  benevolence.  And  what  grounds  have  we  to  think  that  this 
may  not  be  tiie  case,  in  regard  to  a  book  given  by  divine  inspira- 
tioii,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  other  divine  works? 

To  object  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  on  account  of  the 
imeeuraey  of  the  translations^  and  the  various  readings  of  the  an- 
eieat  mcmMseript  copies^  would  be  totally  irrelevant.  For  what  we 
inert  is,  the  inspiration  of  the  original  Scriptures,  not  of  the 
tnnalations,  or  the  ancient  copies.  The  fact,  that  the  Scriptures 
were  divinely  inspired,  cannot  be  expunged  or  altered  by  any  sub- 
sequent event.  The  very  words  of  the  decalogue  were  written  by 
tte  finger  of  God,  and  none  the  less  so  because  tiie  manuscripts 
iMth  transmit  it  to  us  contain  some  variations.  The  integrity  of 
tte  copes  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inspiration  of  tiie  origioal. 
It  is,  however,  well  known,  that  the  variations  are  hardly  worthy  to 
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Sat  if  tlie  copies  of  the  Soriptores  which  we  haye,  are  nol  in- 
spired,  then  how  can  the  inspiration  of  the  ori^nal  writings  avail 
to  our  benefit  ?  The  answer  is,  that,  according  to  the  best  en> 
dence,  the  original  writings  hare  been  transmitted  to  ns  witli  re- 
markable fidelity,  and  that  our  present  copies,  so  far  as  anything  (^ 
consequence  is  concerned,  agree  with  the  writings  as  they  came 
from  inspired  men ;  so  that,  through  the  gracious  care  of  dirine 
providence,  the  Scriptures  now  in  use  are,  in  all  important  respects, 
Ihe  Scriptures  which  were  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  are 
stamped  with  divine  authority.  In  this  matter,  we  stand  on  Hie 
same  footing  with  the  aposties.  For  when  they  spoke  of  the  Sen^ 
tares,  they  doubtless  referred  to  the  copies  which  had  been  made 
and  preserved  among  the  Jews,  not  to  the  ori^b[ial  manuscripli 
written  by  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

8.  Instances  of  apparent  disagreement  among  the  different  wfi' 
ters  of  the  sacred  volume^  and  of  apparent  contradiction  in  the 
9ame  toriters^  are  no  valid  objection  agiunst  their  inspiration. 

We  can  satisfactorily  account  for  an  appearance  of  disagreement, 
where  there  is  no  disagreement  in  reality.  An  appearance  of  oon- 
trtuliction  often  vanishes  on  inquiry ;  and  the  agreement  beoomee 
more  sensible  and  striking,  than  if  there  had  never  been  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  contrary.  This  is  the  case  with  most  of  tlie  ap- 
parent discrepancies  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Thorongjh  invasli- 
gation  has  made  it  manifest,  that  those  passages  which  appeared 
inconsistent,  are  perfectiy  reconcilable  with  each  other.  Now  it 
is  always  regarded  as  a  circumstance  in  favor  of  the  credibility  of 
witnesses,  when  their  testimony,  which  at  first  appears  contradio* 
tory,  is  found,  on  careful  inquiry,  to  be  consistent. 

But  suppose  there  are  some  instances  in  which  we  are  nnaUe  to 
discover  a  perfect  consistency  between  different  parts  of  Scriptore. 
We  cannot  on  this  account  decide  against  the  inspiration  of  tlie 
writers ;  because  further  mquiry,  and  a  better  method  of  interpret- 
ing the  sacred  writings,  may  help  us  to  discover  a  consisteney, 
which  at  present  does  not  appear.  And  if ,  in  (A«  present  eopie%  of 
the  Scriptures  there  are  some  raoZ  contradictions ;  this  cannot  prove 
that  the  ori^mal  writings  were  not  divinely  inspred ; 
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oontradietkos  may  be  owing  to  tiie  mistakes  of  transcribers.  And 
it  IB  irell  known,  that  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  contradio- 
tkm  are  found  in  those  words  or  sentences,  in  which  a  mistake  in 
oopgring  might  have  been  most  easily  made.  Considering  how  the 
Sdiptores  abomid  w[ith  details  of  names,  numbers,  facts,  and  minute 
dieumstances,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the 
oofiiyistB  committed  no  more  mistakes,  rather  than  that  they  cosn- 
ntttadsomai^. 


LECTURE   X. 


MANirSR  OF  QUOTING  FROM  THB  OLD  TESTAMBHT  BY  TBM 

WBITEBS  OF  THE  NEW. 

9.  The  manner  in  which  the  tmters  of  the  New  TeetametA 
make  quotations  from  the  Old,  is  urged  as  an  oijection  againti 
their  inspiration. 

The  objection,  to  have  any  force,  must  be  grounded  on  some 
incorrectness  in  the  quotations.  But  I  maintain  that  there  is  no 
such  incorrectness — that  the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  tha 
New  Testament  quote  from  the  Old,  is  conformed  to  good  naOi 
and  is  suited  to  accomplish  the  ends  which  are  souj^t ;  and  coo- 
sequentij,  that  their  manner  of  quoting  is  no  eyidence  against 
their  inspiration. 

As  the  mode  of  quotation  now  referred  to,  has  been  much 
infflsted  upon  by  those  who  have  rejected  the  common  doctrine  of 
inspiration  and  has  sometimes  been  strenuously  urged  as  a  condnr 
dve  argument  against  Christianity  itself;  it  must  be  allowed  to 
deseire  a  very  particular  consideration. 

All  which  I  can  now  do,  will  be,  to  lay  before  you  the  principles 
on  which  the  difficulty  may  be  solved,  and  to  adduce  a  sufficient 
number  of  quotations  to  illustrate  those  principles. 

With  regard  to  those  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which 
real  predictions  are  quoted  from  the  Old,  there  can  be  no  difficulty. 
The  quotations  may  not  be  made  in  the  exact  language  of  the 
prophets ;  and  they  may  be  cited  in  one  place  in  a  manner  somo* 
what  different  from  what  they  are  in  another.  All  that  can  be 
required  is,  that  the  writer  should  distinctiy  show  what  passage 
he  means  to  quote  as  a  prediction.  It  can  be  of  no  consequenoey 
whether  he  does  this  by  citing  the  whole  passage  exactly  i  oshj 
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dtmg  ezaoily  such  a  part  of  it,  as  will  satisfy  as  to  what  prediction 
he  refen;  or  by  jiving  tiie  substance  of  tiie  passage  in  otiber 
words ;  or  by  merely  referring  to  the  {dace,  where  the  prediction 
18  fimnd.  All  these  methods  of  citation  or  reference,  loe  in  good 
use ;  and  either  of  them  may  be  employed  without  any  mistake  or 
impropriety.  It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  great  c<myenience,  both 
in  speaking  and  writing,  and  a  means  too  of  making  the  most 
&TOfable  impression,  to  quote  in  the  most  wmmary  toojf.  To 
make  out  a  quotation  fully,  and  in  the  very  words  of  the  origjmal 
anHior,  is  often  not  only  unnecessary,  but  disadrantageous.  These 
remarks  are  specially  applicable  to  predictions  which  were  regard- 
ed as  xmcommonly  important,  and  which  were  of  course  fimuliar 
to  those,  for  whose  sake  they  were  cited  in  the  New  Testament. 
Without  entering  here  on  the  inquiry,  which  of  Ihe  particiilar 
passages  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  as  being  futfOled,  are  real 
fredietume;  I  will  just  remark,  that  predictions  may  be  oontained 
in  many  passages  m  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  in  some 
rsspeclii  involred  m  great  perplexity  and  obscurity.  The  books 
of  tibe  Old  Testament  were  written  in  a  distant  period  of  timCi 
and  in  a  language  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  used  by  any 
nation  or  society  of  men.  They  were  written  too  in  circumstances 
wliich  can  be  but  very  imperfectly  known  to  us.  Besides  this, 
the  authors  of  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  of  those  parts 
wliich  contain  prophecy,  wrote  in  a  manner  exceedingly  diverse 
from  anything  which  is  common  among  us.  They  frequently 
pass  from  one  subject  to  another  with  great  abruptness,  and  with- 
out ^ring  the  least  notice  of  the  transition.  This,  however  con- 
trary to  common  usage  at  the  present  time,  must  be  considered  as 
having  been  perfectiy  natural,  in  that  state  of  mental  excitement 
to  which  the  inspired  writers  were  nosed.  Who  can  suppose  that 
a  mind,  elevated  by  divine  influence,  like  the  mind  of  Isuah,  or 
file  mind  of  David  in  some  of  the  Psalms,  could,  in  its  movements, 
have  been  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  rhetoric  or  lo^c,  as  the 
aiads  of  literary  men  at  this  day  ?  We  are  then  to  be  very  oau- 
ifeus  in  concluding,  that  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  was  not 
iafanded  to  be  understood  as  a  prophecy,  because  it  is  attended 
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"with  obscurity,  or  because  it  is  not  introduced  as  a  prophecy, 
formally  and  distinctly,  or  because  it  stands  closely  connected  with 
what  relates  to  dififerent  subjects.  Nor  are  we  to  conclude,  that 
a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  a  real  prediction,  because 
its  accomplishment .  is  nowhere  mentioned,  either  in  those  Scrip- 
tures which  were  subsequently  written,  or  in  any  other  history  to 
which  we  have  access.  The  history  of  such  accomplishment  may 
be  brought  to  light  at  some  future  time ;  or  it  may  have  been  lost 
beyond  recoveiy.  But  surely  our  ignorance,  however  occasioned, 
can  make  no  difference  as  to  the  truth  or  the  signification  of  Qod^s 
word,  or  the  occurrence  of  events  corresponding  with  it.  Befive 
attempting  to  judge  on  this  point,  we  ought  to  attend  carefully  to 
the  remarks  above  made ;  and  we  ought  above  all  to  be  sure,  tbftt 
we  have  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of  writing  which 
was  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  especially  with  the  peculiarities 
of  their  prophetic  style,  and  also  with  the  whole  compass  of  eyents 
in  divine  providence  which  stand  related  to  prophecy.  While  we 
have  but  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  these  important  branches 
of  sacred  science,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised,  if  we  find  ourselves 
perplexed  with  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  now  under  considen^ 
iion. 

To  the  inquiry,  which  of  the  texts  quoted  in  the  New  Tetiammt 
are  to  he  considered  as  predictions^  my  general  reply  is,  that  we 
must  determine  this  very  much  as  we  determine  the  meaning  cf 
any  other  passages  of  Scripture  ;  that  is,  by  applying  the  proper 
rules  of  interpretation.  The  first  step  is,  to  examine  the  text  as  U 
stands  in  the  Old  Testament^  and  see  whether  there  is  anything 
in  the  text  itself,  or  in  the  context,  which  shows  it  to  be  a  predie> 
tion.  We  must  inquire,  on  what  subject  the  writer  is  speaking ; 
whether  it  appears  to  be  his  object  to  foretell  future  events ;  and 
whether,  taking  the  passage  by  itself,  or  in  connection  with  the 
context,  we  can  reasonably  think,  that  the  writer,  or  the  Spirit 
that  inspred  him,  intended  to  point  out  the  particular  event,  tx> 
which  the  text  is  applied  in  the  quotation.  When  a  thorou^ 
exanunation  of  the  place  satisfies  us  that  the  text  quoted  was 
meant  to  be  a  prediction,  we  come  to  the  quotatkm  in  tiie  New 
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Testament  prepared  to  beHeye,  tliat  the  writer  dedgnedly  mtro- 
dnoes  it  as  a  prediction  of  the  event  to  which  he  applies  it ;  not 
merely  because  it  is  introduced  by  any  of  the  common  formnlas, 
bat  becanse  there  is  evidence  that  Ihe  passage  quoted,  was  origi- 
nally meant  to  be  a  prediction.  As  a  plain  example  of  this,  I 
su^t  mention  Isa.  63,  which  cannot,  without  violence,  be  under- 
stood as  relating  to  any  one  but  the  Messiah. 

But  suppose,  that  after  the  most  careful  examination,  we  are 
still  in  suspense,  whether  the  original  writer  of  a  passage,  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament,  meant  it  as  a  prediction ;  we  are  then  to 
inquire,  whether  any  satis&ction  can  be  had  from  the  writer  who 
makes  Ihe  quotation.    In  this  way  we  may,  in  some  instanceSi 
become  entirely  satisfied  respecting  the  meaning  and  application  of 
tazts  in  the  Old  Testament,  concerning  which,  considered  merely 
as  they  stand  there,  we  should  find  ourselves  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tunty.     To  show  the  proper  mode  of  investigation  in  such  a  case, 
I  would  refer  you  to  Psahn  16:  10.     We  first  examine  this  in  its 
fkee,  as  written  by  David.    In  this  Psalm  we  fiind  a  variety  of 
dsfout  sentiments,  which  are  much  like  what  David  and  other 
writers  of  the  Psalms  expressed  in  other  cases,  and  which  might 
ill  be  very  properly  expressed  by  devout  men,  as  their  own  senti- 
ments, in  Any  age,  —  except  v.  10.     "  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corrup- 
tion."    Concerning  the  sense  of  this,  our  minds  would  probably 
be  in  doubt ;  though,  taking  it  in    connection   with  the  drift  of 
the  Psalm,  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  it  to  be  in  some  way 
applicable  to  David,  and  so  be  led  to  seek  after  a  meaning  that 
would  correspond  with  this  view.     We  might  adopt  a  construction 
as  {jBur  from  sober  truth,  as  that  of  Bosenmiiller ;  who,  applying 
the  passage  wholly  to  David,  seems  yet  unwilling  to  allow,  that 
David  intended  so  much  as  to  express  a  hope  of  happiness  in  ano- 
ther state,  because  he  thinks  David  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  supposes  he  intended  merely  to  say, 
that  he  should  not  die  yet^  hut  that  God  tvould  ffrant  him  still  a 
long  oonthnumce  of  the  present  life.    Finding  ourselves  in  a  state 
oC  oncertainty  respecting  this  text,  we  turn  to  Acts  2:  25—81 ; 
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where  Peter  entered  into  a  particular  consideration  of  it,  and 
showed  that  it  could  not  relate  to  David,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been 
long  dead  and  buried.  Peter's  conclusion  was,  that  David,  ^^  Imng 
a  prophet,  foretold  the  resurrection  of  Chrut.^^  In  Acts  13:  85 
-—  37,  Paul  treated  the  subject  in  a  similar  way :  ^'  Damdfell  on 
tiktp,  and  saw  corruption  ;  but  he  whom  Qod  raised  agahh,  saw  no 
corruption.^^  Now,  as  we  have  entire  confidence  in  the  judgment 
of  ihese  apostles,  we  dismiss  our  doubts,  and  rest  in  the  conviction 
that  David,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  actually 
wrote  a  real  prediction  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  after  examining  all  the  circuxo- 
stences  of  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  think  we  have 
satisfactorily  ascertained  its  meaning ;  and  yet,  on  examining  tiie 
place  where  it  is  quoted,  we  perceive  that  an  evangelist  or  an 
apostle  gives  it  a  different  sense ;  and,  what  is  more,  builds  his 
reasoning  upon  the  assumption,  that  the  original  passage  had  the 
sense  which  he  ^ves  it.  When  such  a  case  occurs,  if  we  would 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  must  g^ve  up 
the  opinion  we  had  before  formed,  and  adopt  a  different  one  ;  and 
all  this,  because  it  is  our  duty  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  one,  endued 
with  higher  intelligence  than  ours,  and,  with  imphcit  confidence, 
to  receive  his  instructions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

An  example  in  point  may  be  taken  from  Heb.  1.  With  respect 
to  the  text  quoted,  ver.  8,  we  might  not  be  able  to  determine, 
that  it  was  certainly  intended  by  the  Psalmist  to  respect  the  Mea- 
siah;  though  the  context  would  favor  such  a  conclusion.  But 
when  we  come  to  vs.  10,  11, 12,  and  turn  to  Psalm  102:  25 — 27> 
firom  which  the  quotation  is  made,  we  ask,  what  there  is  in  this 
passage  as  it  stands  in  the  Psalm,  or  in  what  precedes  or  follow! 
it,  which  could  lead  us  to  think,  that  it  was  meant  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Son  of  God.  What  could  we  find  here  more  than  in  ao^ 
other  place  containing  an  address  to  God,  which  could  justify  us 
in  applying  the  passage  to  the  Messiah  ?  And  yet  the  writer  to 
the  Hebrews  not  only  applies  it  to  him,  but  founds  his  argument 
on  the  assumption,  that  this  text  and  the  others  here  cited,  werr 
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fliigiiially  intended  to  be  applied  to  him.  Now,  believing  as  we  do, 
Aat  the  writer  to  tiie  Hebrews  was  divinely  inspired,  his  decision 
QQ  tluB  point  requires  ns  to  give  up  our  previous  opinion,  and  to 
mderstand  the  passage  as  applying  to  Christ. 

In  every  such  case  as  this,  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  becomes  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  Those,  who  deny  their  inspiration,  will, 
of  course,  adhere  to  the  opinion  which  was  formed  by  a  regard 
merely  to  the  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  thus  virtually  imput- 
ing to  the  writer  who  makes  the  quotation,  a  misapprehension  of 
flie  true  sense  of  tiie  passage  quoted. 

Some  cases  may  occur,  in  which  we  cannot  fully  satisfy  oup- 
sdves,  either  from  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  whether  the 
passage  quoted  was  meant  to  be  a  prediction  or  not.  But  why 
riMNild  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  perplex  us  ?  It  is  implied  in  1  Pet. 
1:  10^-12,  and  in  Daniel  12:  8,  that  the  prophets  themselves 
did  not  always  understand  the  full  import  of  what  God  suggested 
to  ilieir  own  minds ;  at  least,  that  they  were,  in  some  instances, 
unable  to  apprehend  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  events 
which  were,  in  a  general  way,  revealed ;  for  they  are  represented 
by  Peter  as  making  diligent  search  after  a  further  knowledge  rf 
what  the  "  Spirit  which  was  in  them  did  signify ;"  and  what  God 
communicated  to  Daniel,  was  communicated  in  terms  so  obscure 
and  enigmatical,  that  he  said,  ^^  I  heard,  but  I  understood  not^* 
It  is  moreover  manifest  from  the  repetition  of  terms  equally  mys- 
terious, ver.  11, 12,  as  well  as  from  the  answer  given  to  Daniel, 
ver.  9,  that  God  did  not  intend  he  should  have  a  perfect  under- 
atanding  of  the  communication  which  had  been  made  to  him.  Now, 
if  in  some  cases,  the  prophets  themselves  could  not  readily  under- 
stand what  was  suggested  to  their  own  minds  by  the  divine  Spirit ; 
we  cannot  think  it  strange,  if  we  are  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to 
flie  meaning  of  what  they  wrote. 

But  it  is  said,  that  many  passages  are  apparently  quoted,  as 
predictions  actually  fulfilled  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
nUch  we  can  by  no  means  regard  as  predictions.  Collins,  with 
deep  hostility  against  the  whole  system  of  Christianity,  artfully 
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endeavors,  by  an  argument  derived  from  these  quotations,  to 
undermine  the  authority  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  The  design 
of  his  book  on  the  grounds  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  to  show, 
that  the  first  publishers  of  the  gospel  laid  the  whole  suppcnrt  of 
the  Christian  religion  on  pretended  Jewish  prophecies,  applied  in 
a  sense  entirely  contrary  to  their  plm,  orig^lal  meaning ;  and 
accordingly,  that  the  grand  argument  in  favor  of  Christiaoity  is 
destitute  of  force. 

In  regard  to  this  point  I  remark,  first,  that  the  manner  of 
quoting  now  referred  to,  does  not  certainly  imply  that  the  passage 
quoted  is  a  prediction^  or  that  it  was  regarded  as  sudi  by  tbiS 
writer  who  quotes  it.  The  phrase,  iva  nXijQm&iy  ^<  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled,"  and  other  phrases  of  the  like  kind,  are  indeed  used, 
and  very  properly,  to  introduce  a  real  prediction  which  is  accom- 
plished,—  but  not  for  this  purpose  only.  They  are  often  used^ 
and  with  equal  propriety,  to  denote  a  mere  comparison  of  similar 
events  —  to  signify  that  the  thing  spoken  of  answers  to  the  wards 
of  a  prophetj  or  that  his  words  may  jusUy  be  applied  to  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  might  in  many  instances  take  a  passage,  where  it  is 
said,  such  a  thing  was  done  that  it  might  he  ftdjilled  which  was 
spoken  hy  the  prophet^  or  that  what  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  wais 
fvdfilled^  and  might  express  the  same  thing  by  saying,  the  deelarih 
Hon  of  the  prophet  had  an  accomplishment  in  what  took  place;  OTf 
his  words  may  be  aptly  applied  to  it, or  they  very  well  es^ess  it; 
or^  his  observation  is  true  in  reference  to  the  present  case;  ar^  tUi 
thing  is  like  what  the  prophet  describes. 

It  is  plain  in  respect  to  many  passages  quoted  firom  the  Old 
Testament,  that  tra  nXtjQm&y,  ovrtog  yiyqantai^  and  other  similar 
phrases,  are  not  intended  to  indicate  predictions.  In  the  cases  re- 
ferred to,  there  is  liothing  apparent  in  the  form  or  design  of  the  pas- 
sages themselves,  or  in  their  contexts  in  the  Old  Testament,  whidi 
furnishes  the  least  reason  for  regarding  them  as  predictions.  On  tfaiS 
contrary,  all  the  circumstances  which  can  aid  us  in  understanding 
the  original  writers,  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  they  had  no  inteik- 
tion  to  write  predictions.  Nor  is  there  anything  apparent  in  tiU 
ciQeet  or  the  mamier  of  the  quotations,  which  shows  them  to  bepre* 
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dictions.  Thoee  who  quote  them,  express  as  important  a  sense, 
and  express  it  as  forcibly^  or  if  their  object  is  to  support  any  truth 
I7  reasoning,  fhej  reason  as  clearly  and  oonclusively,  on  suppoo- 
tion  that  the  passages  are  not  quoted  as  predictions,  as  on  suppo- 
ritkm  they  are. 

FnrQiermore ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  formulas  themselyes, 
irfaich  finmishes  any  conclusive  reason  for  considering  the  texts 
quoted  as  predictions.  As  to  the  conjunction  tpo^  though  it  more 
commonly  signifies  the  final  cause  or  endf,  it  is  often  used  to 
denote  the  event  merely.  According  to  this  sense,  &«  nXin^f^ 
does  not  signify,  that  it  might  he  fulfilled^  as  though  the  fulfilment 
was  the  end  of  what  was  done ;  but,  thu9  a  saying  of  the  prophet 
WOB  fulfilled^  or  it  90  came  to  pass  that  it  was  fulfilled^  agreeing 
with  the  other  formula,  tore  inXtigd^  10  ^ii&iv,  then  was  fulfilled 
what  woe  spoken.  The  verb  inXti(w&Ji  has  nothing  in  its  meaning 
which  applies  exclusively  to  a  prediction.  Even  when  applied  to 
a  prediction,  its  meaning  is  that  the  prediction  was  aecampKshedy 
or  earned  into  effect.  But  surely  other  things  written  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  promises,  threats,  and  the  declaration  of  any  divine 
tniths,  may  be  said  to  be  accomplished^  or  carried  into  effect^  as 
well  as  predictions.  It  agrees  perfectly  with  the  usage  of  the 
inspired  writers,  and  with  common  practice,  to  employ  the  lan- 
guage now  under  consideration,  tvhen  anything  is  done^  which  cor- 
responds  with  what  was  before  said.  Instances  of  the  same  way 
of  speaking  may  be  foimd  among  heathen  writers.  Thus  in 
.SSian ;  "  Diogenes  Sinopensis  used  continually  to  say  of  himself, 
ttat  he  fulfilled  and  underwent  the  curses  of  tragedy.^*  See 
Sykes'  Essay  on  the  Christian  Religion,  ch.  18. 

Iloally ;  no  proof  that  a  passage  quoted  is  a  real  prediction, 
can  be  derived  from  its  being  called  a  prophecy^  or  from  its  being 
attributed  to  Sb  prophet.  The  word  prophet^  as  well  as  prophecy^  is 
used  with  great  latitude  of  signification.  Prophet  signifies  not 
only  one  who  foretells  future  events,  but  any  inspired  teacher  or 
interpreter  of  the  divine  will.  Sometimes  it  signifies  any  toriter 
nf  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  prophecy  denotes  not 
only  apredietiony  but  ang  admonition  or  other  instruction  delivered 
iy  an  inspired  messenger. 
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We  see  then  how  the  matter  stands.  To  the  inspration  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  objected,  that  they  quote,  as 
predictions,  texts  which  are  not  predictions.  But  as  to  a  great 
number  of  the  texts  cited,  there  is  no  evidence  that  &e  writers 
who  quoted  them,  regarded  them  as  predictions.  On  the  contraiyi 
there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  "  thej  were  wont  to  saj,  a 
passage  of  Scripture  was  fulfilled,  as  often  as  anything  hai^>eiied 
to  which  they  could  apply  it ;  and  that  they  intended  no  morei 
than  that  a  certain  thing  happened,  of  which  one  might  say  what 
a  prophet  said  on  another  occasion."  Ab  there  is  the  dearest 
evidence  that  such  a  manner  of  quotation  was  common  among  Had 
Jews,  and  that  a  manner  very  similar  has  prevailed  among  othdXB ; 
and  as  this  manner  of  quotation  is  found  by  experience  to  be  one 
of  the  best  means  of  illustrating  important  doctrines  and  fiftcts ;  it 
is  as  far  as  possible  from  furnishing  any  objection  against  flie 
inspiration  of  those  who  wrote  the  New  Testament. 

You  might  as  well  object  to  their  inspiration,  becaose  Hiegr 
employed  the  language  then  in  use.  If  men  are  led  by  the  Hiol{y 
Spirit  to  give  instruction,  they  will  doubtiess  do  it  in  the  most 
suitable  manner.  And  the  most  suitable  manner  is  that  whkh 
experience  has  proved  to  be  convenient,  and  practice  has  made 
common,  —  that  in  which  we  employ  the  forms  of  speech,  Ate  fig- 
ures, the  modes  of  reasoning  and  iQustration,  which  others  aiamd 
us  employ,  and  which  are  likely  to  convey  our  meaning  deaiclj 
and  impress  it  deeply. 

It  is  the  frequent  practice  of  writers,  to  make  quotations  book 
previous  writers,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  varied  and  more  im- 
pressive illustration  of  what  they  would  teach.  If  there  is  anj 
book  wliioh  is  held  ia  high  repute,  on  accoimt  of  its  antiquity,  ilie 
name  of  its  autiior,  or  the  excellence  of  its  contents ;  from  soflh 
a  book  quotations  are  likely  to  be  made.  And  they  are  madOy 
not  merely  to  prove  a  doctrine  which  is  doubted  or  denied,  but  to 
^ve  additional  forcja  to  truths  commonly  received,  and  to  obligp^ 
tions  commonly  acknowledged.  By  means  of  such  quotations,  the 
particular  truths  affinned  become  associated  with  circumstanceBi 
which  impart  to  them  a  higher  interest  and  authority. 
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TheM  remaria  are  speoiallj  applicable  to  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  with  regard  to  their  practice  of  quoting  from  the 
(Hd.  All  the  circumstances,  which  can  oyer  be  supposed  to  influ- 
ence writers  to  quote  freely  from  others,  were  combined  in  their 
ease.  Thej  held  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  tiie 
Uf^ieet  reverence.  Thej  were  taught  by  the  prophets,  and  by 
Christ  himself,  to  regard  those  Scriptures  as  of  divine  authority, 
and  as  the  basis  of  all  true  religion.  What  stronger  reason  could 
fliey  have  finr  making  continual  citations  fix)m  their  sacred  books  ? 

Another  circumstance  which  must  naturally  have  influenced 
4tem  to  quote  abundantiy  from  the  Old  Testament,  was,  that  they 
had  so  few  books  besides.  And  this  is  connected  with  another 
dreumstapce,  namely,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
ftrir  sacred  books  so  constantiy ,  and  with  such  earnest  and  devout 
attontioo,  that  they  became  very  intimately  acquainted  with  them. 
Hm  historical  frkcts,  the  doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  threats,  and 
the  language  in  which  all  these  were  conveyed ;  —  the  metaphors, 
amiles,  allegories,  types,  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  style,  found 
m  the  Scriptures,  were  fiuniliar  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
BMut.  They  imbibed  not  only  the  general  spirit  of  tiieir  sacred 
books,  but  the  mode  of  speaking  and  thinking  there  exhibited. 
Whenever  they  undertook  to  treat  any  subject,  they  seemed  imme- 
fiafcely  to  recur  to  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  either 
treated  the  same  subject,  or  would  supply  some  useful  illustration 
of  it.  In  many  instances,  they  employed  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  tu  their  awn  ;  it  being  perfectly  familiar  to  them,  and 
better  suited  to  their  purpose  than  any  other. 

And  do  not  we  proceed  in  the  same  manner  ?  And  is  not  the 
pnotice  so  fruniliar,  that  we  often  do  it  insensibly  ?  In  common 
fsoourse,  in  prayer,  and  in  the  more  formal  statement  of  divine 
tmifa,  we  frequentiy  use  the  language  of  Scripture,  either  in  the 
way  of  exact  quotation,  or  by  taking  part  of  a  passage,  or  part 
cf  several  passages,  as  the  case  requires.  And  Christians  do  this 
very  much  in  proportion  to  the  reverence  they  feel  for  the  Bible, 
and  the  diligence  with  which  they  study  it.  Take  such  authors  as 
Owen,  Watt%  John  Newton,  and  SdwardSi  and  see  how  con8ide^ 
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able  a  proportion  of  their  writings  consists  of  partial  or  entire  quo- 
tations from  Scripture,  or  allnsions  to  it. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  do  what 
is  justifiable  in  itself,  and  consistent  with  common  practice,  not 
only  in  making  quotations  from  Scripture,  but  in  the  dengn  and 
manner  of  making  them.  I  shall  insist  more  particularly  on  this 
point,  as  it  is  here  the  chief  diflSculty  lies. 

What  then  is  the  design  of  those  quotations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  it  is  evident  iiiat  no  prediction  is  concerned  ?  I  an- 
swer, it  is  ^  enforcement  or  illustration  of  9oms  important  truA. 
A  quotation  manifestly  answers  such  a  design^  if  the  words  are 
suited  to  express  the  thing  intended^  though  used  origbuaUy  far 
aruother purpose;  and  especially  \f  the  general  prineiple  involved 
in  the  original  use^  was  the  same  as  thai  which  is  involved  tn  Ae 
quotation.  The  quotation  answers  the  design  most  remarkably^ 
when  suitableness  of  words  and  sameness  of  principle  are  com- 
bined. As  an  example  of  this,  take  the  quotation  in  Matt.  2: 16, 
from  the  Prophet  Hosea,  11:  1,  —  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called 
my  Son."  In  the  first  place,  these  words  are  perfectly  suited  to 
express  the  fi^st  to  which  they  are  applied  by  the  Evangelist. 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  Grodj  and  was  by  divine  direction  brouf^ 
wp  ovtof  Egypt.  This  suitableness  of  the  words  would  akme  be 
sufficient  to  evince  the  propriety  of  the  quotation,  altiiou^  flie 
words,  as  used  by  the  prophet,  had  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a 
prediction^  being  a  plain  statement  of  a  &ct  which  had  long  before 
taken  place.  Keep  in  mind,  too,  that  the  thing  denoted  by  Stm 
in  Matthew,  was  very  different  from  what  was  denoted  by  the 
same  word  in  Hosea.  The  evangelist  referred  to  the  Saviour;  tlie 
prophet  to  the  IsraeUtish  nation.  Each  of  these  was,  indeed, 
called,  "  Son  of  Chdj*  though  for  very  different  reasons.  Again; 
the  event  which  was  denoted  by  Gt)d's  calling  his  Son  out  of 
Egypt,  was  different  in  the  last  case,  fit)m  what  it  was  in  the  fiir- 
mer ;  and  yet  the  two  events  were,  with  perfect  propriety,  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  words. 

But  there  was  something  more  than  suitableness  in  tihe  woida. 
The  principU  of  divine  government  was  in  both  oaeea  tbe 
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In  hrinj^  the  ohfldren  of  Israel  oat  of  Egypt,  Ood  ahowed  hk 
ImdiieflB  to  iliem ;  his  care  to  protect  and  deliver  them,  and  hk 
finllifiiliieaB  in  executing  his  promise.  In  the  event  described  by 
llie  evangelist,  he  showed  the  same  kindness  and  care  and  fidib- 
ftOnesB  in  respect  to  Jesus  Christ. 

lake  Heb.  12: 6.  ''  Whom  the  Lord  lovetli  he  chasteneth  f  — 
iinoted  firam  Prov.  8: 12.  The  propriety  of  the  quotation  depends 
«poD  tiiis  one  point,  that  the  principle  of  the  divine  conduct, 
eoqoessed  in  the  text,  was  the  same  in  the  Apostle's  time,  as  in 
Sckmon's.  Heb.  12 :  12.  ''  Wherefore  lift  up  the  hands  which 
iMSDig  down,  and  the  feeble  knees,  etc."  Here  the  quotation  was 
made  with  propriety,  because  those  to  whom  the  writer  to  the 
Hd>rew8  referred,  were,  m  some  important  respects,  like  those 
rafiBrred  to  by  the  prophet;  and  therefore  needed  the  same 
eneouragement. 

In  Matt  2: 17, 18,  another  instance  occurs  of  a  quotation  made 
fir  the  purpose  of  illustration  merely.  To  set  forth  the  great  dis- 
tress which  prevailed,  when  Herod  destroyed  the  children;  the 
evangelist  quotes  a  passage  firom  Jeremiah.  ^'  Then  was  fulfilled 
tiiai  niiich  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the  Prophet,  saying,  ^  In  Bama 
was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great 
mooming,  Bachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be 
comforted,  because  they  are  not.' "  In  this  case,  the  words, 
nhich  described  the  distress  formerly  occasioned  in  Kama  by  the 
eiptivity  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  are  made  use  of  to  describe 
the  distress  occasioned  in  Bethlehem  by  the  slaughter  of  the 
inGmts.  In  both  cases  there  was  great  mourning.  And  Mat- 
diew,  being  familiarly  acquamted  with  the  impressive  language 
used  by  the  prophet  in  reference  to  the  former  calamity,  was 
ntnraUy  led  to  use  it,  as  descriptive  of  the  latter.  And  certainly 
10  language  could  have  been  better  suited  to  make  a  just  impres- 
rion  of  the  alarm  and  grief,  occanoned  by  the  cruelty  of  Herod ; 
SBpecially  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  language  of  the  prophet 
not  only  described,  in  glowing  colors,  the  grief  which  prevailed  in 
Bethlehem,  but  would  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  those  for 
ihoDi  Mflttbew  wrote,  with  the  nmembrance  of  former  calamitiefl, 
tod  io  beeome  still  more  mptmmt. 
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There  is  no  passage  quoted  so  fi^uentlj  by  the  writers  of  flie 
New  Testament,  as  that  from  Isaiah  yi.  where  God  said  to  fbe 
Prophet :  ^'  Qo  and  tell  this  people,  hear  ye  indeed,  but  under- 
stand not ;  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not.  Make  the  heart  of 
this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes ; 
lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  under- 
stand with  their  heart,  and  convert,  and  be  healed."  The  charac- 
ter of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  and  the  course  of  divine 
providence  towards  them,  were  described  truly  in  these  words. 
The  character  of  the  people  m  Christ's  time,  and  afterwards,  was 
generally  the  same  as  in  the  prophet's  time,  and  the  conduct  of 
Qod  towards  them  was  the  same.  Accordingly,  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  often  described  that  character  of  the  people,  and 
that  conduct  of  divine  providence,  as  they  appeared  in  Christ^s 
time,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet.  They  said,  what  was  qpoken 
by  the  prophet  was  fulfilled  in  incorrigible  sinners  in  their  day. 
And  we  say  it  is  fulfilled  in  incorrigible  sinners  in  ovur  day. 

The  same  must  be  ssud  of  the  quotation  from  Isa.  29: 18,  m 
Matt.  16:  7,  8,  9.  The  men  of  Christ's  time  were  of  the  same 
l^ypocritical  character,  as  those  who  were  contemporary  with  Isaiah. 
It  was  therefore  perfectly  proper  to  describe  them  in  the  same  laft> 
guage.  ^^  Well  did  Esidas  prophesy  of  you,  this  people  draweih 
nigh  unto  me  with  their  matUhy  and  honoreth  me  with  their  ^,  Imt 
their  heart  is  far  from  m«." 

This  practice  of  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament  for  the  geneial 
purpose  of  illustration,  is  not  only  proper  in  itself,  bat  is,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  perfectiy  conformed  to  common  praetim. 
What  is  more  common  at  the  present  day,  than  to  illustrate  tiie 
truths  and  duties  of  religion,  by  a  familiar  citation  of  texts  ttom 
the  Scriptures  ?  When  the  case  seems  to  require  it,  we  quota  a 
particular  {passage  exactly,  naming  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse. 
In  other  cases,  wo  quote  the  substance  and  general  sense  of  a 
passage  in  a  condensed  form,  without  following  the  exact  woida 
of  Scripture.  And  sometimes  we  make  an  intelligiUe  alhiaioii  to 
%  part  of  Scripture  wliioh  is  well  understood,  without  actual^ 
quotii^  eitiier  the  wQcds»  or  tbs  aeiiia.    IhM^  w«  «y»  woh  m 
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view  of  a  sabject  is  according  to  what  Christ  taught  his  discipleB 
«f  the  character  of  those  who  are  blessed ;  or,  according  to  the 
direetkm  he  gave  respecting  the  treatment  of  a  brother  who  ofiends ; 
or,  according  to  tiie  final  commission  he  gave  his  apostles ;  or,  ao- 
coiding  to  Paul's  account  of  justification  by  &iifa.  Or  we  say, 
tiiat  Paul's  account  of  the  strife  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit 
af^ilies  to  the  case  of  every  beUever,  —  taking  it  for  granted  that 
every  one  recollects  the  passage  alluded  to. 

It  is  Tery  common  for  us  to  apply  texts  of  Scripture  in  a  rnaor 
Bar  mcnre  or  lees  diflferent  from  that  in  which  they  were  orimially 
appfied.    If  the  texts  quoted  are  well  adapted  to  the  particular 
truth  iriiich  we  would  illustrate  by  them,  or  if  they  are  suited 
to  express  the  general  truth,  originally  expressed,  in  the  particular 
ftnn  now  intended,  we  deem  it  sufficient.    For  example.  *  In  our 
eonfeenons  to  Ood,  we  use  the  words  of  David,  in  the  fifty-first 
Plnlm ;  ^-<<  Against  thee,  thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  tUs 
evfl  in  thy  sight.''    David  made  this  confesnon  to  Ood  on  a  par- 
ticular oecafflon,  and  with  reference  to  a  particular  sin,  which  was, 
m  a  peculiar  sense,  committed  against  Ghxi.    But  as  every  on  is 
eonmdtled  against  God,  and  as  it  is  this  opposition  to  (}od  which 
B  the  hi^est  aggravation  of  sin ;  we  consider  it  proper  to  confess 
our  sins  in  the  words  of  David.     We  borrow  the  language  of 
Scripture,  also,  when  we  speak  of  offering  up  our  evening  saerifice. 
As  sacrifice  was  formerly  one  mode  of  religious  worship,  and  in- 
deed an  essential  part  of  it,  and  as  the  language  which  was  used 
in  rdation  to  it,  is  invested  with  a  high  degree  of  sacredness;  we 
eoosider  it  suitable  to  use  the  same  language  to  represent  reli^ous 
worship  at  the  present  day.    In  such  cases,  we  quote  sentences, 
or  parts  of  sentences,  firom  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  purpose  of 
eipressing  something  very  diflferent,  in  some  respects,  firom  that  to 
which  they  were  originally  applied.    In  the  same  manner,  the 
langoage  which  described  the  temple  worship,  the  residence  of 
Ch)d  in  the  sanctuary,  the  sacred  fire,  the  incense,  etc.,  is  fiumt 
iariy  borrowed  by  Christians  to  express  the  different  parts  of 
their  relij^ous  services.    And  we  might  very  properly  say,  in  a 
tisw  of  oaniest  attention  to  reli^on,  that  is  fuifiUed  which  was 
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•poken  by  Wifldom  in  the  Proverbs :  ^^  Blessed  is  the  man  ihit 
hMureth  me,  watching  at  mj  gates,  and  waitmg  at  the  poets  of  mj 
ioon."  And  if  we  would  describe  the  happmess  which  Chria- 
tiana  enjoy  in  the  work  of  religion,  we  might  properly  say,  that 
Soriptore  is  fulfilled,  which  declares :  ^'  Her  ways  are  Ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.'^ 

I  mij^t  illustrate  the  propriety  of  this  manner  of  making  qpxh 
tations,  by  a  reference  to  our  practice  in  regard  to  the  ClasnoB. 
If  we  would  show  that  we  think  it  necessary  to  guard  very  watcb- 
IbUy  agunst  an  enemy,  especially  when  he  proflfers  kindness,  we 
Biake  a  quotation  from  Virgil,  and  say ;  Timeo  Dtmaos  et  dona 
firetUeBj  I  fear  the  Greeks^  evenwhen  they  offer  preeenU.  K  we 
would  say  that  a  man,  while  endeavoring  to  avoid  one  danger,  Mb 
or  18  likely  to  Ml  into  another,  we  quote  a  Latin  proverb  ;  IndXt 
m  Sejfllamj  qui  wit  vitare  Charyhdim  —  he  who  toould  e$eap€ 
Okarybdiey  falls  into  8eyUa.  If  we  would  express,  rather  oon- 
temptuously,  our  disbelief  of  anything  advanced  by  others,  we 
quote  a  phrase  from  Horace ;  Oredat  Judceus  Apella.'^Sfiallx 
citations  might  properly  enough  be  introduced  by  a  phraseology 
nmilar  to  what  is  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  We 
au^t  say,  this  is  b,  fulfilment  of  what  was  said  by  the  poet ;  or  it 
Ml  as  the  poet  says. 

But  Matthew  quotes  a  sentence  from  the  Old  Testament,  whioh 
Ml  not  found  there.  Matt.  2 :  23,  '^And  Jesus  came  and  dwelt  in 
a  dtjr  called  Nazareth,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
by  the  Prophets, —  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene.^^  As  no  suoh 
passage  is  found  in  the  prophets,  the  quotation  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  proof  that  Matthew  made  a  mistake,  and  of  course 
that  he  was  not  under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  But 
•uoh  a  suppositiou  is  without  any  sufficient  grounds.  Indeed, 
liiis  passage  funushes  a  happy  illustration  of  the  principle  on 
which  quotations  are  frequently  made.  In  the  time  of  our  Sav- 
kmr,  Nasareth,  and  those  who  dwelt  there,  were  held  in  general 
oontempt ;  as  appears  from  John  1 :  46.  7 :  52.  To  be  called  a 
Naaaime,  was  therefore  to  be  disgraced — to  be  represented  as 
bite  tad  despicable.    Itis  admitted  that  no  prophet  used  tfaepac^ 
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tieolar  expression  0(mcenimg  Christ,  which  is  finrnd  in  Matthew* 
In  their  dij,  it  might  have  been  no  nuurk  of  reproach ;  so  tfaaft^ 
had  they  nsed  Ihe  phrase^it  might  not  have  conveyed  the  meaning 
intended  by  Matthew.  But  did  they  not  in  yarions  ways  fore* 
tdlythai  the  Messiah  should  be  deapisecJ^— that  he  should  be 
reproached,  as  base  and  contemptible?  And  was  not  this  the 
game,  as  was  afterwards  signified,  by  his  being  called  a  Nazca^m^f 
JEa  having  liyed  fora  time  with  his  indigent  parents,  in  so  despised 
ft  place  as  Naaareth,  and  thus  coming  to  bear  the  name  of  a  Nath 
mrene,  was  an  accomplishment  of  the  various  predictions  represenl- 
ing  the  reproach  and  contempt  which  were  to  fall  upon  him  ?  The 
Bvangehst  then  refers  to  a  real  prediction;  a  prediction  nol 
eqMreeBly  ocmtained  in  any  one  place,  but  gathered  from  various 
plaees ;  a  prediction  taken,  not  from  the  exact  wordi^  but  from  ti$ 
MRS0  of  the  pro^dietB. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  charged  with 
quoting  not  only  imperfectly,  but  incorrectly.  As,  2  Cor.  6:  18| 
^And  I  will  be  a  fie^er  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  eodb  and  my 
daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty."  No  passage,  exactlj/  like 
this,  is  found  in  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  one  which 
is  the  nearest  is  2  Sam.  7:  14,  where  Ood  says  to  David  respect- 
ing Solomon,  "  I  will  be  his  father  and  he  shall  be  m^  son."  If 
this  is  the  passage  cited,  the  third  person  is  changed  into  the  sec- 
ond,— and  the  mngular  number  into  the  plural^ — and  daughters 
is  added.  Thus  what  was  in  fact  said  of  Solomon,  is  now  appUed 
to  Christians.  This  manner  of  quotation  is  perfectly  just,  as  the 
Mone  paternal  love  and  faithfulness,  which  had  been  exercised  in 
die  case  of  Solomon,  was  and  is  exercised  towards  Christians< 
Accordingly,  the  consoling  truth,  which  the  Apostle  meant  to 
declare  to  believers  was  this ;  —  The  unchangeable  Grodj  who  pron^ 
i»ed  that  he  would  be  a  Father  to  Solomon^  and  would  make  him 
Ail  9on^  will  show  the  same  favor  to  you;  and  if  you  are  obedient^ 
^  i^  ^^y  9^y9  to  you  J  ^^  I  will  be  your  Father^  and  ye  shall  be 
fflgf  sons  and  my  daughters^ 

On  the  same  principle,  the  Apostle  says  to  the  Hebrew  Chris* 
tiaiiB;.^<<Be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have ;  for  God  hath 
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said,  I  mil  never  leave  thee,  nor  fareake  ^Aee."  God  said  tbifl 
ori^nallj  to  JoshiMj  to  encourage  hixn  to  go  forward  boldly  to  &e 
arduous  work  which  had  been  asngned  him.  And  every  belieyer, 
in  all  his  duties  and  trials,  may  rely  upon  the  same  gracious  prash 
ence  of  God,  as  was  promised  to  Joshua. 

In  this  way  we  see  how  suitable  it  was  for  the  Apostle  to  quote 
several  passages,  or  parts  of  passages,  &om  di£ferent  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  he  does  2  Cor.  6:  16, 17.  '^  For  ye  are  Oie 
temple  of  God,  as  God  hath  said,  I  will  .dwell  in  them,  and  walk 
in  them.  Wherefore  come  out,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord, 
and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing;  and  I  will  receive  you."  The 
first  part  of  this  quotation  is  from  Leviticus  26:  11, 12,  with  flie 
change  of  person  from  the  second  to  the  third.  The  rest  is  doubt- 
less taken  from  Is.  52 :  11,  ^^  Depart  ye,  depart  ye,  go  ye  oat 
from  thence,  touch  no  unclean  thing ;  go  ye  out  from  the  'midst  of 
her ;  be  ye  clean  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord."  The  Apos- 
tle quotes  the  eeMe  in  a  eimilarphraseoloffj/,  but  in  a  very  abridged 
fonn,  and  with  the  entire  omission  of  the  clause  appropriate  to  the 
priests.  Thus  what  was,  in  different  places,  spoken  of  the  Israel- 
ites, is  quoted  as  applicable  to  the  Christians  at  Corinth.  The 
whole  quotation  is  obviously  just,  because  God  required  of  the 
Corinthians  the  same  separation  from  the  wicked  world,  and  the 
same  watchful  purity,  as  he  did  of  the  Israelites,  and  even  of  the 
priests ;  and  because  he  would  bestow  upon  his  people  at  Corintli 
in  the  Apostio's  days,  the  same  blessings  as  he  had  bestowed  upon 
his  people  in  former  days. 

No  command  or  promise,  either  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New, 
was  particularly  addressed  by  the  writers  to  any  individual  now  liv- 
ing. But  we  hesitate  not  to  declare  to  saints  and  to  sinners,  thus 
saith  the  Lord  to  t/ouj  citing  Scripture  commands  and  promises  as 
now  applicable  to  their  case,  and  as  coming  directiy  from  God  to 
them ;  except  where  change  of  circumstances  forbids  the  application 
of  the  same  principle.  And  we  consider  no  variation  in  the  form 
of  citing  Scripture  of  any  consequence,  provided  the  sense  is  foitb- 
fully  given.  Thus  we  say  to  sinners,  the  Lord  Jesus  addresses  to 
you  those  gracious  words,  '^  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and 
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ire  heftfj  hden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon 
jou,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye 
ahaU  find  rest  nnto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  bur- 
den li^t."  But  eircmnstuces  do  not  always  require  us  to  recite 
the  passage  entire.  We  allow  onrselyes  to  quote  more  or  less  com- 
pktely,  and  in  different  forms,  just  as  may  appear  most  convenient 
nd  proper.  Thus ;  Christ  Wkj%^}Come  unJU>  me^  heam/  laden  m- 
iMrty  and  ImUgive  you  rest.  Or,  Chriet  iiwitee  you  to  eome  to 
him  ttdth  aU  your  hurdenSy  to  learn  of  Jdm^  and  obey  kU  eaay 
cmmiumdijimd  encourages  you  to  do  tJde  by  the  prorme  iff  ^^^ 
TttL 

The  reaolt  of  the  whole  is  this.  K  the  practice  of  makingqno> 
iirtiooB  in  the  manner  above  described,  is  of  important  use,  and  it 
veguded  with  universal  approbation  in  other  men ;  why  sboold  ik 
be  thonglit  excepticmable  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  t 
And  why  should  the  use  of  it  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  their  in* 
ipi&tion  ?  Would  not  the  presumption  rather  be,  that  the  Spiiit 
rf  Ood  would  lead  those  who  were  under  his  influence,  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  mode  of  writing,  which  is  so  highly  impressive  and 
useful  ?  And  as  this  mode  of  writing  was,  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree,  suited  to  the  taste  of  those  who  first  received  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  so  was  adapted,  in  an  uncommon  degree, 
to  be  useful  to  them ;  would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  think,  that  the 
mthors  of  those  books,  if  favored  with  divine  guidance,  would  make 
%  firee  use  of  it  ?  We  conclude  then,  that  quoting  firom  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  described,  is  an  ai^ 
gament  in  fisivor  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Aposties,  rather  than  an 
oigecticm  against  it. 

YOL.  I.  12 


LECTURE    XI. 


UrSFI&ATIOK  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES  OF  THE  OLD  TBSTAMIlfT. 

I  HATE  fhonght  it  expedient  in  regard  to  the  docrine  of  Inspirtr 
tfam,  as  wen  as  some  other  subjects,  instead  of  first  establishing  the 
main  doctrines  and  then  obviatmg  objections,  to  labor  first  to  dear 
awaj  objections  and  difficulties,  and  then  to  exhibit  arguments  in 
support  of  the  doctrine.  In  the  common  method,  th6  argumeote 
are  exhibited  while  the  mind  is  perplexed  with  difficulties,  and 
consequently  maj  fail  of  producing  their  proper  effisct.  In  the 
other  method,  the  mind  is  first  led  to  see  that  the  usual  objectioDB 
are  not  valid,  and  being  thus  freed  from  their  influence,  is  likely  to 
receive  a  more  just  impression  from  the  evidence  which  is  offered 
to  prove  the  doctrine. 

The  doubts  and  perplexities  and  diversities  of  opinion,  which 
exist  in  relation  to  the  subject  now  before  us,  are  doubtless  owing, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  neglect  of  the  cautions  which  I 
have  suggested,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  misapprehensions  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  correct.  And  we  shall  all  be  exposed  to 
cnmilar  doubts  and  perplexities,  if  we  are  not  careful  to  attend  to 
these  cautions,  and  to  guard  against  these  misapprehensions.  For 
if  we  admit  that  the  writers  of  Scripture  could  not  have  been  in- 
sjnred,  unless  we  know  the  particular  manner  in  which  tliey  were 
affected  by  inspiration ;  or  that  they  could  have  enjoyed  no  divine 
influence,  except  in  the  revelation  of  new  truths  ;  or  if  we  admit 
that  they  could  not  have  been  inspired,  if  in  writing  the  Scriptures 
fliey  made  a  free  use  of  their  own  faculties,  or  wrote  in  human  lan- 
guage, and  used  the  varieties  of  style  common  in  other  writings,  or 
made  quotations  in  any  way  except  in  the  very  words  of  the  on- 
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pnal  writers,  for  the  very  parpoee  which  they  had  in  view ;  or  if 
we  admit  that  they  could  not  have  been  inspired,  if  their  writings 
contained  things  which  appear  in  themselves  to  be  of  small  conseH 
qnence,  or  things  which  for  a  time  are  not  clearly  understood,  or 
if  the  present  copies  of  their  writings  contain  any  real  or  apparent 
contradictions,  or  any  instances  of  incorrectness  ; — if  we  admit  all 
or  any  of  these  assumptions,  and  suffer  them  to  influence  our  judg- 
ment ;  the  consequence  will  be,  that  all  which  the  Scriptures  them- 
lelyes  say  on  the  subject,  will  go  for  nothing,  and  that  we  shall 
come  in  the  end  to  doubt  or  deny  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  particular  consideration  of  what  the  Scrip- 
tees  teach  concerning  this  momentous  subject. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  will  be  fiart 
oonndered. 

The  j/fTOTpkeiB  generally  professed  to  speak  the  word  0f  Qod. 
What  they  taught  was  introduced  and  confirmed  by  a  ^^  thus  sailh 
fte  Lord,"  or,  ^^  the  Lord  spake  to  me  saying/'  And,  in  one  way 
or  another,  they  gave  clear  proof,  that  they  were  divinely  c<mmii0- 
■oned,  and  spoke  in  the  name  of  Ood,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  Qod  spake  by  them. 

But  the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  inspiration 
and  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  writings,  is  found  in  the 
testimony  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

I  shall,  first  J  argue  from  the  jxwsages  which  directhf  assert  the 
fact  of  inepiration. 

One  of  these  passages  is,  2  Pet.  1:  21 :  '^  For  the  prophecy 
came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of  Gk)d 
wpskd  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghosf  The  writer  had 
}Q8t  before  spoken  of  the  evidence  which  he  and  his  fellow  disci- 
ples had  of  the  divine  mission  and  glory  of  Christ,  from  what  they 
saw  of  his  majesty  in  the  holy  mount,  and  from  the  voice  which  they 
tiiere  heard  fit>m  heaven,  declaring  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
But  clear  as  that  evidence  was,  he  represents  the  evidence  arising 
fiom  prophecy  to  be  still  clearer.  "  We  have  also,"  he  says, 
**  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye 
tdce  heed  as  unto  a  li^t  shining  in  a  dark  place."  And  then,  to 
vacQomeiid  prophecy  as  a  aoze  means  of  discovering  the 
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of  Christ,  and  to  show  that  it  may  be  safely  relied  upcm,  he  addi: 
*<For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man; 
bat  holy  men  of  Grod  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  Ihe  Hxij 
Ghost." 

Prophecy,  in  this  place,  has  evidently  a  very  extensive  meaning, 
including  all  the  representations  of  the  Messiah  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Some  learned  commentators  have  denied  that 
any  real  predictions  of  Christ  can  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 
But  if  we  have  confidence  in  the  knowledge  and  Veracity  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  contain  many  predictions  and  other  representatiouB 
of  Christ,  —  even  more  than  Christians  generally  suppose.  The 
text,  Luke  24:  27,  clearly  shows  how  Christ  regarded  this  subject. 
^^  And  be^nning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  Jesus  expounded 
to  them  in  aU  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself.  There 
was  tiien  something  of  the  nature  of  prophetic  representation  re- 
specting the  Messiah,  in  Moses  and  all  the  prophets^  and  in  oS 
Ae  Seripiures.  Verse  44  of  the  same  chapter  is  of  similar  im- 
port :  ^*  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  these  are  the  words  which  I 
spake  unto  you  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be 
fhlfilled  which  were  written  concerning  me,  in  the  law  of  Mose$y 
and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms.^^  Now  it  was  of  prophecy, 
understood  in  this  extensive  sense,  that  Peter  said,  ^'  The  pro- 
phecy came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man ;  but  holy  men  of 
.  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  Peter's  thus  attributing 
inspiration  to  this  part  of  the  Scriptures,  implies  that  other  parts 
are  not  equally  inspired.  He  attributed  inspiration  particularij 
to  prophecy,  because  he  then  had  occasion  to  speak  of  it,  and  he' 
mhed  to  show  in  what  estimation  it  was  worthy  to  be  held,  and 
how  perfectly  it  was  suited  to  answer  the  end  for  which  he  ediorted 
Ghristians  to  use  it.  Whenever  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  he  showed  the  same  respect  for  them,  and 
represented  them  as  of  equal  authority  with  prophecy. 

Another  passage  which  directly  asserts  tiie  fact  of  divine  m^ 
spjrmHm^  is  2  'Em.  8:  16.  ^<  AU  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  Ged|  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  repmf,  for  oofrectkn 
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far  msfaractkm  m  ri^bieousneaB."  Here,  as  m  2  Pet  1:  21,  the 
inqpintioii  of  the  Scriptorea  is  spoken  of  as  an  important  practical 
sobjeet.  It  ia  connected  with  their  being  profitable  for  doctrine, 
reproof,  conection,  and  instruction,  and  their  being  able  to  make 
QMn  wise  unto  salyation,  and  to  furnish  them  thoroughly  for  CYery 
good  work. 

Some  writers  think  that  the  passage  should  be  rendered  thus ; 
flB  dhnndy  inspired  Seripturey  or  aU  Scripture^  being  divineljf 
impiredj  ii  profitable.  According  to  the  common  rendering,  inspira- 
tion m  predicated  of  all  Scripture.  According  to  the  other,  it  is  pre- 
Mppoaed,  as  Ihe  attribute  of  the  subject.  But  this  rendering  is  liaUe 
to  isBaperable  objections.  For  ^eonpevarog  and  mqiihfMg  are  con- 
neded  by  the  ccmjunction  koi,  and  must  both  be  predicates,  if 
Mmboc  ot  them  is.  And  unless  one  of  them  is  a  predicate,  there 
ii  no  e(Hnplete  sentence.  Henderson  remarks,  that  the  mode  ot 
ooBstmction  referred'  to  ^^  is  at  variance  with  a  common  rule  of 
Cheek  i^taz,  which  requires,  that  when  two  adjectives  are  doselj 
joined,  as  ^iiapwinog  and  df^ikmog  here  are,  if  there  be  an  ellip- 
■■  of  the  substantive  verb  icti^  ttiis  verb  must  be  supplied  after 
fte  fermer  of  the  two,  and  regarded  as  repeated  after  the  latter. 
Now  there  exists  precisely  such  an  ellipsis  in  the  case  before  us ; 
and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  which  would  lead  to  any 
osoeption  to  the  rule,  we  are  bound  to  yield  to  its  force."  And 
he  adds,  ^^  that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  conmion  rendering, 
derived  from  the  Fathers  and  ahnost  all  the  versions,  is  most 
decided."  It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted,  that  the  Apostle 
■want  to  signify,  that  divine  inspiration  belongs  to  a  part  of  Scrip 
tore,  but  not  to  the  whole  ;  or  that  he  meant,  as  Sender  supposes, 
to  furnish  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  whether  any  work  is  in 
wpmSi  or  not,  namely,  its  vtUity.  '^  That  author  proceeds  fear 
hmlj  to  apply  this  criterion  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  lop  off  eight  of  them,  as  not  possessing  the  requisite  marks 
of  fegitimacy.  Most  of  the  Grerman  divines  adopt  Sender's  hy- 
pothesis." But  it  is  very  manifest,  that  such  a  sense  is  not  by 
my  means  suggested  by  the  passage  itself,  and  that  it  is  utterly 
pDoofaided  by  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.    For  neither 
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(Christ,  nor  any  one  of  his  apoBiles,  ever  intimates  a  disiinctiaD  be- 
tween some  parts  of  Scripture,  which  are  inspired,  and  other  parts, 
which  are  not  inspired.  The  doctrine  which  is  plainly  asserted  in 
the  text  under  consideration,  and  which  is  fullj  sustained  bj  the 
current  language  of  the  New  Testament,  is,  that  aU  the  ¥niting% 
denominated  the  Scriptures^  care  divinely  itiepired. 

The  two  passages  above  quoted,  cast  light  upon  each  otiier. 
Paul  asserts  that  all  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  know  what  is  meant  by  being  divinely  inspiredj  he  will 
find  an  explanation  in  the  words  of  Peter.  To  say  that  the 
Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  those 
who  wrote  them,  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  GhasL 

In  both  of  these  texts,  it  is  evidently  implied,  that  tiiere  is  an 
essential  difference  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  all  other 
writings,  as  to  their  oriyin,  or  the  manner  in  wkuh  they  were 
first  produced.  Other  writings  come  by  the  will  of  man ;  they 
ori^nate  in  voluntary  human  efforts.  Human  genius  and  labor 
are  sufficient  to  produce  them.  They  are  to  be  referred  solely  to 
man  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  powers.  But  this  is  not  flie 
case  with  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  the  writers 
were  honest  and  intelligent  men,  and  wrote  what  they  knew  or 
believed  to  be  true.  This  may  be  said  of  many  other  writings. 
But  who  would  think  it  proper  to  affirm,  that  those  other  writings 
came  not  by  the  will  of  man,  or  that  they  were  given  by  inspira- 
tioii  of  God  ?  Who  would  put  the  high  distinction  upon  them, 
that  tiie  authors  wrote  as  they  were  impelled  by  the  Holy  Qhostf 
It  must  then  be  manifest,  that  he  who  imdertakes  to  account  for 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  by  alleging,  that  the  writers  had  a 
sound  understanding  and  the  best  means  of  information ;  that 
they  were  men  of  unimpeachable  integrity ;  that  they  were  dili- 
gent in  their  labors,  and  watchful  against  mistakes ;  and  that 
Aey  wrote  on  subjects  on  which  they  had  a  competent  know- 
ledge,— leaving  out  the  grand  fact,  that  the  sacred  penmen 
wraU  as  thof  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Qhost,  and  that  their  wrU" 
were  divinely  inspired,  —  entirely  sets  aside  the  meaning  of 
b(Mih  Paul  and  Peter  assert,  and  overlooks  tiie  chief  cfaaao- 

Estie  iriudi  distinguished  the  Soiptores  from  all  other  mntmgi. 
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But  there  are  o&er  representations  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  oonfirm  the  argument  above  stated. 

To  eyeiy  intelligent  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  it  must  haye 
oecmred  as  a  remarkable  fiM^t,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  frequentlj  called  the  word  of  Chd.  In  this  dedg- 
oation  Christ  and  his  apostles  agree  with  the  prophets.  Now;  in 
ifiaX  sense  did  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  use  the  phrase, 
^  word  of  Ghdj  when  thej  applied  it  to  dedgnate  their  Scrip- 
tures? Thej  used  it,  evidently,  to  distinguish  the  Scriptures 
fiom  the  traditions  of  men,  and  from  all  writings  of  human  origin, 
and  to  rignifj  that  God  had  invested  these  books  with  divine 
aufiiorily.  And  if  we  take  into  view  the  representation  before 
mentioned,  we  shall  perceive  that,  when  the  apostles  called  the 
Scriptures  the  word  of  God,  thej  had  reference  to  their  in»pir€h 
Ijofi.  These  sacred  hodkS  are  not  denominated  the  word  qf  Chd^ 
because  they  contain  instruction  respecting  God  and  divine  things, 
nor  because  the  instruction  they  contain  is  true.  Vor  if  any 
wixtings  not  inspired,  either  treatises  on  the  attributes  of  God  or  on 
Had  duties  of  man,  or  histories  of  the  events  of  divine  providence, 
diould  be  perfectiy  free  from  error  ;  they  would  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, be  the  word  of  God,  Is  every  truth  which  a  man  speaks, 
flie  word  of  Gk>d  ?  When  the  apostles  called  the  Scriptures  the 
word  of  Qoiy  they  doubtless  had  their  eye  upon  their  ditnne  ori- 
gbudy  and  meant  to  imply,  that  they  were  written  under  the  spe- 
cial guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  were  stamped  with  divine 
authority. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  although  different  parts  of  Scripture 
were  given  in  different  ways,  so  far  as  human  agency  was  con- 
cerned, we  are  not  taught  tiiat  there  is  any  difierence  in  regard  to 
the  realitjf  of  inspiration.  Those  parts  which  contain  direct  com- 
munications from  God  relating  to  future  events,  or  relating  to  any 
doctrines  before  unknown,  are  nowhere  distinguished,  in  respect 
of  ^vine  inspiration  or  divine  authority,  from  those  parts  which 
relate  to  things  before  known. 

My  next  argument  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Seiiptares  is,  thai  OhriM  and  hie  apoeUee  treat  them  a$ 
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fo%HBmng  an  authority  entirAf  different  fiwn  that  of  any  ether 
writinffs. 

The  books,  called  the  Scriptures,  were  oonstantly  appealed  to 
by  fhe  anthors  of  the  New  Testament,  as  having  supreme  anthorily 
on  all  questions  of  doctrine  and  duty.  Neither  Christ  nor  the 
apostles  ever  speak  of  anj  book  or  sentence  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  a  manner  which  implies,  that  thej  regarded  it  as  a  hmnan  pro- 
duction. Thej  represent  that  disobedience  to  anj  part  of  it  is 
disobedience  to  Qod,  and  that  contempt  of  any  part  of  it  is  con- 
tempt of  tiie  divine  authority. 

The  following  examples  show  the  manner  in  which  Christ  and 
the  apostles  refer  to  particular  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Yon 
will  see  that,  to  whatever  part  they  refer,  they  treat  it  as  possess- 
ing the  same  divine  authority. 

Matt.  19:  4 — 6.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Fhariseed, 
on  the  subject  of  divorce,  Christ  appealed  to  the  particular  aeoount 
which  Moses  gave  of  the  creation,  as  of  decisive  autiiority .  ^  Hsva 
ye  not  read,  (i.  e.  in  the  Scriptures,  Qen.  ii,)  that  he  who  made 
iliem  in  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female,  and  said,  fixr 
this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to 
his  wife  ?  "  Paul  shows,  Bom.  4 :  3,  that  he  Vegarded  what  was 
said  of  Abraham,  (Gren.  15:  6,)  as  of  divine  authority.  ^  For 
what  saith  the  Scripture  ?  Abraham  believed  Gk>d,  and  it  was 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness."  He  refers  to  this  passage  as 
decisive  evidence  of  his  doctrine.  In  verse  6,  he  refers  in  tibe 
same  manner  to  what  David  said,  Psalm  32:  1 ;  ^^  Even  as  David 
also  describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man,  unto  whom  Gk)d  impixt- 
eth  righteousness  without  works,  saying,  Blessed  are  they  whose 
iniquities  are  forgiven."  Again,  verse  17,  he  quotes  what  is  said 
of  Abraham  in  Geneas ;  ''As  it  is  written,  I  have  made  thee  a 
£ftther  of  many  nations."  In  John  10:  34, 35,  we  see  what  strets 
was  laid  on  a  particular  expression  in  the  Old  Testament.  *^  Jesns 
answered  them,  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  /  scad  ye  are  gods  ? 
If  he  called  them  gods,  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  A^ 
Scripture  cairmot  he  hroken^^  etc.,  implying,  that  the  particular 
declaration  quoted  from  Psalm  82,  tfaou^  it  mi^t  seem  to  be  of 
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DO  special  oonsequenoe,  was  jet  of  diyine  aaihorify,  and  could  not 
be  myaUdated.  1  Cor.  15:  27,  is  another  example  of  the  strefls 
irliicli  IB  laid  on  a  particnlar  text.  The  quotation  is  from  Psalm 
niL  ^  He  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet.  But  when  he  saith, 
an  flungs  are  put  under  him,"  etc.  The  Apostle  understood  the 
panage  as  relating  to  Christ,  and  reasons  firom  it  as  having  an 
aatbority  which  could  belong  to  no  human  production.  The 
auilior  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  attaches  the  same  importance' 
to  other  expressions  found  in  the  same  Psabn. 

Examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied.  It  is  obvious  that 
wkiNiever  Christ  or  the  aposties^  had  occasion  to  refer  to  any  pasp 
Mge,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  in  the  Old  Testament,  they  refer 
to  it  as  being  the  word  of  Godj  and  as  possessing  divine  author- 
ilj.  S(»netimes  they  refer  in  general  terms  to  the  Scriptures, 
taken  together,  and  represent  them  all  as  divine.  At  other  times, 
Aaj  represent  particular  texts  in  the  same  light.  Th^y  never 
BBfinaite  that  there  is  any  exception. 

Now  the  Lord  Jesus,  was  the  great  Prophet,  the  light  of  the 
worid.  He  possessed  a  fulness  of  divine  knowledge,  and  came  on 
poipoee  to  guard  men  against  error,  and  to  teach  them  all  neces- 
mrj  truth*  He  commissioned  and  qualified  his  apostles  to  execute 
the  tame  office.  Both  he  and  they  had  constant  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  to  show  how  they  regarded 
fliem,  and  how  they  would  have  others  regard  them.  But  they 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  taught  or  said  the  least  thing  which 
inplied,  that  there  was  any  book  or  any  text  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  which  was  not  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not 
divine  authority.  And  they  never  said  anything  which  implied, 
ttat  one  part  was  the  word  of  God  in  a  lower  sense,  or  that  it  had 
leas  authority,  than  other  parts.  They  never  gave  the  least  inti- 
mation which  was  adapted  to  make  such  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  Christians.  They  never  gave  any  caution  to  Christians, 
or  to  Jews,  against  attributing  too  high  an  authority,  or  attaching 
too  much  importance,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  were  so  far 
from  this,  that  they  made  it  a  great  object  to  produce  among  men 
a  higgler  reverence  for  all  and  every  part  of  the  sacred  volume^ 
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and  to  excite  them  more  diligently  to  search  it,  and  more  entirely 
to  confide  in  it,  as  conteuning  divine  truth  unmixed  with  eirar. 
Now  this  manner  of  treating  the  Scriptures  agrees  perfectlj  with 
the  position,  that  thej  are  divinely  inspired;  that  hofy  men  qf 
Q-od  spake  and  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Bat 
it  is  totallj  contrary  to  the  supposition,  that  the  writing  of  the 

• 

Scriptures  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  means  of  human  genius  and 
labor,  or  in  any  way  which  supersedes  the  supernatural  agency  of 
God.  For  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  no  book,  which  is  produced 
by  man  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  powers  merely,  can  be 
entitled  to  that  kind  of  respect  and  reverence^  which  Christ  and 
liis  apostles  manifested  for  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  to  that  unqiial- 
ified  confidence  which  they  require  Christians  to  repose  in  them. 
For  an  author  merely  human,  to  claim  such  reverence  and  confi- 
dence, would  be  arrogant  and  impious. 

To  the  view  of  this  subject  which  has  now  been  exhibited,  what 
Christian  can  revise  his  cordial  assent  ?  It  seems  impoeBible  ftr 
us  to  express  a  settled  and  full  conviction  of  any  tmfh  mora 
clearly  or  forcibly,  than  Christ  and  his  apostles  expressed  tfadr 
conviction  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  sacred  writings.  Thaj 
showed  that  this  was  their  view  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  whole. 
And  whenever  they  had  occasion  for  it,  they  showed  that  this  was 
their  view  of  particular  books,  and  particular  expressiona.  Thqr 
well  knew  what  reverence  the  generality  of  the  Jews,  especially 
the  better  part  of  them,  felt  for  their  sacred  books.  But  instead 
of  intimating  that  any  Jews,  even  those  who  were  the  most  8al>)Mt 
to  superstition,  were  in  danger  of  carrying  their  reverence  fcHT  tba 
Scriptures  to  an  extreme,  and  instead  of  doing  anything  to  goaid 
their  minds  against  it,  they  labored  in  various  ways  to  excite  them 
to  cherish  a  still  higher  reverence  for  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  and  to 
•  render  it  a  more  constant  and  sincere  obedience.  And  I  muat 
add,  that  if  Christ  and  his  aposties  have  not  taught  us  satisGEMSio- 
rily  that  they  reganled  the  Scriptures  as  given  by  divine  inspira- 
tion, ai\d  as  clothed  with  dirine  authority ;  we  must  despair  ai 
ever  knowing  the  mind  of  any  writer  or  teacher  in  relation  to  such 
a  subject.    If  Christ  and  the  aposties  were  firee  from  artifiee,  we 
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Jmow  what  their  views  were  on  this  subject ;  and  we  know  that 
Ibaj  regarded  the  Scriptures  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described.  And  when  I  find  some  authors,  who  are  distinguished 
ftr  leaning  and  genius,  and  who  profess  great  respect  for  Chris- 
ti«iity,^who  jet  regard  the  Old  Testament  very  much  as  thej 
legud  any  other  ancient  writing,  and  account  for  its  production 
m  the  same  way  as  they  account  for  the  production  of  other  boolt^; 
I  am  ooDBiarained  to  doubt  whether  they  have  yet  learned  the  first 
hnoQ  in  the  school  of  Christ. 

W3aon  says :  ^^  Many  considerable  writers  on  the  evidences  of 
fhriitianity  of  late,  have  satisfied  themselves  with  proving  its 
difine  anthoritj  generally,  and  have  tacitiy,  but  most  inconcda- 
tsntty,  given  up  or  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  books  in  which  it 
ii  xeoorded.  They  speak  of  authenticity,  veracity,  credibility, 
bvi  not  inspiration.  Some  have  limited  the  assistance  of  the 
Split  to  the  prophetical  parts.  Others  have  extended  it  to  the 
iDetrinal,  but  excluded  the  historical.  Whilst  many  have  lowered 
Ihe  whole  notion  of  inspiration  to  a  mere  aid  occasionally  afforded 
to  file  sacred  penmen.  Thus  the  impression  left  on  the  minds  of 
iieir  readers  has  been,  that  the  Bible  is  authentic  indeed,  and 
endible,  and  contains  a  rev^ation  from  God ;  but  that  it  was 
mdited  by  good  and  pious  men  only,  with  little  more  of  accuracy 
Uttn  would  belong  to  them  as  faithful  historians.  An  intermixture 
ft  human  infirmity  and  error  is  thus  by  no  means  excluded  ;  and 
Ibe  Scriptures  are  considered  as  the  work  of  fallible  writers,  doing 
ihttr  best,  and  entitied  in  all  their  main  statements  to  full  belief, 
bit  not  under  that  inmiediate  and  plenary  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  renders  all  they  write  concerning  religion,  the  uner- 
BDg  word  of  God.'' 


))• 
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LECTURE    XII. 


INSPIRATION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Our  previouB  inyestigations  have  brought  us  to  this  oondiiauiv 
namely ;  that  any  attempt  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  by  the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  the  writen, 
in  the  use  of  their  own  talents,  and  the  means  of  infonnaticm  witb- 
in  their  reach,  without  the  preternatural  influence  of  the  Hdj 
Spirit,  is  altogether  unsatisfactory,  and  falls  far  short  of  the  repore- 
sentations  which  Christ  and  the  apostles  make,  as  to  the  ori^  of 
the  Sacred  Writings ;  —  that  they  who  wrote  the  Scriptures  of  tibe 
Old  Testament,  were  under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit* 
So  far  aB  the  mind  of  the  prophets  and  pious  Jews  on  this  subjeol 
is  made  known,  it  corresponds  with  the  representations  of  Ghrift 
and  the  apostles. 

Now  as  the  Gospel  dispensation  is  one  of  much  higher  peifeo* 
tion,  and  as  it  communicated  more  extensive  miraculous  endow^ 
ments  in  a  general  view,  than  the  former  dispensation ;  it  would  be 
but  reasonable  to  presume,  that  the  writers  of  the  sacred  Booika 
under  Una  dispensation  would  have,  at  least,  equal  divine  assistanoe 
with  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.* 

*  "  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  brought  the  same  miractiloas  credmtiill 
of  their  mission  with  the  penmen  of  the  first  Testament  If  the  credentials,  thea, 
of  the  economy  of  Moses,  included  that  inspired  aid  by  which  the  Old  Testament 
was  written,  we  may  assure  ourselves  that  the  case  was  the  same  with  the  crodoi* 
tials  of  the  economy  established  by  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father. 

This  consideration  acquires  greater  force,  when  we  recollect  that  the  New  Testis 
ment  dispensation,  surpasses  the  Old  in  all  spiritual  privileges  and  gifts.  If  m 
had  no  other  arguments  to  adduce,  we  infer  with  undoubted  certainty,  that  as  tfia 
Old  Testament  was  written  nnder  the  inspiration  of  God,  the  New  was  compoatd 
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Bat  our  chief  inquiry  fhen  is, — what  light  the  Books  ofiheNtw 
Hutament  reflect  vpon  the  suhject  of  their  oum  inspiration. 

I  here  assume,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  en- 
tiQed  to  credit,  so  that  their  testimony,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  to 
be  receiyed  as  conclusive  evidence. 

The^«t  thing  I  shall  notice  is,  that  Christy  who  had  aU  power 
M  heaven  and  earth,  commissioned  his  apostles  to  act  in  his  stead, 
a»  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  confirmed  their  authority 
hjf  miraeles.  By  empowering  them  to  work  miracles,  Christ  mani> 
fisBtly  invested  them  with  divine  authority,  and  gave  Us  seal  to  the 
troth  of  thrir  instructions.  Their  writings  and  their  oral  instruc- 
iioiis  were  attested  in  the  same  way.  Their  miraculous  works  con- 
finned  aU  the  clidms  they  made  to  \)e  regarded  as  divinely  autharir 
wsd  teadurs* 

Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  '^  As  my  father  hath  sent  me,  even  so 
w&dA  I  you."  The  father  sent  Christ  to  be  an  infallible  witness  to 
file  truth.  Christ  sent  his  apostles  with  a  commission  of  the  same 
nature.  They  were  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work  which  he  had 
begun,  and  to  pve  all  necessary  instruction  in  regard  to  the  Chris- 
fian  reli^on.  But  how  could  such  a  comnussion  have  answered  the 
end  proposed,  had  not  those,  who  received  it,  been  so  assisted  by 
flie  divine  Spirit,  as  to  qualify  them  for  their  work,  and  to  render 
fliem  unerring  teachers  ?  Had  they  not  been  furnished  with  abil- 
ity to  teach  the  way  of  God  infallibly  and  perfectly,  how  could 
liiey  have  supplied  to  the  church  the  place  of  him  who  was  the 
great  Prophet,  the  faithful  and  true  witness  ? 

Seeondly,  Christ  expressly  promised  to  give  his  apostles  the 
Bbly  spirit  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

This  promise  is  contained  in  various  passages,  particularly  the 
fi>IIowing :  '^  I  will  ask  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another 
CcKnforter,  (or  Assistant,)  that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever ; 
eren  the  Spirit  of  truth."  "  When  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he 
win  guide  you  into  aU  the  truth.     He  shall  take  of  mine  and  show 

with  the  same  aid,  and  comes  commended  with  the  same  features  of  infallible 
imernDgtriith."---YFiZMioiitAe£md^noef^  Chrittianity,  Lect.  13. 
YOL.  I.  18 
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it  unto  you/'  ^'  He  shall  teach  you  aU  things j  and  bring  all  tfimgs 
to  your  remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.''  ^^  Whfln 
they  shall  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  what  or  how  ye  shall 
speak  ;  for  it  shall  be  ^ven  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall 
speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
that  speaketh  in  you."  Storr  and  Flatt  think,  that  the  words  in 
the  last  verse.  For  it  %$  not  ye  that  speak,  etc.,  relate  to  all  tihe  in- 
structions of  tiie  apostles,  and  contain  the  ground  of  the  particular 
promise  in  the  preceding  verse.  '^  The  idea,"  they  say,  ^^  seeiaB 
to  be  this :  The  instructions  which  ye,  my  apostles,  in  general  ^va, 
are  derived  not  so  much  from  yourselves,  as  from  the  Hdy  Spirit 
Hence  when  ye  are  called  on  to  defend  your  doctrines,  ye  need 
feel  no  anxiety,  but  may  confidently  rely  on  the  Holy  Spirit  to  vin- 
dicate his  own  doctrines  by  suggesting  to  you  the  very  words  of 
your  defence." 

Now  if  the  promises  of  Christ  above  cited,  were  fulfilled ;  fliea 
the  apostles  were  favored  with  the  constant  and  unerring  guidanoe 
of  the  Spirit ;  and  so  must  have  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  ttia 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  all  necessary  assistance  in  making  Aem 
known  to  others.  If  the  Spirit  abode  with  them  continuaUy  ;  Iben, 
whether  employed  in  preaching  or  writing,  they  must  have  been 
infallibly  guided.  What  they  wrote  was  to  bo  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing a  far  more  extensive  good,  than  what  they  preachtdm 
So  that  if  the  Spirit  of  God  deserted  them  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  writing,  he  deserted  them  when  his  help  was  most  needed, 
and  when  the  want  of  it  was  likely  to  be  most  extensively  injurioia 
to  the  interests  of  religion.  The  effect  of  an  error  in  their  preach- 
ing might  have  been  comparatively  limited.  But  an  error  in  ^f&t 
writings,  which  were  intended  for  general  use,  would  have  spread 
a  disastrous  influence  beyond  any  limits,  either  of  time  or  place* 
If  we  take  the  promises  of  Christ,  above  quoted,  in  then:  obvioae 
sense,  we  must  believe  that  the  apostles,  as  well  as  prophets,  were 
constantly  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  execution  of  their  work, 
and  that  all  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  of 
the  Old,  were  divinely  inspired. 

The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Galamy,  in  his  sermons  on  Insjo- 
ratien,  correspond  exactly  with  the  views  already  expressed. 
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^If  iiie  wriiingB  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  ^en  by  in- 
(tpm&m  €i  Qoij  oar  Lord  was  not  true  to  his  apostles ;  he  did  not 
iBBwer  the  promise  he  made  them  as  to  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirii.  If  Ihis  promise  of  oar  Saviour  did  not  refer  to  assistance 
m  writing  as  well  as  speaking,  it  reached  to  but  half  their  work, 
aid  left  Ihem  to  themselves  as  to  the  other  half;  which,  if  the  con- 
eem  of  all  saeceeding  ages  be  regarded,  is  the  most  considerable 
«f  ifae  two.  K  the  promise  did  extend  to  their  writings,  then  they 
wete  imder  hrfaHihle  coTiduct.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
ftflt  sadi  assistance  as  that  promised  for  the  benefit  of  all  after 
•gas,  shovld  leave  them  exposed  to  mistakes  in  their  writiags.  The 
iriMtiBee  of  the  promise  was,  assigtanee  in  the  whole  of  their  apo^ 
Uethipig  ike  pre%ence  of  his  Spirit,^^ 

Chnstian  writers  generaUy  agree  in  these  views  of  the  subject. 
Enapp  says :  '^  If  the  apostles  had  inspiration  in  discourses  which 
oMrely  oral,  and  therefore  of  very  temporaiy  and  limited  ad- 
;  how  nmch  more  in  their  writings^  which  were  intended  to 
a  more  lasting  and  extended  influence." 

Thkrdbf;  there  are  many  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which 
dnw,  tiiat  the  writers  considered  themselves  to  he  under  the  ir^dOi' 
tUgmdanee  of  the  Spirity  and  their  instructions  to  he  clothed  with 
Urine  authority. 

It  oo^t  to  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  that  after  the  character 
si  the  apostles,  as  divinely  authorized  teachers  of  the  Christian 
idi^on,  was  publicly  made  known  by  miraculous  works,  and  was 
gsnerally  understood  and  acknowledged  by  the  churches,  it  was 
qaito  unnecessary  for  them  frequently  and  formally  to  assert  their 
dabos  to  that  character.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as 
anything  strange  or  unaccountable,  that  what  the  apostles  wrote  on 
tkis  subject,  though  sometimes  direct  and  explicit,  was  for  the  most 
part  incidental.  Nor  should  this  circumstance  diminish,  in  our 
view,  the  evidence  arising  from  their  remarks. 

€lal.  1:  11,  12 ;  "I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel 
which  was  preached  of  me,  is  not  after  man, :  For  I  neither  re- 
eeived  it  of  man,  nor  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ'* 
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1  Cor.  2:  10, 12, 13 ;  "  But  God  hatii  revealed  ihem  to  us," 
(i.  e.  the  truths  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,)  '^  by  bit 
Spirit.  Now  we  received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the 
Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the  things  which  are 
freely  given  us  of  Qod.  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the 
words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  the  words  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  This  last  text  puts  the  apostles  upon  the 
same  footing  with  prophets.  The  prophesy  came  iwtby  the  unllqf 
man  ;  and  the  apostles  spake  not  in  the  words  which  moaCs  wisdom 
taught.  The  prophets  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Moly  Q-had; 
and  the  apostles  spake  in  the  words  which  the  Holy  Qhost  taugkL 
This  text  affords  as  much  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  the  iqpoe* 
ties,  as  other  passages  do  of  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets. 

2  Cor.  2:  17  ;  "  We  speak  as  of  God;''  mg  in  &sw  .  .  Thii 
indicates,  that  God  is  the  a^uthor  of  what  is  spoken. 

1  Cor.  14:  37  ;  ^'  K  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a  prophet,  or 
spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things  which  I  write  unto 
you  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord."  Here  tjien  the  apoette 
claims,  that  the  precepts  which  he  writes  should  be  received  as 
coming  from  God,  and  as  clothed  with  divine  authority ;  and  cleadj 
intimates  that  no  one,  who  does  not  thus  receive  them,  could  be  a 
true  prophet,  or  spiritual. 

The  apostle  says  to  believers  at  Thessalonica  respecting  the 
Gospel  which  he  preached ;  "  Ye  received  it,  not  as  the  word  of 
men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God.''  1  Thess.  2:  IS.  In 
the  same  epistle,  4:  8,  he  says  respecting  those  who  treated  the 
instructions  of  the  apostles  with  contempt :  '^  He  that  despiseili, 
despiseth  not  man,  but  Godj  who  hath  also  given  unto  us  his  Holy 
Spirit."  What  they  spake  was  the  word  of  God,  and  was  to  be 
treated  as  such,  because  he  had  given  them  his  Holy  Spirit  Their 
high  authority  rested  on  their  being  endued  with  special  divine 
influence. 

The  apostle  John  asserts  the  same  high  claims,  both  for  bimaftlfy 
and  for  his  fellow  apostles.  '^  We  are  of  God.  He  tjiat  knowett 
God,  heareth  us.  He  that  is  not  of  God,  heareth  not  us.  Here- 
by we  know  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  the  Spirit  of  error."  1 
John  4:  6. 
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The  fidlowing  texts  plainly  imply,  that  tEe  apostles  hold  the 
rank  with  prophets,  and  that  their  writings  are  entitled  to 
tbe  flBme  recqpect  as  the  Scriptores  of  the  Old  Testament.  Ephes. 
8l  20.  H«re  Paul  represents  Christians,  as  ^^  bmlt  on  the  focm- 
dirfion  af  the  €gpo9tUa  and  proj^etSj^  —  gi^Hing  to  apostolic  instmo- 
lionB  the  same  anthorily  as  to  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  2  Pet. 
8:  15, 16.  Peter  here  speaks  of  the  episties  of  Paul,  as  stand- 
ing npoB  a  footing  with  the  other  Scriptures j  i.  e.  the  Scriptures  of 
tfa  Old  Testament.  The  beginning  of  the  same  chapter  is  of  a 
amilar  import.  '^  I  write  unto  you  that  ye  may  be  mindful  of  the 
metde  wkUh  were  epoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets^  and  of  the 
mmmimubnents  ofus^ihe  apostles  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  f^  thus 
npresenting  the  writings  of  the  apostles  as  having  the  same  au- 
ttkorilj  with  tiiose  of  the  prophets. 
O&er  citations  might  be  made ;  but  these  are  sufficient.  Now 
it  be  supposed,  that  honest  and  humble  men  would  have  spo- 
tfaoB  of  themselves,  and  represented  their  writings  in  such  a 
%k^  hid  they  not  certainly  known  themselves  to  be  under  special 
diviiM  giudance  ?  Their  manner  of  speaking  on  this  subject  is 
sfadkin^y  peculiar.  They  require  that  unlimited  confidence  should 
be  placed  in  their  instructions.  They  never  speak  of  any  doc- 
tnne  or  duty,  as  though  they  apprehended  themselves  to  be  liable 
l»  error ;  althou^  in  other  cases  they  were  sufficientiy  prompt  to 
iinrlnim  what  did  not  belong  to  them.  Whenever  the  principles 
of  Christiamty  are  concerned,  they  speak  as  men  who  have  received 
a  dxrine  commission,  and  who  act  under  an  infallible  guidance. 
Biej  make  a  cordial  reception  of  their  instructions,  and  submia- 
aon  to  tiieir  authority,  essential  to  Christian  pieiy.  They  claim 
llie  li^t  of  determining  every  question  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
ad  tibey  interdict  and  anathematize  all  doctrines  different  from 
Ihein.  Now  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  men,  who  had  a  humble 
opinion  of  themselves,  and  a  supreme  regard  to  the  honor  of  God 
Mi  ttie  canae  of  truth,  would  speak  in  this  manner  of  themselves, 
ad  of  their  instructions,  unless  they  believed  tiiemselves  to  be 
QBisr  a  Bopenataral  guidance,  and  their  doctrines  in  all  respects 
aoondng  ta  tlia  wiU  of  Gh)d  ?    Xbeimamier  of  writinj^  and  ilie 
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high  clauDS  they  made,  can  be  justified  only  on  the  principle^  iiiat 
ihey  had  been  commissioned  by  Christ  to  teach  in  his  name ;  thai 
iheir  character  as  his  ambassadors  had  been  confiirmed  by  laant 
cles ;  that  he  had  promised  them  the  continual  influence  <i  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  had  faithfully  fulfilled  his  promise  in  tibe  special 
aid  afforded  them.  If  any  one  should  say,  it  mi^t  have  been 
without  sufficient  grounds  that  the  apostles  believed  themflelyes  to 
be  thus  commissioned  and  assisted;  he  would  invalidate  their 
testimony  as  to  all  other  fistcts,  and  so  undermine  the  Gfaristaaa 
religion. 

Should  any  one  still  allege  that,  if  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes> 
tament  were  really  inspired,  they  would  have  asserted  thdr  inspi* 
ration  more  firequently,  and  in  more  direct  and  positive  terms ;  this 
would  be  my  reply :  J£  the  apostles  were  themselves  assured  of 
their  divine  commission  and  inspiration,  and  had  established  their 
claims  to  it  by  evidence  of  the  highest  kind,  it  must  have  been 
unreasonable  to  expect,  that  they  would  be  constantly  affirming 
what  had  been  so  satis&ctorily  proved,  and  that  in  every  discooiae 
ihey  delivered,  and  in  every  epistle  they  wrote,  they  would  repeat 
that  they  had  a  divine  commission,  and  were  guided  by  the  divine 
Spirit.  Such  reiteration  would  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  very 
unsuitable  to  the  character  of  ambassadors  from  the  court  of  heft> 
ven.  Indeed,  nothing  like  this  could  be  expected  of  an  ambassador 
from  an  earthly  court.  The  apostles  write  like  men  who  know 
that  they  have  a  well  authenticated  public  character ;  that  tliey 
are  clothed  with  power  from  on  high,  and  that  this  is  understood 
and  generally  acknowledged  by  those  Christians  to  whom  they 
write.  Accordingly,  when  they  speak  of  their  high  commissioni 
and  the  special  divine  assistance  afforded  them,  they  do  not  repre- 
sent it  as  a  new  doctrine  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  pub- 
lish and  to  prove.  They  speak  of  it  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  themselves  with  false  teachers ;  but,  most  frequently, 
ibr  the  sake  of  producing  a  deeper  impression  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  which  they  inculcate* 
The  circumstance,  therefore,  that  they  so  seldom  and  so  informaOj 
affirm  their  inspiration,  instead  of  being  inoonsiatent  with  ikf  m 
rifter  an  argument  in  its  &Tor« 
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As  the  evangelists  Mark  and  Luke  were  not  apostles,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  arguments  which  proye  the  inspiration 
of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  do  not  so  directly  prove 
die  inspiration  of  their  gospels.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  Chris- 
tians  in  removing  any  difficulties  "vdiich  may  arise  from  this  circum- 
stance, I  offer  the  following  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Tniraculous  g\fts  of  the  Spirit  were  not 
em^ned  to  the  apostles.  From  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  it  appears, 
Bttt  other  individuals  were  favored  with  miraculous  endowments. 
And  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks 
of  many  Christians  who  had  supernatural  ^fts,  and  who  were 
required  to  exercise  them  for  the  edification  of  the  church.  It 
was  a  miraeUUms  dispensation  ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  that 
new  era  in  the  church,  such  a  dispensation  was  adapted  to  confiim 
flie  fiuth  of  believers,  and  to  prove  to  the  world  the  divine  authcHP- 
ifey  of  the  Christian  religion.  Now  the  remarkable  fisu;t,  that  the 
supernatural  (pfts  of  the  Spirit  were  conferred  on  so  many  besides 
tte  apostles,  makes  it,  at  least,  very  probable,  that  they  were  c<m- 
inred  on  Mark  and  Luke.  And  the  circumstance  that  these  sex^ 
vants  of  Christ  were  so  distinguished  for  their  usefulness,  and 
were  chosen  as  the  particular  companions  of  the  aposties,  is  a  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  were  partakers  of  that  divine  influ- 
ence, which  was  afforded  so  extensively  and  in  such  large  measures 
sk  that  period  of  the  church. 

Secondly ;  tiiere  was  a  tradition  among  the  early  Christians, 
ihat  these  two  gospels  were  written  under  the  special  direction  of 
flie  aposties.  Tertullian  says,  ''The  gospel  which  )ilark  pub- 
fiflhed  may  be  affirmed  to  be  Peter's,  whose  interpreter  Mark 
was.'*  He  also  says,  that ''  Luke's  history  is  usually  ascribed  to 
Ptal ;"  meaning  probably  that  it  rested  on  Paul's  authority.  The 
declaration  of  the  Fathers  that  Paul  and  Peter  approved  and 
Mttctioned  the  gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  is  not,  however,  to  be 
understood  as  implymg,  that  these  two  evangelists  were  not  them* 
selves  inspred.  For  Eusebius  makes  a  similar  declaration  res- 
pecting the  gospel  of  Matthew.  He  says  that  Paul  and  Peter 
efproved  A§  gospel  ef  Mtttheno,  and  confirmed  the  truth  qfii^ 
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a$  weU  0%  ih£  gospdi  cf  Mark  atid  qf  Luik$.  And  what  can  be  more 
natural  than  to  suppose  that,  whenever  it  was  necessazy,  one  i» 
spired  writer  would  gjlye  his  testimonj  to  the  writingi  of  anofhert 
Im  this  way  Peter,  thou^  indirecdj,  confirms  the  aiailiorit)r  of 
Ae  epistles  of  Paul.  2  Pet  8:  15, 16.  On  suppositioa  that  pt 
inspired  book  came  into  the  hands  of  any  ChristianB  who  wevi 
ignorant  of  its  divine  original ;  an  apostle,  who  knew  the  ciremi- 
stances  of  the  case,  must  have  been  ready  to  give  the  necoMaiy 
information  respecting  that  book,  and  to  deckra,  ihat  it  was  & 
▼inely  inspired,  and  was  to  be  received  as  part  of  Qod's  word. 

Knally.  It  is  a  fiict  which  cannot  be  questioned,  that  the  g» 
pels  of  Mark  and  Luke  were  received  as  eanomcal  by  the  psm» 
tive  ChristiaDS.  As  those  evangelists  were  contemporary  with  At 
apostles,  and  were  instructed  by  them,  the  judgment  of  ihe  ape* 
ties  respecting  their  writings  was  undoubtedly  known.  Primitm 
Christians  were  exceedingly  careful  to  inquire  into  the  diviai 
watiaonty  (tf  any  writings  which  they  received  as  part  of  ttie  saered 
canon.  And.  they  evidentiy  had  feur  better  means  of  gatting  tiia 
neoessaiy  information,  and  of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  fluuim 
can  have  at  this  distant  period.  On  the  whole,  as  thoee  eady 
Christians,  who  first  received  the  gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke,  eouH 
have  no  motives  to  receive  them,  without  good  evidence  of  thar 
inspiration ;  and  as  they  did  what  they  did,  under  the  eye  of  tha 
apostles,  and  so  must  have  been  corrected  had  they  judged  wrong; 
we  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  decisicms,  and  to  pliMe 
the  gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  on  the  same  footing  with  oUmt 
inspired  witings. 

Yarious  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  inspiration  of 
the  apostles,  as  above  exhibited.  I  shall  attempt  a  partioidar 
answer  to  one  of  them,  and  that  the  most  plausible,  arising  finon 
several  passages  in  Paul's  episties  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  he 
may,  at  first  view,  appear  to  disclaim  divine  inspration,  and  ti 
speak  only  in  his  own  name,  and  by  his  own  authority.  Die  paa* 
sages  referred  to  are  the  Mowing.  1  Cor.  7:  10, 12,  25,  40^ 
^^And  unto  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I,  but  the  Lord ;  let 
not  the  wife  depart  firom  her  husband/'    '^  Bat  to  the  reat  sporfc 
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I,  not  fhe  Lord :  If  any  bro&er  hath  a  wife  that  belieyeth  not, 
and  she  be  pleased  to  dwell  with  him,  let  him  not  put  her  awaj." 
^  Now  concerning  virgins,  I  have  no  commandment  of  the  Lord. 
Yet  I  ^ye  my  judgment  as  one  that  hath  obtained  mercy  of  the 
Lord  to  be  fisdthfol.''  '^  But  she  is  happier  if  she  so  abide,  after 
my  judgment:  and  I  think  I  have  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.'' 
2  Cor.  8:  8, 10 ;  '^  I  speak  not  by  commandment,  but  by  occasioii 
of  the  forwardness  of  others,  and  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  your 
love.''  ^^And  herein  I  give  my  advice,  for  this  is  expedient  for 
jou."  11: 17 ;  ^^  That  which  I  speak,  I  speak  not  after  the  Lord, 
bat  as  it  were,  foolishly,  in  this  confidence  of  boasting." 

Now,  should  we  admit,  as  some  writers  do,  that  Paul,  in 
Hieee  instances,  intended  to  disclaim  inspiration ;  we  might  ^ve 
flie  answer  which  tiiey  ^ve ;  that  is,  that  the  apostle's  scrupuloas 
care  to  inform  us  that,  in  a  few  particular  eases,  he  wrote  what  he 
did  without  divine  inspiration,  aflS>rds  satisfactory  evidence,  iliat 
m  all  other  cases,  he  was  inspired,  and  that  he  meant  that  we 
dwuld  believe  him  to  be  so. 

But  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that,  in  any  of  ilia 
places  referred  to,  the  Apostle  meant  to  disclaim  divine  inspiration. 
The  texts  quoted  admit  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  without  sup- 
posing this.  For  might  not  the  Spirit  guide  the  Apostie  in  ^ving 
such  advieey  and  in  suggesting  such  prudential  considerations,  as 
liie  peculiar  circumstances  of  Christians  required  ?  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  is  proper  and  necessary  that  God's  people 
diould  be  cast  upon  their  own  discretion ; — cases  where  there  can 
be  no  universal,  unbending  rules  to  which  every  one  shall  be 
obliged  exactiy  to  conform ;  but  where  each  man's  duiy  must  .be 
determined  by  his  peculiar  dispositions  and  circumstances.  And 
yet,  in  these  very  cases,  it  may  be  important  that  something  should 
be  said  in  Hie  way  of  adviee;  something  to  assist  Christians  in  the 
li^t  exercise  of  tiieir  own  discretion.  And  why  may  not  an  apostie 
judge  it  proper,  in  such  cases,  to  give  some  particular  instruction  ? 
And  why  may  not  the  divine  Spirit  so  guide  him,  that  he  will  be 
Hire  to  give  right  instruction,  —  will  be  sure  to  suggest  such 
adviee  or  eantion  as  riiaD  be  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  wortiiy 
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of  Bcriooa  regard?  Now  this  is  just  what  the  Apostfedid,  m  Had 
panages  under  oonsideration.  Cases  arose,  on  which  Uie  Loigi 
Jeans  had  .giyen  no  express  precepts  or  directions,  bat  oo  which  it 
was  important  that  something  should  be  said  to  Chiistians  in  the 
way  of  instruction  or  counsel.  Paul,  under  the  guidance  ot  tbe 
Hdy  Spirit,  undertook  to  do  this.  When  the  Lord  Jesus,  during 
hiB  personal  ministry,  had  ^ven  any  particular  direction  relative 
to  the  subject,  he  refers  to  that  as  decisive,  and  caUs  it  the  earn- 
mandmmt  of  the  Lord,  ^^  Unto  the  married  command  I,  yet  not 
I,  but  the  Lord :  Let  not  the  wife  depart  from  her  husband**' 
This  was  a  matter  which  Christ  had  expressly  decided;  sotiuitwhiit 
ttie  Apostle  here  said,  was  the  commandment  of  the  Lord.  Bat  as 
to  the  case  of  a  Christian  who  had  a  heathen  partner,  Ghrisi  \mi 
pven  no  particular  mstruction,  but  ^ad  left  it  among  other  tUngi, 
te  be  regulated  by  his  apostles,  who  were  to  speak  in  his  nana. 
80  our  Apostle  says :  '^  But  to  the  rest  speak  J,  not  ibe  Lord*" 
<< Gemerning  virgins  I  have  no  commandment  of  the  Loid ;  yetl 
g^  my  jn4Jlffment.^^  ^^  She  is  happier  if  she  so  abide  after  ny 
jndffmefU.^^  <<  Herein  I  give  mj^  cubnee.**  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  even  here,  where  the  Apostle  has  no  expfesi  coos- 
mandment  of  Christ  to  repeat,  and  only  gives  his  own  judgment 
or  advice,-— he  tells  us,  that  he  enjoys  special  divine  assistanea^ 
He  says,  '^  I  give  my  judgment,  as  one  that  hath  obtained  nmrejf 
•f  the  Lord  to  be  faithful ;  "  that  is,  as  (me  whom  God,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  mercy,  has  made  faithful  in  dischar^ng  the  apo»> 
tolic  office.  Again :  '^  She  is  happier  if  she  so  abide,  after  n^ 
judgment ;  and  I  think  I  have  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  word  doxm,  Ithink^  is  intended  to 
indicate  any  doubt  in  the  Apostle's  mind.  He  probably  used  this 
lai^^uage  in  the  way  of  modesty  and  delicacy,  when  speaking  of 
himself.  Similar  modes  of  speech  frequently  occur,  when  no 
doobt  (Mr  uncertainty  is  meant  to  be  expressed,  but  the  contnury. 
la  it  not  clear,  then,  that  in  ^ving  his  judgment,  in  the  cases 
lefcrred  to,  the  Apostle  considered  himself  as  having  the  Spirit  of 
Ibe  Lord,  and  as  being  thus  qualified  for  the  rig^t  performance  of 
efttj  part  of  his  <Ace,  as  an  authonaed  teacher  of  the  Chiiatian 
re'* 
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2  Cor.  8:  8,  ^^I  qpetk  iioi  bj  eommandment;^*  not  AriTo^  \ 
mMordmg  to^  or  ./Vwii,  any  ezpreas  connnand  of  Christ ;  and  t. 
10,  ^^  Herein  I  give  my  advice ; "  are  to  be  explained  on  the  same 
pnseiideB  irith  the  passages  just  considered.  The  (fistinctkm 
intended,  was  not  between  what  was  inspired  and  what  was  fmt 
imfirtdj  but  between  what  ChrUt  Hm%df  e3Ppre»%ly  oammanded 
and  what  he  left  to  be  regulated  bj  the  counsels  of  one  of  his 
aposUes.^ 

The  text,  2  Cor.  11:  17,  is  to  be  explained  difierently.  «  That 
which  I  speak,  I  speak  not  after  the  Lord  ;"  nara  KVQtofj  accord- 
img  to  the  Lord;  i.  e.  according  to  his  eocample.  The  Apostle  was 
embarrassed  and  oppressed  with  the  necessity  which  was  laid  npon 
ham  to  speak  in  his  own  conunendation ;  and  while  doing  it,  charg- 
ed himseif  with  acting  foolishly  ^  and  not  according  to  the  example 
of  CfhrisL  He  evidently  means  either  that  there  was  something  in 
what  he  said  which  was  apparently  contrary  to  the  imostentations, 
famnble  character  of  Christ ;  or  something  which,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cimstanoes,  would  be  actually  contrary ;  though  in  the  singular 
drcnmstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  felt  himself  justified  in 
speaking  as  he  did. 

As  to  the  objection  which  some  have  made  against  the  inspira- 
tion  of  Ihe  apostles  ftt>m  the  instances  of  impropriety  which  appear 
in  their  private  conduct,  I  think  it  necessary  at  present  only  to 
say,  that  their  inspiration  is  to  be  understood  to  imply,  not  that 
tiiey  were  secured  against  all  possible  deviations  from  duty,  and 
made  perfectly  holy,  in  their  private  capacity  ;  but  that  they  were 
dbfindy  guided  and  assisted  in  discharging  ihe  apostolic  office. 
It  is  veiy  conceivable  that,  while  the  apostles  were  but  imperfectly 
sanctified,  and  were  liable  to  sin,  as  private  men  ;  they  might  be 
under  infidlible  divine  guidance  in  \hQ\r  public  capacity  as  apostles. 
We  are  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  that  men  wholly  destitute  of 
goodness,  such  as  Balaam  and  Caiaphas,  were  sometimes  the  sub- 
jects of  divine  inspiration,  and  were  led  by  it  to  declare  things 


*I  am  gratified  to  find  that  Haldane,  Henderson  and  Ganssen  give  substantiallj 
thvMBa  ezplaiwtion  of  the  texts  ahore  mentioned,  as  I  hare  giren  in  the 
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which  they  wonld  not  have  declared  of  fhemselves.  (See  John 
11:  49 — 52.)  And  if  men  without  any  holiness,  could  be  divmely 
inspired ;  surely  the  imperfection  of  holmess  which  appeared  in 
Paul  and  Peter,  can  never  be  thought  inconastent  vath  their 
inspiration. 


LECTURE    XIII. 


HATUBB    JlSD    BXTENT    OF  DIVINE    INSPI&AIION    MOBJIi    VAB^nOJh 

LABLT  CONSIDERED. 

The  best  means  of  forming  a  right  judgment  respecting  the 
nature  and  extent  of  inspiration  are  found  in  the  Scriptures  thenfe- 
selves.  The  subject,  generally^  presents  itself  to  my  mind  ikxm. 
If  &e  Scriptures  contain  truth  unmixed  witii  error,  the  divine 
influence  must  have  secured  the  writers  against  all  liability  to 
error,  and  enabled  them  to  teach  pure  divine  truth.  If  the  Scrip- 
tures really  and  infallibly  express  the  mind  of  God  on  the  subjects 
treated,  and  so  are  justly  entitled  to  be  called  the  word  of  Ood ; 
and  if  this  in&llible  utterance  of  the  mind  of  God  is  beyond  what 
the  writers  were  capable  of  from  the  mere  exercise  of  their  own 
rational  powers ;  then  they  must  have  had  supernatural  assistance 
—  must  have  tiiought  and  written  vmder  the  direction  of  an  intel- 
ligence above  what  is  human.  And  this  is  only  saying,  that  the 
work  accomplished  must  have  proceeded  from  an  agency  sufficient 
to  accomplish  it.  If  we  can  be  satisfied  what  the  work  accom- 
plished is,  we  shall  be  easily  satisfied  as  to  the  agency  to  which 
it  is  to  be  ultimately  ascribed. 

There  are  many,  who  recognize  no  higher  agency  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  than  that  of  man.  But  if  we  regard  the 
sacred  volume,  as  sustaining  the  character  which  the  writers  them- 
selves attribute  to  it,  we  shall  at  once  recognize  in  its  production 
an  intelligence  and  influence  truly  divine.  The  exercise  of  this 
divine  influence  upon  the  sacred  writers  is  what  we  mean  by 
inspiration. 

yQii.1.  14 
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I  shall  not  stop  to  reason  with  those,  who  questkm  either  the 
power  of  God  to  aflford  men  the  supernatural  guidance  and  aid 
here  affirmed,  or  the  importance  of  such  aid  to  enable  them  to 
^ye  the  necessary  instruction  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  nor  with 
tiiose  who  are  insensible,  how  utterly  dark,  wretched,  and  hopeless 
must  have  been  the  state  of  the  world,  had  not  a  book  been  writ- 
tesi  under  the  direction  of  an  omniscient  mind.  We  must  entertain 
yery  low  conceptions  of  what  the  human  mind  would  haye  been  like- 
ly to  accomplish  without  a  divine  revelation,  when  we  find  that,  even 
in  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  revelation,  it  is  so  difficult  to  avoid  the 
most  erroneous  and  hurtful  opinions,  and  to  obtain  any  clear  ap- 
prehensions of  divine  truth. 

To  all  Christians,  the  doctrine  of  divine  inspiration  must  appear 
exceedingly  desirable  and  important.  A  full  persuasion  that  those 
writings,  on  which  they  depend  fbr  all  saving  knowledge,  had  a 
divine  original,  must  be  full  of  comfort.  "  If  the  Aposties  did  not 
enjoy  that  higher  divine  influence,  called  inspiration,  we  might,** 
says  Dr.  Knapp,  "  be  easily  disturbed  by  the  doubt,  whether  they 
rightly  understood  and  taught  this  and  the  other  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  whether,  for  example,  their  faithful  attachment 
to  Christ,  their  love  to  his  person,  and  high  reverence  for  his  char- 
acter, did  not  betray  them  unintentionally  and  vmconsciously  into 
mistaken  and  exaggerated  views  concerning  his  person,  his  divinity, 
and  his  glory  in  his  state  of  exaltation.  It  would  be  easy  in  tiiis 
way,  if  no  inspiration  of  the  Bible  were  admitted,  to  render  doubt- 
ful the  most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity.  This  is  what  has 
been  done,  especially  in  modem  times,  by  those  who  deny  inspira- 
tion." 

The  definition  which  Knapp  gives  of  inspiration,  is  perhaps  as 
correct  as  any  which  has  been  given.  He  says,  "  It  may  be  best 
defined,  according  to  the  representation  of  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, as  an  extraordinxiry  divine  agency  upon  teachers^  while  gbh 
mff  instruction  whether  oral  or  tinitten^  hy  which  they  were  taught 
what  and  hmo  they  shoidd  torite  or  speakJ^  We  express  ttie  same 
thing,  substantially,  in  another  form,  when  we  say,  that  in  writing 
the  Scriptures  y  the  sacred  penmen  were  perfectly  tmder  divine  guid- 
anee  ;  or^  they  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Q-host. 
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Hahn  says :  '^  The  Holy  Scriptures  not  only  deserve  credit  on 
&e  same  groonds  as  the  commto  productions  of  men  of  veraoityi 
but  possess  divme  authority^  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
oiiisUtnee  of  the  Spirit  of  Chd  which  its  authors  enjoyed.  The 
same  reasons  which  lead  us  to  believe  in  an  extraordinary  divine 
levelation  in  general,  lead  us  to  believe  also  in  a  divine  assistanee 
unahling  the  sacred  writers  to  understand  and  communicate  this 
revelation  without  mistake ;  since  the  ends  of  revelation  would  be 
unattainable,  if  its  first  organs  were  not  enabled  correctly  to  under- 
stand and  communicate  it." 

The  controversy  among  orthodox  divines  respecting  what  is  called 
verbal  inepirationj  appears  to  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  tlie 
di&rent  senses  affixed  to  the  phrase.  Dr.  Henderson,  who  is 
among  the  most  candid  and  able  writers  opposed  to  the  doctrine  ci 
verbal  inspiration,  seems  to  understand  the  doctrine  as  denotioig 
the  immediate  commurdcation  to  the  writers,  of  every  uford,  and 
^Uable  and  letter  of  what  they  wrote,  independently  of  their 
intelligent  agency^  and  without  any  regard  to  their  peculiar  mental 
fiumlties  or  habits.  While  those  who  most  earnestly  and  success- 
fully contend  for  the  higher  views  of  inepirationj  particularlj 
Galamy,  Haldane,  and  Gaussen,  consider  the  doctrine  they  main- 
tain, as  entirely  consistent  with  the  greatest  diversity  of  mental  en- 
dowment, culture  and  taste  in  the  writers,  and  with  the  most  per- 
fect exercise  of  their  intelligent  agency,  —  consistent  with  their 
nfflng  their  own  memory,  their  own  reason,  their  own  manner  of 
thinking,  and  their  own  language, —  consistent  too,  with  their 
making  what  they  were  to  write,  the  subject  of  diligent  and  labori- 
ous study,  —  ordy  insisting^  that  it  was  aU  under  the  unerring 
guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

In  a  controversy  of  such  a  character  as  this,  we  may  often  suo- 
oeed  in  removing  difficulties,  and  in  presenting  the  subject  in  alight 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  by  laying  aside  an  am- 
biguous word  or  phrase,  and  making  use  of  one  which  will  express 
the  idea  intended,  with  clearness  and  certainty.  The  word  verbal^ 
in  its  common  meanmg,  seems  not  exactly  suited  to  the  subject. 
Axscording  to  the  best  philologists,  its  leading  signification  is, 
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^  qtoken;  expressed  to  the  ear  in  words;  not  toritten.^*  Bat  no 
one  supposes,  that  when  God  insffired  the  sacred  writers,  he  gene- 
nlly  spoke  to  them  in  audible  words.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  he 
icxnetimes  uttered  articulate  words  in  making  known  his  will,  as  at 
Sinai,  at  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  on  some  other  occasions.  In 
such  cases,  he  did,  properly  speaking,  make  verbal  communications, 
or  ^ve  verbal  instaructions.  But  we  should  hardlj  call  this  verbal 
my^nration.  Who  can  suppose  that  Gx>d  commonly  taught  inspired 
men  what  to  write  by  speaking  wards  in  their  ears,  as  a  man  teaches 
his  amanuensis  ?     BQs  influence  was  inward. 

Now  it  would  be  nothing  strange,  if  applying  tiie  word  verbal  to 
insjHration,  and  thus  giving  it  an  unusual  sense,  should  occasion 
perplexity  and  confusion.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding  this  evil,  why 
would  it  not  be  expedient  to  employ  such  words,  as  will  convey  tl|a 
idea  intended,  clearly  and  definitely,  and,  if  necessary,  to  incur 
ttie  inconvenience  of  using  an  exact  explanaticm,  instead  of  the 
word  or  phrase  which  causes  the  difficulty  ? 

The  real  question,  and  the  whole  question  at  issue,  may  be  staled 
thus ;  did  the  work  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the  sacred penmenrelaU 
to  the  language  they  used^  or  their  manner  of  expressing  ihehr  ideast 
And  if  sOy  howfary  and  in  what  wag  ? 

All  those,  with  whom  we  are  concerned  in  the  discussion  of  fliis 
question,  hold  that  divine  inspiration  had  some  respect  to  the  laih 
guage  employed  by  the  inspired  writers,  at  least,  in  tiie  way  of 
general  supervision.  And  Dr.  Henderson  shows  in  various  passsr 
ges  of  his  excellent  Lectures,  that  there  is  no  material  difierence 
between  him,  and  those  who  maintain  higher  ground.  He  allows 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  is  called  verbal  inspiration^  OTthein- 
spiration  of  wordsj  took  place.  "  In  recording  what  is  immediately 
spoken  with  an  audible  voice  by  Jehovah,  or  by  an  angel  interpre- 
ter ;  in  giving  expression  to  points  of  revelation  which  entirely 
surpassed  the  comprehension  of  the  writers  ;  in  recording  prophe- 
des,  the  minute  bearings  of  which  they  did  not  perceive ;  in  short, 
in  committing  to  writing  any  of  the  dictates  of  the  Spirit,  which 
they  could  not  have  otherwise  accurately  expressed,  the  writers," 
he  alleges,  ^^  were  sup{died  with  tiie  words  as  well  as  the  mattw." 
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Be  sajB,  **  tiiat  even  when  Biblical  writers  made  use  of  their  own 
ftcoMieB,  and  wrote  each  one  in  Bis  own  manner,  yet,  without  hay* 
ing  ttieir  mental  constitution  at  all  disturbed,  they  were  always 
■eoared  by  celestial  influence  against  the  adoption  of  any  forms  of 
speech,  or  collocation  of  words,  that  would  have  injured  the  exhibi- 
tion of  divine  truth,  or  that  did  not  adequately  give  it  expresdon." 

He  declares  his  belief  that  the  Scriptures  were  written,  not  un- 
der a  partial  or  imperfect,  but  under  a  plenary  and  infiallible  in- 
spiration ;  tiiat  they  were  entirely  the  result  of  divine  intervention, 
and  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  oracles  of  JehovaL  Referring  to 
8  Tim.  8:  16,  he  says  ^^  we  are  here  expressly  taught  the  divine 
iDBpiration  of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  Codex ;  that  the 
Seriptnres  are  inspired  as  written  documents  ;  that  they  are  the  re- 
solt  <rf  the  special  and  extraordinary  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and 
contain  whatever  the  Spirit  caused  to  be  written  for  our  instruo* 
lion/'  Referring  to  1  Cor.  2:  13,  he  says ;  ^^  It  is  past  ail  dispute 
fliat  tiie  Apostle  here  unequivocally  ascribes  both  the  doctrines 
wUdi  he  and  his  fellow-laborers  taught,  and  their  mamier  of  pro- 
fmmSmg  them,  to  the  influence  of  the  same  divine  agent ;"  that 
tiie  passage  conveys  the  idea  '^  that  the  style  or  mode  of  expression 
which  they  used,  were  such  as  they  were  instructed  by  the  Spirit 
to  employ ;"  that  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  the  Apostle  refers  ^^  to 
fte  entire  character  qf  the  style  which  the  first  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity were  taught  to  use  in  announcing  its  all-important  doctrines." 

The  passages  in  which  such  terms  as  the  word  of  Ghdj  the  Lord 
•pofo,  etc.,  occur,  are,  in  his  view,  descriptive  of  immediate  ver- 
twl  eommunications.  He  supposes  that,  in  all  such  cases,  words 
were  literally  spoken,  or  audibly  pronounced  by  (Jod  himself,  or  by 
an  angel  in  his  name.  In  this  opinion,  however,  I  think  he  is  mis- 
Uken.  For,  unquestionably,  the  word  of  the  Lord  often,  if  not 
generally,  came  to  the  prophets  in  the  way  of  dreams,  or  other 
modes  of  inward  suggestion. 

Hie  doctrine  of  a  plenary  inspiration  of  all  Scripture  in  regard 
to  the  language  employed,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  conmiunicated, 
IB  so  obviously  important,  and  so  consonant  to  the  feelings  of  sin- 
tmt  pMys  tiiil  tiioBe  evangelical  Ohriatians  who  are  pretaad  with 

•  14* 
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speculative  objeoticms  against  it,  freqnentlj,  in  the  honesfy  cf  their 
hearts,  advance  opinions  which  fidrlj  imply  it.  This  is  the  case,  as 
we  have  seen,  with  Dr.  Henderson,  who  says,  that  the  divine  Spirit 
guided  the  sacred  penmen  in  writing  the  Scriptures ;  that  their 
mode  of  expression  was  such  as  the j  were  instructed  bj  the  Spirit 
to  employ ;  that  Paul  ascribes,  not  only  the  doctrines  which  the 
aposties  taught,  but  the  entire  character  of  their  style,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit. 

In  regard  to  this  point,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  little  or 
no  ground  for  controversy.  For  if  God  so  influenced  the  sacred 
writers,  that  they  wrote  just  what  he  intended,  and  in  the  mamMr 
he  intended,  the  end  is  secured ;  and  what  they  wrote  is  as  tmfy 
Ai9  word^  as  though  he  had  written  it  with  his  own  hand  on  tables 
of  stone,  without  any  human  instnunentality.  The  very  words  of 
the  decalogue  were  all  such  as  Grod  chose.  And  they  would  have 
been  equally  so,  if  Moses  had  been  moved  by  the  divine  Sjnrit  to 
write  them  with  his  hand.  The  exact  truth  is,  that  the  wriben 
themsdves  were  the  subjects  of  the  divine  influence.  The  ^jniit 
employed  them  as  active  instruments,  and  directed  them  in  writing 
both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  They  wrote  ^^  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  matter,  in  many  cases,  was  what  ihiej 
before  knew,  and  the  manner  was  entirely  conformed  to  their  hab- 
its ;  it  was  their  own.  But  what  was  written  was  none  the  lees 
inspired  on  that  account.  God  may  have  influenced  and  guided 
an  apostie  as  infallibly  in  writing  what  he  had  before  known,  as  in 
writing  a  new  revelation.  And  God  may  have  influenced  Paul  or 
John  to  write  a  book  m  his  own  peculiar  style,  and  that  influence 
may  have  been  as  real  and  as  efficacious,  as  if  the  style  had  been 
what  some  would  call  a  dUvine  style.  It  was  a  divine  style,  if  ibid 
writer  used  it  under  divine  direction.  It  was  a  divine  style,  and 
it  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  human  style,  and  the  writer's  own 
style,  all  in  one.  Just  as  the  believer's  exercises  are  his  own  acts, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  are  the  eflects  of  divine  influence.  ^^  In  efllca- 
dous  grace,"  says  Edwards,  ^^we  are  not  merely  pasdve;  nor 
yet  does  God  do  some,  and  we  do  the  rest.  But  God  does  all, 
and  we  do  all.    God  prodaoes  aD,  and  we  act  iH    For  ibai  is 
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libti  be  piodoioee,  namelj,  our  own  acts.  Qod  is  the  oclj  proper 
Author  and  foundation;  we  only  are  the  proper  actors.  We  are, 
m  difierent  reflpects,  wholly  passive,  and  wholly  active.  In  the 
SerqpAiires,  the  same  things  are  represented  as  from  God,  and  from 
OS,— not  merely  because  we  must  use  the  means  in  order  to 
the  eiect,  but  the  effect  itself  is  our  act  and  our  duty.  These 
things  are  agreeable  to  that  text, '  God  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  do.' "  The  mental  exercises  of  Paul  and  of  John  had 
Aflxr  own  charaotenstic  peculiarities,  as  much  as  their  style.  Qod 
was  the  Author  of  John's  mind,  and  all  that  was  peculiar  to  his 
mental  &culties  and  habits,  as  really  as  of  Paul's  mind,  and  what 
was  peculiar  to  him.  And  in  the  work  of  inspiration,  he  used  and 
directed  for  his  own  purposes,  what  was  peculiar  to  each.  When 
God  inspired  different  men,  he  did  not  make  their  minds  and  tastes 
an  aEke,  nor  did  he  make  their  language  alike.  Nor  had  he  any 
oceasisii  for  this  ;  for  while  they  had  different  mental  &culties  and 
kaUts,  ihey  were  as  capable  of  bemg  infallibly  directed  by  the 
difine  Sprit,  and  infallibly  speaking  and  writing  divine  truth,  as 
flKm^  their  mental  faculties  and  habits  had  been  all  exactly  alike. 
And  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Scriptures,  written  by  such  a  varieiy 
of  inspired  men,  and  each  part  agreeably  to  the  peculiar  talents 
and  style  of  the  writer,  are  not  only  equally  from  God,  but,  taken 
together,  are  fiar  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  general  instruc- 
tion, and  all  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  revelation,  than  if 
they  had  been  written  by  one  man,  and  in  one  and  the  same 
manner. 

Various  distinctions  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  kinds  and 
degrees  of  inspiration  afforded  to  the  sacred  writers.  But  the 
sacred  writers  themselves  make  no  such  distinction.  They  declare 
that  aU  Scripture  is  dmndy  inspired.  This  implies  that  the  wri- 
ters of  Scripture  were  constantiy  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
It  seems,  therefore,  more  agreeable  to  the  views  which  the  Scrip 
tore  itself  expresses,  and  more  favorable  to  its  influence,  to  say, 
fliat  the  writers  were  so  guioed  by  the  divine  Spirit,  that,  in  every 
part  of  their  work,  they  were  rendered  infallible,  and  wrote  just 
nhafc  God  willed  they  should  write ;  so  that  the  sacred  volume  en- 
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tirelj  answers  to  the  mind  of  God,  and  has  nothing,  either  as  to 
matter  or  form,  which  he  did  not  see  tobe  snited  to  tibe  great  object 
of  a  divine  revelation. 

In  some  cases  we  may  perhaps  find  it  convenient  to  apeak  cf 
the  influence  which  Qod  exercised  over  inspired  men,  as  a  dnms 
tt^?mn^«nden(:^;  inothercases,  asacKi^n0ttt^jret£u?ii.  Bjadivimi 
iuperintendenct/y  we  may  designate  such  a  divine  control  over  Hm 
sacred  writers,  as  effectually  preserved  them  firom  error,  and 
enabled  them  to  write  that,  and  that  only,  which  cerresponded 
with  the  will  of  Gkxl,  and  which  can  justly  be  cimsidered  as  ti$ 
ward  qf  Chd,  And  by  a  divine  suggestianj  we  may  properly 
enough  indicate  that  divine  influence,  which  makes  known  what 
was  before  unknown,  or  causes  one  to  recollect  what  would  oUier- 
wise  escape  his  recollection.  But  I  prefer  a  definition,  which  rep- 
resents inspiration,  simply,  as  a  supernatural  guidance  cr  omu^ 
imce  of  the  Spirit  afforded  to  the  sacred  writers^  guarding  tktm 
against  error  ^  and  leading  them  to  unite  just  what  Chd  saw  to  fti 
Sfuited  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  revelation.  If  God  would  httve 
tiiem  make  a  record,  for  future  use,  of  what  was  at  the  time  gene- 
rally known,  he  influenced  them  to  make  such  a  record.  If  lie 
would  have  them  predict  future  events,  or  teach  doctrines  or  pre- 
cepts never  taught  before  ;  he  influenced  them  to  do  this.  And 
universally,  whatever  God  would  have  them  do  as  sacred  wit 
ters,  he  prompted  them  to  undertake,  and  assisted  them  to  accom- 
plish, in  every  case  granting  them  juBt  such  assistance  as  the  end 
he  had  in  view  required. 

Some  have  supposed,  that  the  influence  which  inspired  men  had, 
related  exclusively  to  the  thoughts  or  conceptions  of  thdr  awn  minds. 
But  this  supposition  seems  to  me  not  accordant  with  what  the  in- 
sured writers  themselves  advance  on  the  subject.  As  the  writers 
of  Scripture  nowhere  limit  the  divine  influence  which  they  enjoyed, 
to  the  conceptions  of  their  own  minds ;  neither  would  I  do  it 
And  as  there  are  some  texts  which  clearly  imply,  that  the  divine 
guidance  afforded  to  inspired  men,  had  respect  to  their  language, 
how  can  I  entert^  any  further  doubt  ?  And  I  find  myself  itiD 
more  satisfied  by  considering  the  oases,  in  which  the  sposyes  and 
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otiier  Ckristiaiis  were  miraoulously  assisted  to  speak  with  oiher 
tomguei ;  because,  in  all  Uiese  cases,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit 
rdated  directly  to  the  language  they  used.  The  fact  necessarily 
implies  this.  For  to  say  that  the  divine  Spirit  assisted  them  to 
q[>Mk  in  a  foreign  language  which  they  had  not  learned,  and  yet 
thai  the  divine  assistance  afforded  them  had  no  respect  to  Ian- 
gitage^  would  be  a  contradiction. 

The  doctrine  of  inspiration,  understood  in  any  proper  sense, 
seems  clearly  to  imply,  that  the  divine  influence  which  the  proph- 
ets and  apostles  enjoyed,  must  have  pertained  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  communicated  divine  truth.  For  can  we  suppose  that 
Qod  moved  his  servants  to  write  a  partictOar  doctrine  or  &ct,  and 
yoidid  not  influence  them  to  write  it  in  a  suitable  manner? — that, 
after  prcHnpting  them  to  communicate  something  of  consequence, 
he  so  abandoned  tiiem,  that  they  were  liable,  as  every  man  without 
divine  assistance  is,  to  fall  into  mistakes,  or  to  make  the  commune 
SifioQ  in  a  manner  less  proper  in  itself,  and  less  agreeable  to  the 
of  (}h)d,  than  some  other  ? 

One  argument  which  has  been  urged  against  the  supposition  that 
inspiration  had  a  respect  to  language,  is,  that  the  language 
emplojfed  by  the  inspired  writers  exhibits  no  marks  of  a  divine 
hdaference^  hut  is  perfectly  conformed  to  the  genius  and  taste  of 
dm  writers. 

The  tact  has  already  been  admitted.  But  I  ask  again,  how  does 
IIds  feci  support  the  opinion  of  those  who  allege  it  ?  May  not 
Qod  exercise  a  perfect  superintendency  over  inspired  writers  as 
to  ttie  language  they  use,  and  yet  each  one  of  them  write  in  his 
own  style,  and  according  to  his  own  taste  ?  May  not  God  give 
sadi  aid  to  his  servants,  that,  while  using  their  own  style,  they  will 
oertainly  be  secured  against  all  mistakes,  and  exhibit  the  truth 
nikh  perfect  propriety  ?  It  is  unquestionable,  that  Isaiah,  Paul, 
tnd  John  might  be  under  the  entire  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
even  as  to  language,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  each  one  of  them 
nn^t  write  in  his  own  manner ;  and  that  the  peculiar  manner  of 
eteh  might  be  adapted  to  answer  an  important  end ;  and  that  the 
nety  of  style,  tiius  introduced  into  the  sacred  volume,  mig^the 
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suited  to  excite  a  livelier  interest  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to 
secure  to  them  a  Seut  greater  amount  of  good,  than  could  ever  have 
been  derived  from  any  one  mode  of  writing.  The  great  variety 
existing  among  men  as  to  their  natural  talents,  and  their  peculiar 
manner  of  thinking  and  writing,  may,  in  this  way,  be  turned  to 
accoimt  in  the  work  of  revelation,  as  well  as  in  the  concerns  cf 
common  life.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Grod  has  made  use  ci  this 
variety,  and  given  the  Holy  Spirit  to  men,  differing  widely  firom 
each  other  in  regard  to  natural  endowments,  knowledge,  and  style, 
and  employed  them,  with  all  their  various  ^fts,  as  agents  in  writ- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures.  And  what  color  of  reason  can  we  hare 
to  suppose,  that  the  language  which  they  used  was  less  under  tiie 
divine  direction  on  account  of  this  variety,  than  if  it  had  been 
perfectly  uniform  throughout  ? 

The  following  remarks  are  from  Wilson's  Lectures  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity. 

"  In  order  to  trace  out  the  wonderful  union  of  divinb  AMD 
HUMAN  AGENCT  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  we  must  odl-' 
lect  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  they  lie  m  the  New  Testament. 
We  must  compare  what  is  decidedly  the  part  of  God,  with  wblt 
appears  to  be  the  part  of  man.  The  facts  on  the  one  hand,  aie 
these.  The  books  are  given  by  divine  inspiration.  They  are  the 
words  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  they  are  the  infallible  standard  of  truth; 
no  intemuxture  whatever  of  human  frailty  or  mistake  is  to  be  found 
in  the  communication  they  make  to  us  of  Christianity.  These 
the  facts  on  one  side  of  the  case.     This  is  the  part  of  Gk)d. 

"  In  order  to  collect  the  phenomena  on  the  other  side,  let 
open  the  New  Testament  again.  We  see,  on  the  very  face  of  the 
whole,  that  the  writers  speak  naturally, — use  the  style,  language, 
manner  of  address  familiar  to  them.  There  are  peculiar  casts  cf 
talents,  expression,  modes  of  reasoning  in  each  author.  The  lan- 
guage is  that  of  the  country  and  age  where  they  lived.  Thej* 
employ  all  their  faculties,  they  search,  examine,  weigh,  reason,  as 
holy  and  sincere  men,  in  such  a  cause,  might  be  supposed  to  do. 
They  use  all  their  natural  and  acquired  knowledge ;  their  memorj 
them  wilii  fiacts,  or  the  documents  and  auilientic  recocdi 
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of  the  tand  toe  cansnlted  by  them  for  infonna4ion.  Thej  plead 
lift  those  to  'whom  they  are  sent,  they  address  the  heart,  they 
eipoBtalate,  they  Tivam,  they  invite.  The  mind  of  man  is  working 
•ferywhere.  In  the  historical  books,  the  evangelists  follow  their 
own  trains  of  recollection.  They  relate  incidents  as  they  struck 
fliem,  or  were  reported  to  them.  In  the  devotional  and  epistolary 
books  again,  natural  talent,  appropriate  feelings  and  judgment,  the 
peeoliaritieB  of  the  individual,  are  manifest.  These  are  the  phe- 
nomena on  the  other  side ;  these  are  the  part  of  man.  The  &cti 
no  nomeroas,  and  might  be  multiplied  with  every  fresh  perusal  of 
the  sacred  books. 

^  The  two  classes  constitute  tiie  apparently  contradictory  fauoiB 
cf  ihe  case.  The  books  are  divine,  and  yet  they  are  human. 
!Qiey  are  infallible,  and  yet  indited  by  mortals  like  ourselves. 
Tbej  are  the  word  of  God,  and  yet  the  word  of  man. 

"  By  tracing,  however,  the  inward  structure  of  the  books  further, 
we  perceive  that  the  plan  and  method  of  the  divine  inspiration 
•ncondles  all  these  appearances,  and  subserves  the  most  important 
practical  purposes.  It  unites  the  two  classes  of  phenomena,  the 
plenary  influences  of  the  Almighty  Spirit,  and  the  free  and  natu- 
nll  exertion  of  the  characteristic  faculties  of  the  writers.  The 
divine  Spirit  guarded  the  sacred  penmen  when  they  would  other- 
wise have  gone  astray,  superintended  and  watched  over  every 
ifeep  of  their  progress,  suggested  by  direct  discoveries  what  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  means  of  knowledge,  and  directed  them 
to  every  topic,  which,  to  his  infinite  wisdom  appeared  necessary 
upon  the  whole,  for  the  instruction  of  the  church  and  the  conversion 
of  mankind.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inspiration  did  not  super- 
iode,  but  support,  elevate,  and  direct  them  in  the  use  of  their 
utand  faculties,  of  their  stores  of  knowledge,  of  their  experi- 
ence and  observation,  and  their  efforts  of  recollection  and  reason- 
ing. The  human  agency  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  weaken  or 
defeat  tiie  supernatural  communications ;  but  conveyed  them  to 
men,  moulded  by  the  conceptions,  and  expressed  in  the  words  of 
oommon  life.  The  facts  of  the  case  by  no  means  imply  that  man 
■DDgled  his  frailties  and  errors  with  the  revealed  truths  of  Chiia- 
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tianitj ;  bat,  simply^  tibat  God  was  pleased  to  use  man  as  his  in- 
strument The  human  agency  was  subordinate  to  the  divine. 
The  Ahnighty  Spirit  moved  and  gently  led  on ;  the  holy  penmen 
followed  the  guidance,  God  inspired ;  man  indited  and  wrote. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Creator  sustained  the  weakness  of  the  creft- 
tui«.  The  books,  therefore,  are  both  human  and  divine,  — divine 
as  to  the  matter,  human  as  to  the  manner ;  —  divine,  aa  to  liie 
sapematural  tendency  and  direction ;  human,  as  to  the  means  em- 
ployed ;  divine,  as  to  the  revelation ;  human,  as  to  the  instrumental ; 
tiie  word  of  God  as  to  the  doctrine,  the  word  of  man  as  to  the 
channel  of  conveyance. 

^^  Nor  is  the  difficulty  of  explaining  this  union  of  divine  and 
human  agency  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  any  greater, 
tima  in  other  instances  in  the  government  of  mankind,  where  liie 
Almighty  warketh  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  Ms  aum 
wSLj  and  yet  by  means  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  free  agenoj, 
nor  alter  the  moral  characteristics,  nor  lessen  the  responsibility  cf 


'^  In  all  the  parts,  the  operations  of  the  nnnd  and  habits  of  liie 
writers  were  allowed  to  act ;  but  were  exempted  from  error  and 
mistake.  In  all  the  parts,  the  divine  Spirit  moved  the  writertf  to 
such  subjects,  and  such  a  manner  of  treating  them,  as  befitted  flie 
designs  of  infinite  wisdom. 

"  K  God  has  given  a  revelation  of  his  will,  and  has  corndgned 
all  the  parts  of  that  revelation  to  books,  by  the  hands  of  apostles, 
endowed  with  miraculous  qualifications,  those  books  are  the  infidr 
lible  word  of  God  himself.  They  can  contain  no  mixture  what* 
ever  of  mistake  or  error.  If  Gt)d  has  further  been  pleased  to 
permit  the  sacred  writers  to  exercise  their  own  faculties ;  to  employ 
all  their  natural  and  acquired  knowledge  ;  and  to  leave  ihrougb- 
out  an  impression  of  human  feeling  in  their  way  of  delivering  this 
revelation,  then  their  books  are  to  be  interpreted  and  imderstood, 
aeeording  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  common  life  —  that  awe  only 
bring  preserved,  and  that  caution  used  in  the  application  of  thoM 
nks,  which  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  requires.  Thus  tmtti 
tiie  mind,  entire  and  simple,  in  its  own  harmony  and  force* 
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llie  bmum  form  of  the  mriting  lessenB  not  the  divine  impress  of 
iiie  inspiration.  The  whole  Scripture  is  divine.  It  resembles  not 
fte  mystic  image  seen  by  the  Babylonish  monarch,  the  feet  of 
nldch  were  partly  of  iron  and  partiy  of  clay ;  and  which,  smitten 
aft  lengtli,  fell  prostrate  and  helpless ;  but  it  stands  erect  and  so- 
eare ;  its  materials  are  all  of  heavenly  origin ;  it  rests  in  every 
part  on  tbe  immediate  support  and  power  of  God  ;  and  defies  un- 
flliaken  the  violent  assaults,  and  more  secret  aggressions  of  its  foes." 

To  prove  that  divine  inspiration  had  no  respect  to  the  language 
of  tiie  sacred  writers,  it  is  further  alleged,  that  even  the  same  doe- 
trine  is  t€mght  and  the  same  event  described  in  a  different  manner 
ly  different  writers. 

This  fact  I  also  admit.  But  how  does  it  prove  that  inspiration 
hid  no  respect  to  language  ?  Is  not  the  variety  alleged  a  manifest 
advantage,  as  to  the  impresinon  which  is  likely  to  be  made  upon 
flie  minds  of  men  ?  Is  not  testimony,  which  is  substantially  the 
sme,  always  considered  as  entitled  to  higher  credit,  when  it  is 
^en  by  different  witnesses  in  different  language,  and  in  a  different 
order  ?  And  is  it  not  perfectly  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  in 
maldng  a  revelation,  God  would  exert  his  influence  and  control 
over  inspired  men  in  such  a  manner,  that,  by  exhibiting  the  same 
doctrines  and  facts  in  different  ways,  they  should  make  a  more 
sahitary  impression,  and  should  more  effectually  compass  the  great 
ends  of  a  revelation  ? 

Apply  these  suggestions  to  the  diversity  in  the  narratives  of  tiie 
Evangelists.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  God  determined  that  there 
dhoold  be  four  narratives  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus,  fix)m  four 
Uitorians.  If  the  narratives  were  all  alike,  three  of  them  would 
be  useless.  Indeed,  such  a  circumstance  would  create  suspicion, 
and  would  bring  discredit  upon  the  whole  gospel.  The  narra- 
tives must  then  be  different.  And  if,  besides  this  usefiil  diversi- 
ty, H  is  found  that  the  seeming  contradictions  can  be  satisfactorily 
reconciled,  and  if  each  of  the  narratives  is  ^ven  in  the  peculiar 
rtjle  and  manner  of  the  writer ;  then  all  is  natural  and  unexcep- 
fionable ;  and  we  have  the  highest  evidence  of  the  credibility  and 
tralii  of  the  narratives. 

VOL.  I.  16 
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What  I  hare  to  adyance  on  this  part  of  the  subject  maj  be 
summed  up  in  these  two  portions.  Plrst ;  the  variety  of  manner 
apparent  among  different  inspired  writers,  even  when  treating  of 
the  same  subjects,  is  far  better  suited  to  promote  the  object  of 
divine  revelation,  than  a  perfect  uniformity.  Second ;  it  is  agree- 
able to  our  worthiest  conceptions  of  God  and  his  administration, 
that  he  should  make  use  of  the  best  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  designs ;  and  of  course,  that  he  should  impart  the  gift  of 
inspiration  to  men  of  different  tastes  and  habits,  and  should  lead 
tiiem,  while  writing  the  Scriptures,  to  exhibit  all  the  variety  of 
manner  naturally  arising  from  the  diversified  character  of  their 
minds. 

But  another  argument  is  urged  against  supposing  that  inspm- 
tion  had  any  respect  to  language  ;  namely,  that  the  supposition  <^ 
a  divine  influence  in  this  respect  is  unnecessary  ;  thai  the  sacrsd 
writerSy  having  the  requisite  information  in  regard  to  the  9ulffect$ 
on  which  they  were  to  toritCy  might,  so  far  as  language  is  coneemedf 
he  left  entirely  to  their  own  judgment  and  fidelity. 

But  this  view  of  the  subject  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  For 
whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  judgment  and  fidelity  of  those  who 
wrote  the  Scriptures,  there  is  one  important  circumstance  whidi 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  them  to  have  enjoyed 
a  guidance  above  that  of  their  own  minds ;  namely,  that  they  were 
infallibly  preserved  from  every  mistake  or  impropriety  in  the  numr 
ner  of  writing.  If  we  should  admit  that  the  divine  superintend- 
ence and  guidance  afforded  to  the  inspired  writers  had  no  relation 
at  all  to  the  manner  in  which  they  exhibited  either  doctrines  or 
fiujts  ;  we  should  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  question  the  propriety 
of  their  representations.  We  should  consider  them  as  liable  to  all 
the  inadvertencies  and  nustakes,  to  which  uninspired  men  are  cox&- 
monly  liable ;  and  should  think  ourselves  perfectly  justified  in  mh 
dertaking  to  charge  them  with  real  errors  and  faults  as  to  st^e, 
and  to  show  how  their  language  might  have  been  improved  ;  and, 
in  short,  to  treat  their  writings  just  as  we  treat  the  writings  of  oilier 
men.  "Here,"  we  might  say,  "Paul  was  unfortunate  in  tlie 
chmce  of  words  ;  and  here  his  language  does  not  express  the  idem 
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which  he  must  have  intended  to  convey.  Here  the  style  of  John 
WEB  inadyertent ;  and  here  it  was  fieiulty ;  and  here  it  would  have 
been  more  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  would  haye 
more  accurately  expressed  the  truth,  had  it  been  altered  thus." 
If  tlie  language  of  the  sacred  writers  did  not  come  imder  the  in- 
iq)eetion  of  the  Holy  Spuit,  and  if  they  were  left,  as  other  writers 
are,  to  their  own  unaided  faculties  in  regard  to  every  thing  which 
pertained  to  the  manner  of  writing ;  then,  evidently,  we  might  uiie 
tihe  same  freedom  in  animadverting  upon  their  style,  as  upon  the 
slyle  of  other  writers.  But  who  could  treat  the  volume  of  inspira- 
tion in  tills  manner,  without  impiety  ? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  indulge  a  curiosity,  which  would  pry  into 
Aings  not  intended  for  human  intelligence.  And  far  be  it  from 
flie  to  expend  zeal  in  supporting  opinions  not  warranted  by  the 
word  rf  God.  But  this  one  point  I  think  specially  important ; 
ttunely,  that  the  sacred  writers  had  stich  direction  of  the  JBob/ 
Sjriritj  that  they  were  secured  against  aU  liability  to  error  ^  and 
tnaUed  to  write  jtist  what  Ghd  pleased;  so  that  what  they  wrote 
it,  m  tndhy  the  word  of  Qod^  and  can  never  be  sfuhject  to  arty 
Charge  of  mistake  either  as  to  matter  or  form.  Whether  this  per- 
fect correctness  and  propriety  of  language  resulted  from  the  divine 
guidance  directly  or  indirectly^  is  a  question  of  no  consequence. 
If  the  Sprit  of  God  directs  the  minds  of  inspired  men,  and  gives 
ftem  just  conceptions  relative  to  the  subjects  on  which  they  are 
to  write ;  and  if  he  constitutes  and  maintains  a  connection,  true 
and  invariable,  between  their  conceptions,  and  the  language  they 
employ  to  express  them ;  the  language  must,  in  this  way,  be  as 
inSdlible,  and  as  worthy  of  God,  as  though  it  were  dictated  directly 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  to  assert  that  the  sacred  writers  used 
such  language  as  they  chose,  or  such  as  was  natural  to  them,  witib- 
out  any  special  divine  superintendence,  and  that,  in  respect  to 
Style,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  equally  liable  to  mistakes  with 
other  writers,  is  contrary  to  the  representations  which  they  them- 
selves make,  and  is  suited  to  diTniniab  our  confidence  in  the  word 
of  God.  For  how  could  we  have  entire  confidence  in  the  repre- 
•entetions  of  Scripture,  if,  after  God  had  instructed  the  minds  of 
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the  Bocred  writers  in  the  truth  to  be  commuiucatedy  he  gave  them 
np  to  all  the  inadvertencies  and  errors,  to  which  unaided  hmnan 
nature  is  exposed,  and  took  no  effectual  care  that  their  manner  of 
writing  should  be  according  to  his  will  ? 

But  besides  what  has  been  said,  I  have  a  strong  objecticm  to 
the  principle  which  is  involved  in  the  reasoning  now  xmder  considr 
eration.  For  if  we  may  deny  that  the  divine  guidance,  affi>rded 
to  the  sacred  writers,  had  any  respect  to  their  language,  on  the 
pretence,  that  they  were  able  to  write  without  it,  and  so  that  the 
divine  guidance  was  unnece8%ary  ;  we  may,  on  the  same  pretence, 
deny  that  the  divine  guidance  had  any  respect  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  subfects  on  which  they  wrote.  There  is  just  as  much  rear 
son  for  saying,  that  they  were  of  themselves  generally  oompetent 
to  form  their  own  conceptions^  and  so  had  no  need  of  supematunl 
aid  in  this  respect.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  say,  that  Mosee 
could  recollect  what  took  place  at  the  Bed  Sea,  and  that  Paxd 
could  recollect  that  he  was  once  a  persecutor,  and  Peter,  what  took 
place  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  without  supernatural  aid,  as 
to  say,  that  they  could,  without  such  aid,  make  a  proper  record  of 
those  recollections.  We  beHeve  a  real  and  infallible  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  in  both  respects ;  because  this  is  taught  in  the  Soriptorea. 

To  prove  that  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  did  not 
extend  to  their  language,  our  opponents  refer  to  the  different 
accounts  of  tho  number  slain  in  Num.  25:  9  and  1  Oor.  10:  8. 
Who,  they  say,  can  believe  that  the  language  was  ins{Hred 
when  one  writer  says  that  24,000  were  slain,  and  the  oilier 
2:^,000  ?  But  it  is  easy  to  sec,  that  the  difficulty  presses  with  aU 
its  force  upon  those  who  assert  the  inspiration  of  the  thougkta. 
For  surely  they  will  not  say,  that  the  sacred  writers  had  truB 
thoughts  in  their  muids,  and  yet  uttered  them  in  the  language  of 
falsehood.  Tliis  would  contradict  their  own  idea  of  a  sure  con- 
nection between  tho  conceptions  of  the  mind  and  the  utterance  of 
them  in  suitable  wonls ;  and  would  clearly  show  that  they  them- 
selves foel  it  to  be  necessary  that  the  divine  guidance  shoald 
extend  to  tho  worth  of  inspired  men,  as  well  as  to  their  thoag^itB. 
If  Paul,  tlirough  inadvertence,  committed  a  mistake  in  Baying 
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tliat  28,000  fen  in  one  daj,  it  mnst  have  been  a  mistake  in  his 
ikaughU,  as  well  as  in  his  words.  For  when  he  said  23,000,  had 
he  not  the  idea  of  that  number  in  his  mind  ?  If,  then,  there  was 
a  mistake,  it  lay  in  his  thoughts.  But  if  there  was  no  mistake  m 
either  of  the  writers,  then  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  inspira- 
tion  did  not  extend  to  the  language.  If^  however,  there  was  a 
real  mistake,  then  the  question  is  not,  what  becomes  of  verbal 
iDBpiratioii,  but,  what  becomes  of  inspiration  in  an  j  sense  ? 

S<nne  writers  attempt  to  remove  the  difficulty  in  this  manner. 
The  first  writer  says  24,000  were  slidn,  meaning  to  include  in 
4hai  number  all  who  died  in  consequence  of  that  rebellion.  The 
ether  writer  says  23,000  fell  in  one  day ;  leaving  us  to  conclude 
that  an  addition  of  1000  fell  the  next  day.  But  it  appears  to  me 
more  satisfactory  to  suppose,  that  neither  of  the  writers  intended 
to  state  the  exact  number,  this  being  of  no  consequence  to  their 
objeei.  I3ie  real  number  might  be  between  twenty-three  and 
twenty-four  thousand,  and  it  might  be  sufficient  for  them  to  express 
it  in  general  terms,  one  of  them  calling  it  24,000,  and  the  other 
28,000 ;  tiiat  is,  abotit  so  many^ — either  of  the  numbers  being 
accurate  enough  to  make  the  impression  designed.  Suppose  that 
the  exact  number  was  twenty  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  and  that  both  the  writers  knew  this.  It  was  not  at 
aU  necessary,  in  order  to  mamtain  their  character  as  men  of 
veracity,  that  they  should,  when  writing  for  such  a  purpose^  men- 
tion the  exact  number.  The  particularity  and  length  of  the 
expression  would  have  been  inconvenient,  and  might  have  made  a 
kes  desirable  impression  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  justice  of  God, 
than  expressing  it  more  briefly  in  a  round  number ;  as  we  often 
say,  with  a  view  merely  to  make  a  strong  impression,  that  in  such 
a  battle  ten  thousand,  or  fifty  thousand,  or  half  a  million  were 
alain,  no  one  supposing  that  we  mean  to  state  the  number  with 
arithmetical  exactness,  as  our  object  does  not  require  this.  And 
who  can  doubt,  that  the  divine  Spirit  might  lead  the  sacred  pen- 
man to  make  use  of  this  principle  of  rhetoric,  and  to  speak  of 
ftoae  who  were  slain,  according  to  the  conmi<»i  practice  in  such  a 

)j  in  round  numbers  ? 

16* 
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I  admit  tliat,  mdependenfly  of  what  we  learn  fixxn  Hub  mBjured 
writers  themselyes^  we  could  not  prove  that  thej  aetuaUy  had 
sapematoral  lud  in  regard  to  the  language  thej  employed.  But 
if  this  is  expressly  taught  or  fairly  implied  in  their  own  declanr 
tions ;  then  there  are  no  presumptions  or  reasonings,  which  we  can 
admit  to  be  conclusiye  against  it,  and,  to  be  consistent  ChiistiaDSi 
we  must  beUeve  it  on  the  authority  of  Q-od '«  word.       • 

Let  us  then  briefly  examine  this  point,  as  it  is  presented  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  see  whether  we  find  sufficient  reason  to  deny  iiiat 
inspiration  related  to  language. 

first  We  find  that  the  apostles  were  the  subjects  of  such  a 
divine  inspiration  as  enabled  them  to  speak  with  other  tongues. 
Here,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  inspiration  related  direedg  to 
language. 

Secondly.  In  some  instances,  inspired  men  had  not  in  their  own 
minds  a  clear  xmderstanding  of  the  things  which  they  spake  or 
wrote.  One  instance  of  this,  befi)re  referred  to,  is  the  case  <tf 
Darnel,  who  heard  and  repeated  what  the  Angel  said,  Ihou^  he 
did  not  understand  it.  Dan.  12:  7 —  9.  This  was  also  the  caae 
with  the  prophets  referred  to,  1  Peter  1:  10 — 12.  And  is  tiblbie 
not  reason  to  think  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  many  of  iiie 
prophetic  representations  contained  in  the  Psalms,  and  many  of 
tiie  symbolic  rites  of  the  Mosaic  institute  ?  Various  matters  ase 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  not  intended  so  much  finr 
tiie  benefit  of  the  writers,  or  their  contemporaries,  as  for  the  bene- 
fit of  future  ages.  And  this  might  have  been  a  sufficient  reaeoi 
why  they  should  be  left  without  a  clear  xmderstanding  of  tlie 
llungs  which  they  wrote.  In  such  cases,  it  would  seem  thai  in- 
spired men  were  led  to  make  use  of  expressions,  the  mA^ng  of 
irfaich  they  did  not  fully  understand  —  that  the  teaching  of  tbe 
Spirit  related  rather  to  the  words^  than  to  the  eense. 

Thirdly.  Examme  the  texts  which  most  directly  lelate  to  ilie 
sibjeot. 

The  passage  2  Pet  1:  21,  is  a  remarkable  one.  It  asserls, 
iliat  *'  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  flie  Hofy 
Ghost."    There  is  surely  nothing  here,  which  ^aHm  the  din 
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inAoeiioe  to  the  eonoeptionfl  of  their  mmds.  They  were  moved  bj 
Hnb  Holj  GhoBt  to  9p€ak  or  write.  2  Tim.  8:  16.  "« All  Scrip- 
tore  18  diyinely  ioBpred.''  What  »  Seripturet  It  is  divine 
tni&  wriUen^  not  merely  conceived  in  the  mind. 

InHeb.  1:  1,  it  is  said  that  ^^  God  %pake  to  the  fathers  by  the 
pnqihets ;  that  is,  he  inflnenced  the  pn^hets  to  vtUr  or  mofo 
known  important  tmths  by  the  use  of  proper  words. 

I  have  argaed  in  favor  of  the  ini^iration  of  ihe  apostles,  fixvn 
fiieir  commisaon.  They  were  sent  by  Christ  to  teaeh  the  tnetki  ^ 
rdiffion  in  his  stead.  It  was  an  arduous  work,  and  in  die  ezeev- 
fion  of  it  tiiey  needed  and  enjoyed  much  divine  assistance.  But 
fbrmiiig  ri^t  C(mceptions  of  Christianity  in  their  own  minds, 
not  tlie  great  work  assigned  to  the  apostles.  If  tiie  divine 
•nee  reached  only  to  this,  it  reached  only  to  that  whidi  conoenied 
ftem  as  private  men^  and  which  they  might  have  possessed, 
Sioa^  thej  had  never  been  commissioned  to  teach  ottiers.  As 
4fmUe$y  they  were  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  who  could  be 
Itou^  to  hear  it,  and  to  make  a  record  of  divine  truth  for  flie 
benefit  of  future  ages.  Now  can  you  suppose,  that  the  divine 
wwinfince  aflforded  them  had  no  respect  to  iheir  midn  business, 
and  that,  in  the  momentous  and  difficult  w<^k  of  etmimtmicaiing 
tte  tmiiiB  ot  religion,  either  orally,  or  by  writing,  they  were  left 
without  divine  guidance,  and  so  exposed  to  all  the  errors  and  inad- 
vertencies of  uninspired  men  ? 

But  we  must  not  stop  here.  For  that  divine  assistance,  whiefa 
we  might  reaeonably  suppose  would  have  been  granted  to  the  apoa- 
iks  in  tiie  work  of  tecuMng  divine  truth,  is  the  very  thing  whieh 
Christ  promised  them  in  &e  texts  before  cited.  I  shall  refer  only 
to  Matt  10:  19,  20,  '<  When  they  shall  deliver  you  up,  take  no 
ftoug^t  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak  ;  for  it  shall  be  ^ven  you  in 
the  fliune  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  ttiat  speak, 
Trat  the  Spirit  rf  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you."  This  pro- 
nase,  as  Knapp  says,  implies,  that  ^^  divine  assistance  should  ex- 
tend not  only  to  what  they  should  say,  but  to  the  manntr  in  idiich 
Siey  should  say  it."  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  as  im- 
|lyi^,  that  Ibe  apostles  were  not  rational  and  vohmtaij  agents 
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in  the  disoharge  of  their  office.  But  it  implies  that,  through  flie 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  thej  should  say  what  Qtoi.  would  hftre 
them  to  say,  without  any  liability  to  mistake,  either  as  to  the  mat- 
ter or  mamier. 

From  the  above  cited  promise,  taken  in  connection  with  the  in- 
stances of  its  accomplishment  which  are  recorded  in  the  Acts  of 
the  apostles,  it  becomes  evident,  that  Ovd  mony  exert  hiM  IdghiuA 
influence  upon  Jus  servantSj  90  (u  completdy  to  gmde  them  m 
thought  and  in  utteranccy  in  regard  to  mbfects  which  lie  maetfy 
within  the  province  of  thdr  natural  faculties.  For  in  those 
speeches  of  the  apostles  which  are  left  on  record,  we  find  Ihat 
most  of  the  thmgs  which  they  declared,  were  things  which,  for 
aught  that  appears,  they  might  have  known,  and  might  have  eat- 
pressed  to  others,  in  the  natural  exercise  of  their  own  fiicultiee. 
This  principle  being  admitted,  and  kept  steadily  in  view,  will  re- 
lieve us  of  many  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  subject  before  us. 

The  passage,  1  Cor.  2:  12, 13,  already  cited,  is  very  &x  firan 
fiivoring  the  opinion,  that  inspiration  had  no  respect  to  the  las- 
guage  of  the  apostles,  or  that  it  related  exclusively  to  their 
thoughts.  ^^  Which  things  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.'*  The 
Apostle  avoided  the  style  and  the  manner  of  teaching,  which  pte- 
vailed  among  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  made  use  of  a  style, ' 
which  corresponded  with  the  nature  of  his  subject,  and  the  end  he 
had  in  view.  And  this,  he  tells  us,  he  did,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  language,  or  manner  of  teaching,  was 
the  thing  to  which  the  divine  influence  particularly  referred.  Storr 
and  Flatt  ^ve  the  following  interpretation  of  this  text :  ^^  Paol/' 
they  say,  >^  asserts  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  revealed 
to  him  by  the  almighty  agency  of  God  himself ;  and  finally,  that 
the  inspiration  of  the  divine  Spirit  extended  even  to  his  words^  and 
to  all  his  exhibitions  of  revealed  truths."  They  add,  that  ^^  Pinl 
clearly  distinguishes  between  the  doctrine  itself^  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  communicated." 

If  it  should  be  thought  to  be  an  objection  to  the  views  I  hem 
expressed,  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  anything  sapexhuiiSfBi 
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or  pretenifttaral,  in  the  langoage  of  Scripture,  I  would  aak  what 
iq^ftrance  of  this  there  could  be,  on  the  supposition  that  the  di- 
jmb  Spirit  actually  superintended,  or  even  prompted,  ihe  language 
amplojed.  The  language,  in  order  to  answer  the  end,  must  siall 
be  human.  The  modes  of  speech,  the  figures,  and  everything 
relating  to  tiie  style,  must  be  conformed  to  common  usage.  They 
must  be  so,  even  if  Gk)d  himself  should  make  a  communication 
Hrwdy^  by  uttering  a  voice  from  heaven.  Such  a  direct  commu- 
meation  he  actually  made  in  the  testimony  he  gave  to  Christ  at  his 
baptism.  And  he  made  a  direct  communication  in  another  form, 
when  he  wrote  the  ten  commandments  on  tables  of  stone.  And 
yet,  in  both  of  these,  the  language  was,  in  all  respects,  according 
to  common  usage.  Why  then  should  it  not  be  so,  where  he  makes 
a  eommunication  through  human  agency  ?  Why  should  we  sup- 
pose he  would  depart  from  the  common  modes  of  speech  ?  And 
admitting  that  the  common  modes  of  speech  are  used,  why  should 
we  suppose  that  GoSl  would  set  aside  the  natural  powers  of  the 
writers,  and  make  thoughts  and  words  for  them,  without  any  use 
of  their  minds,  or  their  organs  of  speech  ?  Why  should  we  enter- 
tsm  so  strange  and  senseless  an  imagination  ? 

On  the  whole,  after  carefully  investigating  the  subject  of  insp- 
ntion,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  important  conclusion,  that  ^^  all 
Scripture  is  divinely  inspired ; "  that  the  sacred  penmen  wrote 
**  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  and  that  these  repre- 
sentations are  to  be  understood  as  implying,  that  the  writers  had, 
in  all  respects,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner,  a  constant  and  effec- 
ioal  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit.  And  we  are  still  more  con- 
firmed in  this  conclusion,  because  we  find,  that  it  begets  in  those 
who  seriously  adopt  it  an  acknowledgement  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Scripture,  a  reverence  for  its  teachings,  and  a  practical  regard  to 
Hb  requirements,  like  what  appeared  in  Christ  and  his  aposties. 
Bong  convinced  that  the  Bible  has,  in  all  parts  and  in  all  respects, 
tlie  seal  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  it  is  truly  and  entirely  firom 
God,  we  are  led  by  reason,  conscience  and  piety,  to  bow  submis- 
sively to  its  high  authority,  implicitly  to  believe  its  doctrines,  how- 
«nr«r  inccHnprehenmble,  and  cordially  to  obey  its  precepts,  however 
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oontraiy  to  our  nataral  inclinations.  We  come  to  It  from  daj  to 
daj,  not  as  judges,  but  as  learners  ;  never  questioning  ibe  pro- 
priety or  utility  of  any  of  its  contents.  This  precious  word  of 
(jod  is  the  perfect  standard  of  our  £Edth,  and  the  rule  of  our  life  ^ 
our  comfort  in  affiction,  and  our  sure  guide  to  heaven. 


LECTURE  XIV. 


IBDB    BOCTBINB    OF    INSPIRATION    APPLIED    TO  DIFFERENT  PABSB 

OF  8CRIPTURB  —  REFLECTIONS. 

That  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiraUan  of  GhdyiB  a  doctrine 
indescribablj  precious  to  every  Christian,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
important  to  the  interests  of  the  world.  And  it  is  a  doctrine 
wldch  most  be  happy  or  dreadful  in  its  consequences,  to  all  lAo 
enjoy  tiie  light  of  revelation. 

In  order  to  guard  against  hurtful  mistaikes  relative  to  this  doo- 
ime,  and  to  ^ve  the  contemplation  of  it  the  most  salutary  in- 
fluence, it  is  important  that  we  should  well  consider  the  particular 
fiuamer  in  which  it  U  to  he  applied  to  different  parts  of  Scriptare. 
This  is  one  of  the  remaining  points  to  which  I  would  invite  your 
attention. 

No  one  can  be  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the  speeches  of  un- 
inspired men,  recorded  in  Scripture  as  historical  facts,  were  them- 
selves originally  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  object  of  the 
sacred  volume  requires,  that  it  should  record  the  speeches  of  wicked 
men,  as  well  as  of  good  men ;  and  the  speeches  of  good  men  who 
were  not  inspired,  as  well  as  of  those  who  were  inspired.  For  ex- 
ample, it  was  important  that  the  Evangelists,  in  their  history  of  the 
Saviour,  should  relate  the  cavils,  reproaches,  and  false  accusations, 
which  his  enemies  uttered  against  him.  But  who  ever  imagined 
that  his  enemies  were  prompted  to  utter  these  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
The  Evangelists  have  recorded  the  words  which  Peter  used  in  de- 
nying his  Lord.  But  no  one  ever  imagined  that  he  was  prompted 
to  utter  those  rash  and  sinfU  words  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit. 
When  we  say,  ihe  Scriptiures  are  divindy  inspired^  our  meaning  is, 
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that  the  diyine  Spirit  guided  the  writers.  Whether  those  persons 
whose  words  are  recorded,  were  inspired  or  not,  must  in  every 
case  be  determined  by  the  records  themselves.  In  some  instances 
fhej  evidently  were  inspired ;  in  other  instances  they  were  not. 
Our  doctrine  is,  that  those  who  made  the  record  were  under  tnfalUbU 
dmne  guidance.  If  they  undertook  to  record  historical  facts,  they 
were  enabled  to  do  it  with  perfect  historical  truth,  and  to  extend 
their  record  to  just  such  a  length,  and  to  ^ve  it  just  such  a  form^ 
as  was  suited  to  the  design  which  God  had  in  view.  If  they  un- 
dertook to  teach  the  doctrines  of  religion,  or  to  announce  divine 
conunands,  promises,  or  predictions,  they  were  enabled  to  do  it  inr 
fiJliUy.  And  if  they  undertook  to  give  instruction  by  paraUes, 
allegories,  or  symbohcal  representations  ;  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d  enabled 
them  to  make  use  of  such  parables,  allegories,  or  symbols,  as  were 
adapted  to  the  end  in  view. 

To  make  this  matter  as  plain  as  possible,  I  shall  refer  to  a  few 
examples. 

I  begin  with  the  book  of  Job.  Though  we  may  have  many  rei^ 
sons  to  believe,  that  the  account  which  the  writer  ^ves  of  the  coah 
versation  between  Job  and  his  three  friends  had  substantial  fact  for 
its  basis ;  yet  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  convex 
sation  actually  took  place  in  Hebrew  poetry,  just  such  as  is  here 
recorded.  The  case  does  not  require  anything  like  this.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  writer  was  not  to  relate  simple  historical  facts,  but  to 
exhibit  just  views  of  the  character  and  government  of  God,  and 
to  expose  and  correct  the  various  misconceptions  of  men  on  thai 
subject.  Oiur  doctrine  is,  that  the  divine  Spirit  so  guided  the 
writer,  that  the  representations  he  made  in  this  familiar  dialogue, 
are  well  adapted  to  give  the  instruction  mtended,  as  to  the  ri^bc^ 
eousness  and  majesty  of  God,  the  errors  of  men,  and  other  related 
subjects.  When  therefore  we  read  a  particular  passage,  contaii^ 
ing  an  expression  of  Job,  or  of  his  wife,  or  of  one  of  his  friends, 
we  are  not  to  infer  from  the  writer's  inspiration,  that  the  particular 
expression  referred  to,  was  conformed  to  truth,  or  that  tKe  person 
who  ori^nally  uttered  it  was  divinely  inspired,  any  more  than  we 
are  to  infer  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Evangelists,  that  the  variovs 
charges  which  they  declare  to  have  been  brought  against  Christ 
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were  conformed  to  tniili.  In  eyery  such  case,  our  business  is  to 
disooyer  what  was  the  design  of  the  writer,  or  the  design  of  Grod, 
in  what  was  written.  The  inspiration  of  a  writer  implies,  that  the 
instruction  which  he  communicates  is  true.  The  author  of  the 
book  of  Job  wished  to  show,  how  a  good  man  may  be  afifected  by 
loDgKxmtinued  afflictions ;  what  mistakes  he  may  make  in  judging 
of  ttie  divine  administration  ;  what  impatience  he  may  indulge ; 
iriiAt  a  wrong  construction  others  may  put  upon  the  conduct  of 
God  towards  him  ;  what  gracious  methods  God  may  take  to  in- 
struct and  humble  him ;  and  how  happy,  in  the  end,  is  the  effect 
of  divine  chastisements  on  the  man  who  is  upright  in  heart,  and 
who  enjoys  divine  teaching.  The  Holy  Spirit  prompted  the  writer 
to  aim  at  these  important  ends,  and,  with  a  view  to  their  accom- 
pfishment,  to  write  a  book  consisting  chiefly  of  a  dialogue  between 
Job  and  his  three  friends,  and  of  a  solenm  address  to  Job  from  the 
Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  world.  The  inspired  writer  was  en- 
abled to  frame  such  a  dialogue,  and  such  an  address  from  God,  as 
dwuld  be  agreeable  to  nature  and  truth,  and  convey  with  clearness 
and  force,  the  most  important  knowledge  respecting  God  and  man. 
Hris  is  what  I  mean,  when  I  say,  the  Book  of  Job  was  divinely  in- 
spired. 

As  another  example,  take  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  God  saw 
it  to  be  necessary  to  the  highest  improvement  of  men,  that  they 
should  have,  for  constant  use,  a  collection  of  maxims^  or  toisepraO' 
tical  myingSy  resulting  from  observation  and  experience.  This 
was  one  of  the  modes  of  instruction,  which  Ged  judged  to  be  im- 
portant to  our  welfare.  He  therefore  moved  and  assisted  Solomon 
to  write  a  book  of  Proverbs,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  probih 
bfy  suggested  by  his  own  experience,  though  some  of  them  were 
doubtiess  in  common  use  before.  But  in  whatever  way  he  became 
fimiished  with  these  maxims  of  divine  truth,  he  selected  and  wrote 
them  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

As  to  the  Prophets,  the  nature  of  the  subject  shows,  that  the 
Spirit  of  QqA  not  only  guided  them  in  committing  their  predictions 
to  writing,  but  in  a  supernatural  way  made  them  acquainted  with 
those  events  to  which  their  predictioj^s  related. 

TOL.  I.  16 
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In  short,  whether  the  writer  was  a  prophet,  a  historian,  or  a 
teacher  in  any  other  form,  the  divine  Spirit  assisted  him  to  perform 
his  work  —  that  assistance  always  having  been  adapted  to  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  what  the  writer  waa  to  execute. 

Secondly.  Another  point,  to  which  I  invite  your  attention  is, 
the  perfection  of  the  Bible.  This  clearly  results  from  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration  as  above  explained. 

I  speak  not  now  of  an  abstract  or  absolute  perfection,  but  of  a 
relative  perfection  —  a  perfection  which  respects  the  ends  of  rev^ 
lation.  It  would  be  impious  to  suppose  that  a  book,  written  bj 
inspiration  of  God,  is  not  perfectiy  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed.  We  may  indeed  frame  an  idea  of  a  kind 
of  perfection,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  Bible.  And  we  may, 
in  like  manner,  frame  an  idea  of  a  kind  of  perfection  which  does 
not  belong  to  what  God  has  done  in  creation.  We  may  imaginiS 
that  it  would  be  a  perfection  in  the  scheme  of  his  works,  if  houses, 
and  carriages,  and  clothing,  and  all  the  instruments  which  can  bo 
necessary  or  useful  to  man,  and  all  the  books  fitted  to  promote  his 
improvement,  were  produced  as  the  trees  of  the  forest  are,  scoorir 
ing  to  the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  without  any  concurrence  of 
human  agency.  But  who  does  not  see  that  this  would  be  an  im- 
perfection, and  would  frnstrate  some  of  the  most  important  ends  of 
creation  in  respect  to  man  ?  For  what  exercise  or  improvement 
could  there  be  of  man's  active  powers,  either  corporeal  or  mental, 
if  all  that  he  desires  were  formed  ready  for  use  without  his  agency  f 

The  most  common  objection  against  the  perfection  of  the  Bihld, 
is,  that  80  many  difficulties  and  obscurities  are  found  in  it.  But 
if  the  Bible  had  no  difficulties  or  obscurities ;  if  all  were,  at  first 
view,  perfectly  plain  and  easy  ;  what  occasion  would  there  be  for 
mental  exertion  ?  And  what  opportunity  for  improvement  ?  This 
fiemcied  perfection  could  not  be  made  out  completely,  unless  Hm 
Bible,  throughout,  should  be  plain  and  easy  to  every  human  being, 
even  to  a  child.  Such  a  perfection,  could  it  exist,  would  super- 
sede  all  motive  to  improvement.  But,  in  reality,  it  is  impoesiUo. 
For  how  can  subjects  so  vast  and  so  complex  be  made  perfectly 
plain  and  easy  to  those  who  ^ve  but  little  informati<m,  and  who 
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ire  in  the  infimoy  of  tiieir  being  ?  This  supposed  perfection  of 
tlie  'BSble  wonlf  require,  either  that  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats 
skomld  be  lowered  down  infinitely,  so  as  to  meet  the  littleness  of 
ik»  nmid  of  man,  and  the  mind  of  a  child ;  or  that  the  mind 
skould  be  infinitely  enlarged  and  exalted,  so  as  to  be  able  at  once 
t»  comprehend  tlie  vastness  of  these  subjects. 

We  find  it  to  be  one  great  object  of  the  Creator  in  the  natural 
world,  to  famish  man  with  materials,  from  which  he  may,  by  his 
own  exertions,  form  whatever  will  conduce  to  his  convenience  or 
Oomfert,  And  we  know  by  experience,  that  the  exertions  we 
mtk(&  to  procure  the  necessaries  and  accommodations  of  life,  not 
only  oonduee  to  the  improvement  of  our  faculties,  but  become  an 
mfittling  source  of  enjoyment.  It  follows  then,  that  so  fiur  as  our 
impixyTement  or  enjoyment  is  concerned,  it  would  greatly  detract 
firom  the  perfection  of  the  creation,  if  every  thing  we  need  or 
denre  were  put  into  our  hands,  without  any  forethought  or  lab<»r 
tf  OUB.  And  is  not  the  same  true  in  regard  to  revelation  ?  It 
il  certainly  essential  to  our  highest  enjoyment  in  religion,  that  we 
Aoold  diligently  exert  the  powers  of  our  minds  in  the  acquisition 
«(  religK>us  knowledge.  But  what  occasion  or  opportunity  could 
there  be  for  mental  exertion,  if  every  thing  in  the  Bible  were,  at 
fint  view,  perfectly  plain  and  obvious  ?  That  we  may,  on  the 
iriiole,  have  the  highest  amount  of  enjoyment,  it  is  manifestly  ne- 
onnnrj  tfiat  we  should  meet  with  difficulties  and  obscurities,  and 
tibat  these  should  in  some  degree  continue  through  every  stage  of 
ovr  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  divine  knowledge.  For  if  diffi- 
culties and  obscurities  should  cease,  and  there  should  be  nothing 
left  beyond  the  present  grasp  of  our  understanding,  what  motive 
ootid  we  have  for  any  further  efforts  ? 

TbtA  the  Bible  is  suited  to  call  forth  our  diligent  effi>rts,  we  find 
to  be  a  matter  of  fact.  The  man,  who  applies  himself  in  earnest 
to  understand  its  contents,  meets  with  difficulties  in  abundance. 
And  as  he  proceeds  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  in  clearing  away 
ilie  difficulties  which  first  arose,  new  difficulties  occur,  which  he 
before  incapable  of  discovering.  And  every  advance  he 
g^vee  him  ability  to  see  new  difficulties,  which  are  to 
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be  overcome  by  new  exertion.  Now  I  hold  it  to  be  no  fitnlt,  but 
a  real  perfection  of  the  Bible,  that  it  thus  calk  ift,  in  every  stage 
of  improvement,  to  encounter  difficulties ;  to  get  a  knowledge  of 
what  was  before  unknown  ;  and  thus  to  keep  up  Ihat  mental  eflfori, 
which  Grod  has  made  essential  to  the  end  of  our  being,  and  witb- 
out  which  the  Scriptures  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  dull  and 
tasteless. 

If  we  keep  in  mind,  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  book  to  be  read 
indolentiy,  or  to  be  understood  passively,  but  is  intended  for  our 
instruction  and  moral  discipline  through  every  period  of  our  lift, 
and  that,  to  answer  this  purpose  fully,  it  must  excite  our  persever- 
ing diligence,  and  be  a  constant  means  of  improving  all  our  intet 
lectual  and  moral  powers  ;  we  shall  be  satisfied,  ttiat  those  veij 
things,  which  have  been  complained  of  as  defects  in  the  word  of 
God,  are  essential  to  its  perfection. 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  imphed  m  the  foregoing  remarks,  (hat  file 
mspired  penmen  purposely  introduced  difficulties  and  obscoritiM 
into  their  writings,  for  the  sake  of  exercising  and  improving  oar 
minds.  These  difficulties  and  obscurities  arise  necessarily  from, 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  and  from  hunuyi 
ignorance  and  weakness. 

That  we  may  be  completely  satisfied  on  this  subject,  we  must 
consider  that  the  Bible  is  intended  to  be  a  subject  of  study,  and  a 
means  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  to  good  men,  throu^  all 
ages.  Had  it  been  intended  merely  for  one  particular  society  of 
men,  or  for  one  period  of  time,  a  great  difference  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  made  in  its  structure.  But  God  designed  this 
holy  book  to  be  the  study  of  all  ages  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  has 
so  formed  it,  that  many  things,  which  are  obscure  and  uninteyi^Ue 
to  men  of  one  a«;o,  shall  be  perfectly  clear  to  men  in  a  succeeding 
age.  A  particuhir  doctrine  of  the  Bible  may  now  be  attended 
with  an  obscurity,  which  the  superior  advantages  of  a  future  peri- 
od may  dear  away.  The  doctrine  itself  is  contained  in  the  BiUe. 
God  has  declared  it.  But  owing  to  various  causes,  we  do  not  ful^y 
understand  it,  and  of  course  do  not  fully  perceive  its  value*  B«t 
oUiers,  who  sliall  come  after  us,  will  have  better  means  of  knowt 
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edge,  or  a  better  mode  of  thinking,  and  so  will  acquire  a  more 
clear  and  comprehensiYe  yiew  of  what  is  so  imperfectly  known  to 
IS.  This  may  be  specially  true  in  respect  to  prophecies.  A  par- 
tieidar  {^ediction  may  be  so  expressed,  or  it  may  relate  to  events 
of  such  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  well  understood  before  the 
aecomplishment  shall  explain  it.  And  some  important  ends  may 
be  answered  by  this  very  circumstance.  Now,  in  any  such  case, 
whether  a  doctrine  or  a  prophecy  is  concerned,  we  are  not  to  look 
upon  the  present  obscurity  as  a  mark  of  imperfection  in  the  Bible. 
A  passage,  thus  inyolyed  in  obscurity,  may  be  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church  in  some  future  age ;  just  as  some  things 
iriueh  were  but  obscurely  known  to  the  people  of  God  under  the 
frrmer  dispensation,  are  made  very  plain  to  Christians,  being 
iBleiided  chiefly  for  their  benefit. 

iniese  points  then  should  be  specially  remembered ;  that  our 
finding,  after  all  our  efforts,  that  any  part  of  Scripture  is  of  diflh 
enk  interpretation,  or  even  unintelligible,  is  so  far  from  proving 
Ike  Bible  to  be  imperfect,  that  it  may  directly  result  from  its  per- 
fmAm  ;  that  the  sacred  volume  could  not,  consistently  with  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and  with  the  ends  which 
God  designs  it  shall  answer,  be  so  formed,  as  to  be  entirely  free 
ftom  obscurity ;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  direct  men  to  write, 
fiyr  the  benefit  of  friture  times,  that  which  may  be  qcdte  unintelli- 
^le  now,  and  which  may  be  of  but  little  use  to  us,  except  as  a 
means  dl  rendering  us  more  modest  and  humble,  and  more  desi- 
ions  that  a  day  of  clearer  light  may  come  ;  and  that  some  things 
nay  have  been  written,  which  are  not  applicable  and  not  intelli^ 
Ue  to  us,  but  which  were  intelligible,  and  of  real  use,  at  the  time 
wfaeiwtiiey  were  written. 

If  you  think  it  a  proof  of  imperfection  in  the  Bible,  that  it  do€9 
met  esASnt  the  principles  of  religion  in  the  common  form  qf  human 
9f9tem9 ;  I  ask  you  how  it  is  in  the  material  creation.  Every 
C9iristian  believes  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  perfect  — -  perfect 
is  to  Hs  design,  and  its  adaptedness  to  the  ends  proposed.  But 
Ae  objeets  of  tiie  natural  world  are  not  arranged  in  a  regular  or- 

r,  aoooidiDg  to  ilie  roles  of  art   They  have  no  systematic  form, 
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corresponding  with  what  we  find  in  systems  of  natural  soienoe. 
But  does  this  fact  furnish  any  argument  against  the  infinite  wi^ 
dom  or  goodness  of  the  Creator,  or  against  the  plan  of  operation 
which  he  has  adopted  ?  —  There  is,  however,  both  in  the  works 
and  the  word  of  God,  a  divine  order  and  system,  fiur  abo?e 
human. 

Thirdly.  It  is  evident  that  our  belief  in  the  peeuUar  doebrinm 
of  the  goipd  rests  on  the  firmest  basis. 

The  common  doctrines  of  natural  philosophy  are  fi>und6d  on 
facts  which  the  natural  world  exhibits,  and  which  we  learn  thiou^ 
the  medium  of  our  senses.  These  doctrines  we  confidently  be- 
lieve ;  and  we  should  think  that  any  man,  who  refuses  to  beliete 
them,  violates  the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  is  destitute 
of  a  sound  understanding.  But  our  faith  in  the  peculiar  doetrinei 
of  the  Bible  rests  on  a  surer  foundation  than  any  of  the  doctrines 
of  natural  science.  Our  senses  and  our  mental  fiEtculties  are  all 
fallible.  But  Grod  is  liable  to  no  mistake.  The  doctrines,  there- 
fore, which  rest  on  the  authority  of  his  word,  are  supported  by 
higher  evidence,  and  are  more  worthy  of  our  beEef,  than  any  of 
the  principles  of  natural  philosophy. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Bible  rest 
on  a  surer  basis,  than  any  of  the  facts  which  we  admit  on  the  tesff- 
many  of  our  fellow  men. 

Who  has  any  hesitation  in  believing,  that  there  were  such  men 
as  Alexander  and  Julius  Caesar,  and  that  there  is  such  a  place  as 
Rome  ?  But  we  never  saw  those  men,  and  have  never  been  in 
that  place.  Our  belief  respecting  them  rests  entirely  on  testi- 
mony. Now,  however  sure  the  testimony  of  men,  the  testimony 
of  Ood  is  greater.  There  are  indeed  many  who  bear  witness.to  the 
existence  of  Alexander,  and  Caesar,  and  Rome.  But  the  testimony 
of  Grod  has  more  weight  than  that  of  ten  thousand  human  wit- 
nesses. This  must  be  admitted,  unless  we  deny,  either  that  the 
Bible  is  the  word  of  Ood,  or  that  he  is  possessed  of  infinite  per- 
fections. For  if  he  has  infinite  perfections,  then  he  has  more 
knowledge,  and  more  goodness,  and  more  ability  and  inclination  to 
■speak  the  truth,  than  any  created  being,  or  all  created  beiags 
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united  togetiier.  Of  coarse,  it  would  be  more  unreasonable  to 
inspect  him  of  falsehood,  than  to  suspect  all  the  men  on  earth, 
and  aU  the  angels  in  heaven. 

We  see  to  what  a  comfortable  conclusion  our  investigation  has 
bfoo^t  us,  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  our  faith.  K  aU 
Scripture  is  g^ven  bj  inspiration  of  God,  and  is,  in  truth,  hiM 
word;  then,  whatever  doctrine  it  exhibits  respecting  the  divine 
character  and  administration,  or  respecting  the  state  and  prospects 
of  man,  has  the  firmest,  best  support.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of 
ieyela&>n  have  no  other  support.  As  they  lie  beyond  the  disco- 
ferj  of  our  natural  reason,  we  must  forever  have  remained  igno- 
lant  of  them,  had  they  not  been  made  known  by  the  word  of  Grod. 
Bat  as  soon  as  he  reveals  them,  we  know  them  to  be  true. 

Fourthly.  We  ought  to  regard  the  Bible  a%  the  source  of  reU- 
giou8  knowledge,  and  the  uUimate  standard  of  our  faith. 

As  soon  as  we  find  out,  in  any  case,  what  sense  the  word  of  Qod 
expresses,  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  inquiries.  Beasoning 
has  nothing  more  to  do,  either  in  the  way  of  proving  or  disprov- 
ing. What  remains  for  us  is,  to  believe  —  and  to  believe  just 
what  is  taught,  and  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught. 
In  this  way  we  give  reason  its  proper  place ;  that  is,  we  bring  it 
to  sit  as  a  learner  at  the  feet  of  the  heavenly  Teacher.  We  have 
in  this  case  only  one  question ;  and  that  is,  what  the  Chd  of  truth 
my9.  No  man  is  at  hberty  to  inquire,  whether  that  which  God 
says  is  true.  The  simple  fact,  that  Grod  declares  it,  is  the  highest 
possible  evidence  of  its  truth.  When  we  proceed  on  this  princi- 
ple, our  reason  has  its  proper  use.  It  seeks  the  truth,  and  seeks 
it  by  suitable  and  effectual  means. 

T)ie  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  regarded  as  a  practical  doctrine, 
relieves  us  firom  misconception,  doubt  and  perplexity  respecting  the 
most  interesting  of  all  subjects.  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by 
examples. 

We  are  exposed  to  doubt  and  misconception  as  to  the  manner  in 
wluch  the  perfections  of  Gt)d  will  be  developed  hereafter  in  a  mo- 
ral government.  What  particular  measures  God  will  adopt  in 
aoowttpKahing  the  great  ends  of  his  benevolence  and  justice,  it  is 
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impoBfible  finr  us  to  determine  bj  oar  own  reason.  And  ereiy  ti^ 
tempt  to  determine  it  in  this  way  must  inydve  ns  in  error.  Our 
own  benevolence  and  justice  are  very  imperfect,  and  cannot  b6 
considered  as  standards  for  these  attributes,  as  they  exist  in  God* 
His  benevolence  and  justice,  under  the  guidance  of  his  infinite 
intelligence,  must  be  widely  different  from  benevolence  and  justioa 
so  feeble  as  ours,  and  so  exposed  to  be  misguided  by  erring  rea- 
son. We  have,  therefore,  no  means  which  we  can  rely  upon  for 
information  on  this  subject,  but  the  word  of  Ghd.  Here  we  an 
definitely  taught,  tiiiat  God  will  display  his  benevolence  and  jam^ 
tice,  and  secure  the  ends  of  his  moral  administration,  by  tiemai 
retributions  ;  tiiat  he  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  jtidga 
the  world  in  righteousness,  and  that  he  will  bestow  immortal  hu^ 
piness  on  the  obedient,  and  inflict  endless  punishment  on  the  dis- 
obedient. In  this  way,  we  obtain  real  knowledge  of  the  manner 
in  which  Gk)d  will  imfold  his  benevolence  and  justice ;  knowledge 
which  can  be  relied  upon ;  knowledge  founded  on  an  infallible  iot- 
elatiicm.  Our  persuasion,  then,  that  such  is  the  way  in  which  & 
vine  benevolence  and  justice  will  operate,  has  as  sure  a  support  at 
it  would  have,  if  we  actually  witnessed  the  endless  happiness  of 
the  righteous,  and  the  endless  misery  of  the  wicked.  Thus  we  afi 
freed  from  doubt  and  conjecture,  and  guarded  agunst  all  the  enNh 
neous  tendencies  of  uninstructed  reason. 

I  shall  give  one  more  example.  It  would  be  impossible  for  v 
to  discover,  by  our  own  reason,  the  pecidiar  manner  in  which  the 
infinite  God  exists,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  becMM 
there  is  nothing  in  created  bemgs  which  could  suggest  it,  or  help 
us  to  explam  it.  But  God,  who  knows  himself,  has  taught  ns,  that 
although  there  is  only  one  Being  possessed  of  eternal  power  and  God- 
head, there  are  yet  three,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  to  eaoh  of 
whom  all  divine  attributes  and  all  personal  characteristics  belong. 
Now,  if  we  regard  the  Bible  as  divinely  inspired,  and  as  infiedHblj 
true,  we  may  free  ourselves  from  all  doubt  and  perplexity  on  tidi 
subject,  and  arrive  at  entire  satisfiBbction.  The  fact  that  what  Goi 
makes  known  to  us  differs  from  everything  of  which  we  are  oqd* 
Bcious  in  ourselves,  or  which  we  have  observed  in  others,  em  \m 
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00  ot^eetiooL  For  we  may  well  suppose  tliat  a  Being,  possessing 
anfttore  infinitely  above  ours,  must,  in  many  respects,  be  different 
fiom  U8 ;  so  that  when  the  Bible  actually  exhibits  him  as  different, 
we  have  no  occasion  to  feel  the  least  surprise.  But  aside  from 
iny  reasonable  presumption  of  ours,  it  is  clear  that,  as  soon  as  the 
iDBpired  yolume  declares  to  us  anything  peculiar  in  the  attributes 
of  God,  or  in  his  mode  of  existence,  we  have  a  su£Bcient  founda- 
tkm  for  our  faith.  Nor  should  our  faith  waver  in  the  least,  be- 
cause we  may  be  unable  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  revealed  wiili 
tGOQie  other  things  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  true.  That  Qoi 
hm  declared  it,  is  perfect  evidence  of  its  truth.  And  they  who 
lefose  to  believe  a  doctrine  on  the  ground  of  this  evidence,  vir- 
tually deny  either  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  or  that  Qtoi 
is  true  ;  and  thus  abandoning  the  true  source  of  knowledge  and 
die  standard  of  faith,  they  are  exposed  to  wander  in  darkness  and 
perplexity  without  end. 

To  regard  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  knowledge  and  the  in&Hi- 
Ue  standard  of  &ith,  is  the  sure  way  to  put  an  end  to  eontrovertyj 
and  to  bring  Christians  to  a  general  agreement  in  regard  to  the 
principles  of  religion.  For  it  is  certain  that  those,  whose  &ith 
agrees  with  the  same  standard,  will  be  agreed  among  themselves. 
If  men  differ  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  reli^on,  it  must 
be  because  some  or  all  of  them  fail  of  conforming  to  the  word 
of  God. 

If  all  Christians,  learned  and  unlearned,  should  pursue  the  study 
of  God's  word  on  right  principles,  and  in  a  right  manner,  and  should 
eome  to  understand  its  true  meaning ;  and  if  they  should  conform 
tteir  £uth  to  this  perfect  standard ;  the  certain  consequence  would 
be,  a  general  agreement  among  Christians  in  regard  to  religious 
opinions.  The  prospect  of  such  agreement  among  them  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  intelligence,  candor,  piety  and  zeal,  with  which 
they  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  contro- 
versy, nor  unsanctified  learning,  but  the  dUiffent,  picms  stuck/  of 
Ab  Bible^  which  is  destined  to  put  an  end  to  diirision  and  strife  in 
the  Christian  world. 

flfU^y*     Those  authorsj  who  dem/  the  inspiration  of  the  BtbUy 
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are  to  be  regarded  ae  dangerous  guidee  in  respect  to  the  prmeipteB 
of  religion^  and  are  to  be  read  and  studied  with  great  eaution. 

Let  such  authors  be  possessed  of  ever  so  much  genius  and  leani- 
ing ;  yety  in  their  representations  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  our 
reli^cm,  they  are  utterly  unworthy  of  our  confidence.  Kioald  we 
think  it  safe  that  such  men  should  be  intrusted  with  the  <rfBce  of 
poreaching  the  gospel  ?  And  how  can  we  think  it  any  more  safe 
that  they  should  be  intrusted  with  the  work  of  explaining  OiristiaA- 
ity  by  writing  f  They  who  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  will, 
of  course,  feel  themselves  at  liberty,  whenever  they  find  oecason 
fi>r  it,  to  question  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  and  the  authcmty  of 
ilie  laws  which  it  contains.  As  the  prophets  and  aposUes  claim 
divine  inspiration,  those  who  do  not  admit  that  claim,  must  regud 
both  prophets  and  apostles  as  enthusiasts  or  impostors.  It  10  a 
well  known  fiftct,  that  the  denial  of  evangelical  doctrines,  and  tibe 
denial  of  inspiration,  generally  go  together.  Priestley  and  othen 
who  agree  with  him,  are  obliged,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with 
themselves,  to  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  and  to  chargs 
ihem  with  ignorance  and  mistake.  Such  men  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  biassed  in  their  judgment  as  to  the  true  sense  of  Scripture, 
and  will  be  blind  to  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  Christian  religkxL 
As  they  are  unconvinced  and  unaffected  by  the  evidence  whidi 
proves  the  Bible  to  be  divinely  inspired ;  can  it  be  supposed,  thai 
they  will  rightly  discern  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  truths  whidJi 
it  C(mtains  ?  And  can  those,  who  are  desirous  of  learning  the  mind 
of  Christ,  rely  on  such  men  as  safe  guides  to  the  right  understandr 
ing  of  (Jod's  holy  word  ?  We  may  indeed  avail  ourselves  of  aU 
the  information  which  can  be  derived  from  those  authors  who  deny 
the  divine  ori^  of  our  sacred  books.  Whatever  they  teach  tiurt 
is  valuable  in  respect  to  philology,  or  any  branch  of  knowledge, 
we  may  properly  convert  to  our  use  in  defending  and  explaimng 
Christianity.  But  can  we  rely  on  them  as  guides,  or  appeal  to 
ihem  as  authorities,  in  respect  to  the  holy  doctrines  of  revelation  t 

Suiq)oae  St.  Paul  were  present,  and  we  should  ask  him,  whether 
he  would  have  us  learn  the  sense  of  his  writings  from  infidel  critics. 
What  might  we  expect  in  reidy,but  the  same  caution  that  he  gave 
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toClirifltiaiiBiDliis  day;  ^^  Beware,  lest  any  man  gpo3  you  ihrongh 
pUloiophy  and  yain  deceit.''  And  what  would  «7e»tM  say,  if  we 
ahoiild  ask  him,  whether  we  may  expect  to  learn  the  true,  spiritual 
nettling  of  the  Scriptures  from  those  who  are  blinded  by  the  god 
of  this  world,  and  are  enemies  to  his  cross  ?  Whateyer  advaii- 
tiges  may  be  deriyed  firom  their  erudition,  and  from  the  acateness 
cf  their  jdiildo^cal  inyestigations,  they  aflford  no  safe  goidanoe  in 
our  inquiries  after  diyine  truth.  And  who  has  oyer  remgned  him- 
solf  to  their  influence,  or  in  any  way  leaned  upon  them,  without 
eaenfcial  injury? 

How  18  it  in  other  cases  ?     Suppose  a  man,  distinguished  fbr 
geniiis  and  leandng,  entertains  principles  subyersiye  of  ciyil  law 
and  goyenmient.     Should  we  choose  him  as  a  teacher  for  those 
nho  are  to  be  trained  up  to  be  le^lators  and  judges  ?    And 
mxppaaa  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities  is  known  to  entertain 
princaples  pernicious  to  health  and  to  life.     Should  we  choose  him 
at  a  teacher  in  the  art  of  healing,  and  make  his  books,  containing 
Hme  pernicious  principles,  standards  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine  ?    How  then  can  we  look  to  men,  whose  reli^ous  princi- 
]de8  ar6  radically  erroneous,  for  the  assistance  we  need  in  discoy- 
ering  what  are  the  true  doctrines  of  revelation  ?    Those  who  are 
set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  may  consult  writers  of  the 
diancter  above  described.     But  whenever  we  consult  them,  we 
dioold  exercise  a  watchful  caution,  and  be  jealous  over  ourselves 
irith  a  godly  jealousy.     We  should  bear  in  mind  that  those,  whose 
vzitings  we  are  perusing,  are  strangers  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  enemies  to  the  spirit  of  revelation,  and  that  in  every- 
fliing  in  which  the  essence  of  religion  is  concerned,  they  are  to  be 
loqpected.     And  if  those,  who  are  preparing  to  be  .Christian 
preachers,  do  not  remember  this ;  — ^if  while  they  are,  from  lauda- 
ble motives,  conversant  with  infidel  or  skeptical  writers,  they  are 
heedless  of  the  danger  which  attends  them,  and  are  not  careful  to 
shield  their  minds  against  the  poisonous  influence  to  which  they 
He  exposed,  by  self-inspection,  and  constant  prayer ;  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  led  astray  by  the  fascinations  of  genius  and  taste,  and 
irill  suSer  a  moral  injury,  which  the  most  splendid  acquisitions  and 
bonors  can  never  repair. 
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Sixthly.  ThoBe  who  disbelieve  the  chctHneSj  or  negled  Ae  pm- 
eqjts  contained  in  the  BibUj  mbject  themselves  to  a  heavy  Aotrge 
of  presumption  and  impiety. 

To  disbelieve  the  word  of  God  is  to  impeach  his  yeracity,  or,  as 
an  apostle  expresses  it,  to  make  him  a  liar.  Be  it  so,  ttiat  wme 
things  revealed  in  Scripture  are  contrary  to  the  deductions  of  oir 
natural  reason.  To  deny  or  doubt  their  truth  on  this  aocoont, 
would  be  to  set  up  our  weak  and  erring  reason  above  die  infinite 
understanding  of  God.  And  what  impious  pride  and  folly  woidi 
this  be !  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  commands  of  die  ffilile. 
They  are  tbe  commands  of  Chd;  and  they  have  as  hi^  claims  to 
our  dutiful  regard,  as  if  God  now  addressed  them  to  us,  indiviAih 
ally,  by  a  voice  from  heaven.  The  doctrine  of  divine  inspiration 
is  then  a  doctrine  of  vast  import.  It  impresses  upon  the  Bible 
infinite  majesty  and  glory.  It  invests  all  its  doctrines  and 
cepts  and  promises  with  a  high  and  holy  authority.  To  liie 
authority  of  such  a  book,  all  our  intellectual  and  moral  powets 
should  render  the  tribute  of  the  profoundest  reverence  and  sdlh 
mission.  And  surely  God  will  not  hold  them  guiltless,  who  eitiidr 
despise  or  neglect  this  gift  of  his  mercy. 

Seventhly.  How  i7nporiant  is  the  work  of  explaining  and  ineul' 
eating  the  word  of  Grod,  and  disseminating  it  through  the  world. 

The  world  lieth  in  darkness.  Man  is  a  wanderer  from  duty 
and  fix)m  happiness.  The  Bible,  and  that  only,  can  give  him  li^t 
and  guide  him  in  the  way  to  eternal  life.  And  shall  those,  who 
have  experienced  the  efficacy  of  the  word  of  God  in  converting 
the  soul,  —  in  delivering  it  from  present  and  future  miseries,  and 
in  securing  everlasting  blessings,  —  be  wanting  in  compassion  to 
their  perishing  fellow  men,  or  in  zeal  to  make  known  that  gospel 
,  which  is  the  saving  power  of  God  to  all  who  believe  ?  What  work 
on  earth  is  so  momentous,  so  sacred,  or  so  arduous  as  this  ?  To 
publish  to  the  world  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Ghristiaa 
religion,  would  be  a  high  and  honorable  employment  even  for 
angels.  But  God  has  seen  fit  to  commit  this  employment,  not  to 
angels,  but  to  men.  How  honored  and  happy  are  they,  who  are 
called  to  this  work,  and  who  are  striving  to  accomplish  it !    But 
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their  labara,  already  luefiil  in  a  degree  not  easily  estimated,  would 
be  fiur  more  nsefbl,  if  they  would  abstract  themselyes  firom  all  other 
pursmts,  and  ^ye  themselyes  wholly  to  the  business  of  teaching 
Atf  rdigion  qf  (he  Bible.  In  this  way,  their  office  would  be  asso- 
dated  still  more  dosely  wiih  the  glory  of  God,  and  with  the  most 
predoiis  interests  of  man.  In  this  way,  they  would  become,  in 
die  hii^eet  sense,  benefiu^rs  to  the  world. 

The  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  has  a  natural  and  intimate 
eoimectioQ  with  the  work  of  circulating  the  Scriptures.  The 
hbora  of  Christian  ministers,  and  of  Bible  Societies,  are  directed 
to  Ae  same  beneyolent  end.  Qod  has  ^yen  the  world  a  yolome 
tf  diyine  troth.  It  is  Bxb  word.  And  it  contams  instruction 
llneh  is  infinitely  important  for  eyery  child  of  Adam.  There  u 
BO  dengn  or  enterprise,  which  Christian  beneyolence  and  pely  can 
{laee  aboye  that  of  giying  the  yolume  of  inspuration  to  all  men, 
MoA  teaching  all  men  to  understand  it.  Let  Bible  Sodetiee, 
fteii,  and  gospel  ministers  pursue  thebr  great  object  witii  united 
WbA  perseyering  zeal,  till,  through  the  mercy  of  heayen,  all  men 
Aall  hear  and  obey  the  gospel,  and  the  world  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord. 

TOL.  I.  17 
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AumoTJGS  the  sacred  writers  build  their  whole  system  of  reS^Mi 
troth  and  duty  oq  the  baas  of  the  divine  sxUUncef  and  aUlMKi^ 
Ihey  lay  it  down  as  the  great  and  essential  troth  to  be  bsHeyedlf 
HUU  GhdU;  and  although  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Paul^  and  taiiovtf 
other  divine  messengers  wrought  miracles  or  used  argamoBtSi  te 
the  purpose  of  making  it  manifest  who  was  the  true  God  in  distitt^^ 
tkm  from  idds ;  jet  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Scriptures  no  whert 
ftnnalljr  declare,  that  there  is  a  Gk)d.  And  althouj^thejset  ftt4i 
the  nature  of  the  argument  by  which  the  being  of  God  is  pfotod^ 
affirming  that  his  eternal  existence  and  perfections  are  maaiftatod' 
by  the  things  which  are  made,  and  that  the  heavens  declare  his 
^ory,  so  that  they  are  without  excuse  who  refuse  to  worship  him  ; 
still  they  never  undertake  to  exhibit  the  arguments  in  a  philosophic 
or  scientific  manner,  or  to  defend  the  fundamental  taruth  of  all  re- 
ligion against  the  objections  of  atheism.  And  although  Ihey  take 
much  pains  to  expose  the  folly,  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  paying 
homage  to  false  gods  ;  they  nowhere  enter  into  a  direct  controversy 
with  speculative,  or  philosophical  atheists,  and  nowhere,  according 
to  the  method  of  modem  theologians,  announce  the  trutii  which 
speculative  atheists  deny.  For  this  there  was  evidently  no  ooa^ 
sion.  For  however  ignorant,  vicious,  and  degraded  the  people 
were,  to  whom  the  prophets  and  apostles  were  sent;  yet  wbc 
among  them  openly  denied,  that  there  is  a  Grod  ?  It  was  an  olgecl 
with  prophets  and  aposties,  —  an  object  which  they  considered  to  be 
of  infinite  moment,  as  the  ministers  of  Christ  do  now, — to  make 
men  acquainted  with  the  true  charaeter  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
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lAQe  they  ahrajB  aBSomed  the  eriBienee  of  a  Ood  as  an  aoknawt 
•dgedtnith. 

In  tlidr  treatment  of  this  sabjeot,  the  sacred  -writers  acted  iridi 
pfffbet  judgment,  and  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  enlightened 
pUoeophy.  For  the  connection  between  effects  and  an  adequate 
same,  is  an  obvious  troth,  an  ultimate  fact ;  to  proTe  which  is  as 
omecessarj  and  imposnble,  as  to  proye  that  we  see  or  hear.  The 
ioBpcenbility  of  proof  m  this  case  results,  not  from  the  difficulty  er 
ebsoority  of  the  point  under  consideration,  but  from  the  cirouoa- 
llttioe,  that  nothing  is  more  evident.  And  any  man,  who  jwetends 
la  disbelieve  the  conneciion  between  cause  and  efifect,  will  perpet- 
la^y  oontnidict  himself.  For  whenever  he  sees  any  change  in  tke 
el|}e6ti  around  him,  or  is  conscious  of  any  change  b  himself,  1m 
idl  nacessarily  ascribe  it  to  some  cause.  He  may  mistake  tto 
eaose ;  still  he  practically  acknowledges  the  principle,  thai  eflbelB 
have  a  cause.  We  can  no  more  refuse  to  believe  this  prineiple^ 
%Uk  wt  can  refose  to  believe  our  ori^nal  perceptions.  Nor  can 
m  account  f(»r  the  one,  more  than  for  the  other.  Several  modem 
ibQosophers  have  taken  pains  to  illustrate  that  law  of  our  nature, 
lAiidi  leads  us  to  refer  eve;ry  change  we  perceive,  to  the  operaticQ 
sf  an  effiment  cause.  ^^  This  reference,"  says  Stewart,  ^^  is  not  the 
nnlt  of  reasonmg,  but  necessarily  accompanies  the  perception,  so 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  see  the  change,  without  feeling 
a  iMiviction  of  the  operation  of  some  cause,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
dnoed ;  much  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  we  find  it  to  be  impos- 
dde  to  conceive  a  sensation,  without  being  impressed  with  the  be- 
Brf  of  the  existence  of  a  sentient  being.'' 

The  remarks  of  Buffer  on  this  point  are  brief  and  satisfkotory. 
Qie  general  principle  he  lays  down  is  this  ;  ^^  wherever  order  is 
fisoovered  there  also  must  be  found  some  intelUgent  being,  who  is 
the  author  of  it.  Now  there  is  order  in  the  general  strocture  of 
fta  universe,  and  in  that  particular  formation  we  call  the  nature  of 
■an.  There  is  tiien  an  intelligence,  that  is  the  cause  of  this  order. 
Biis  intelligent  cause,  who  is  superior  to  every  man,  and  to  the 
whole  vniverse,  and  who  made  them  what  they  are,  is  what  I  call 
€kip.    A  Ood  therefore  exists.    If  this  proof,"  he  says,  ^  simple 
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as  H 18,  be  not  adnutted ;  I  do  not  think  it  worth  irhile  to  reason 
on  the  subject ;  for  in  order  to  reason,  we  must  haye  a  first  priooi- 
ple,  that  is,  a  propodtion  which  is  aUowed  to  be  indisputable,  and 
which  is  so  clear,  that  it  can  neither  be  attacked,  nor  proved  by  anj 
proportion  of  greater  perspicuity.  Now,  there  is  no  prindpley 
that  more  fully  possesses  this  character,  than  the  following^  name- 
ly ;  all  which  I  see,  and  in  which  is  found  a  permanent,  uufiamii 
and  constant  order,  must  have  an  intelligent  Being  for  its  oanae. 
For  between  a  man,  who  should  judge,  that  a  i^atch  whidi  rega- 
lariy  marks  the  hours,  might  have  existed  of  itself,  and  anotlier, 
who  denies  that  two  and  two  make  four,  I  see  no  diflforence  as  to 
their  absurdity.  And  if  a  man  should  ask  to  haye  it  proved,  Hbtt 
some  intelligence,  and  not  chance,  formed  a  watch;  all  the  proof 
wluch  should  be  ^yen  him,  would  be,  to  remain  stZen^/— ftrwlal 
oould  be  said  on  such  an  occasion,  but  that  the  man  was  out  of  Ui 
Benses/' 

By  some  it  has  been  thought  impossible,  that  any  man  dKmldlie 
an  atheist.  But  why  should  it  be  thought  impossible  ?  That  UMBy 
through  the  influence  of  moral  corruption,  may  become  praetioil 
atheists,  no  one  can  doubt.  Nor  is  there  any  more  reason  to  dodbty 
that  the  understanding  of  men  may  be  so  blinded,  and  thdbr  judg- 
ment so  warped  by  pride  and  feJse  philosophy,  and  by  the  praotiqa 
of  vice  and  impiety,  and  so  abandoned  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  tiMj 
win  speculatively  disbelieve  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  inteDigent 
cause.  Who  can  limit  the  errors  and  absurdities,  of  which  ihe 
human  mind  is  capable  ?  How  many  men  have  been  ^ven  ap'to 
strong  delusion,  to  believe  a  lie,  and  to  worship,  as  gods,  the  vileat 
things  in  nature !  The  understanding  of  an  atheist  must  indeed 
be  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  If  any  man's  eyes  are  eloa6d 
against  all  the  ugns  and  effects  of  intelligence,  which  are  exlnbitod 
in  creation ;  if  any  man  is  deaf  to  the  ten  thousand  voices,  boNii 
gentle  and  powerful,  which  every  where  and  constantly  procUm 
the  power  and  goodness  of  Gtod ;  he  must  have  become  an  astooaii- 
ing  proficient  in  folly  and  stupidity.  But  there  is  nothing  in  ill 
this  contrary  to  the  well  known  principles  of  the  human  mind.  By 
oonstanily  rotreating  firom  the  truth ;  by  resisting  its  evidence,  aftd 
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liohlmg  its  obBgatioiiBi  men  in  a  thousand  instancei  gradnallj 
^■"MnMlt^  g2id  finally  annihilate,  the  effect  of  the  clearest  evidenoe, 
ind  iroffk  their  reason  into  a  blind  submission  to  the  grossest  fidse- 
kooda.  Hie  Bnrmans,  as  a  nation,  are  sud  to  be  speculatiTe  atheists. 

On  the  question  whether  the  idea  of  Grod  is  innate,  I  feel  my- 
idf  totdly  mud>le  to  reach  any  ccmclusion,  without  first  ascertain- 
fl^;  folly  the  meaning  of  the  phraseology  employed.  What  then 
il  meant  by  the  idea  of  God  ?  and  what  by  its  being  innate  ? 

An  idea  has  often  been  defined,  as  the  object  of  the  understand- 
ing-— as  that  which  is  seen.  According  to  this  definition,  the 
djeet  intended  is  extraneous  to  the  mind.  Of  course,  the  idea 
tf  tta  ran,  is  the  sun ;  and  the  idea  of  a  tree,  is  a  tree ;  and  the 
idea  cf  God,  is  Grod ;  —  for  the  sun,  a  tree,  and  Gk)d,  are  the  out- 
waid  objects  which  the  mind  apprehends  or  sees.  But  this  cannot 
be  the  meaning  intended  ;  for  on  this  principle,  the  idea,  that  is, 
ike  object  of  the  understanding,  would  exist  separately  firom  the 
jaclfrmtanding,  and  independently  of  it, — being  the  same,  what- 
iver  may  be  the  exercises  of  the  mind,  or  whether  the  mind  exists 
m  not.  Let  then  the  idea  of  a  thing  be  the  image  or  form  of  that 
fting  wilJdn  the  mind,  still  distinct  firom  the  act  of  the  mind  in 
Hffirehending  it.  Let  it  be  the  immediate  object  of  that  act.  In 
ttgud  to  this  I  ask,  what  reason  there  is  to  think  that  any  such 
isMge  or  form  of  a  thing  exists  in  the  mind,  distinct  firom  the 
wnd's  conception  or  apprehension  of  it  ?  Am  I  conscious  of  it 
ki  myself!  When  I  look  at  a  tree,  two  things  are  clear  and  cer- 
tua  to  me ;  first,  that  the  tree  really  exists  out  of  the  mind  and 
mdependently  of  the  mind;  secondly,  that  my  mind  perceiyes 
cr  apprehends  it ;  in  other  words,  that  I  myself  apprehend  it. 
Of  this  ^yprehension  or  perception  I  am,  properly  speaking,  eon- 
MMit.  Of  the  object  without  the  nund,  I  am  eertainy  though 
mi  e(m$eious.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  call  it  in  question, 
lidioat  first  subverting  the  yery  constitution  of  the  mind.  To 
itfcwnpt  to  proye  it,  would  be  nugatory ;  because  there  is  noth- 
■g  more  dear  and  certain,  and  of  course  there  is  nothing  to 
eonslitute  a  proof.  No  one  asks  a  proof  of  what  he  perfectly 
faimt  irithoot  any  ptroofl    In  such  a  case,  we  say  there  it  no 

vr 
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IMTOof ;  because  there  is  notbing  more  plaiD  and  obtiou,  ttiaa  Am 
thing  known. 

But  after  settling  these  two  points,  first,  that  the  outwaard  olgiil 
essts ;  and  secondly,  that  I  perceiye  or  i^prehend  it ;  I  inqinvii 
whether  there  is  anything  which  comes  between  the  oatwaxd  ol^eel 
and  the  act  of  the  mind  pereeiying  it.  In  the  case  mentioiiadli 
there  is  indeed  the  eye,  the  organ  of  sight.  Bat  this  oigaa,  wUoll 
is  the  constitated  medimn  ihrongh  which  I  see  or  perceife  Hii 
object,  say,  a  tree,  is  not  within  the  nund.  Nor  is  the  image  of  ft 
tree  which  is  painted  on  the  retana,  within  the  nund.  The  otgM 
of  vision  is  no  more  within  the  mind,  than  the  organ  of  hearings 
smelling,  or  tasting.  My  question  is,  whether  there  is  any  ftol 
or  image  of  the  oatward  object  actoally  within  the  mind  itmH 
SisGnct  firom  the  mind's  perception  of  the  object,  and  to  whiokte 
mind  looks  more  immediately,  than  to  the  oatward  object.  If  ngf 
one  affirms  this  to  be  the  case,  I  ask  why  he  affirms  it.  If  ko 
says  it  is  self-evident ;  then  I  ask  what  he  means  by  ili  bellg 
self-evident.  Does  he  mean  that  he  is  conscioos  of  it,  as  a  ttang 
which  takes  place  in  the  mmd  ?  Does  he  mean  that  it  is  a  lUig 
which  clearly  appears  in  the  mind,  and  which  the  mind  sees  Wti 
knows  to  be  there,  as  the  immediate  object  of  its  thought  or  pa^ 
ception  ?  If  this  is  his  meaning,  then  I  can  only  defflie  him  to 
examine  the  subject  carefully  for  himself.  Let  him  qnestkn  Ul 
own  mind,  and  wait  for  a  fdr  and  honest  report.  I  most  saj  fgt 
myself,  that  so  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the  case  under  consdoratiH^ 
the  sum  total  of  my  knowledge  is,  that  I  see  or  perceive  the  tifM^ 
and  that  the  tree,  the  object  of  my  perception,  really  eastSy  Mfl 
exists  out  of  the  mmd.  These  things  are  clear  and  oertaoi*  Bot 
I  have  no  knowledge,  either  by  consciousness,  or  in  any  other  ifijt 
of  any  image  of  the  tree  in  the  mind,  -^  an  image  which  the  ajye 
of  my  mind  looks  at,  as  I  look  at  the  image  of  any  object  i»a 
nurror.  If  then  the  word  idea  is  used  to  signify  any  each  image 
of  the  object  within  the  mind,  distinct  firom  the  act  of  the  mM 
in  perceiving  it,  it  is  used  to  signify  what  in  my  view  is  a  ime 
entity. 

But  the  word  idea  is  at  present  commonly  need  to  mgoify  tte 
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Mi  €f  IliA  nJiid-«^ilB  tbonglit— Ua  apprehennon.  To  aaj  that 
Mm  nind  has  the  idea  of  a  tree,  k  the  aame  as  to  saj  that  fhe 
arfad  86ea  or  peroaiTes  fhe  tree,  if  preaenty  or^  if  not  now  preaeat, 
flbai  tbe  mini  baa  fhe  thoa^t  or  eonception  of  it.  It  ia  the  act 
itadf  iftioh  the  mind  pats  finrth  in  reference  to  the  tree.  Aooofd- 
ingto  Ada,  my  idea  of  Ood  is  my  thought,  my  conception  of  Qod. 
Kda  la  the  aenae  in  whioh  the  word  is  now  generally  understood. 
If  I  aay,  I  have  in  my  mind  a  dear  idea,  or  an  obscure  idea,  of 
aDPfthing,  I  mean,  that  I  have  a  dear  or  obscure  tbou^t  or  appve- 
iMaioii  of  that  thing.  If  the  idea  of  God  is  taken  in  thia  senaai 
II  wiD  be  easy  to  answer  the  question,  whether  the  idea  of  Ood  is 
teats.    I  know  not  that  any  one  holds,  that  human  beings  hare 

1 

m  innate  fliought  or  conception  of  Gt)d ;  or  that  such  an  exerdae 
Sr  aei  of  the  mind  is  bom  with  them.  K  it  be  true  that  an^  act 
ef  the  mind  is  strictly  innate ;  it  cannot  be  ihe  idea  or  thought  of 
€ML  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose,  tibat  this  is  the 
inl  thongiht  €fc  idea  which  arises  in  the  minds  of  children.  In- 
'4aed,  when  I  look  at  the  case  of  young  children  as  it  commonly 
is,  I  eannot  but  conclude,  that  a  very  considerable  exercise  of  the 
vental  fiumlties  is  pre-requisite  to  any  just  idea  of  the  Supreme 
Bdng,  and  that  a  great  variety  of  sensations,  thoughts,  or  concep- 
tions take  place  in  the  minds  of  children,  previously  to  any  real 
thouglht  or  conception  of  God.  This  I  am  sure  has  been  the  case 
intfi  us  all,  so  far  as  our  memory  can  trace  back  the  history  of 
our  mental  acts.  If  then  the  early  date  of  mental  acts  is  to  be 
ef  weight  in  determining  whether  they  are  innate ;  there  are  many 
'ideas  which  have  a  stronger  claim  to  be  called  innate,  than  the 
Ilea  of  God.  The  idea  of  light,  and  sound,  and  the  ideas  or 
•IBsatioiis  of  taste,  smell,  and  feeling,  evidently  arise  in  the  minds 
cf  children,  a  long  time  before  they  appear  to  be  capable  of  any 
iqdi  idea,  as  that  of  a  Supreme  Being. 

But  I  must  advert  to  another  view  of  thia  subject,  which  I 
ttdnk  is  entitled  to  more  respect.    There  is  that  which  may  pro- 
perly be  called  a  oomtitution  of  the  mind,  which  always,  in  &vor- 
aUe  ebeumstances,  leads  to  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
'  Jfan  la  ao  made,  that  be  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  an  idea 
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of  God.  There  is  manifestly  an  oripnal,  mboni  tendenqjr  of  ilia 
mind  to  reli^onB  thooj^ts.  The  mind  is  so  noAde,  as  to  be  adapted 
to  receive  the  impr^cm  of  a  Supreme  and  peifeet  Being.  Una 
tendency  or  make  of  the  mind  will,  in  all  ordinary  caaeSy  de- 
yelop  itself  in  early  life.  And  if  man  were  free  from  ttie  inflit- 
ence  of  moral  evil,  the  idea  or  thought  of  God  would,  donbtleaB^ 
be  waked  up  in  his  mind,  much  earlier,  and  much  mora  dearly, 
than  is  conmion  in  our  degenerate  state.  The  same  degeneracy, 
which  occasions  so  much  ignorance  and  error  respecting  God  in 
after  life,  is  a  hinderance  to  any  proper  conception  of  him  in  early 
childhood.  If,  at  the  commencement  of  our  being,  we  were  free 
from  sin,  as  Jesus  was,  the  idea  or  concepticm  of  God,  ihoii^ 
feeble  and  imperfect,  would,  I  think,  mingle  yeiy  early  wiHi  the 
other  actings  of  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature.  Now,  if 
this  is  what  is  meant  by  an  innate  idea  of  Grod,  there  is  no  ground 
of  contsroYcrsy  left.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  human  mind  has,  from 
the  be^bomng,  such  a  constitution  or  tendency.  This  is  tbe  opor 
ion  of  the  best  divines.  Calvin,  for  example,  speaks  of  **  the 
seeds  of  religion  which  are  sown  by  Qod  in  every  heart,  aUbouj^ 
they  are  not  cherished,  and  do  not  grow,  and  bear  fruit  as  they 
ought."  He  says,  too,  '^  that  the  idea  of  a  Deity,  impressed  on  tbe 
mind  of  man,  is  indelible ;"  '^  that  the  minds  of  men  are  foDj 
impressed  with  this  common  principle,  which  is  closely  interwoven 
with  their  original  composition ;"  and  that  ^^  some  sense  of  the  Dt 
vinity  is  inscribed  on  every  heart."  He  does  not  say,  there  is  Boj 
actual  perception  of  the  Divinity  in  the  mind  of  a  new  bom  duUL 
Now,  I  have  no  objection  to  such  expressions  of  Calvin,  and  of 
other  writers,  if  imderstood  with  such  a  latitude  as  is  common. 
We  say  fjEuniliarly,  that  man  has  an  innate  love  of  knowledge ; 
that  the  love  of  ofipring  is  natural  to  the  human  mind ;  iiiat  tbe 
sentiment  of  pity  in  view  of  severe  sufiering,  is  impressed  upon 
the  very  constitution  of  man,  and  arises  spontaneously  in  hia 
heart ;  that  these  things  belong  to  his  very  nature.  Expreanou 
like  these  point  us  to  those  dispositions,  or  tendencies,  which  dunr 
themselves  so  uniformly  in  man,  and  which  evidently  reaoH  from 
the  nature  of  the  mind.    We  say  of  some  men,  that  a  taata  ftr 
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poetry,  or  tor  mathematioB,  is  bom  with  them ;  and  if  we  Bhoold 
WKjj  fiiej  haTe  an  innate  knowledge  or  discernment  of  mathemati- 
cal troth,  or  of  the  beanties  of  nature,  or  the  beauties  of  poetiy 
—-we  flhoold  mean  no  more  than  that  they  have  such  a  mental 
ouMtiiution, — that  their  mind  is,  from  the  first,  so  formed,  that 
when  their  fiumlties  oome  to  be  exercised  and  strengthened,  they 
win  actoally  possess  the  taste  and  the  discernment  spoken  of.  Ao- 
eorffing^y,  if  I  should  say,  that  man  has  an  innate  idea  of  God, 
lahoold  mean  only  that  he  has  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature, 
wUdi  win,  in  due  time,  give  birth  to  such  an  idea,  that  the  yeiy 
gtrocUire  of  his  mind  leads  to  this ;  and  that  this  is  the  natural  and 
uuifiirm  result  of  his  moral  constitution,  unless  preyented  by  some 
tefaracyrdinaiy  obstacle.  And  I  ask  any  one,  who  chooses  to  say, 
ttat  flie  idea  of  God  is  innate,  whether  he  means  more  than  this. 
And  if  he  means  something  more,  I  ask  what  it  is.  Some  yis- 
ionary  philosophers  say,  that  the  real  idea  of  God  is  latent  in  the 
Brind  at  its  first  formation,  and  is  deyeloped  when  the  mind  acta. 
Qn  flie  same  principle  they  might  say,  and  some  Platonists  do  say, 
Ibat  an  the  ideas  which  man  eyer  has,  exist  in  his  mind  at  first ; 
fliBt  an  mathematical  and  moral  truths,  without  any  attention  or 
eoDSciaasness  on  his  part,  are,  from  the  first,  formed  and  laid  up 
ki  the  recesses  of  his  spiritual  being,  to  be  called  forth  for  use,  as 
oeeadon  requires.  Now,  I  am  yery  much  inclined  to  inquire  for 
Ae  proof  of  such  a  theory.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  any  proof 
has  been,  or  can  be  produced,  except  the  simple  fact,  tliat  man  in 
Ae  course  of  his  life  comes  to  possess  the  ideas  referred  to,  or 
ftat  he  does  in  due  time,  and  by  proper  means,  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge of  mathematical  and  moral  truths.  According  to  the  notion 
ibQiye  noentioned,  it  would  seem,  that  some  of  the  ideas  which  lie 
deeping  in  the  infimt  mind,  are  waked  up  yery  eaaly;  while 
efliers  are  buried  in  such  a  profound  sleep,  that  it  requires  hard 
work  for  a  long  time,  frequently  for  years,  to  rouse  them  firom 
flieir  dumbers.  Now  the  best  which  can  be  said  of  this  theory  of 
bnate  ideas,  taken  in  the  literal,  palpable  sense  just  described,  is, 
iliat  H  is  mere  conjecture,  founded  perhaps  on  some  analogies  taken 
ftom  Ae  material  world.    All  we  know  is,  that  the  mind  exists. 
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and  exists  from  the  first  with  such  faculties  and  propenniieSi  as 
are  afterwards  elicited  and  made  manifest  in  a  course  of  intelli* 
gent,  moral  action ;  that  the  mind  has  a  reli^oos  propennly,  or 
such  a  oonstitation  or  nature,  as  will  early  develop  itself  in  Am 
conception  of  a  Qod ;  hi  other  words,  that  there  is  a  foundatkm 
laid  in  the  yery  nature  of  the  mind,  for  the  conception  and  Ihe 
belief  of  a  Supreme  and  eternal  Being.  I  mi^t  say  the  same  aa 
to  the  primaiy  and  self-evident  principles  of  mathematics,  llieire 
is  in  our  intellectual  nature,  a  foundation  for  cQscenung  the  tmtik 
of  these  principles.  Take  one  of  the  majdms  or  first  principles  of 
geometry.  As  soon  as  we  turn  our  attention  to  that  prindple,  and 
form  a  clear  conception  of  it,  we  know  it  to  be  true.  Indeed,  liie 
very  conception  of  the  meaning  ol  the  proposition  carries  with  U 
a  conviction  of  its  truth.  In  the  exercise  of  our  nnderstandingi 
we  can  have  no  doubt  respecting  it.  To  beings  constituted  aa 
we  are,  it  is  self-evident.  In  like  manner,  as  uitelleGtiial,  monl 
beingB,  we  come  to  entertain  tiie  idea  of  Grod.  And  the  Mqf 
ideaj  connected  with  the  accompanying  evidence,  carries  inSh, 
it  a  belief  of  the  objective  reality.  We  cannot  have  in 
mmd  a  just  conception  of  an  uncreated,  perfect  Bemg,  without 
persuasion  that  such  a  Being  exists.  In  the  unperverted 
of  our  fjEUSulties,  we  cannot  doubt  his  existence. 

Such,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  most  unexceptionable 
of  presenting  the  theory  of  those,  who  hold  that  we  have  an  innafte 
idea  of  Gk>d ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  all  they  can  make  of  it.  And 
if  the  theory  is  viewed  in  this  light,  I  would  not  make  it  a  solgeot 
of  controversy.  The  thought  of  God  may  undoubtedly  precede 
the  use  of  what  is  called  speculative  reason.  It  may  be  internuzed 
with  our  early  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  his  hand,  pttitieih 
larly  his  fieivors  to  us,  —  by  which  his  perfections  are  really,  thoo^ 
perhaps  unawares  to  us,  suggested  to  our  minds.  But  it  is  bj 
no  means  necessary,  that  we  should  always  have  our  eye  upon 
these  outward  manifestations  of  Grod.  For  he  may  come  to  be 
the  direct  object  of  our  thoughts,  as  he  exists,  separately  from  Ui 
works.  In  other  words,  we  may  sometimes  contemplate  his 
ence,  without  taking  his  works  into  view.  If  it  is  true,  that 
do  at  first  rise  to  the  actual  idea  of  Grod  through  the  medium  of 
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)m  iroifa;  ttat  idea  may  be  afierwardB  revived  in  the  mind, 
niftoal  any  eoneoioiu  reference  to  the  medium  through  which  we 
QQ^na&j  obtained  it ;  just  as  we  maj  have  an  idea  and  a  sure 
lofief  of  aome  hi^er  proposition  in  Geometrj,  without  recalling 
As  atepa  of  llie  demonstration  which  originallj  convinced  us  of  its 
traBu  Una  actual  conception  of  God,  whether  we  think  of  the 
■amer  in  which  we  first  obtained  it  or  not,  is  attended  with  the 
bdlef  tfaaiie  w,  or  that  our  idea  g[  him  has  an  objective  reality. 
lb  Aii  way,  all  speculative  objections,  and  doubts,  and  ratiocina- 
llBBB  are  excluded,  and  all  is  certainty.  This  view  of  the  subject 
battendied  with  important  advantages,  as  it  is  grounded  in  truthi 
ad  tanda  to  ftee  the  mind  firom  the  difficulties  and  perpleatiea 
iMdk  ansa  firom  mere  reasomng.  And  so  it  becomes  peculiarly 
■alhrat'lirrj  to  those,  who  have  found  themselves  unable  to  remove 
tta  ^aeuIaliTe  objections,  which  are  urged  against  the  commoii 
wathnAn  of  stating  the  evidence  of  the  divine  existence. 

I  would  make  one  further  suggestion,  namely ;  such  a  constito- 
tfatt)  Bach  an  original  make  of  the  mind,  as  will  lead  certainly 
taAa  knowledge  of  God  —  such  a  ground  of  the  idea  of  God, 
Ud  in  oar  very  being,  bears  the  stamp  of  a  divine  contrivance  as 
daiily,  aa  if  we  had  at  our  birth  the  actual  conception  of  Grod  ; 
-*Bor  can  this  constitution  of  mind  be  in  any  way  accounted  for, 
rilfciwil  referring  it  to  the  purpose  of  the  Creator,  that  we  should 
and  worship  him. 
efidenoe  of  the  being  of  God  from  the  structure  of  the 
Bund,  particularly  its  moral  constitution,  is  of  great  value, 
ad  deaerfea  to  be  much  insisted  upon.  If  anjrthing  is  manifestiy 
adapted  to  a  particular  purpose,  we  conclude  that  it  was  designed 
andnade  ftr  that  purpose.  When  we  see  an  insect  with  wings, 
Ht  afteboe  oonchide  that^it  was  made  to  fly.  Now  the  soul  of 
wtm  haa  a  nature  which  is  adapted  to  religious  purposes.  It  da> 
ivta  a  good  winch  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  creation.  It  aspires 
lllaf  an  infinUe  good.  And  this  shows  that  it  Kas  made  for  such 
i  gtod ;  in  oilier  words,  that  it  was  made  for  the  knowledge  and 
taJQFfmenl  of  God.  And  this  is  the  same  as  saying,  that  the  reiy 
OQoalitation  of  the  aoul  of  man  p(Mnts  to  a  God,  and  dearly  u» 
IBm  Oat  there  is  a  God.    Without  a  Being  of  infinite 
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fhe  soul  oould  nerer  attain  to  its  appropriate  good.  Its  oapamtiM 
coald  never  be  filled ;  its  higher  desires  could  never  be  sa&fied. 
Naj,  it  would  bo  m  a  state  of  intolerable  desolatiim  and  wretdF 
edneas. 

This  evidence  of  a  God  is  specially  manifest  from  the  emtmee 
of  conscience.  Man  discerns  between  moral  good  and  evfl.  When 
he  does  right,  his  conscience  approves,  and  expects  the  approbalkii 
and  favor  of  the  Being  who  made  him.  When  he  does  wrong,  Ina 
conscience  condemns  him,  and  points  him  to  a  jost  Lawgiver  and 
Judge,  who  will  punish  him  for  the  wrong  he  has  done.  Kmien 
everywhere  fear  the  righteous  anger  of  Grod.  An  awakened  eaor 
science  instinctively  speaks  of  a  Grod,  a  Supreme  Ruler.  It  Has 
an  eye  which  sees  that  there  is  an  almighty  Being,  who  will  pumih 
evil  doers.  By  perverse  reasoning  or  wicked  practice,  a  man  maj 
make  himself  a  speculative  atheist.  But  if  his  conscience  is  wakod 
up  to  right  action,  it  will  in  a  moment  confute  all  his  sophiatieal 
arguments,  and  will  tell  him,  in  words  which  he  cannot  refuse  to 
hear,  that  there  is  an  omnipotent  and  righteous  Grod,  —  will  oansd 
him  to  know  the  momentous  reality.  He  will  see  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  whom  he  has  offended,  and  will  dread  the  stroke  of  his  jaa- 
tice.  Thus  the  acting  of  an  awakened  conscience  carries  with  it 
a  perfect  demonstration,  that  there  is  a  God ;'  just  as  the  opening 
of  the  eyes  which  have  been  blind,  carries  with  it  a  demonstration, 
that  there  is  a  sun  at  noon-day. 

This  moral  evidence  of  the  Being  of  a  Grod  is  very  ample  and 
direct,  and  the  belief  arising  from  it  generally  precedes  any  par- 
ticular effort  of  the  intellect  to  frame  a  speculative  argument.  '^  It 
is  an  established  fact,"  says  Enapp,  "  that  all  who  believe  in  the 
divine  existence,  are  convinced  of  it  before  they  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  theoretic  argument  by  \j;hich  it  might  be  proved. 
Men  in  general  admit  the  idea  of  a  God  to  be  true,  because  it  per- 
fectiy  agrees  with  the  principles  of  their  moral  nature,  and  is  de- 
manded by  these  principles,  and  not  because  it  is  proved  by  apeon* 
lative  reason."  Hence  Ejiapp  infers,  ^'  that  we  should  be^  to 
instruct  children  in  the  knowledge  of  Gh>d  at  a  very  eazly  period ; 
as  soon  indeed  as  they  show  the  movings  of  moral 
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But  as  lOOA  as  the  Bund  arrives  at  some  degree  of  maturityy  it 
aateaUj  searches  fiur  speculatire  proof  of  that  which  it  had  before 
baUaved  &tm  its  moral  constitiitioa.  And  this  bringg  us  to  the 
nan  oommon  argument  for  the  divine  existence,  namely,  that 
vbidi  is  derived  from  the  worlu  of  creation  and  providence.  These 
noksi  vdnch  ace  pbunly  not  self  originated  or  self  exiBtent,  most 
ba  nfittred  to  an  adequate  cause,  and  tibat  cause  must  have  been 
•feaniBly.and  possessed  of  unlimited  wiadom,  power  and  goodness. 
Ibis  argument  was  suggested  by  the  Apostle  Paul^Bom.  1: 20,  and 
ifaaa  been  stated  and  expanded  in  various  ways  by  a  long  list  of  dia- 
tiagBiphed  writers,  and  by  none  more  skilfully  and  impressively,  than 
ij  Paley  in  his  Natural  Theology.  This  argument  is  fitted  topro- 
diioe  faQ  oouviction  in  the  minds  of  serious  and  enlightened  duaa- 
tians  gfuiexally ;  and  it  has  this  special  advantage,  namely,  that 
«f ny  part  of  the  creation,  every  particular  thing,  however  minute, 
amoqg  the  works  of  God  does,  by  itself,  afford  elear  evidence  of  aa 
intftlKgiBnt  and  divine  cause.  So  that  as  we  pass  from  one  part 
cf  ereaiian  to  another,  the  argument  is  constantly  accumulating 
itaength,  and  becoming  delightfully  overwhelming.  This  argument, 
which  is  plainly  and  repeatedly  asserted  by  the  Scriptures,  must 
GMRJ  perfect  conviction  not  only  to  the  philosopher  and  the  devout 
QuDStiaB,  but  to  every  intelligent  and  candid  person.  And  the 
jBore  extensive  and  particular  our  acquaintance  is  with  the  different 
branches  of  natural  science,  the  more  various  and  power&l  will  be 
tta  evidence  of  a  divine  and  incomprehensible  Being,  from  whom 
aD  craated  things  are  derived. 

The  abstract  metaphysical  argument  from  necestUif,  which  Dr. 

Qaike  so  elaborately  sets  forth,  seems  to  carry  full  conviction  to 

some  speculative  minds.    But  to  me,  the  argument  is  not  condur 

aiva,  except  as  it  runs  into  the  common  a  posteriori  argument,  tiiat  is, 

ifas  aigoment  from  effects  to  a  cause.     The  question  relates  to  a  par 

tioidar  mode  of  reasoning.    How  do  you  make  out  the  proof,  that  an 

irtamal  intelligent  cause  exists  ?    You  say  you  prove  it,  from  the 

aiftftit(y  of  the  existence  of  such  a  cause.     To  this  I  agree,  but  I 

adc,  why  the  cause  is  necessary.    The  answer  must  be,  that  it  is 

asecsaaiy  inqider  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  things  whidi 
TOL.  I.  18 
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are  made.  As  tiiere  are  effects,  tibere  must  be  an  adequate  oaoae. 
It  may  be  said,  there  wonid  hare  been  and  there  mu9t  hare  bate 
the  same  eternal,  intelligent  cause,  althou^  no  eflR^cts  had  refoHad 
from  it.  True ;  but  on  that  supposition,  how  oodd  we  hare  known 
it  ?  C!ould  we  perceive  the  necessity  of  an  eternal,  diTiiie  eauaa, 
independentlj  of  any  visible  effects,  that  is  independentiy  of  thoM 
created  things  which  show  to  us  the  necessity  of  a  Greato  ?  It 
may  be  said,  that  Qod  could  have  made  us  so,  that  we  eoold  see 
his  existence  directly,  as  we  see  light.  Be  it  so.  In  ftal  oaae 
the  exisienoe  of  Gt)d  would  stand  before  us  as  a  certainty.  We 
should  see  and  know  that  there  is  a  God ;  just  as  we  know  fliem 
is  li^t.  But  should  we,  in  that  case,  be  apt  to  say,  we  see  aad 
know  that  there  must  be  a  God  ?  Dr.  Clarke  and  others  have 
spoken  of  necessity  as  the  ground  of  the  divine  existence.  B«t 
what  does  this  language  mean  ?  If  we  say,  that  A  is  ilie  gnrani 
of  ihe  existence  of  B,  we  mean  that  B  is  a  distinct  thing  fiom  A, 
and  is  dependent  upon  it.  Now  is  the  necessity  of  the  divine  ex- 
istence a  thing  distinct  from  the  divine  existence,  and  does  flie 
divine  existence  depend  upon  that  necessity  ?  And  is  the  divine 
existence  then,  aft^r  all,  a  dependent  existence  ?  Do  you  say,  it 
depends  upon  itself?  Well  then,  is  itself  diflferent  fitwn  itself? 
If  not,  what  can  be  meant  by  its  being  dependent  upon  itself  I  I 
suppose  the  real  meaning  is,  that  it  is  absolutely  ind^pendad  ; -^ 
that  all  dependence  is  excluded ;  and  this  is  the  same  as  saying, 
it  does  not  depend  upon  anything.  Why  then,  after  aflBrmingfhftfc 
it  is  absolutely  independent,  should  we  say,  it  is  dependent  up- 
on  itself?  There  seems  to  be  in  this  an  attempt  to  make  the 
existence  of  God  somehow  like  the  existence  of  created  flungs, 
which  all  depend  on  something  else  as  the  real  ground  or 
of  their  existence.  Whereas  the  existence  of  Gt)d  difiers 
tisDy  and  entirely  from  all  other  things  in  this  respect,  that  while 
Ihey  sll  bave  a  cause  or  ground  of  their  existence,  which  is  God, 
^re  is  no  cause  of  his  existence.  This  being  the  case,  wlif 
ehoold  we  say,  he  is  the  ground  or  cause  of  his  own  exist- 
0iieef  And  what  do  we  do  towards  explaining  his  self-ezistenee, 
by  sayHt  ^^  ^®  thxa/b  of  his  enstence  lies  in  himself?    This 
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Hffphniitinn  iroold  need  to  be  ezplaiiied  more  Uian  self-ezistence. 
Dm  setfezkience  of  God  must  mean,  that  he  ezistB  absolutely  and 
independently.  So  all  must  understand  it.  And  it  appears  strange, 
lliai  any  men  of  sense  should  go  about  to  make  the  divine  existence 
fike  created  existence,  which  is  dependent  on  a  cause.  To  say 
Ihat  iiie  eternal  cause  is  caused  cmy  way,  even  «e{/^-caused,  is  ab- 
.fuid ; — sel^caused,  and  yet  not  caused  at  all ! 

Ab  to  neeeesity  being  the  ground  of  divine  existence,  all  I  can 
»y  IB,  that  the  obvious  necessity  of  an  eternal,  intelligent  Being 
•■  the  cause  of  created  things,  is  the  ground  of  our  belirf  that 
foeh  a  Bmng  exists ;  or  more  briefly,  the  necessity  referred  to,  is 
As  ground,  not  of  the  divine  existence,  but  of  our  belief  of  it 

Some  excellent  writers  of  the  Platonic  school  make  much  of  the 
•rgoment  which  they  derive  from  the  idea  we  have  of  tha  most  per- 
fiti  Beinffy  a  Being  absolutdy  perfect.  From  the  fact  that  we 
.  cu  fixrm  in  our  nunds  the  idea  or  conception  of  such  a  Bemg,  they 
HsoBlt  it  fidkws,  as  a  certm  consequence,  that  such  a  Being  exists. 
Dub  argument  is  grounded  on  the  principle,  that  all  our  ideas 
■OBt  have  an  objective  reality ;  which,  in  numberless  instances,  is 
Sir  fiom  being  true.  The  mere  conception  or  idea  of  a  thing  does 
noi  prove  its  existence.  The  only  way  in  which  the  argumoat 
from  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Being  can  have  any  weight,  is  this,  that 
ear  being  ciq)able  of  formmg  such  a  sublime  conception  must,  Uke 
aD  the  other  powers  and  capacities  of  the  soul,  have  an  adequate 
caoBe,  and  that  cause  must  be  God.  This  capacity  is,  in  some  re- 
qiectB,  cf  a  higher  character  than  any  other,  and  shows  that  we  are 
ftted  by  our  creation  to  be  religious  beings,  that  is,  to  know  and 
vonhip  God.  As  other  effects  imply  an  adequate  cause,  so  does 
4ie  idea  of  God,  and  the  capacity  to  form  such  an  idea.  The  ar- 
gament  then  is,  that  there  must  be  an  all  perfect  Being,  not  because 
•VBij  tiling  of  which  we  have  an  idea  must  really  exist,  but  because 
a  soul  eiqpable  of  mich  an  idea,  must  be  the  work  of  a  Being  pes- 
BBBsed  cf  the  highest  perfection.  And  so  it  comes  out  to  be  the 
B^goment  commonly  used  to  prove  that  there  is  a  wise  and  benevo- 
koi  Creator,  from  the  existence  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul. 

I  have  now  touched  upon  the  chief  methods,  which  have  been 
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made  use  of  to  prove  the  divine  existence.  One  of  these  bmAkiAb 
n  speciallj  suited  to  ^re  satisfiiction  to  one  class  of  men,  and  ■&> 
o&er,  to  another  class.  The  Tarious  methods  of  proof,  freed  flroilL 
ambignitj,  rightly  stated,  and  candidly  understood,  contain  man 
or  less  that  is  true  in  principle,  and  wei^ty  in  argomeat.  And 
Btn*ely  it  aflfords  matter  of  gratitude  and  joy,  tiiat  a  doctrine  so  0A- 
lime  and  momentous,  is  supported  not  merely  by  one  ooineliui¥9 
argument,  but  by  such  a  variety  of  arguments.  80  ftr  as  liiey 
sre  valid,  we  ought  to  welcome  them  all.  If  a  truth  00  predons, 
80  wonderful  and  glorious,  can  be  made  evident  to  our  minds  in  angr 
way,  or  by  any  argument,  we  ought  to  rejoice.  But  if  it  can  be 
proved  or  illustrated  in  different  ways,  and  by  different  conaideKlr 
tions,  our  satis&ction  and  joy  should  be  proportionally  increased. 
Here  then  we  are  met  by  an  obvious  fault  in  different  writsis. 
Some,  who  hold  to  the  common  argument  from  effiscts  to  a  caiasSi 
will  hear  nothing  of  any  other  mode  of  reasomng.  While  sonis 
late  writers,  who  make  much  of  the  theory  of  an  innate  idea  ef 
God,  show  a  great  dislike  to  the  common  method,  so  skilfally  pre- 
sented by  Paley  and  others,  because  they  are  able  to  discover  sonis 
speculative  difficulties  attending  it  which  they  cannot  satisfiustorily 
obviate — not  seeming  to  be  aware,  that  difficulties  of  equal  magot 
tude  attend  their  favorite  argument.  It  is  indeed  true,  fhafc  ilie 
effects  which  take  place  before  our  eyes  in  the  physical  world  r6> 
suit,  in  an  obvious  and  important  sense,  from  what  philosophers 
have  called  second  causes ;  as  the  tendency  of  bodies  towards  tiis 
earth,  and  towards  the  sun,  results  from  the  power  of  attraetioo ; 
and  as  the  workmanship  displayed  by  the  bee,  and  the  beaver,  and 
other  animals,  result  from  the  instinctive  skill  of  those  animals. 
But  those  second  causes  are  themselves  effects  of  a  higher  canse. 
The  bee  makes  the  honey ;  but  who  made  the  bee  ?  And  if  it 
should  be  said,  the  bee  comes  from  the  parent  bee  ;  then  who  wmdft 
the  parent  bee  ?  And  who  made  the  first  bee  ?  And  if  maj 
should  choose  to  say,  that  the  first  bee  resulted  from  the  inheioit 
powers  or  energies  of  unorganized  matter ;  then,  I  would  ask,  wImi 
gave  matter  such  wonderful  powers  t  And  if  any  one  should  go 
further  and  say,  that  those  powers  are  not  to  be  traced  to  any 
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>,  bat  etemallj  belong  to  xpatter^as  its  essential  properties ;  I 
Mold  see  no  other  way,  than  that  a  man  pretending  to  hold  such 
an  iDsane  opinkm,  should  be  left  to  core  himself  b  j  his  own  reflec- 
tions, or  to  remain  as  he  is. 

I  only  add,  that  men  of  enlarged  and  well  regulated  mmds  will 
ilw«7S  receive  it  aaa  most  welcome  fact,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
fifine  eiistence  is  made  evident  to  their  minds  by  different  kinds  of 
rsMnning ;  and  althoa^  they  will  natorally  attach  the  highestim- 
urtMioe  to  some  one  argument,  they  will  aim  to  derive  as  nmb 
MDefit  as  they  can  from  every  other. 
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LECTURE    XVI. 


TBE  LAKOUAGE  BB8PECTING  THE  DIVINE  ATTRIBnTES  XXILAIHn* 

Mt  object  in  this  Lecture  is,  to  cnudyze  ihe  opmiani  eommtmi^ 
enJtertamed  and  to  explain  the  language  eotnitwmig  empfaj/ti 
respecting  the  divine  attributes. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  and  speak  of  God  as  poaseamig  a 
yarietj  of  attributes,  such  as  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  maef. 
These  attributes,  though  on  a  partial  examination  ihejmay  appov 
not  only  distinct  but  contradictory,  are  in  truth  entirely  hannonft- 
ous,  and  together  constitute  a  most  perfect  and  glorious  chanMStar. 

This  manner  of  speaking  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  eyideD^ 
derived  firom  the  language  m  conunon  use  respecting  tiie  nrind  of 
man.  Indeed  all  our  particular  conceptions  of  God  may  be  ftuni 
to  take  their  rise  from  the  conceptions  which  we  fonn  of  created 
intelligencies.  These  lower  conceptions  may  at  least  be  ilie  ooetp 
sion  of  our  rising  to  those  higher  conceptions  which  relate  to  His 
Supreme  Being.  It  is  of  course  to  be  understood,  that  tbeire  ii, 
in  some  important  respects,  an  analogy  between  us  as  ralional, 
moral  beings,  and  the  (rod  who  made  us ;  an  analogy  plainfy 
implied  in  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  teach,  that  God  era- 
ated  man  in  his  own  image  and  likeness — the  likeness  being 
unquestionably  intellectual,  as  well  as  moral. 

It  would  seem  then  to  be  our  first  business,  to  analyie  our  eoii* 
ceptions  and  our  language  respecting  the  powers  and  facilities  ef 
the  human  mmd.  I  shall  accordmgly  set  forth,  as  briefly  and 
isfietctorily  as  I  can,  the  truns  of  thought  and  the  conol 
which  I  regard  as  appropriately  belonpng  to  the  subject. 

The  human  mind  is  an  agent.    I  call  it  thus  because  I  am  cott 
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loiooB  that  mj  own  mind  odM;  and  because  I  see  manj  tokens 
and  effidcts  of  iiie  action  of  nund  in  others.  The  nund  is  an  intd" 
Hgmi  agent  I  give  it  this  character,  because  it  acts  under^tamd' 
M|^,  or  ui^Si/ar  the  influence  of  thought;  in  distinction  from  other 
things  which  are  actoated  by  physical  power.  The  mind  is  a 
Myfey  spiritual  agent.  I  denominate  it  thus,  because  every 
thing  I  know  of  it  leads  me  to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  a  material 
labrtance,  compounded  of  different  ingredients,  or  separable  parts, 
ipd  is  not  the  subject  of  the  properties  of  matter.  I  call  the  mind 
a  MN^  agent,  or  (me  agent,  because  I  am  conscious  of  my  own 
pflnnanent  identity,  and  do  of  necessity,  according  to  an  ori^nal 
law  of  my  nature,  attribute  all  my  actions,  dedgns,  thoughts,  and 
•SMStioDB  to  the  same  person,  myedf. 

;  But  though  the  mind  is  one  spiritual  agent,  we  speak  of  it  as 
hsriog  Tarious  powers  and  flEtculties,  such  as  understanding,  mem- 
aqr^  win ;  and  various  properties,  such  as  wisdom,  justice,  pru- 
d^BDMD0*  What  is  meant  by  this  representation  ?  Certainly  not. 
Hist  the  mind  is  literally  compounded  of  various  parts  or  ingredi- 
oitB.  Hie  language  which  points  out  the  different  fsMSulties  of  the 
aaind  is  manifestiy  derived  from  different  classes  of  mental  operar 
For  the  purposes  of  reasomng  and  improvement,  it  is  found 
to  classify  the  operations  of  the  mind,  just  as  it  is 
to  classify  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world.  As 
IB  the  science  of  physics,  we  ^ve  general  names  to  particular 
diMfn  <tf  physical  phenomena;  so  in  mental  philosophy,  we  give 
gnioral  names  to  the  different  classes  of  mental  phenomena ;  and 
Am  we  ^ve  names  to  the  mind  in  reference  to  those  different 
thmnn  Action  implies  an  agent,  or  a  being  possessed  of  active 
•povnr;  and  every  particular  class  of  mental  actions  implies  a 
oomspondent  power  in  the  agent.  And  this  is  nothing  more, 
.ttan  oonaidering  the  actions  of  a  being  as  properly  belon^g  to 
hiwinirj  —  as  the  exercises  of  his  own  power.  The  power  or  &c- 
dfcy,  whidi  is  supposed  in  every  class  of  mental  actions,  we 
dmoiinate  from  the  nature,  the  object,  or  the  relations  of  that 
particiilar  dasB. 
.    ^Dois  not  every  man  know/'  says  Buffer,  ^^  that  it  is  the  same 
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boqI  which  prodaoes  vuioiis  openrtaons?  And  loeoidiqg  m  if% 
find  more  or  leas  difference  in  &06e  operations,  do  ire  not  si^ipQii 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  different  fiumltiea  whenee  ftey  pi^ 
ceed?  —  alihou^  these  diflferent  fiumlties  are  bat  one  and  ttft 
same  sabstance,  which  is  the  sool."  '^AIl  that  we  call  diflbraal 
&ciilties  of  the  soul,  strictlj  speaking/'  says  anoHier 
<<  mean  nothing  else  but  the  different  acts  and  operalioaa  of 
and  the  same  rational  principle ;  which  has  difiereni  nameSi 
ing  to  the  objects  upon  which  it  acts,  and  the  manner  of  Hi 
acting." 

A  few  examples  will  make  this  process  in  fixing  tiie  poweiv  aA 
fiMSultieB  of  the  mind  sufficiently  plain. 

The  mind  thinJcs.  Considering  it  rimpl  j  in  this  fi^t,  we  WKJ  it 
has  iiUemgencej  or  the  power  of  thinking.  Again,  the  nmid  €Oih 
templates  various  truths.  With  reference  to  this,  we  say  the  vaalL 
has  a  tpeeulative  or  irUeUectual  fiu^ulty.  But  besides  ibe  biHNi 
contemplation  of  things,  which  we  refer  to  intellect,  the  mind  kli 
emoition  or  feeling  towards  various  objects  of  contempIatfoDy  Mid 
acts  in  the  way  of  lovmg,  hating,  dearing,  wiQmg,  ohooAng.  Sfr 
ercises  like  these  we  call  by  the  general  name  of  aj^^ee^ion  and  n^ 
VtiQUj  and  we  refer  them  to  the  mind  as  possessing  the,/bei(%  ef 
loiong,  desiring,  and  willing.  In  correspondence  with  lliia  gen- 
eral classification  of  mental  operations,  we  say  Ihe  aund  hit  fll0 
&culties  of  understanding,  affection  and  volition. 

On  the  same  principle  we  make  subdivisions  of  our  mentel  aotkm 
and  fSEvculties.  I  shall  specify  only  two  or  three.  The  mind  reoalb 
what  is  past.  This  we  call  recollection ;  and  we  ascribe  it  to  liid 
mind  as  having  Hxe  faculty  of  memory. 

Another  operation  of  the  mind  is  comparing  its  own  aetioM 
with  the  moral  law,  approving  or  disapproving  them,  and  refimi^g 
Item  and  itself  to  ttetribmud  of  »  Supreme  Judge.  WHhl«fa^ 
ence  to  this  kind  of  exercise,  we  say  tiie  mind  has  tiie  power  er 
{SsMmlty  of  oonMiAefMe.  In  fike  manner,  i»ty  or  compasDon  is  Wfy 
ken  of  as  a  particular  kind  of  mental  operation.  All  we  YoumiA 
the  mind  directiy,  is  its  action.  Our  conceptions  and  pfopoiilN|M 
respecting  the  nature,  the  attributes  or  flMmltiee  of  As  edidy  are 
by  way  of  infidrenoe  or  impBcatioo, 
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The  flfine  general  prin(»ple  must  regulate  us  in  analynng  <he 
higaage  ocnomonlj  employed  reepec&ig  the  difnne  at^ibaleB.  In 
tte  lirrt  place,  we  must  guard,  with  saered  care,  against  imi^^ 
iag,  that  flie  divine  nund  is  made  up  of  diflferent  paiis  or  ingre- 
dieiita ;  and  most  eoneeire  of  God,  as  a  single  being,  one  pare 
and  perfect  Spoit.  Next  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  ^  the  invfaible 
ttngs  of  Ood  are  deaily  seen  from  the  creation  of  tiie  woM^  be- 
iag  imderstood  bj  the  things  which  are  made." 

Gbd  performs  a  great  variety  of  works.  But  what  woold  be 
ttte  consequence,  if  these  divine  works,  Uiongh  observed  by  nBj 
Acmld  remain  unclassified?  Plainly  the  same  m  theology,  ia 
would  take  place  in  natural  philosophy,  if  the  proper  objects  of 
Aal  adwnce  should  remain  without  classification;  that  is,  oar 
knowledge  would  be  confined  to  smgle  things,  or  unconnected 
fhota.  In  that  case,  we  could  have  no  general  terms,  and  of  courae 
w  insfaruments  of  reasoning  and  science.  Every  individual  object 
and  every  individual  appearance  and  event  must  have  an  aj^M- 
friate  name.  Thus  encumbered,  human  intercourse  would  be  ez- 
eeedin^y  dUfltoult  and  imperfect,  and  human  knowledge  compara- 
fively  stationary.  The  same  inconvenience  would  be  felt  in  reli- 
gooj  if  the  works  and  manifestations  of  Qoi  should  remain  without 
fhasification. 

In  forming  a  proper  classification  of  the  works  of  God,  and 
(hence  deducing  his  attributes,  we  proceed  in  the  fblloiring  muh 
aer.  We  first  observe  several  divine  works,  which,  in  some  im- 
portant respects,  resemble  each  other ;  and  then,  witii  reference 
to  that  point  of  resemblance,  we  give  them  a  common  name.  This 
name  becomes  the  sign  of  all  those  works,  and  is  used  to  denote 
fhem. 

Agun :  We  observe  certain  works  of  God,  or  certain  views  of 
flioae  works,  wluch  have  no  necessary  connection  with  moral  char- 
acter, ^^  which,  as  now  considered,  do  not  bring  Qoi  mto  view  as 
an  object  of  love  or  complacency.  They  are,  we  say,  operations 
of  mere  power  or  intelligence ;  and  considered  by  themsdves, 
fliey  mi^t  be  performed  by  a  being  possessed  of  sufficient  strength 
tod  understanding,  whether  he  were  good  or  bad.    Take  tiie  ja» 
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ftlioQ  of  the  world ;  ^  motkm  of  Hie  heaveDly  bodies ;  thunder, 
lyghtnwigj  and  earthquakes.  Leave  oat,  as  70a  may,  all  eoorider- 
alicai  of  the  end  to  be  answered  by  these  wotks.  They  are,  in 
hetj  intended  for  good — they  are  designed  and  adapted  to  oh 
•wer  desirable  ends.  Still  there  is  no  necessity  that  yon  shodd 
always  ccHousider  them  in  that  light.  Yon  may  view  them  in  thdr 
fint  and  most  obvious  appearances,  abstracted  from  their  ultimate 
defflgn.  You  may  take  them  into  view  by  themselves,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  inquiry,  whether  they  are  intended  to  ao- 
conqdish  a  good  or  bad  purpose.  These  divine  w<»rk8,  regarded 
in  such  a  light,  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  which  direet]|y 
display  and  which  are  considered  as  displaying  moral  charaolery 
and  may  very  conveniently  be  marked  by  an  appropriate  namfc 
They  may  be  called  natural  or  phyncal  operations.  With  reflw* 
ence  to  such  operations,  or  with  reference  to  the  operations  of 
God  considered  merely  in  this  light,  God  is  said  to  have  naimti 
petfeetiafiSj  particularly  power  and  knowledge.  These,  jon  wiH 
bear  in  mind,  are  called  natural  perfections,  because  a  display  of 
them,  simply  considered,  does  not  necessarily  bring  moral  charac- 
ter into  view,  or  because  we  may  contemplate  them  separately  from 
the  consideration  of  moral  character. 

But  we  observe  certain  works  of  God,  which  exhibit  Um  to  us 
as  an  difect  of  complacency.  These  works  are  either  such  in 
themselves,  or  evidentiy  designed  for  such  an  end,  that  we  mt% 
led,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  to  ascribe  them  to  a  good 
being,  that  is,  to  consider  the  author  of  them  as  lenevoUnL  Hie 
operations  of  Grod,  which  are  of  such  a  description,  we  denominate 
moral  operations ;  and  with  a  view  to  them,  we  consider  God  as 
possessing  moral  perfection. 

What  moral  perfection  is  in  Gh)d,  we  determine  in  substantially 
the  same  manner,  as  we  determine  the  moral  qualities  of  umol 
Human  actions  and  character  are  contemplated  with  reference  to 
the  moral  law,  as  the  standard.  If  they  are  capable  of  being 
compared  with  this,  and  of  being  considered  as  conformed  or  aoft 
C(mformed  to  it,  they  are  said  to  have  a  moral  nature.  IS  not 
capable  of  this,  they  are  not  of  a  moral  nature.    It  is  indeed 
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tnsy  Umi  ikaOooT  ihe  acts  nor  the  ebancter  of  Ood  can,  jmpeAj 
qMiUng,  be  conadered  as  under  law.  Still  that  which  we  call 
wnl  ezodlence  in  QoA^  is  the  character  which  he  exhibits  as  the 
Antbor  of  the  law,  iboaj^  not  as  its  subject.  There  is,  mote- 
Ofer,  a  real  likeness  between  the  moral  excellence  of  man,  con- 
asling  in  obedience  to  the  law,  and  the  moral  excellence  of  God, 
diqpbyed  in  pving  and  executing  the  law ;  a  likeness  in  kind,- 
ttoQj^  not  in  degree. 

With  respect  to  this  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  per> 
ftetioo,  which  is  of  extenaiye  use  in  theological  discourse,  there  i^ 
a^neatioQ  which  I  shall  touch  upon  in  this  place,  not  so  nmeh  fiv 
Hnb  nka  of  answering  it,  as  of  giving  a  fieurther  illustraiaon  of  flie 
adnyntagas  of  this  kind  of  analysis.    The  question  is  not,  whetter 
mj  being  really  exists,  who  possesses  infinite  power  and  knowledge 
wifhoiift  goodness.    For  we  know  that  there  is  onlj  one  afani^Uj 
«id  omniscient  Being ;  and  that  his  word  and  his  works  proTC  him 
te  be  good*    Nor  is  it  the  question,  whether  there  ever  has  been 
■Snj  qpeiation  and  manifestation  of  natural  perfection  in  God,  witli- 
imt  a  manifestation,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  act,  of 
aonl  peiftction.    But  the  question  is,  whether  the  moral  perfec- 
tions of  God  can,  by  a  logical  process^  be  deduced  firom  his  natural 
perfections.    It  relates  merely  to  our  manner  of  reaaoninff.    Sup- 
pose, without  knowing  that  God  possesses  moral  perfection,  you 
knew  merely  that  he  is  omniscient  and  omnipotent.     Gould  you 
firom  this  certainly  conclude  that  he  is  goodf    You  could  not 
dariTe  this  conclusion  from  the  fsMst,  that  knowledge  and  power,  in 
aU  other  instances,  have  been  imited  with  moral  excellence.    For 
fte  worid  every  where  affords  the  most  palpable  instances  of  beingi 
possessed  of  intelligence  and  power,  who  are  destitute  of  moral 
virtue.    We  see  then  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  moral  virtue,  and  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  power 
as  exists  in  man.    And  if  goodness  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  knowledge  and  power  existing  in  a  lower  degree ;  how  could 
we,  independentiy  of  all  other  evidence,  prove  its  necessary  con- 
neotkm  with  knowledge  and  power  existing  in  a  higher  degree  ? 
Do  we  find,  that  virtue  among  our  fellow  men  has  a  more  neces- 
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mty  er  carten  eMmectm  iriih  a  iM^bar  degree  of  JuteWgmww 
■Dd  powert  ttian  iritk  a  lower  f  So  meta^  who  kwre  been  dMtiMe 
ef  goodneiBy  alimye beeeaoM  good,  er  mobe  ukjBffmmk  luwidi 
fOodneiBy  by  tiie  inoreaae  of  tkeir  knowledge  end  power  f  AaA 
dees  it  appear,  that  beings  pottessed  of  hij^r  nieligODoa 
power,  have  been  less  accesfible  to  ain,  than  tboeo  of  a 
ecder  ?  If  not,  then  what  reason  have  we  to  think  ttaA  mk 
increase  of  knowledge  and  power  to  a  hi^er  degree,  tfaitt 
lAiich  is  found  m  creatures,  would  of  ttself  have  anj  eertaan  ■ 
enoe  to  change  a  sinful  temper  7  It  may  be  sakL,  tlMUb  iff  a 
has  iafimte  intsUigence  and  power,  he  must  be  oat  oC  Ao 
al  motives  to  do  wrcng,  and  every  thing  must  eperaite  aa  a 
te4he  exercise  of  goodness.  Granted,  if  that  being  kaa  a 
Imt  heart;  but  not  otherwise.  It  may  be  said,  that  saoli  a 
mast  know  the  best  scheme,  and  be  able  to  execnto  it;  and 
ka  must  therefore  choose  that  scheme  as  most  gratifying  to  kii 
JiaaSngp.  I  grant  that  he  must  do  so,  if  he  is  benevoimd.  Urn 
cooeluflion  rests  entirely  upon  Hke  assumption,  Aart  he  t» 
lent.  It  takes  fi>r  granted  the  pomt  in  question.  For  anles 
admit  that  this  onmiscient  and  omnipotent  being  is  benevolent  the 
good  of  others  would  not  gratify  his  feelings,  and  he  would  net  he 
d]q)osed  to  choose  a  scheme  suited  to  secure  that  good.  If  ko 
is  maUwlemtj  he  will  be  gratified  with  the  misery  of  otkers,. 
will  use  his  knowledge  and  power  to  promote  it.  In  &at 
tbe  possession  of  such  knowledge  and  power,  as  would 
him  above  the  possibility  of  injury  from  others,  would  eolfy  enaibb 
kkn  to  gratify  his  malevolent  feelings,  by  doing  more  hurt.  If 
destitute  of  benevolence,  no  motives  which  could  come  beiMe&  bfc 
mind,  would  have  any  power  to  excite  him  to  do  good. 

After  all,  then,  the  real  question  is  a  questi(m  otfaet.  HaM 
we  clear  evidence,  that  moral  excellence  is  inseparaUy  joined  with 
God's  natural  attributes ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  wodaof 
God  furnish  constant  and  overwhelming  evidence  that  he  is  bmmr 
olent.  Those  very  works  which  display  his  intelhgence  and  pomr, 
do  invariably,  considered  in  their  connection  and  deogn,  iHiplBf' 
goodness  also. 
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JBat  bMdafl  kaawledge  and  power,  lihere  are  other  perfectaoDS, 
fti  tWTMnfk^  etecaitj,  and  immutability,  which  we  call  Jiatoral ; 
bpoMne  the  eimple  £b^  of  God's  posaeaaing  them  does  not,  bj 
Mf,  deienaine  his  moral  character  You  will  remember  that  I 
m  qpetkaiig  merely  of  the  method  of  our  reomoning  —  the  £Eu;t 
Wag  perfectly  clear,  that  the  divine  eternity  and  immutability  are 
the  etenufcy  and  immutaUlity  of  infinite  goodnesa,  aa  well  aa  of 
power  and  knowledge.  We  are  ao  happy  aa  to  know  for  a 
r,  that  all  the  natural  perfectbna  of  God  are  inseparably 
with  infinite  moral  excell^oe,  and,  together  with  that,  conr 
•  diaracter  aupiemely  gloiioua. 
■  IsDQntemplating  the  particular  moral  Attributea  'of  God,  we  find 
ftaft  tove^  er  immoUnce^  ia  the  moat  prominent,  and  that  there  is 
tta  ntaoat  propriety  in  the  inspired  declaration,  that  ^^  Gt)d  ia 
l0f»."  Hm  woika  <^  God  ia  creation  and  providence,  and  tbi 
■meiiiria  lof  faia  moral  goyemment,  all  tend  to  good — all  are 
«iiier  directly  or  indirectly  productive  of  happineaa.  And  when 
M  flee  good  produced,  or  a  deaigned  tendency  to  good,  we  aaezibe 
it  to  goodoeaa  or  benevolence  in  the  Author. 

It  is  a  question  which  deservea  conaideration,  whether  benevo- 
knce  IB  to  be  regarded  aa  a  general  attribute  of  God,  comprising 
ir  pMrvading  justice,  mercy,  truth,  and  other  moral  perfectiona-— 
ttey  aD  bemg  only  instances  of  benevdenoe.  I  have  introduced 
Hb/t  qoeatian  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  showing  ^t  the  method  above 
iiggeated,  of  analyzing  the  subject,  may  afford  an  easy  solution. 
JoB^  glance  at  it  then,  as  it  respects  divine  justice.  Is  &e  justiee 
if  Ood  in  poniahing  sinners  an  exercise  of  real  benevdenee  ? 
Deed  benevolence,  taken  in  the  large  sense,  lead  to  it  ?  Look 
A0W  at  those  divine  acts  from  which  we  get  our  notions  of  justice. 
An  these  acts  beneficial  in  their  tendency  7  Is  their  inflaence 
sdntary  7  I  ask  not  whether  it  is  in  all  cases  salutary  to  the  par- 
jieakur  peisons  who  are  punished.  But  is  it  salutary  to  the  king- 
Aan  «f  Ged  ?  Does  it,  on  the  whole,  tend  to  good  7  If  it  really 
taids  t6  good,  it  is  so  fiur  attributable  to  benevolence.  Now,  it 
eaanot  be  doubted,  that  erery  act  <^  justice  does  tend  to  promote 
(hi  order  and  h»sppsMm  of  the  universe,  and,  in  thai  sense,  is 
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clearly  an  act  of  beneydence.  Magee  aaserfeB,  I  think  inom- 
j&OfQslj,  ^^  iliat  the  principle  of  pure  benevolence^  if  fidbwed  va^ 
must  exclude  punishment  in  all  cases  irhaterer,  ilie  veiy  notioii  of 
punishment  being  incompatible  with  pure  benevolence."  I  dialD 
not  inquire  now  what  this  excellent  author  intends  by  pure  bener- 
olenoe  ;  for  he  may  perhaps  mean  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  beiMr- 
dence  which  is  exclusive  of  justice.  But,  if  the  execution  of  % 
just  punishment  upon  transgressors  tends  to  the  welfive  of  ilie 
universe,  why  does  not  GoA  exercise  his  benevolence  in  tlus  waj, 
as  really  as  in  any  other  way  of  doing  good  ?  To  prove  thai  di- 
vine justice  is,  in  its  nature,  not  only  distinct  from  benevdenoe) 
but  exclusive  of  it,  you  must  point  out  some  instance,  in  whidi  %/b 
exercise  of  justice  does  not  conduce  to  the  general  good.  For  if 
all  the  acts  of  divine  justice  are  conducive  to  the  general  good^ 
then  justice  harmonizes  with  benevolence,  and  benevolence  wifli 
justice.  It  is  at  least  clear,  that  justice  is  an  attribute  whidi  be- 
longs to  an  infinitely  benevolent  God. 

Our  specific  notions  of  divine  justice  are  obtained  in  the  felknp- 
ing  manner.  We  observe  certain  acts  of  the  divine  govenmieiit| 
which  respect  the  character  and  conduct  of  those  who  are  Ae 
subjects  of  the  divine  law.  Men  arc  rewarded  or  punished  ae- 
cording  to  their  deeds.  Such  a  procedure,  which  we  denonunafte 
jtisty  we  ascribe  to  a  disposition  in  the  nund  of  God,  which  we  de- 
nominate yt^^'t^.  Thus  we  make  a  particular  class  of  divine  acts, 
and  designate  them,  and  the  character  of  God  with  reference  to 
them,  by  the  name  of  justice.  "*    ^ 

The  same  as  to  mercy  or  compassion.  We  observe  certain  aots 
of  God,  which  tend  to  relieve  and  comfort  persons  in  a  BuflbriAg 
condition.  Such  acts  are  ascribed  to  a  disposition  in  the  divine 
mind,  which,  from  an  affection  of  our  own  mind  leading  to  similar 
acts,  we  denommate  mercy,  pity,  compassion. 

The  grace  of  God.  Divine  favor  is  granted  to  the  ittdesenitt^ 
—  to  those  whom  justice  might  visit  with  punishment.  Favor, 
thus  undeserved,  we  call  grace,  and  ascribe  it  to  an  attribute  'of 
God,  to  which  we  ^ve  the  same  name. 

In  many  cases  the  words  mercy  and  grace  are  used  interduB^ 
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iUj;  and  fiv  the  obvious  reaBon,  that  all  men  are  regarded  as 
boQk  iD-deaermg  and  miserable,  and  bo  are  the  otQeeU  of  both 
jraee  uAmerey. 

BoUneii  ci  God.  This  seems  to  express  moral  exeeUeuoe  in 
general.  All  the  conduct  of  God  is  ri^t ;  perfectly  suited  to  the 
whtions  he  bears  towards  his  creatures*  He  is  himself  perfectly 
free  from  moral  evil,  and  perfectly  opposed  to  it  in  others.  And 
ke  is  not  merely  firee  from  moral  evil,  but  possessed  of  the  contrary 
ta  an  infinite  degree.  He  is  therefore  called  holy. 
*  The  wischrn  of  God.  We  observe  that  the  acts  of  God  in  cre- 
ation and  all  the  measures  of  his  government,  are  designed  and 
wia^ixi  to  acccmiplish  good  and  important  ends.  TVith  reference 
to  iUs  characteristic  of  the  conduct  of  God,  we  say  he  poflseases 
infinite  wisdom.  Accordmgly  wisdom,  with  reference  to  God  and 
oilier  holy  beings,  is  generally  understood  to  imply  both  tnteZU- 
gme$  wdA  goodaM9%. 

Sovereignty  of  God.  The  acts  of  God  result  .from  his  own  infi- 
nite wisdom,  and  not  unfrequently  in  opposition  to  the  wisdom  of 
Ui  creatures— -they  are  conformed  to  his  own  will,  not  to  their 
win.  There  are  numy  cases,  where  we  are  unable  to  understand 
Ad  particular  reasons  of  his  conduct,  and  where  our  will  would 
dictate  a  different  course  from  his.  With  reference  to  this  cir- 
enmstance,  we  ascribe  to  Grod  a  righteous  sovereignty. 

I  have  now  given  sufficient  examples  of  the  manner,  in  which 
file  cimunon  language  and  conceptions  of  men  relative  to  the  di- 
11110  attributes  may  be  explained.  Whenever  they  speak  intelli- 
g3)ly  of  di&rent  attributes  of  Gt>d,  they  refer  to  different  classes 
of  his  operations,  and  to  their  different  characters  and  relations. 
And  tiiis  is  evidently  conformed  to  the  manner  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ten,  who,  in  numberless  instances,  speak  of  the  acts  of  God  in 
creation  and  providence,  as  powerful,,  holy^  just  and  goodj  and 
tnoe  them  to  correspondent  perfections  in  him. 

If  then,  at  anj(  time,  we  find  obscurity  or  perplexity  in  our 
views  of  the  divine  attributes,  or  in  the  language  commonly  used 
nq)ecting  them,  it  is  best  to  resort  directiy  to  the  divine  acts. 
We  shall  obtain  clear  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  God,  so 
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m  w^  hsTd  clear  emwf6oBB  ijt  tibe  maimer,  ftreiiiMfimWi  Mi 
jrehtieAB  of  his  works.  And  in  tUs  waj,  we  may  not  only  mdmff$ 
but  qualify  our  views  of  the  divme  perfectitms.  We  oibaerva  Mk 
€k)d  bestows  upon  mai&ind,  sinfel  as  they  are,  nombeiisaslllflf* 
sings ;  fkns  mamfesting  his  benevolence  and  eompasdon.  Haa  hi 
tten,  we  may  ask,  mere  benevoknce  and  ccHnpaaMa,  saoduaifJ/ 
^  other  moral  attributes,  partioolarly  the  attribute  of  jioliea  T 
To  delermine  this  we  look  farther,  and  observe  ieniUe  imnisli 
ments  inflicted  upon  the  wicked  in  the  present  wcffld,  and  ancB 
terrible  threatened  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  we  are  taug^  by 
our  own  moral  sense,  and  by  the  Scriptures,  to  consider  thaae 
ponishnentB  as  JHSt,  and  to  ascribe  them  to  an  attrftoto  of  €M 
which  we  call  jnsiice.  Or,  we  may  first  notice  acts  of  divine  js^ 
iiee,  and  proceed  from  these  to  acts  of  divine  goodness  and  mm^ 
tfj.  In  the  same  way  we  proceed  to  other  Gpfsn&mm  of  CM^ 
which  enable  us  still  furUier  to  enlarge  and  quafiff  oar  eooeepi 
tione  of  his  (Aiaraotor.  And  if  our  intollectual  and  moral  fiMdtiee 
are  properly  awakened,  and  em|doyed  with  becoming  diiigeBee^Mi 
the  subject,  we  may  become  more  and  more  acquainted  wiik  lb 
whole  range  ofihe  divine  perfections;  and  we  may  always  be  eon 
that  our  api^ehensions  are  ri^t,  so  far  as  we  look  with  %  hmnUiii 
docHe  spirit,  to  Uie  ctmduct  of  God,  as  set  before  us  in  Us  neid 
and  provid^[ice,  and  conform  our  views  of  hk  character  to  ibm  M- 
tual  manifestations  which  he  makes  of  it  in  his  digpensatiom. 

In  this  way  we  may,  from  time  to  time,  detonnine  horn  Ar 
we  have  obtained  a  real  knowledge  of  the  moral  character  of  6od| 
and  may  be  furnished  with  a  proper  and  convenient  test  of  the 
correctness  of  the  opinions,  which  we  or  others  entortsoi  on  lUa 
subject.  The  only  safe  principle  is,  that  our  opnmms  and  e 
sions  relative  to  the  attributes  of  God,  should  be  modified  and 
nlated  by  what  we  know,  from  Scripture  and  observation,  of  lib 
works  and  dispensations.  As  the  most  pernicious  errors  in 
l^n  arise  from  wrong  views  of  the  divme  perftctions ;  audi  A 
«ence  to  the  divine  proceedings,  as  I  have  now  suggested, 
be  of  vast  oonsequence  in  exposing  and  confuting  those 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  this  method  of  analysis,  in 
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itncefly  beoomef  diflkolt,  becmse  the  dime  opentionfl  are  rery 
•onqdex,  and  it  is  hard  to  daaeify  them.  Bat  it  is  equally  ao  in 
lUoaophj.  This  eyinces  no  defect  in  the  principle.  It  onlyahowa 
ikm  imperfeciion  of  onr  knowledge. 

Lei  me  add  one  more  remark,  namely,  that  various  and  even  all 
fifine  atfcribntes  may  be  exhibited  in  one  and  the  same  operation.. 
Sake  a  angle  example,  the  oonrernonof  annner.     There  is  in  this 
a  display  of  divine  ^KMr^r;  because  an  effect  is  produced  which  is 
pceat  and  important,  and  above  the  ability  of  men  or  angels.    There 
ii  a  display  of  divine  knowledge;  because  ihe  event  is  of  sadi  a 
•that  the  Author  of  it  must  know  the  heart  and  all  the  dr- 
of  the  sinner.    There  is  divine  toisdom;  because  liie 
••feni  is  not  only  good  in'  itself,  but  is  designed  and  adapted  to  pro- 
Moto  liie  most  desirable  ends.    There  is  benevolenee;  becausetibe 
.eiiot  secures  happiness  to  the  converted  sinner,  and  to  the  kingdom 
ot  God.    There  is  Justice  too ;  because  the  event  takes  place  pure- 
J(jr  on  the  ground  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  by  which  the  justioe 
jd  God  was  displayed  and  the  penalty  of  the  law  answered.    Thete 
m-merey;  because  the  object  of  divine  favor  is  miserable;  and 
tlMre  is  gr(ioe  ;  because  the  object  is  ill-deserving.    There  is  divine 
.holmue;  because  the  event  shows  God  to  be  '^  of  purer  eyes  than 
ip  behidd  iniquity,"  and  to  be  an  immutable  friend  of  holiness.    And 
ttere  is  eovereignty;  because  iiie  conversion  of  this  sinner,  rather 
&an  another,  is  the  dictate  of  the  will  of  Grod,  not  the  will  of 
itteatores ;  and  the  particular  reasons  of  it  lie  beyond  our  ken. 
.-•  Many  instances  might  be  adduced,  in  which  various  divine  pe^ 
Actions  are  clearly  manifested  in  the  same  event ;  in  other  words, 
inwiiic&tfae  same  event  exhibits  those  various  circumstances,  rela- 
tioDB  and  aspects  of  the  divine  operations,  fix)m  which  we  derive 
cor  notions  of  various  divine  attributes.    And  if,  with  a  pure  mind, 
we  eould  perfectly  know  all  the  relations,  circumstances  and  ten- 
dencies of  things,  we  should  undoubtedly  see  that  every  operation 
si  God  really  exhibits  all  his  perfections ;  so  that  oonstantiiy,  in  all 
Mk  works,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  we  should  behold 
mA  admire  the  whole  assemblage  of  excellencies  which  constitate 
lPi.|^eiio«s  eharacter. 
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LECTURE  XVII. 


man's  UNLIKSNB88  TO  GOD. 

In  the  preceding  Lecture  it  was  snggestedy  tiiat  there  is  an  db^ 
nous  fflnulitude  between  our  intenectoal  and  moral  natitre,  aal  Hbfb 
nature  of  Ood ;  and  the  discussion  was  conducted  on  the  prinfl^fc 
that  such  a  similitude  exists.  The  Scripture  representalioa  eft 
dentiy  implies  this.  And  our  own  experience  will  satisfy  ub,  tliak 
our  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  Gk>d,  imply  a  oonscioasiiMi 
that  we  possess  attributes  of  a  similar  kind.  Without  the  fXfUK&am 
exercise  of  such  attributes,  how  could  we  form  an  idea  of  llieiiiai 
anj  other  being  T  How  could  we,  for  example,  have  a  oonceptioti 
of  knowledge  and  benevolence  in  Gk>d,  unless  we  had  sooie  degree 
of  knowledge  and  some  feeling  of  benevolence  in  our ownndndsT 

But  this  likeness  of  the  human  mind  to  the  divine  has  its  limilB. 
As  there  is  a  rimilitude  between  us  and  Gk>d,  there  is  also  a  db- 
rimHitude.  Accordingly  while  the  Scriptures  teach,  that  maniTM 
made  in  the  image  or  likeness  of  (}od,  they  also  teach  that  no  OM 
in  heaven  or  earth  can  be  likened  to  him.  He  truth  is  that,  m 
some  respects,  man  is  like  God,  but,  in  other  respects,  exoee£i||^ 
unlike  him.  Our  tmlikenes$  to  (}od,  which  is  our  present  subjeft, 
appears  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  Jds  exUsten/ctj  Ae  iMtov 
and  extent  of  his  (OtributeSj  and  the  manner  in  tvhich  his  attnbutm 
are  man^ested  in  his  taorks. 

1.  We  are  unUke  God  as  to  the  mode  of  his  existence. 

Created  beings  really  eiist.  Creation  is  not  an  iDnabn-^aa 
appearance  without  a  reality.  The  things  which  are  made  hate  a 
real,  substantial  and  permanent  existence.  But  as  to  the  mode  wd 
dremnstanoea  of  Hmr  axiateneej  they  are  exoeedio^y  dMhiWl 
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flwn  their  Creator.  Tkiir  enftence  le  derived  and  depeodettlL 
Ihej  OTf,  because  God  haa  eau9id  Hhtrn  to  be.  It  la  true  abo^ 
fttt  tfiej  have  enated  only  for  a  time.  Before  that,  ibej  bad  no 
bring.  Tbej  men  notfamg.  In  the  work  of  their  own  creaiioB 
fcqrbad  BO  eoneem  bat  to  be  created.  And  as  they  were  depend- 
flnt  for  the  commencement  of  their  existence,  so  they  are  for  its 
oenluuiaaoe.  They  eoold  no  more  exist  now  withont  Qod,  than 
fliey  eould  have  come  into  being  without  him.  If  he  should  widi- 
boM  his  agency  and  no  longer  cause  them  to  continue  in  being,  Aey 
woold  cease  to  be.  They  will  exist  forever,  because  Qod  will  tat- 
finer  uplidd  them  in  being. 

.  nda  state  of  dependence  belongs  alike  to  all  created  beings. 
Bie  U^est  are  as  far  from  possessing  an  independent  CTistaiiee, 
istiie  lowest ;  the  most  powerful,  as  the  feeblest ;  the  archaagri, 
m  ibb  innnt.  Nor  do  creatures  grow  less  dependent,  or  make 
vy  approaches  towards  independence,  by  their  long  coniinuaiiee 
hi  being.  After  they  have  existed  thousands  and  millionB  ef 
ysan,  Ihey  win  hang  upon  the  power  of  Otoi  as  much  aa  th^  do 
hi  tiiia  ehiidhood  of  their  being. 

In  an  these  respects,  (Jod's  mode  of  existence  is  widely  difier- 
ent  from  ours.  He  exists  in  and  of  himself.  It  was  not  owing  to 
IBJ  cause  whateyer,  that  he  eternally  existed.  He  was  not  the 
ettoae  of  himself,  though  he  was  of  all  other  things.  And  as  there 
Ms  nothing  which  caused  his  existence  at  the  beginning,  so  there 
b  no  cause  of  his  continuing  to  be.  His  existence  is,  in  aU 
leqpects,  without  a  cause.  We  can  account  for  the  existence  of 
\bSMr  beings,  by  referring  to  Grod  as  the  cause  that  produced  them. 
But  if  you  ask,  what  was  the  cause  of  Gh)d's  existence  ?  I  an- 
iwer,  it  had  no  cause.  His  perfect,  absolute  mode  of  existence 
Mongli  to  one  Bemg  only.  It  is  so  superior  to  our  mode  of  bring, 
ftat  fliere  is  no  language  which  can  adequately  describe  it.  AU 
fhat  Ood  has  done  to  represent  it  to  us,  is  to  say,  I  am  tsat  I  am. 
'  It  is  also  true,  that  the  powerf  and  faeultie9  which  bekmg  to  us 
*'  t^  enthrely  dependent.  We  should  have  no  reason,  no  memoiy, 
fio  power  of  thought  or  feeEng,  if  Qoi  riiould  cease  to  uphold 
feefee  tmMm  of  oor  ndnds.    And  so  it  wiU  be  widi 
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B«t  liie  attriboies  of  God  are  peifeoil J  indepeiidMit  If.jQa.Mky 
haw  we  can  account  finr  it  that  God  is  wise,  and  poweifid  and  good^ 
isBtaad  of  being  ignorant,  and  weak  and  wkked;  I  tamwttfim 
oannot  account  finr  it.  To  account  fin*  anything  is  to  ince  it  ta 
an  adequate  canae.  But  God's  being  wise,  and  poweifiil  and 
good  does  not  depend  on  any  caose.  % 

Again ;  it  inseparably  belongs  to  created  beings,  tibat  Hiey  enak 
in  tinu.  Their  whole  being,  however  long  continned,  mu  ba 
neasored  by  time.  We  began  to  live  at  such  a  time,  and  we  kara 
fifed  so  many  years.  These  years  measore  our  existence. —Bow 
(dd  art  thou  ?  Your  answer  wiU  show  the  length  of  time  tm0$ 
yon  began  to  be.  Our  existence  after  death  may  be  meaaimd  by 
time,  as  really  as  before.  It  is  said  indeed,  that  we  shall  go  iait 
eternity.  The  meaning  is,  that  we  shall  go  into  a  itaU  fliat  wiD 
be  etenial,  or  endless.  But  that  endless  state  of  bein^f  will  alwi^ 
be  measured  by  time.  Adam,  we  suppose,  is  nearly  six  flionsaod 
yiean  dd ;  that  is,  it  is  nearly  six  thousand  years  since  his  oret^ 
tion*  By  and  by  we  shall  be  as  old  as  Adam  now  is.  Bat  Aja 
win  be  mere  childhood,  compared  with  what  will  follow.  After  A 
iridic  we  shall  look  back  to  the  time  of  our  birth,  and  shall  ^Mak 
of  being  ten  thousand  years  or  ten  millions  of  years  old,  as  fiunit 
larly  as  we  now  speak  of  being*  twenty,  or  forty,  or  seventy  yeaai 
dd.     Such  is  our  mode  of  being. 

But  how  is  it  with  God  ?  When  did  he  begm  to  exist  7  Never. 
Bjs  existence  has  no  such  relation  to  time,  as  our  existence  haa» 
It  cannot  be  measured  by  time.  You  cannot  say,  God  was  ten 
thousand  years,  or  ten  millions  of  years  old,  when  he  created  Ubib 
world.  This  would  make  him  like  a  created  being,  and  would 
plunge  us  into  the  absurdity  of  holding,  that  before  tbe  period 
mentioned,  he  did  not  exist ;  in  other  words,  tiiat  there  wia  • 
time  when  there  was  no  (jod ;  fix>m  which  it  would  certainly  fiit 
low,  that  there  never  would  be  a  God.  Grod  inhabits  etermi^f^ 
not  time.  [Dme  is  not  attributable  to  him.  We  cannot  say,  God 
la  older  now  than  he  was  at  the  creation.  The  time  whidi  hat 
passed  away  since  the  creation,  relates  to  the  things  whieh  an 
made,  not  to  him  that  made  them.    And  all  the  yean  whidi  wiD 
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swaj  in  firtore  time,  and  lAich  wiD  eoo&amlfy  awrotaa  onnr 
ige,  irS  not  increaBe  Oed's  age.  What  we  call  age  does  not 
bdoBg  to  God.  Our  minda  are  ee  conatitated,  and  we  ave  ae 
•ecqatoiBed  to  BMasore  ereatod  exiatence  by  tioie,  tlial  we  find  it 
h^maaBilii  te  ibm  an j  clear  and  adequate  idea  of  Hys  pe<xfiar 
node  <^  God*8  existence.  We  know  that  lua  bemg  is  not  meaa 
vied  hj  time,  as  one  is.  Here  we  stop.  Or  if  we  trj  to  go  te- 
tter, and  to  think  ont  what  this  pecoHar,  this  aboolute  mode  ef 
Mag  is,  we  soon  discover  the  littleness  and  weakness  of  ear 
toieds,  and  oar  attempts  end,  or  ought  to  end,  in  profiwad 
hhneut  and  wonder ;  and  we  exclum,  ^  who  in  the  beeTons 
baeemparedtolbeLord?"  '' Who  can  find  out  the  Ahu(^  is 
pstfeotioa?'' 

Birt  there  is  stillanolher  point  of  nnlikeness.  We  lean  ften  llie 
Beiii^mcs,  that  God  ensts  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  ftak 
eaeh  ef  these  is  a  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  and  poaseaseaaB 
Arine  perfections ;  that  liie  Father  is  God,  the  Son  God,  and  Hkm 
Eely  Spirit  God ;  —  not  three  Gods,  bat  one  God.  The  saoiel 
WiHera  also  teach,  fliat  all  personal  properties,  relations  and  aoti 
Mong  to  each  of  tiiese  three.  They  speak  of  each  as  a  persoe 
«>«ef  one  as  really  as  the  other.  There  is  as  mach  evidence  from 
As  Bible  Ihat  the  Son  of  God  is  a  person,  as  th^t  the  Father  is  a 
person.  And  there  is  the  same  kind  of  evidence  that  the  Hcdy 
Sprit  is  a  person.  And  if  those  who  spake  as  they  were  moved 
hyVmd  Holy  Ghost,  represented  these  three  as  persons ;  it  is  pro- 
^finrnssotoconceiveof  them,  and  so  to  speak  of  them.  And  yet 
flMre  is  nothing  revealed  more  plainly  and  decidedly,  tbaa  that 
4ere  is  only  one  Qod,  Thas  following  the  goidance  of  the  Sci^ 
we  believe  and  nuMntain  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  wUdi 
three  in  one '^  three  per9on8  in  <ms  Chd.  Andthesaeied 
writers  interweave  this  pecoliarity  in  the  mode  of  the  divine  eadit^ 
soee,  with  the  whole  wcurk  of  redemption,  and  with  the  W€A  ef 
creation  and  providence  also,  the  Sonof  God  being  associated  wifli 
fte  nther  in  creating,  preservmg  and  governing  the  worid,as  weD 
m  m  redeeming  it. 

B«t  what  is  there  in  man  or  angri,  that  resembles  this  pecaliB^ 
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iij  m  the  mode  <^  the  divine  eziflteneeT  It  is  often  the  ciie,  that 
three  or  more  hnman  persons  are  united  together  in  a  sodety,  and 
in  the  aooomplishment  of  some  object.  The  vnion  is  sometimes 
itaej  intimate  and  close.  The  persons  thus  united  have  a  common 
interest,  and  are  joined  together  in  a  o(»nmon  aflfectkm ;  so  fhat^  in 
a  limited  sense,  they  may  be  said  to  be  one — one  in  affection,  in 
object,  and  in  interest.  In  ttiis  sense  Christians  ought  to  be  one ; 
and  their  uni<m  should  in  this  way  resemble  the  union  between  fha 
Father  and  the  Son.  But  then  the  followers  of  Christ,  thou^ 
miited  in  this  manner,  are  distinct  beingB,  as  well  as  distinct  pep> 
eons.  They  have  a  moral  likeness  to  one  another^  but  not  one  and 
the  same  individual  nature.  The  nature  of  each  belongs  stricfly 
and  truly  to  him  only,  not  to  the  other.  Paul's  intelligent  natore 
was  not  Peter's,  or  John's,  any  more  than  his  body.  Peter  had 
an  inteihgent  nature  of  his  own  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  Pad 
and  John.  They  were  three  persons,  three  men,  three  wiMffmst 
hmngs,  each  having  his  own  distinct  and  separate  eidstrace.  Us  own 
body,  his  own  mind,  his  own  heart,  his  own  agency.  They  were  as 
much  three  distinct  men,  three  distinct  individual  beings,  as  thon^ 
no  union  of  affection  or  interest  had  existed  between  them.  Here 
then  the  resemblance  entirely  fails.  The  three  persons  in  the  God* 
head  are  not  three  distinct  bemgs,  —  they  are  not  three  Gods. 
Jehovah  is  one  Grod,  not  three  Gods.  The  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Sprit  are  not  only  united  in  affection  and  interest  and  action,  bat 
are  partakers  of  the  same  individual  divine  nature.  The  divine 
nature  of  the  Father  is,  strictly,  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  divine  perfection  of  the  Son  is  identically 
one  and  the  same  with  the  divme  perfection  of  the  Father.  The 
same  individual  perfection  is  the  perfection  of  the  three.  Th^ 
have  not  three  similar  natures — three  Godheads  which  are  alike. 
But  the  Godhead  of  the  three  is  one  and  the  same  Grodhead.  So  thai 
'it  becomes  perfectly  evident,  that  there  is  no  created  being  in  heaven 
or  earth  that  can,  in  this  respect,  be  likened  unto  God.  And  eveij 
attenqpt  to  find  out  something  among  men,  that  has  a  strict  analogy 
to  the  divine  Trinity,  must  end  in  disappointment  and  confusioa. 
Ihoee  who  go  upon  the  principle  that  there  must  be  some  analogyi 
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•nl  tfiat  DO  Trinity  in  the  Godhead  can  be  admitted  which  la  a  de- 
parture firom  aD  analogy^  or  ia  entirely  different  from  anything 
fbond  among  created  beings,  wiU  certainly  err  from  the  tmth.  For 
aofiiing  ia  more  obviona,  ihan  that  the  doctrine  of  Father,  Soa  and 
Hdy  Spirit,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  is  as  distant  from  aU  aiiF 
ak^es  found  amcmg  creatures,  as  the  east  is  fit)m  the  west. 

Now  if  it  is  reasonable  to  reject  tiie  Scripture  doctrine  of  Hkm 
Trinityi  because  there  is  nothing  like  it  among  created  beings ;  it 
is  just  as  reasonable  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  God's  existing  without 
a  oauae,  and  without  a  beginning.  For  you  have  the  same  reason 
to  diabelieye  God's  uncaused  and  eternal  existence,  as  to  disbelievt 
tba  teachmgs  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit.  God's  uncaused,  eternal  existence  is  as  distant  from  aD 
anak^— as  unlike  to  anything  of  which  you  are  conscioua  in 
yoonatves,  or  which  can  be  found  among  created  beingii,  aa  his  «»• 
istipg  in  three  distinct  persons.  And  who  that  has  confMlence.  in 
Ae  teachings  of  his  word  can  doubt,  that  hU  existing  a$  a  nimtjf 
i$m  a$  trufy  hdong  to  the  abwliUe  perfection  of  his  nature^  as  his 
mistinff  without  a  beginmng  and  without  a  cause  f 

Let  me  add,  that  as  there  is  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  mode 
of  God's  existence  in  the  respects  above  mentioned,  it  is  natural  to 
eq)ect  that  he  will  exhibit  other  peculiarities.  It  is  not  my  pre- 
Hnt  object  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  taking  it  just 
as  it  stands  in  the  word  of  God,  to  show  that  a  mode  of  existence 
10  angular,  so  incapable  of  explanation,  and  so  confounding  to  the 
littleness  and  imbecility  of  our  minds,  is  nothing  incredible.  '  Pe- 
onliarities^  mysteries,  attributes,  which  distance  all  analogies  and 
baffle  aU  attempts  at  explanation,  and  which  infinitely  surpass  the 
power  of  the  human  mtellect,  are  certainly  to  be  looked  for  in  regard 
to  that  glorious  Being,  whose  name  is  Jehovah.  And  if  he  should 
be  pleased  to  make  known  other  peculiarities  of  his  nature,  as 
Btystorious  and  incomprehensible  as  those  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  we  ought  implicitly  to  believe  them ;  and  in  thus  impli- 
citly believing  whatever  the  eternal  God  is  pleased  to  reveal  to  us, 
m  do  what  is  most  befitting  rational  being?.  For  there  can  be 
no  more  suitable  exercise  of  reason  than  to  befiniteBitfaout  hest 
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llAuim  and  Willi  iaqplicit  o<»fid6ooG,  whateycr  Ood  ahall-deeliMw 
It  beeomes  110^  as  rataonal  beingi,  to  say  bom  the  hemti^  ^^  flynki 
heady  tor  thy  eervant  bearotlu"  All  Hm  iaoanfK\M9omiAe  4o^ 
kbes  taugjht  m  tbe  word  of  God  aboukl  find  a  ready  vecepSoa  m 
oar  wajtiog  mkidA.  And  m  ovor  laiowle€^  of  Gad  ippioaaog,  «• 
expect  to  discover  sew  mysteries  in  his  chaEacter,  and  to  find  &• 
irtooBipralMBsible  doctrines  already  tau^t  us,  stSl  sisre  OTidaatly 
inooBipreheisibie.  And  is  it  not  dear,  &at  conteniplBtnig  and 
noeiring  doctrines  so  high,  00  pn^ound,  so  traosoeBdenty  wffl  foO" 
dnoe  ft  hmdUing  sense  of  our  ignorance  and  littkness,  and  w31|  at 
the  same  time,  beget  sudi  sentiments  of  ^OToat  nevwmitis  aai 
artifiirhmfnt,  as  will  enlarge  and  ennoble  our  minds,  Md  fit  oi  Imt 
ike  suUimer  woidiip  of  the  woiid  above, — where  we  shafl  ait 
flK>ra  and  more  clearly,  throu^  endless  ages,  what  veascm  vp 
Imrt  to  exdaim,  who  in  heaven  or  earth  can  be  eo«pai>ad  ta  %0 
•tenudOod? 

I  proceed  laow,  in  the  second  place,  to  illustrate  our  iwHIni 
mes  to  Ood  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  extegd  of  his  aittefliwtis. 

Tom  your  thou^ts  then  to  &e  power  of  God.  Aioeording  in 
flie  Scriptures,  he  doeth  whatsoever  he  pleaseth.  He  is  able  to 
acoomplish  whatever  his  infinite  understanding  conceives,  and  his 
infinite  benevolence  desires.  See  what  the  omnipotence  of  God 
kas  accomplished,  and  does  accomf^h  continually.  Think  «f  the 
power  to  create  —  the  power  to  cause  a  real  existence,  whidb 
before  was  not.  Once  there  was  no  sun,  no  meon,  no  {Janets  or 
stars,  no  created  beiog.  God  was,  and  God  only«  Gonsidsr  now 
tiie  power  which  brought  the  vast  universe  into  being,-— *whiidi 
gave  permanent  existence  to  the  bodies  around  us,  to  worlds  wo 
somerous,  so  vast,  so  distant  from  us  and  &om  one  ano&er'— to  a 
vniverse,  in  comparison  wit3i  which  this  world  of  ours  is  but  adrof) 
te  tibe  ocean.  Think  too  of  the  power  neoessary  to  tqJMd  te 
on,  planets  and  stars  —  the  millions  of  systems  spread  ikoKfOf^ 
bowndless  spaoe !  What  is  the  power  of  man  compared  with  tfas 
power  of  tiie  Creator  and  Preserver  of  this  furMtmng  univeraaf 
Who  has  an  arm  like  God  ?  No  words  can  express  tbe  dkianaa 
between  the  power  which  belongi  to  ns,  and  tbe  omBipote&ea  ml 
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Qod*    If  I  flhoold  say,  it  ib  as  a  particle  of  dust  to  ten  thousand 
wodds ;  I  should  still  fall  of  setting  forth  the  disparity. 

Sui  the  power  which  we  possess  is  exceedingly  unlike  to  God's, 
wt  only  ja  degree,  bub  in  its  nature  and  circumstances.  Our 
pflw^  18  ^Bonstaotly  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  God. 
W«  oaimot  moye,  or  speak,  or  think,  without  God's  constant 
ageney.  We  haye  but  little  power-— so  littie  in  comparison  with 
Qod'a  power,  iiuit  it  is  not  morOij  to  be  mentioned.  And  evea 
this  little  power  of  ours  is  every  moment  dependent  on  God'a 
pkaaore.  But  the  power  of  Gtxl  depends  not  on  any  other  being. 
Ritf  ahadutely  his  own. 

AgMD ;  God,  in  liie  exercise  (^  his  power,  aets  without  anything 
Ska  human  effinrt  or  labor.     To  him  tiiere  is  nothing  diflScult,  notik- 
iig  hard  to  be  dcme.     He  accomplishes  the  greatest  work  as  easily 
m  the  leeat.     Had  he  pleased,  he  could  have  begun  and  finished 
the  work  of  creation  in  an  instant.     He  could  have  brou^t  the 
met  nniyexse  into  being  so  suddenly,  that  there  would  have  been 
Qp  jnterval  of  time  between  the  commencem^it  and  the  completion 
tf  the  work  —  not  a  moment  between  the  existence  of  millions  of 
mnids,  and  of  the  nothing  which  preceded.     Compared  with  this, 
what  is  the  power  of  man,  who  is  obliged  to  labor  so  hard  to  do  his 
btle  task !  —  In  the  exercise  of  our  power,  we  soon  grow  weary. 
Ihe  beginning  of  labor  may  be  pleasant,  but  after  a  little  time  it 
keoomes  tiresome.     J£  we  put  forth  great  efforts,  if  wc  task  our 
yowers  to  the  utmost,  we  are  soon  exhausted,  and  require  rest. 
Sow  different  is  it  with  the  almighty,  who  sustains  and  moves  ten 
ttousand  worlds,  and  does  it  contmually,  and  will  do  it  forever, 
vithout  fatigue  or  need  of  rest !     It  requires  a  wonderful  exercise 
of  power  for  God  to  do  what  he  does  in  this  world  of  ourSj  —  to 
opiuse  the  daily  and  the  a^musd  motions  of  the  earth,  to  direct  the  sea- 
Mis,  te  produce  thunder  and  lightning,  tempests  and  earthquakes, 
ipd  to  sustam  and  govern  so  many  millions  of  minds  —  to  do  all 
this  day  and  night,  through  the  year,  and  &om  year  to  year,  and 
from  century  io  century,  without^a  moment's  intermission.     But  he 
continually  performs  a  work  ten  thousand  times  as  great,  as  what 
he  does  in  this  wcHrld.    And  though  it  mal^ea  i||^||^^d  weaiy 
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even  to  think  of  such  mighty  and  mcessant  action ;  jet  God 
"  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary." 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  noticed.  We  have  power  to  act 
in  only  one  place  at  the  same  time.  But  Grod  has  power  to  act  al 
the  same  time  in  all  parts  of  this  world,  and  in  other  worlds  with- 
out number — worlds  which  are  so  far  from  us  and  from  each  otht- 
er,  that  no  number  can  express  and  no  finite  mind  conceive  the 
distances.  Different  men  have  power  to  act  in  diflferent  places, 
one  here  and  another  there,  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  not  oijte 
God  who  exerts  his  power  in  this  place,  and  another  in  that  place, 

—  one  God  in  this  world,  another  in  the  sun,  another  in  each  of 
iiie  planets,  another  in  each  of  the  stars.  It  is  one  and  i^e  same 
God,  who  at  the  same  time  puts  forth  his  power  here,  and  there, 
and  everywhere  through  the  immeasurable  creation. 

This  unlikeness  of  man  to  God  appears  also  in  respect  to 
knowledge. 

The  intelligence  with  which  we  are  endued  is  always  very  liia- 
ited,  and  at  the  beginning  of  our  hfe  is  scarcely  discernible.  Ajod 
though  we  may  grow  in  knowledge  forever,  the  objects  of  knowl- 
edge are  such  in  their  nature  and  extent,  that  they  will  always  be 
immeasurably  above  us  and  beyond  us,  so  that  it  will  always  be 
true,  that  "  we  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing.*'  But  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  without  limits,  and  is  incapable  of  being 
enlarged.  It  was  as  extensive  and  as  perfect  from  eternity,  as  it 
is  now.  God  does  not  investigate  subjects,  and  pursue  processes 
of  reasoning  to  discover  truth,  aa  we  do.  God  never  fearn«  any- 
thing ;  because  there  is  nothing  which  he  does  not  already  per- 
fectly know.  All  that  has  taken  place  since  the  creation,  all  the 
operations  which  have  been  going  on,  all  the  disclosures  which 
have  been  made  in  the  vast  and  complicated  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, consisting  of  parts  so  numerous,  so  multiform,  and  so  distant, 
have  added  nothing  to  the  knowledge  of  God  —  have  not  ^Fen 
him  one  new  conception.     And  all  that  will  take  place  hereafter 

—  the  revolutions  in  our  world,  the  life  and  death  of  all  the  mill- 
ions of  human  beings  in  future  ages,  the  final  conflagration,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  proceedings  of  the  great  day,  the 
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irliole  future  history  of  heaven,  and  of  hell,  and  of  all  worlds — 
which  will  communicate  an  inconceivable  amount  of  knowledge  to 
ttie  minds  of  created  beings — knowledge  of  things  entirely  new, 
ttnd  clearer  knowledge  of  what  they  began  to  know  before  —  aD 
tbis  will  communicate  no  new  knowledge,  and  no  additional  clear- 
of  knowledge,  to  the  mind  of  God  —  no,  not  a  single  thou^t 
conception  which  he  had  not  from  eternity.     Where  each  one 
of  us  shaU  stand  at  the  judgment  day  —  where  we  and  our  friends 
Wkud  all  our  fellow  men  shall  be,  and  what  we  shall  be,  ten  thousand 
after  the  judgment  day,  is  as  perfectiy  known  to  (jod  now, 
it  will  be  then.     Many  self-deceived  sinners  will  doubtlesB  be 
^ready  suiprised  to  find  what  their  condition  is  in  the  i^orld  to 
«ome.     And  probably  many  humble,  doubting  Christians  will  be 
surprised  to  find  in  what  a  blessed  condition  they  are  beycmd  the 
£rave.     But  none  of  these  events  will  be  new  or  surprising  to 
€k)d.    All  those  things,  which  are  dark  and  mysterious  to  us,  are 
perfectly  plain  and  clear  to  the  divine  mind.     Our  eye  caimot  see 
ttiough  the  clouds  and  darkness  often  spread  over  us  and  azound 
us.     But  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.     We  can- 
not know  any  one  thing  half  so  perfectiy,  as  God  knows  all  things. 
Our  minds  are  such,  that  we  can  properly  attend  to  but  one 
tiling  at  a  time.     And  to  do  what  is  necessary  in  regard  to  the 
variety  of  objects  from  time  to  time  presented  before  us,  we  are 
obliged  to  dismiss  one  subject  and  one  set  of  thoughts,  to  make 
room  for  others.     As  our  minds  are  so  small,  and  can  contain  so 
little  at  once,  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  constant  change.    We  are 
obliged  to  do  at  different  times,  what  a  mind,  freed  from  this  nar- 
rowness, might  do  at  the  same  time.     Our  knowledge,  thougli  it 
may  be  considerable  in  the  final  amount,  is  all  cut  up  into  parts. 
And  we  are  in  the  actual  possession  and  exercise  of  only  a  littie 
part  at  any  one  time.     We  think  of  one  thing  now,  and  of  another 
afterwards.     Thus  we  attempt  to  make  up,  hj  change  of  mental 
action,  the  deficiences  which  arise  from  the  smallness  of  our 
capacities.    In  all  these  respects  how  unlike  are  we  to  God !    He 
flunks  of  all  thmgs,  and  knows  all  things,  at  the  same  time,  and  at 
aU  times.    He  never  dismisseB  one  subject  or  oneJhouriit  to  make 
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room  for  others.  No  idea  over  passes  out  of  his  mind,  none  ertr 
comes  into  it.  Not  that  his  mind  is  unemployed  and  quiescent,  as 
pagan  philosophy  sometimes  represents.  The  mind  of  God  is 
always  active,  and  active  in  a  manner  and  degree  infimtely  alxrre 
any  created  mind.  Mental  action  in  us,  being  the  consequence  of 
our  limited  faculties,  must  always  be  marked  with  imperfectioii. 
But  God  thinks  and  knows  in  a  manner  correspondent  with  his 
absolute  perfection.  We  are  conscious  of  a  degree  of  activity  in 
our  minds,  when  we  contemplate  a  single  object,  and  have  a  few 
clear,  distinct  thoughts.  How  infinitely  superior  is  inteHectual 
ac^n  in  the  mind  of  God,  who  sees  all  things  past,  present,  nd 
luture'at  once.  In  him  there  is  one  act  of  boundless  intelligesee 
«-^one  all  comprehensive,  infinite,  imchangeaUe  1ihoiight-*^iiih 
changeable  not  from  its  inactivity,  but  from  its  unlimited  perfiao- 
iion,  —  the  act  of  the  divine  intelligence  being  in  proportion  to  file 
l^undlesffliess  of  tiie  divine  mind^  and  the  boundlessness  of  Ae 
objects  of  knowledge. 

I  shall  mention  only  one  more  point  of  dissimiliinde  between  oir 
knowledge  and  the  knowledge  of  God.  Althou^  we  know  our 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  directly,  by  an  inwajrd  eoosdoosnesff ; 
we  have  no  faculty  which  enables  as  to  look  immediately  and 
directly  into  the  minds  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  —  or  epven  to  knoiw 
that  they  have  minds,  except  by  means  of  external  £dgns.  Here 
we  find  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  God.  "I  am  he  that  seardh 
eth  the  hearts  and  trieth  the  reins  of  the  children  of  men.**  Cfod 
has  an  eye  that  looks  into  our  hearts  directly.  All  the  chambers 
of  our  minds  are  open  to  his  view.  There  is  no  deep,  dark  recess 
withm  us,  no  secret  intention,  wish,  or  inclination,  no  motive  or 
spring  of  action,  which  is  concealed  from  him.  What  is  concealed 
fix»m  all  others,  and  even  from  ourselves,  is  naked  and  open  to 
him.  And  he  has  not  only  a  direct  but  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  minds  in  the  universe.  How  inconceivable  is  the  nconber  of 
those  who  have  been  and  are  and  will  be  inhabitants  of  this  world| 
and  of  those  higher  orders  of  intelligent  beings  who  inhabit  tbe 
great  system  of  worlds,  of  which  we  make  so  small  a  part !  The 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  a  siugle  mind — who  can  numbev  thens  T 
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Bat  when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  myriads  of  minds  in  Grod's 
wide  creation,  and  attempt  to  conceive  of  the  millions  and  millions 
of  intelligent  and  moral  exercises  which  they  put  forth  every 
moment,  we  are  lost  in  the  subject,  and  are  as  unable  to  form  any 
just  conception  of  it,  as  we  are  of  infinity  itself.  But  it  is  all  per^ 
fectly  known  to  God.  He  sees  clearly,  sees  at  a  glance,  sees 
oonstantiy,  sees  with  perfect  ease,  yea,  he  cannot  but  see,  all  the 
thoughts  and  desires  and  emotions  of  all  created  minds  —  all  that 
diey  have  had,  all  that  they  now  have,  and  all  that  they  will  have, 
bk  an  endless  hereafter.  The  disclosures  of  the  last  day  will  dis- 
pose nothing  to  God.  He  will  need  no  witnesses  to  give  him 
information.  He  himself  has  seen  and  he  perfectly  recollects  all 
the  inward  as  well  as  outward  acts  of  his  creatures. 

But  God  has  knowledge  of  an  object  which  infinitely  transcends 
flie  created  universe.  JBe  knmva  himself.  He  knows  his  own 
uncaused,  infinite,  eternal  bemg,  —  his  Tri-unity  —  all  his  attri- 
bates — all  his  thoughts  and  purposes.  He  knows  his  own  boimd- 
less  mind,  fuid  his  boundless  blessedness ;  and  hfi  knows  —  shall  I 
say — his  oum  infinite  knowledge.  This  instance  of  God's  knowl- 
edge infinitely  exceeds  all  others.  No  language  of  man  or  angel 
can  duly  express  it.  The  words  of  inspiration  are  the  best  we  can 
have,  to  utter  what  is  unutterable :  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches 
both  of  ihe  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  ! 

We  come  now  to  the  benevolence,  or  goodness  of  God.  And 
how  unlike  is  this  to  what  we  call  benevolence  or  goodness  in  our- 
selves !  In  our  unrenewed  state,  we  have  no  benevolence  or  good- 
ness in  the  higher  sense  ;  I  mean  such  as  belongs  to  God  and  holy 
beings.  And  if,  by  the  renewal  of  the  Spirit,  we  are  made  the 
subjects  of  holy  love  ;  that  love  is  still  mixed  with  much  selfishness, 
udk  exceedingly  unlike  to  the  unmixed,  pure,  perfect  benevolence 
of  God.  Its  unlikeness  is  very  apparent  in  regard  to  its  extent. 
The  love  of  God  has  a  height,  and  depth,  and  length,  and  breadth 
passing  all  understanding.  Our  benevolence  is  at  best  confined 
within  narrow  limits.  We  think  we  do  well  if  we  heartily  love  a 
§sm  individuals,  who  are  connected  with  us,  or  near  us.  Our 
benevolence  is  so  circumscribed,  and  so  inactive,  that  we  can  do 
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good  in  onlj  a  very  small  measnre.  Onr  acts  of  love  are  taW 
and  inconstant.  The  principle  of  goodness  in  us  too  seldom  ezerte 
itself,  and  never  extends  beyond  narrow  limits.  Think  now  of 
God,  whose  ^^  tender  mercies  are  orer  all  his  worte;"  whow 
benevolence  is  as  extensive  as  the  universe ;  who  deHgfats  to  do 
good  in  the  largest  measure  ;  who  fills  heaven  and  earth  with  iiii 
fruits  of  his  love.  The  divine  benevolence  is  an  inezhaiistiUa 
fount^n,  continuallj  pouring  forth  streazos  of  bounty  and  Uessedt 
ness  to  every  part  of  the  creation.  It  reaches  to  all  intelligent 
and  all  sensitive  beings.  It  does  good  here,  and  eveiywhere^  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  unwearied  and  incessant  in  bestowing  &?on 
upon  all  men,  even  upon  the  evil  and  unthankful.  What  la  fte 
most  active  benevolence  ever  found  in  the  mind  of  man,  compared 
with  the  ever  active  and  unbounded  love  of  Ood !  If  all  the 
benevolent  affections,  which  have  ever  existed  in  the  hearts  of-  aH 
boly  beings  in  heaven  and  earth,  should  be  collected  together  into 
one  great  and  benevolent  mind ;  what  would  it  be  compared  witii 
the  benevolence  of  God  ?  what  but  a  single  ray  emasnating  fipooi 
that  Sim  which  enlightens  and  blesses  the  universe  ! 

We  shall  now,  in  the  third  place,  consider  our  unlikeness  to  God 
in  respect  to  tJie  manner  in  wMeh  he  exercises  and  man^eiU  ki$  at' 
tributes  in  his  works. 

Our  unlikeness  to  God  in  this  respect  naturally  follows  fiN>m  oar 
unlikeness  to  him  in  regard  to  his  perfections.  The  designs  and 
actions  of  every  being  must  correspond  with  his  nature  and  afttit 
butes.  And  if  God's  nature  and  attributes  are  so  far  above  ours, 
his  purposes  and  proceedings  must  be  so  too.  Can  it  be  snppoeed 
that  we,  with  our  little  minds,  should  think  and  act  like  a  Being 
whose  mind  is  infinite  ?  that  our  ignorance  and  wei^ess  should 
manifest  themselves  in  the  same  manner  with  God's  unbonllided 
knowledge  and  power  ?  — -  and  our  selfishness,  in  the  same  maimer 
with  his  perfect  benevolence  ?  God's  manner  of  acting  is  as  fiff 
above  our  manner  of  acting,  as  his  attributes  are  above  ours.  God 
acts  like  himself.    And  man  acts  like  Atmself . 

All  ow  plans  of  action  are  Mke  our  minds,  of  small  extents  Our 
knolrledge  i^anjfleach  only  to  a  smatt  <»rDle  of  thingi,  and  e«r  pbiif 
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mn  reach  no  fiur&er  than  our  knowledge.     Schemes,  of  human  im- 
dam  may  be  called  large  and  deep  and  snbfime,  in  comparison  wifh 
fteae  which  are  inferior.     But,  in  tmih,  how  little  have  thej  of 
largeness,  depth  or  sublimity !     The  plans  of  the  merchant,  of  the 
seholar,  of  the  literary  man,  and  even  of  the  Christian — how  little 
de  fhej  take  in  of  the  concerns  of  the  world  !  —  how  little  of  the 
eonoeniB  of  a  single  nation,  or  eyen  of  a  smaU  community !    And, 
m  reality,  the  largest  plui  of  any  individual  extends  to  but  a  smaD 
port  of  his  own  personid  interests.     We  know  not  what  the  dr- 
euawtancee  of  ourselves,  our  friends,  and  our  fellow  creatures  may 
be  a  lew  years  hence,  or  even  on  the  morrow ;  and  much  less  what 
tiiey  may  be  in  future  ages.    And  it  would  be  presumption  and 
idly  for  us  to  have  any  jdan  at  all,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowl- 
edge.    Who  of  us  would  think  of  forming  a  scheme  to  be  executed 
a  thousand  or  even  a  hundred  years  hence  ?     Consider  now  the 
great  plan  of  the  onmiscient  God ;  a  plan  which  is  commensurate 
with  his  boundless  knowledge,  comprehending  the  whole  of  this 
woild,  and  all  beings  that  exist  through  the  illimitable  universe. 
The  plan  of  the  divine  mind  relates  to  the  interests  of  every  being 
anl  an  beings  fof  the  present  time,  and  through  ages  of  ages  with- 
out end.     This  great,  divine  plan  is  as  different  from  any  plan  of 
enrs,  ae  the  understanding  of  God  is  from  the  understanding  of  man. 
It  is  obvious  too,  that  the  plan  of  God  is  different  not  only  from 
any  of  our  plans,  but  from  what  we  should  suppose  his  plan  would 
le.    If  such  shortsighted,  imperfect  creatures  as  we  are,  should 
vidertake,  in  our  thoughts,  to  mark  out  a  plan  which  we  should 
■qspose  it  would  be  proper  for  God  to  adopt ;  how  different  it  would 
be  from  the  jAan  which  he  has  seen  to  be  proper !     We  should  un- 
doubtedly fix  upon  a  plan,  that  would  exclude  all  evil.     We  should 
tthk^  that  a  Being  of  unbounded  goodness  and  power  would  adopt 
a'sjrstem,  which  would  contain  holiness  and  happiness  without  mix- 
iare  — a  miiverse  stamped  throughout  with  the  image  of  his  own 
perfect  excellence  and  blessedness.     And  if  one  should  come  and 
leS  us,  for  the  first  time,  that  such  a  system  was  not  the  one  which 
had  been  introduced,  but  that  sin  and  misery  abound  m  some  large 
prwineee  of  tl^  great  mend  empire ;  should  we  not  be  surprised 
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and  astonished^  and  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  information 
must  be  false ;  or  if  true,  that  God  must  be  deficient  either  in 
benevolence,  in  Tnsdom,  or  in  power  ?  But  we  find  that  the  system 
which  God  has  contrived  does  in  fact  involve  a  great  amount  of 
evil ;  that  important  parts  of  the  creation  are  dreadfully  marred| 
and  are  likely  to  be  marred  forever,  with  sin  and  misery.  And  it 
is  very  certain  too,  that  God  has  not  adopted  such  a  mixed  system 
from  any  deficiency  of  either  wisdom,  or  power,  or  benevolence.  If 
you  ask,  why  God  has  fixed  upon  a  plan  so  difierent  from  what  we 
should  have  thought  proper  ;  I  answer,  because  he  is  a  Being  so 
different  from  what  we  are.  He  has  chosen  a  system  so  exceeding- 
ly diverse  from  anything  we  should  have  imagined,  because  Ke  is 
God,  and  has  wisdom  and  goodness  infinitely  above  ours.  In  this 
view,  that  which  distinguishes  God's  system  from  what  we  should 
have  expected,  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  such  as  it  is>  so  xm- 
like  what  we  should  have  supposed,  because^  it  is  God's  plan,  re- 
sulting from  that  divine  wisdom,  which  is  far  out  of  sight  to  us,  and 
from  that  benevolence,  which  is  as  much  larger  than  ours,  as  in-. 
finity  is  larger  than  our  littleness  and  nothingness. 

Here  is  the  end  of  our  reasoning.  God's  designs  dififer  from 
ours  because  he  differs  from  us.  And  our  designs  are  not  God's, 
because  we  are  not  God.  As  to  our  looking  into  God's  system  as 
he  does,  and  imderstanding,  as  he  does,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it, 
and  the  specific  reasons  why  he  chose  it ;  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  it. 
We  are  as  unable  to  comprehend  the  particular  grounds  of  God'a 
great  plan,  as  we  are  to  comprehend  those  absolute  perfections  of 
his  from  which  that  plan  resulted.  No  created  being  can  entei 
into  the  infinite  mind  of  God,  and  think  as  he  thinks,  judge  as  he 
judges,  and  choose  as  he  chooses,  in  regard  to  the  system  of  the 
universe.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  that  system,  if  we  are  satis- 
fied at  all,  not  because  we  have  minds  large  enough  to  comprehend 
it,  but  simply  because  it  is  God's  system.  Our  satisfaction  must 
come  in  the  way  of  implicit  confidence  in  him.  We  are  not  to 
reason  out  the  wisdom  or  goodness  of  the  system,  but  to  believe  it. 
And  we  may  be  sure,  that  a  humble,  childlike,  confiding  disposi- 
tion is  more  pleaong  to  God,  than  the  understanding  of  Gabriel. 
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But  God's  unlikeness  to  us  appears  not  only  in  the  plan  of  the 
niverse  Trhich  he  has  adopted,  but  in  the  execution  of  ^t  {dan. 
The  manner  in  which  God  exercises  and  displays  his  attributes  m 
aD  the  departments  of  his  providence,  is  exceedingly  different 
fipom  what  our  wisdom  wovdd  dictate  ;  so  that  the  judgments  we 
ferm  from  the  mere  use  of  our  rational  faculties,  are  continually 
OQHtradicted  by  the  course  of  God's  administration.    The  way  m 
which  God  orders  thmgs  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  moral 
e?il,  is  widely  different  from  what  we  should  think  best.     Goft- 
ader  the  first  human  ein,    God  placed  the  parents  of  our  rie^  in 
ffikn,  m  a  state  of  innocence.    After  a  while  the  serpent  Ss9W 
■ear  to  the  woman  to  tempt  her  to  sin^    Now  would  you  aot 
be  iBcfined  to  think,  that  the  Maker  and  Guimiian  of  the  world 
wooM  have  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  woman,  so  lately  boroiiglrt 
vto  b^g,  and  in  behalf  of  her  husband,  and  of  the  whole  ht- 
wan  raee,  and  would  have  enabled  her  to  avoid  or  etereome  a 
tsmpMaon  which  iiireatened  so  much  evil  ?     God  eoold   tttm 
back  fbe  tempter,  or  could  instantly  annihilate  him.    Attd  why 
ihoiild  be  keep  in  existence  that  hateftd  animal,  or  the  more 
batefril  spirit  that  took  possession  of  it,  when  he  saw  that  bo  mooh 
iBBchaef  would  be  the  consequence.      We  are  ready  to  Hakk 
9mtj  little  as  our  benevolence  is,  we  should  have  hastened  to  the 
Ifot,  and  withstood  the  malignant  enemy  that  was  approaohang  tlie 
l^oman  in  the  childhood  of  her  being,  and  shoidd  have  done  aU 
m  our  power  to  iHt>teet  her  from  the  danger  which  threatened  bet. 
And  we  should  suppose  that  God,  who  has  infinite  benevolenee, 
would  most  certamly  have  put  forth  his  hand  to  shield  her  frw 
fte  defligns^  of  the  enemy.     Or  if  God  had  seen  fit  to  try  her, 
M  he  did  Abraham,  we  should  thii^  he  would  have  stood  by  her 
m  flie  hour  of  temptation,  and  would  have  given  her  aoeh  aop- 
pcrt,  that  she  would  have  been  steadfSE^  m  her  allegianoe,  and 
obtamed  a  victory  over  the  most  vile  and  detestable  of  ereaturei. 
Book  would  be  the  natural  dictate  of  our  wisdom  and  oar  be- 
nevdence.    But  did  the  Almighty  God,  who  saw  all  that  was 
going  on,  and  knew  what  would  be  the  conaiouMj^if  he  left  the 
mmuk  m  hm*  feebleness  to  stand  aloD^^rij^^^Hrterpoae  to 
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tarn  back  or  desiax)^  the  tempter,  or  to  shield  the  mother  of  man- 
kind  from  his  fatal  influence  ?  Here  we  see  that,  from  the  oom- 
mencement  of  divine  providence  towards  human  beings,  Qoi 
made  it  perfectly  apparent  that  his  ways  are  not  our  ways. 

Look  also  at  the  consequences  which  followed  from  the  first  trans- 
gression. The  Apostle  makes  a  brief  declaration  of  the  genend 
fitct.  He  says ;  '^  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  aD 
men  to  condemnation;"  '^  By  one  man's  disobedience,  the  many" 
that  is,  the  whole  multitude  of  human  beings,  ''  were  constituted 
flinners."  How  imlike  is  this  arrangement  to  what  we  should 
haye  expected !  The  first  sin  having  taken  place,  we  should  hate 
thought  that  God  would  at  once  arrest  the  evil,  and  sufier  it  to 
prooeed  no  further.  But  instead  of  this,  he  did  in  fitct  so  or- 
der things  in  his  sovereign  providence,  that  all  Adam's  posteritj, 
from  generation  to  generation,  have  become  and  will  become  on- 
ners  in  consequence  of  his  one  offence,  oin  and  ruin,  like  a  mor- 
tal conta^on,  have  spread  fix>m  him  through  the  whde  race  up 
to  this  time,  and  will  continue  so  to  spread  in  all  future  ages.  AH 
have  been  and  all  will  bo  by  nature  children  of  wrath.  —  Grod 
has  power  to  restrain  men  fix)m  sin  —  poAver  to  take  away  from  all 
the  posterity  of  Adam  the  heart  of  stone,  and  give  them  a  heart 
of  flesh.  But  he  has  not  done  it.  He  could,  if  he  pleased, 
bring  every  human  being  into  existence  in  a  state  of  moral  purity, 
as  he  did  Adam,  and  as  he  did  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary.  But  he 
does  not.  He  sees  fit  to  exercise  and  display  his  attributes  in  ft 
manner  exceedingly  different  from  what  our  judgment  would  dic- 
tate —  so  different,  that  we  sometimes  can  hardly  beheve  the 
facts  which  his  word  and  providence  exhibit  before  our  eyes. 
The  arrangement  of  divine  providence,  according  to  which  sin 
and  condemnation  were,  by  Adam's  one  offence,  brought  upon  the 
whole  human  race,  is  wonderful  and  mysterious.  I  mention  it 
now  as  one  instance  illustrative  of  the  general  truth  so  important 
for  us  to  remember,  that  God  is  exceedingly  unlike  to  us,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  displays  his  perfections  in  his  works. 

How  easy  it  would  be  to  trace  out  numerous  instances  of  hi*- 
man  sin,  where  the  mischief  done  was  great,  and  where  firom  our 
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Tiews  of  what  is  desirable,  we  should  suppose  that  the  Almightj 
iroold  have  put  forth  his  hand  to  prevent  it.  See  what  the  first 
bom  of  Adam  and  Eve  did  to  his  pious  brother !  See  the  chit 
dren  of  men,  before  the  flood,  coming  to  that  degree  of  corruption 
which  would  involve  them  in  a  terrible  destruction !  We  should 
fiiink  that  a  God  of  infinite  power  and  love  would  have  interposed 
to  prevent  the  approaching  ruin ;  that  he  would  have  poured  out 
hk  Spirit  and  turned  tiie  hearts  of  men  from  sin  to  righteousness 
—  so  far  at  least,  that  there  should  be  piety  enough  to  preserve 
the  world  from  utter  desolation.  Look  at  the  brethren  of  Joseph, 
fidl  of  ill  will  towards  him,  and  disposed  to  deeds  of  cruelty. 
God  could  have  so  ordered  it  in  his  providence,  that  they  should 
have  no  opportunity  for  tiiose  cruel  deeds.  Or  if  they  were  in 
eiicamstances  &vorable  to  the  exercise  of  their  malignant  feelings, 
God  was  able  to  kindle  up  in  their  hearts  feelings  of  piety  and 
love,  and  to  prevent  the  shocking  deed  of  selling  the  beloved 
yomth  as  a  slave  into  Egypt.  We  should  suppose,  that  a  merciful 
Cfod  would  have  held  back  the  sons  of  Jacob  fix)m  the  commis- 
aon  of  such  a  crime. 

Among  tiie  many  cases  of  evil  doing  which  occur  in  the  history 
of  Grod's  chosen  people,  take  that  of  Jeroboam.  He  was  inclined 
to  conmiit  such  wickedness,  as  would  be  followed  by  the  increas- 
ing corruption  and  misery  of  the  people  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation, and  would  lead  on  to  the  d»struction  of  the  ten  tribes. 
Why  did  not  God  turn  his  heart,  and  make  him  like  David  ?  Or 
why  did  he  nof  cut  short  his  life,  and  place  a  good  man  in  his 
stead  ?  The  same  as  to  the  wicked  kings  of  Judah.  Why  did 
the  Almighty  God  let  them  go  oi>  in  their  wickedness,  till  the 
chosen  tribe,  from  which  the  Redeemer  was  to  proceed,  should 
become  hateful  in  his  sight,  and  be  wasted  away,  and  be  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  ?  And  most  of  all,  we  should  have  thought 
that  God  would  preserve  his  own  beloved  Son  from  the  violence 
of  his  enemies,  and  continue  his  precious  life  through  many  years 
of  the  most  benevolent,  useful  action  ever  known  on  earth.  Then 
again,  after  the  Christian  reli^on  was  planted  in  different  parts  of 
tfafO  world,  and  flourishing  churches  were  established  by  the  labors 
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of  fhe  apostles,  whj  did  Grod  Buffer  fake  teachenB  to  spziQg  op 
and  introdiice  destructiye  errors,  and  to  uoite  tbeir  influence  with 
tlie  powers  of  the  world  aad  the  powera  of  hell,  and  to  bring  19 
iiiat  dreadful  apostasy,  which  has  previuled  for  so  many  ages  I 
Why  has  God  suffered  his  &ir  heritage,  bis  spiritual  kimgdoin,  to 
be  thus  despoiled  of  its  dignity  and  glory,  instead  of  Tnating  it  ^ 
oontinnal  excellence  and  joy  in  all  the  earth  ? 

The  few  instances  above  mentioned,  in  which  moral  evil  haa 
been  sij^red  to  take  place,  show  clearly  that  God  is  exceeding^j 
unlike  to  man,  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  he  manifests  hii 
attzibutes  in  his  works. 

The  same  sentiment  is  impressed  upon  us,  when  we  considar 
the  use  which  God  makes  of  moral  evil,  or  the  end  to  which  Is 
causes  it  to  be  subservient. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us,  by  our  own  wisdom  or  power,  jto 
take  any  one  instance  of  sin,  either  in  ourselves  or  in  others,  and 
to  treat  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  the  evil  effects  whioh  i^ 
is  fitted  to  produce.  Sin  tends  to  evil,  and  to  that  only.  Axi4 
the  evil  which  is  the  appropriate  fruit  of  sin  we  have  no  ability  to 
prevent.  How  dreadful  would  have  been  the  results  of  the  apos- 
tasy of  our  race,  and  of  every  particular  transgression,  had  not 
God's  thoughts  and  ways  been  above  ours !  What  could  we  have 
d<Hie  to  meet  such  a  fearfiil  emergency,  ami  to  make  sin  the  occa- 
sion of  good  ?  But  God  has  done  it.  Wliere  sin  has  abounded, 
@race  has  much  more  abounded.  Our  unrighteousness  has  hee^, 
made  to  commend  the  righteousness  of  God.  —  "  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest "  comes  in  at  the  door  of  man's  ajwstasy.  It  is  our 
disposition  as  sinners,  to  oppose  the  blessed  result.  And  those 
beings  who  are  not  sinners,  and  who  are  disposed  to  bring  about 
such  a  result,  could  not  of  themselves  do  anything  towards  it.  It 
was  the  wisdom  of  the  eternal,  infinite  mind,  and  not  the  wisdom 
of  man,  which  contrived  the  scheme  of  redemption.  It  was  h)B 
love  and  grace  which  led  to  the  choice  of  that  scheme.  It  is  Jiit 
power  which  executes  it.  In  this  great  work  it  is  evident,  that 
tiie  manner  of  God's  exercising  and  displaying  his  attributes  in 
his  administration,  is  far  above  what  any  created  being  could  bATO 
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OQDoriyed.  For  now  the  hosts  of  heaven  wOl  be  full  of  joy  for- 
ever to  see  what  immense  good  the  only  wise  God  will  accomplish, 
bj  means  of  that  most  dreadful  and  deplorable  event,  the  apostasy 
of  our  race.  Their  lamentations  over  a  violated  law,  and  a  fidlen 
world,  will  be  turned  into  songs  of  everlasting  thanksgiving  and 
praise  to  him  who  redeemed  us  by  his  blood. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  use  which  Ood  makes 
of  particular  instances  of  sin.  If  we  had  been  acqmunted  with 
the  conduct  of  Joseph's  brethren,  and  that  only ;  could  we  have 
conceived  of  any  way,  in  which  it  could  be  turned  to  the  accent 
plishment  of  a  great  and  lasting  good  to  Joseph,  to  his  aged  &iher, 
and  to  all  his  brethren  —  good  to  E^gypt,  and  to  the  world  ?  Such 
a  result  was  all  of  God.  ^^  He  meajit  it  for  good,"  and  he  made 
it  subservient  to  good. 

Read  the  story  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus,  suddenly 
cut  off  by  his  enemies,  —  crucified  and  laid  in  a  tomb.  What  an 
appalling  scene!  The  great  Shepherd  smitten — the  sheep  scat- 
tered—  the  hearts  of  the  pious  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  the 
iedgns  of  divine  benevolence  apparently  frustrated !  And  yet  by 
loeans  of  that  tremendous  scene,  God  makes  an  unequalled  display 
of  his  gracious  attributes.  His  almighty  providence  comes  in, 
and  overrules  the  greatest  of  sins  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
most  benevolent  designs  —  the  good  effected  by  the  hand  of  God 
being  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  evil  committed  by  the 
hand  of  men.  That  very  event  which  satanic  malice  labored  so 
earnestly  to  bring  about,  is  made  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom  of 
grace. 

I  might  extend  my  remarks  to  a  much  greater  length  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  show  how  unlike  God  is  to  man,  and 
how  fitf  above  him,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfils  his 
promises  to  his  people,  and  executes  his  threatenings  upon  trans- 
gressors. The  whole  course  of  providence  makes  it  manifest,  that 
God  is  as  high  above  us,  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth. 

The  truth  which  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate,  that  Gtod  is  so 

unlike  to  man,  and  so  far  exalted  above  him,  is  adapted  to  various 

pnctical  uses.    Let  me  apply  it  to  your  consciences  and  hearts. 
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You  see  fiiat  God's  ways  are  in  many  respects  widely  diflforent 
fixnn  man's,  and  that  one  efiect  of  his  administration  is,  ^'  to  con- 
fi>and  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring  to  nought  the  understand- 
iog  of  the  prudent."  Now  are  you  willing  it  should  be  so  ?  Are 
you  willing  to  live  in  Gtni's  world,  upon  this  principle,  that  he 
shall  always  show  himself  unlike  to  us  and  infinitely  aboye  us ; 
that  he  shall  continually  cross  our  self-will,  and  disappoint  our  car- 
nal expectatiims,  and  bring  down  our  high  looks,  and  administer 
things  in  his  providence  according  to  his  own  infiallible  wisdom  ? 
You  have  plans  of  your  own.  Are  you  willing  to  hold  them  sub- 
ject to  Gk)d's  plan  ?  You  exercise  your  own  imagination,  and 
your  own  reason ;  and  you  often  thmk  what  would,  in  your  view, 
be  the  best  course  of  action  for  God  to  pursue.  Will  you  keep  in 
mind  that  God  is  not  man  ?  And  will  you  be  heartily  ready  to 
^ve  up  your  opinions  and  plans,  and  to  acquiesce  entirely  in  God's 
wise  and  holy  pro\idence  ?  Are  you  willing  to  liye  and  act  to 
day,  and  to  morrow,  and  in  all  time  to  come,  on  this  one  principle 
—  that  in  the  future  and  endless  progress  of  the  divine  govenh 
ment  which  is  over  you,  the  eternal  God  shall  rise  higher  and 
higher  in  the  view  of  his  creatures,  and  that  you  shall  come  down 
lower  and  lower  before  liim,  and  that  your  reasonings  and  your 
schemes,  whenever  they  diflfer  from  liis,  shall  be  set  aside  ?  Are 
you  willing  to  feel  your  own  insignificance  and  nothingness  bef<H« 
the  king  of  glory,  and  to  fall  mto  the  current  of  his  holy  adminis- 
tration 7  Are  you  willing  to  be  as  nothing,  and  that  God  should 
be  all  in  all? 
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UNITY  OP    GOD. 

Thb  general  subject  before  us  is  the  character  of  (3od,  as  re- 
Tealed  in  the  Scriptures.* 

The  first  point  to  which  we  shall  turn  our  attention,  is  the  dhin$ 
umitjf. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  I  shall  give  a  particular  and  exact  edE- 
planation  of  Unity.  But  this  I  shall  decline,  for  the  plain  reasob 
that,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  incapable  of  explanation ;  not  becatuto 
it  18  impossible  or  difficult  to  be  understood ;  but  merely  because 
nothing  is  more  eyident.  The  sense  of  the  word  one,  or  unity,  is 
as  dear  and  ob^ous,  and  as  incapable  of  being  analyzed  and  ex- 
plained, as  the  terms  by  which  we  express  any  of  our  Eomple  per- 
ceptions. And  a  man  who  requires  me  to  explain  unifyj  or  one^ 
acts  as  absurdly,  as  if  he  should  require  me  to  explain  red^  or  sweety 
or  harcL  When  I  speak  of  one  man,  one  lion,  or  one  tree,  no  man 
em  be  in  earnest  in  asking  me  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  one. 
He  does  not  need  and  cannot  desire  an  explanation  of  that  which 
he  perfectiy  understands,  and  which  is  as  precise  and  simple  as 

*  In  this  place  I  might  enlarge  on  those  particular  attribotes  of  God,  both  natonl 
aad  Bond,  which  are  commonly  treated  in  systems  of  theology,  and  which  were  al- 
ways attended  to  with  a  deep  and  solemn  interest  in  the  Seminary.  Bnt  I  shall 
eootent  myself,  in  this  publication,  with  the  yery  summary  remarks  already  made 
on  this  extensiye  subject — a  subject  of  paramount  importance,  and  deserving  to  be 
often  and  dearly  exhibited  to  riew  by  christian  ministers.  But  it  is  treated  panic- 
■larly  and  ably  in  various  well  known  theological  works ;  and,  for  myself,  I  have 
been  desirous  of  discussing  at  greater  length  than  Is  common,  those  parts  of  the 
foneral  sul>[ect,  which  are  encompassed  with  special  difficulties,  and  to  which  the 
chmmitincei  of  die  present  day  teem  to  impart  a  more  than  ordinaiy  iammL 
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mrcLEnz  <9ei  '*<-  ExiLkCA^x.  iiK*:ri^r  v  &^  genenl  use  of 
die  w.:f«L  oicisess  =.  *i":grjit:f-  r  a  ^i^r.  'ij  acAlTsng  it  into  the 
mor?  sbnpie  Si-s^  :f  -rziy^  h  21  >ei:ci7*:«?ei.  :r  b  scene  ««t  easting 
ftidh^-.cAl  5J.1  'iiitTi  h-  Wli:>rTi*r  viri  &er«€»e  is  perfecify 
Bmple  i&i  ilah^  -^Azzf.-z  ':e  fZ^ss^nvcii  :t  .:<c>»  more  smple  and 
plaz. :  az^  c^ias^^i'tzj'lj  ::  ^iz^s  :i  zt:  exiJana&A.  We  can  ez- 
plam  ifae  vc-ri  tbr^^aci. :  j  sajEn^  i:  r^ns  sen  times  an  hundred ; 
and  an  famkdre«i«  \j  aajir^  i:  ^  :e=.  iziies  ten  :  and  tmbj  showing 
ten  ones  or  anis.  B11  -mhez.  r.xi  ct:me  to  one.  mr  a  unit,  all  ex- 
planatiiiA  ceases  ai  •:■^:•^e.  I:  S?  a  s=ise  leruu  conveting  a  simple 
idea,  and  caz;j»c  be  exilabei. 

FhOoeorhe:^  hare  S'l-iijeizses  ir&>ei  ueItt  to  be  a  tlunz  indiyifliUe 
in  itaeli^  an^i  divided  Stjc:  eTerrihin^  e!je.  Bus  tins  definition,  to 
make  the  best  of  it«  is  &^  m>re  clear  and  distinct,  than  the  thing 
intended  to  be  defined :  and  therefore  is  properljr  no  explanation. 
Cm  any  man  more  fullv  understand  vhat  it  is  to  be  indiviable  in 
ifcKU^  and  divided  from  evemhing  else,  than  what  it  is  fi)ra  thing 
to  be  cne  f  Is  there  not  as  much  reason  for  asking  what  it  is  to 
be  indivisible  in  itself  and  divided  frrsm  everr  thing  else,  as  for 
asking  what  unity  is  ?  And  if  any  man  should  wish  to  explain 
what  it  is  to  be  indivisible  in  itself  and  <Uvided  fi:om  everything 
else,  what  better  could  he  do.  than  to  sav  it  is  to  be  onef 

But  if  the  notion  of  unit  v  is  so  plain  and  easy,  why  have  men 
been  so  much  perplexed  about  it  ?  and  why  have  they  fixmd  so  much 
difficulty  in  understanding  it  ?  I  answer,  that  in  this  as  in  many 
other  instances,  men  have  created  perplexity  and  obscurity,  bj 
their  fiivolous  attempts  to  elucidate  what  is  perfecdy  clear.  With 
the  greatest  certainty  every  man  can  say.  I  am,  Ithink^  I  act. 
And  in  this  is  included  the  following  :  I  am  o»^  and  wst  two  ;  I 
am  myBelf^  and  not  another.  If  any  man  attempts  to  make  this 
plainer,  he  unnecessarily  involves  himself  in  perplexity. 

The  reason  then  why  I  do  not  attempt  to  give  any  proper  ex- 
planation or  definition  of  unity,  is,  that  every  man  has  the  clearest 
and  most  intimate  idea  of  it  that  is  possible. 

But  here  I  have  two  remarks  to  offer,  the  neglect  of  which  has 
beeii  the  occasion  of  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  trafh. 
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The  remarks  are  very  simple,  and  their  truth  is  obvious,  first ;  the 
unit^  of  a  thing  determines  nothing  concerning  its  nature^  attributes^ 
or  mode  of  existence.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from  these,  and  de- 
termines nottiing  concerning  them.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  we  ascribe  unity  to  things  animate  and  inanimate,  rational  and 
irrational,  simple  and  complex,  finite  and  infinite.  Accordingly, 
the  unity  of  Gk)d  will  warrant  no  comparison  between  his  nature 
or  mode  of  existence,  and  that  of  any  created  being.  A  tree  is 
one.  But  that  does  not  prove  that  the  nature  of  a  tree  is  like  that 
of  a  lion.  A  lion  is  one,  but  is  not  on  that  account  like  a  man. 
A  man  is  one ;  but  that  proves  no  resemblance  between  a  man  and 
Grod, — no  resemblance,  I  mean,  except  this,  that  Grod  is  one,  and 
a  man  is  one ;  which  comes  only  to  this,  that  God  is  one  God,  and 
aman  isoneman.  The  imity  of  the  firstis  the  unity  of  God  ;  that 
of  the  second  is  the  unity  of  a  man,  —  man  being  of  one  nature, 
and  God  of  another. 

The  second  remark  is,  that  the  unity  of  a  thing  in  one  respect 
does  not  determine  whether  it  is  one  or  many  in  other  respects.  An 
anny  is  one,  that  is,  one  army.  But  with  respect  to  the  individu- 
als who  compose  it,  it  is  many.  A  man  is  one,  that  is,  one  man. 
But  as  to  the  constituent  parts  of  his  nature,  he  is  two  fold,  body 
and  mind ;  and  each  of  these  is  multiform,  the  body  as  to  corpo- 
real parts,  the  mind  as  to  faculties  and  operations.  The  sim- 
plicity of  mind,  that  is,  its  freedom  from  such  composition  as  be- 
longs to  body,  or  its  incapability  of  being  divided  into  parts  like 
body,  does  not  imply  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  containing 
divers  fiEu^ulties,  and  as  capable  of  divers  operations. 

The  same  general  principle  is  true  in  respect  to  God.  God  is 
<me,  that  is,  one  God.  But  his  being  one  God  determines  nothing 
respecting  the  mode  of  his  existence  in  other  respects.  In  other 
words,  his  unity,  simply  considered,  could  not  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  he  exists  either  in  this  manner,  or  in  that.  His  being  Three 
or  a  Trinity  in  some  other  respect  is,  for  aught  we  could  know,  as 
ooDOstent  as  any  of  his  attributes  are,  with  his  being  one  God. 
Nor  can  it  be  tiie  least  objection  to  his  bemg  Three  in  a  personal 
req^eei,  that  we  are  not  acquunted  with  any  other  intelligent 
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being  who  exists  in  three  pencms  ;  because  his  being  Three  per- 
sofns,  that  is,  Three  in  snch  a  sense  that  the  personal  pronoun  and 
personal  attributes  and  acts  truly  belong  to  each  of  the  Three  — 
may  not  arise  from  anythmg  which  mtelligent  creatures  have  or 
can  have  in  common  with  him,  but  may  indicate  somediing  which 
is  peculiar  to  him,  in  contradistinction  to  all  created  beings. 

If  an  explanation  of  umty  is  still  called  for,  I  would  first  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  word.  I  am  aware  that  scientifio  men  some- 
times explain  a  thing,  by  giving  an  accoimt  of  its  circmnstances, 
operations,  or  uses.  Thus  they  explain  the  law  of  graviUAion 
by  enumerating  more  or  less  of  the  facta  which  take  {daoe  under 
that  law.  Electricity  or  magnetism  they  explain,  by  describing 
the  phenomena  which  belong  to  it,  or  the  eflfccts  which  result  firom 
it.  Thus  also  we  give  an  explanation  of  a  particular  ejection,  by 
showing  how  it  operates,  or  what  influence  it  has.  Now  an  ex- 
planation of  such  a  kind  may  be  given  of  unity. 

The  principal  circumstance  by  which  the  imity  of  an  intelligent 
being  is  indicated  to  us,  is  this ;  that  a  series  of  intdliffmd  ae- 
tions  are  attributed  to  him  as  the  agent  or  author.  To  Paul,  as 
an  intelligent  agent,  we  ascribe  a  long  series  of  actions; — ac- 
tions performed  in  unbelief,  as  the  strict  observance  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  aiding  in  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  and  persecuting 
Christians  ;  —  actions  afterwards  performed  for  the  gloiy  of  Gh)d 
and  the  good  of  men,  as  the  bold  profession  of  the  Christiaa  r^ 
ligion,  preaching  the  gospel,  founding  churches,  writing  epistles^ 
encountering  opposition,  and  suffering  a  violent  death.  All  these 
we  attribute  to  Paul ;  not  to  two  men,  but  to  one  man.  Paul  is 
one.  All  the  corporeal,  intellectual,  and  moral  phenomena  which 
he  exhibits,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Am,  not  to  another ;  preheated 
of  him,  not  of  another.  With  respect  to  all  these  phencHnena  he 
is  one ;  ho  stands  mvariably  in  one  relation  to  them,  and  that  a 
relation,  which  no  other  being  can  bear  to  them. 

And  here  let  me  say,  what  is  evidently  true,  and  of  no  fmnJI 
miportance  in  this  discussion,  that  u;«  can  never  jtulge  fohat  phe- 
nomena  any  being  will  exhibit^  unless  we  are  instructed  by  faeU. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  fonn  any  coneeptioii  of  Ae  flM>- 
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ultics  and  actions  of  ihe  mind,  without  an  acquaintance  with  them 
by  experience.  For  example,  we  could  not  know  that  the  mind 
ifl  capable  of  recallmg  what  is  past,  or  of  the  peculiar  operations 
which  take  place  in  sleep,  had  we  never  been  conscious  of  such 
mental  acts.  This  being  true,  it  must  be  regarded  as  incompati> 
ble  with  the  principles  of  sound  reasoning,  to  inquire  in  any  case, 
whether  such  and  such  attributes  or  operations  can  consist  togeth- 
er. The  only  proper  question  is,  whether  they  do  consist  together. 
There  ajre  many  properties  and  acts  of  the  mind  and  body  con- 
nected, which  we  could  in  no  way  prove  or  conceive  to  be  com- 
patible with  each  other,  except  as  we  know  it  to  be  a  &ct  that 
ihey  belong  to  the  same  subject,  and,  of  course,  that  they  do  ooii^ 
aist  together,  or  are  consistent.  Curiosity  may  incline  us  to  ask 
how  they  can  be  consistent.  But  our  inability  to  answer  this 
neejdless  and  unphilosophical  inquiry  alters  not  our  belief  of  the 
&ct.  The  legitimate  object  of  research  is,  to  discover  the  actual 
phenomena  of  body  and  mind.  As  soon  as  we  discover  what 
these  phenomena  are,  we  in  effect  discover  their  consbtency. 
And  if  there  is  to  us  an  appearance  of  inconsistency,  we  know  it 
to  be  a  mere  appearance,  not  a  reality. 

Such  an  explanation  as  that  above  suggested  may  easily  be 
given  of  the  unity  of  God.  God  is  one.  All  divine  attributes 
and  acts  belong  to  tiiis  one  Being,  Jehovah,  and  to  him  only. 
All  the  operations  which  indicate  divinity,  we  ascribe  to  God,  to 
one  God,  not  to  many  gods.  I  could  be  more  particular  and 
say ;— it  is  not  true  that  one  God  is  just,  and  another  merciful ; 
or  that  one  God  possesses  infinite  wisdom,  and  another  infinite 
power ;  or  tiiat  one  God  made  the  sun,  and  another  the  moon ; 
or  that  one  God  rules  in  the  heavens,  and  another  in  the  earth  ; 
or  that  one  is  the  author  of  prosperity,  and  another  of  adversity. 
The  creation,  preservation  and  government  of  the  universe,  and 
all  divine  works,  and  all  divine  attributes  and  relations,  apper- 
tain to  the  one  Grod  and  to  him  only.  They  are  all  his,  not  an- 
other's. If  any  divine  attributes  or  acts  could  be  ascribed  to 
iny  other  God,  there  would  then  be  a  plurality  of  Gods ;  and 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  divine  unity. 
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As  to  the  variety  and  extent  of  attributes  and  relations  belong- 
ing to  the  one  God  —  we  can  know  nothing  except  what  God 
reveals  bj  his  works  in  the  physical  and  the  moral  world,  and  by 
the  holy  Scriptures.  Every  thing  which  is  manifested  in  these 
ways,  is  to  be  received  as  making  a  part  of  the  character  of  the 
one  Gk)d.  If  his  works  bear  indubitable  marks  of  wisdom,  power, 
and  benevolence ;  we  ascribe  to  him  all  these  attributes.  If  the 
Scriptures  declare  that  God  hates  iniquity  and  will  punish  sinners ; 
we  ascribe  to  him  the  righteousness  of  a  moral  governor.  K  the 
Scriptures  teach  that  God  can  for^ve  sin  consistently  with  hia 
justice;  wo  consider  this  combination  of  justice  and  grace  as 
essential  to  the  character  of  the  one  God.  And  this  we  should 
do,  though  we  had  fkr  less  knowledge,  than  we  now  have,  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  grace  can  consist  with  justice.  In 
this  way,  we  might  make  out  a  particular  statement  of  the  vari- 
ous attributes  which  the  one  God  possesses  —  limiting  ourselves 
whdly  to  this  inquiry,  namely,  what  attributes  and  what  mode 
of  existence  does  he  exhibit?  And  if,  either  in  his  works  or  hia 
word,  he  exhibits  himself  as  a  Trinity  ;  if  it  is  made  to  appear 
that  he  is  Triune  —  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  we  have  the 
same  reason  for  admitting  this,  as  for  admitting  any  other  doctrine 
in  theology  —  precisely  the  same  reason ;  namely,  that  these  are 
attributes  or  properties  which  the  one  GcA  exhibits.  Nor  is 
there  any  more  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  divine  unity  is  infringed 
by  the  doctrine  of  three  persons,  than  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
three  divine  attributes,  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  The  ob- 
jection that  there  is  no  created  being  in  whom  a  trinity  of  persons 
is  joined  with  a  unity  of  essence,  has  no  more  weight,  than  the 
objection  that  there  is  no  created  being  in  whom  unity  is  joined 
with  eternity,  or  omnipresence.  —  Indeed  there  is,  from  tiie  na- 
ture of  the  case,  the  strongest  presumption,  that  the  uncreated, 
infinite  God  must  jiossess  attributes  and  a  mode  of  existence 
widely  diflforent  from  any  thing  which  belongs  to  finite  beings. 
This  presumption,  though  it  would  be  illogical  to  use  it  as  an  aiv 
gument  to  prove  any  particular  doctrine,  is  yet  sufficient  to  bj- 
lence  an  objection,  which  is  drawn  from  the  diflforence  between 
iixe  divine  Trinity,  and  any  thing  foond  in  man. 
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I  shall  close  this  part  of  the  discussion  hy  two  brief  remarks 
on  the  question,  whether  there  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  unity 
of  God  from  the  light  of  nature.  The  works  of  creation  and 
providence  unquestionablj  prove  that  there  is  a  God.  But  do 
they  ]HOve  that  there  is  only  one  God  ? 

On  this  I  remark,  first,  that  all  the  evidence  which  the  works 
of  creation  afford,  is  occupied  and  exhausted  in  the  proof  of  one 
God.  After  this,  what  more  can  thej  do  ?  That  which  the  cre- 
ation does,  and  all  which  it  does,  is  to  prove  that  there  is  one  God. 
It  aflfords  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  there  is  more  than  one. 
Hie  existence  of  one  God  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  effects 
which  appear  in  the  creation.  And  this  prepares  the  way  for  my 
second  remark ;  namely,  that  the  supposition  of  more  Gods  than 
one,  is  altogether  useless,  and  the  belief  of  it  unphilosophical.  It 
is  entirely  destitute  of  proof.  And  if  it  could  be  proved,  it 
would  be  of  no  conceivable  advantage.  It  would  contribute 
nothing  to  clear  up  the  theory  of  divine  truth.  It  would  solve 
no  difficulty.  It  would  afford  no  additional  motive  to  virtue ;  no 
additional  matter  of  joy.  Now  what  have  we  to  do  with  a  sup- 
position, which  is  totally  without  evidence,  and  totally  without 
? 
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UNITY   OF  GOD,  AS  REVEALED   m  THE  SdUPTUKBS. 

Iir  fhe  last  Lcctiire  we  considered  the  Unity  of  (}od  eliieflj  M 
%  subject  of  philosophical  investigation.  We  now  proceed  to  ooo- 
rider  it  as  a  subject  of  express  divine  revelation. 

The  Scripture  evidence  in  proof  of  the  divine  vaatj  is  found  ai 
great  abundance,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

first ;  m  the  Old  Testament.     Exod.  20:  2,  3,  "<  I  am  tlie  Loid 
thy  Grod.    Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me."    Deat.  8S: 
89,  ^^  I,  even  I  am  he,  and  there  is  no  €rod  with  me."    Isa.  48: 
10,  ^^  That  je  may  know  and  believe  that  I  am  he ;  before  me 
there  was  no  God  formed,  neither  shall  tliere  be  after  me."     Isa. 
44:  6,  '^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  Us  Re* 
deemer,  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  I  am  the  first  and  I  am  the  last,  and 
beside  me  there  is  no  God."     Isa.  45:  5, 14, 18,  21,  22,  "  I  am 
God  and  there  is  none  else  ;  there  is  no  God  beside  me."     See 
also  Exod.  8:  10  ;  9:  14 ;  Deut.  33:  26  ;  1  Kings  8:  23  ;  Jer. 
10:  6  ;  Isa.  4G:  9,  in  which  places  it  is  strongly  asserted,  that  there 
is  no  God  besides  Jehovah,  and  none  like  him. 

Proceed  now  to  the  New  Testament.  Mark  12:  29,  "He 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  John  17:  3,  *'  That  they  might  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God."  Rom.  16:  27,  "  To  the  only  wise  God 
be  glory."  1  Cor.  8:  4,  6,  "  There  is  none  other  Grod  but  one. 
To  us  there  is  but  one  God."  1  Tim.  1:  17,  "  The  King  eternal, 
immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God." 

But  here  a  question  of  special  consequence  arises ;  namely ; 
whether  the  texts  above  cited  to  prove  the  unity  of  (Jod,  are  in- 
tended to  stand  in  opposition  to  Christ,  or  in  oppodtioa  to  the  iddb 
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of  tibe  heathen.  In  other  words,  are  the  texts  which  assert  the 
being  of  <«ie  Crod  to  be  understood  as  exclusive  of  Chrisfc,  or  a^  ex- 
clnuve  of  idols  ? 

In  mj  reply,  I  propose  to  show,  first,  that  the  texts  referred  to 
assert  tiie  unitj  of  God  in  opposition  to  idols  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
tiiey  do  not  assert  it  in  opposition  to  Chriit. 

lurst,  the  texts  quoted  are  intended  to  assert  and  do  assert  the 
unity  of  God  in  opposition  to  the  idols  of  the  heathen. 

This  appears  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
obrioos  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  wis  the  grand  design  of  the 
MMnred  writings  to  turn  men  from  idolatry,  and  recover  them  to  the 
irorship  of  the  true  (rod.  When  the  law  was  ^ven  by  Moses,  the 
Israelites  had  long  been  in  servitude  to  the  Egyptians,  and  had 
been  comipted  with  their  idolatrous  practices.  Moses  therefore, 
as  the  minister  of  the  Most  High,  made  it  a  fundamental  principle 
of  reli^n,  diat  Jehovah  was  the  only  true  God.  Many  of  the 
institatiDns,  which  he  required  the  people  to  observe,  were  obviooA- 
Ij  intended  to  separate  them  from  idolatrous  nations,  and  to  prevent 
fliem  from  rendering  religious  homage  to  any  being,  except  the  one 
eternal  God.  The  prophets  and  apostles  pursued  the  same  plan, 
sfriving  to  exterminate  idolatry,  and  to  promote  through  the  whole 
worid  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God. 

Look  into  the  sacred  volume,  and  see  how  frequently  it  is  the 

object  of  its  precepts,  and  of  the  dispensations  of  providence  which 

it  jeooriB,  to  show  the  stupidity  and  wickedness  of  idolatry,  and  to 

guard  the  people  effectually  against  it.     Speaking  to  tlie  children 

of  Israel  concerning  the  nations  of  Canaan,  Gt>d  said ;  '^  Thou 

flhalt  make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor  with  their  gods.     Thou 

dialt  not  bow  down  to  their  gods,  nor  serve  them  nor  do  after  their 

lerks ;  but  thou  shalt  utterly  overthrow  them,  and  quite  break 

down  their  images."     They  were  commdiided  not  to  mention  the 

urnes  of  other  gods;  and  not  to  go  after  them  or  serve  them.' 

It  was  represented  as  the  great  sin  of  that  people,  that  they  were 

v>  frequently  drawn  aside  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  the  wor- 

Aip  of  idols.     This  was  the  abomination  which  excited  the  jeat 

Q«j  of  Ihe  Lord,  and  finr  which  his  anger  so  oflien  burnt  again|||||^^ 
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own  inheritance.  No  man  can  take  a  general  view  of  the  precepts, 
warnmgs,  and  historical  &ctB,  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  wi&r 
oat  perceiring  that  it  was  a  prime  object  to  destroy  polytheism,  and 
to  establish  the  unity  of  God  in  oppo^tionto  the  false  gods  wordnp- 
ped  among  the  Grentiles.  The  truth  of  my  position  wiD  be  stfll  more 
apparent,  from  a  careful  consideration  of  some  of  the  texts  whidi 
most  particularly  declare  the  dirine  umty«  and  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  had  a  manifest  bearing  upon  the  point  under  oonsiderataoii* 

The  first  two  commandments  of  the  decalo^e  were  aimed  JUrect- 
ly  and  expressly  agdnst  idol  worship.  See  also  Dent.  82:  89, 
^'  I,  eyen  I  am  he,  and  there  is  no  God  with  me."  Now 
the  connection.  In  yerse  loth  and  onward,  the 
charged  with  proyoking  God  to  jealousy  by  strange  gods,  and  m 
direct  oppoataon  to  those  false  gods,  Jehoyah  says ;  "  See  now,  I 
AM  HE,  and  there  is  no  god  with  me." 

Isa.  44:  6,  ^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  am  the  first  and  I  amUM 
last,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  God."  Immediately  upon  this,  flw 
prophet  sets  himself  to  expose  the  folly  of  thpse  who  make  and  wor- 
ship grayen  images." 

Isa.  46:  6,  7.  "That  they  may  know  from  the  rising  of  iiie 
sun  and  from  the  west,  that  there  is  none  beside  me.  I  am  tiie 
Lord,  and  there  is  none  else.  I  form  the  Hght  and  create  dark- 
ness ;  I  make  peace  and  create  evil.  I  the  Lord  do  all  these 
thin^iB."  The  Jews  at  the  time  referred  to,  dwelt  among  the  east- 
em  nations,  whose  Magi  held  that  there  are  two  diyinities,  one  the 
author  of  light,  the  other  of  darkness ;  one  of  good,  the  other 
of  eril.  The  unity  of  Jehovah  is  here  asserted  in  oppositioa  to 
that  particular  error  of  the  Mayans. 

The  same  appears  in  the  New  Testament. 

Mark,  12:  29.  Jesus  declared  the  first  and  great  command  of 
the  law  to  be  this :  "  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord  ;  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart." 
Now  if  we  recur  to  the  law  of  Moses,  from  which  this  precept  was 
quoted,  we  shall  perceiye  that  it  was  intended  to  establish  the  w<n^ 
ship  of  Jehoyah  in  contradistinction  to  idols.  1  Cor.  8:  4,  5, 6. 
This  passage  yery  strongly  and  decisiyely  asserts  the  unity  of  God 
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in  coDtradis&KCtioQ  to  idols.  It  cannot  then  be  doubted  that  tho 
tttsts  which  declare  the  unity  of  Jehovah,  do  it  in  opposition  to 
idol  gods. 

Before  entering  upon  the  proof  of  mj  second  position,  namely, 
ftat  the  texts  referred  to  are  not  intended  to  be  exclusive  of 
Cbrist,  let  us  pause  a  little,  and  see  what  light  may  be  cast  upon 
il  from  the  position  which  has  now  been  established. 

If  then  the  texts  which  ded^xe  the  unity  of  God  are  manifestiy 
aimed  against  polytheism ;  if  they  are  intended  to  prove  the  true 
Godhead  of  Jehovah  in  distinction  from  idols ;  then  clearly  there  is 
propriety  in  urging  them  as  arguments  against  the  divinity  of 
f,  and  any  valid  arguments  against  the  doctrine  must  be  de- 
med  firom  some  other  source. 

The  question  to  be  settied  is,  whether  Christ  is  truly  (}od* 
Unitarians  undertake  to  prove  the  negative.     And  they  do  it 
.  obieflj^  by  citing  those  texts  which  declare  that  there  is  only  one 
God.     But  as  those  texts  all  relate  to  another  subject,  their  apgo* 
ment  is  manifestiy  irrelevant  and  futile.     See  whether  it  is  not  so. 
The  Bible  contains  various  texts  which  declare  that  there  is  only 
Ode  God,  and  that  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  is  that  one  God. 
^e  have  seen  that  these  texts  were  aimed  against  polytheism,  and 
"Were  designed  to  establish  the  worship  of  one  Gt)d  in  distinction 
from  idols.     On  what  principle  then  can  they  be  urged  against 
ttie  Godhead  of  Curist  ?     If  the  argument  has  any  weight,  it 
nmst  be  on  the  supposition  that  Christ  is  one  of  those  idols  which 
are  meant  to  be  excluded.     But  is  it  so  ?     When  God  said  by 
Moees,  ^^  I,  even  I  am  he,  and  there  is  no  God  with  mej  and  thou 
flhalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me" ;  did  he  mean  to  guard  the 
Israelites  against  paying  divine  honors  to  their  Saviour,  the  angel 
of  the  covenant  ?     Did  Gx)d,  or  any  prophet  or  apostle  ever  inti- 
mate, (hat  any  man  would  ever  be  in  danger  of  esteeming  tiie  Re- 
deemer of  the  world  too  highly  ? 

This  is  only  the  weakest  part  of  the  argument.  Direct,  positive 
poroof,  that  the  sacred  writers  never  did  intend  to  assert  the  Gt)d- 
head  of  Jehovah  exclusively  of  Christ,  will  be  brought  fcnrward  by 
itnlf  in  the  sequel. 

YOL.  I.  22 
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What  now  becomes  of  the  most  plausible  objecticm,  which  the 
Socinians  urge  against  the  Grodhead  of  Christ  ?  What  becomet 
of  this  their  &yorite  argument  ?  We  make  use  of  the  same  texto 
with  them  to  prove  the  divine  unity.  We  give  these  texts  their 
full  and  perfect  sense,  and  consider  them  as  affording  the  clearest 
proof,  that  there  is  one  God,  and  that  there  is  none  beside  him ; 
that  all  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  and  all  who  have  been  or  shall  be 
honored  as  God,  beside  Jehovah,  are  vanity  and  a  lie.  This  the 
texts  clearly  prove.  Do  they  prove  anything  more  ?  Especially 
do  they  prove  that  Christ  is  not  God  ?  Certainly  they  do  not, 
unless  it  can  be  made  perfectly  clear,  that  Christ  is  one  of  ibe 
idols  opposed,  or  else  that  the  unity  of  Gt>d  precludes  the  possibili- 
ty of  the  Godhead  of  Christ.  But  this  grand  point,  which  is  tbe 
chief  point  at  issue,  and  on  which  their  system  mainly  rests,  and 
which  therefore  calls  for  the  clearest  proof,  they  always  take  fior 
granted.  For  after  proving  from  Scripture,  that  Jehovah*  is  tbe 
oclj  true  God,  they  draw  the  conclusion  that  Christ  is  not  Qod* 
They  assume,  that  the  divine  unity  is  evidence  agsunst  the  God- 
head of  Christ.  We  hold  the  di\ane  unity ;  but  we  deny  that  it 
affords  any  evidence  against  the  Godhead  of  Christ.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  to  be  debated  is,  whether  the  unity  of  God  is  con- 
clusive evidence  against  the  Godhead  of  Christ.  They  hold  the 
aflSrmative.  But  they  have  never  offered  or  attempted  to  offer 
any  better  proof,  than  confident  affirmation.  Indeed,  they  seem 
to  think  there  is  no  occasion  for  proof.  For  when  they  have  proved 
the  unity  of  God,  they  treat  the  subject  just  as  if  they  had  dis- 
proved the  Gt)dhead  of  Christ,  and  so  ended  the  controversy. 
We  call  for  plain,  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  unity  is  incompatible  with  the  divinity  of  Christ.  —  They 
might  as  well  affirm,  that  the  unity  of  God  is  incompatible  with  his 
omnipresence  ;  or  that,  if  God  is  in  heaven,  he  cannot  be  on  earth 
at  the  same  time.  And  they  might  as  reasonably  expect  us  to 
admit  this  upon  the  ground  of  their  naked  affirmation,  as  to  admit 
that  proving  the  unity  of  God  is  disproving  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
Here  the  matter  rests.  And  until  they  produce  a  dear  deQxni- 
stration,  that  the  unity  of  God  necessarily  precludes  the  Divioity 
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of  Christ,  all  their  reasoning  from  the  divine  unity  is  impertinent 
and  futile,  and  the  grand  argument  for  their  system  is  good  for 
nothing. 

You  will  bear  in  mind  the  two  propositions  which  I  undertook  to 
establish  ;  first,  that  the  texts  whilsh  declare  that  there  is  one  and 
onlj  one  God,  are  intended  to  assert  the  divine  unity  in  opposition 
to  the  idols  of  the  heathen ;  second,  that  they  do  not  assert  and 
ire  not  intended  to  assert  the  divine  unity  in  opposition  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  I  have  already  endeavored  to 
omfirm.  By  an  examination  of  the  texts  themselves,  and  the 
places  where  they  are  found,  together  with  the  general  scope  of 
Scripture,  and  the  state  of  the  world,  we  were  led  to  conclude, 
liiat  it  was  and  must  have  been  the  object  of  the  inspired  writers 
in  those  texts,  to  make  known  the  only  true  Grod,  and  to  induce  all 
men  to  worship  him,  in  contradistinction  to  idols. 

!nii8  first  proposition  seems  of  itself  to  cast  some  light  upon  Had 
second,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  establishment.  For  if  the 
texts  above  mentioned  were  expressly  designed  to  prove,  that 
Jehovah  is  the  only  true  God  exclvMvely  of  idols  ;  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  exclusive  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  unless  it  can  be 
made  evident,  which  no  one  pretends,  that  he  is  included  among 
tiiose  idols. 

With  these  things  in  view,  I  have  examined  the  reasoning  of 
Unitarians ;  and  I  think  it  has  been  made  to  appear,  that  the  argu- 
ment which  they  deduce  from  the  texts  referred  to  against  the  Grod- 
head  of  Christ,  is  totally  inconclusive  ;  —  that  it  is  manifestiy  a 
beg^ng  of  the  question. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied,  examine  it  agam.  Unitarians  attempt 
to  prove  that  Christ  is  not  God.  How  do  they  prove  it  ?  They 
prove  it  by  the  texts  which  assert  that  there  is  one  and  only  one 
God.  But  those  texts  were  meant  by  the  inspired  writers  to  assert 
ftat  Jehovah  is  the  true  Grod  in  opposition  to  false  gods.  Is  Jbsus 
Oerist  one  of  those  false  gods  ?  Certainly  not.  How  then  can 
llie  texts  be  supposed  to  stand  in  opposition  to  him  ? 

Bat  VbiB  IB  not  all,    I  have  undertaken  to  show,  not 
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there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  texts  referred  to  irereintciid> 
ed  to  exclude  Christ  from  being  God,  but  that  there  is  dear  and 
direct  evidence  that  they  were  not  thus  intended.  In  other  wcnrdi; 
I  have  undertaken  to  show  that  there  is  in  this  case  no  G(molumFe 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  Unitarian  theory,  but  very  coiiclufflve  eft 
dence  against  it. 

I  come  now  to  my  chief  argument  in  support  of  the  propositioiiy 
that  the  texts  which  assert  the  unity  of  Ood,  were  not  destgoedto 
be  exclusive  of  Christ. 

The  grand  principle  of  a  just  exposition  is,  that  the  Bible  be  Hb 
own  interpreter.  In  applymg  this  principle,  we  proceed  fhiM. 
We  find  texts,  the  meaning  of  which  at  first  appears  dodbtfol.  Wo 
then  inquire  whether  any  light  can  be  oast  upon  them  by  wtet 
stands  immediately  connected  with  them,  or  by  the  general  soopa 
of  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  contain  them.  We  inquire  alio 
concerning  the  age  and  circumstances  in  which  the  texts  were  imUt 
ten.  And  finally  we  go  to  other  parts  of  Scripture,  which  treat, 
of  the  same  subject,  or  other  subjects  allied  to  it ;  attending  pai^ 
ticularly  to  those  passages  where  the  subject  is  expressly  brooj^ 
into  view.  This  last  step  is  of  chief  importance  and  most  to  be 
reUed  upon. 

With  these  principles  before  us,  we  endeavor  to  satisfy  oorselYai 
whether  the  texts  which  declare  the  unity  of  Grod,  ought  to  be  la 
derstood,  as  excluding  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  f^rst,  we  ezainiiia 
what  is  immediately  connected  with  those  texts.  This  examinatioii 
has  already  shown  us,  that  the  particular  design  of  those  texts  wii 
to  establish  the  Grodhead  of  Jehovah  in  opposition  to  idoU.  Thvi 
far  then,  we  find  no  support  for  the  supposition,  that  Christ  is  meanfe 
to  be  excluded.  For  if  all  which  we  can  learn  is,  that  the  texts 
were  intended  for  one  particidar  purpose  ;  with  what  propriety  o«B 
we  apply  them  to  another  purpose  entirely  different  ?  The  manifiaoi 
design  of  them  bemg  to  prevent  idol  worship,  how  can  we  suppoaa 
that  they  were  intended  to  prevent  the  worship  of  the  Saviour,  m^ 
less  he  is  to  be  numbered  with  those  idol  gods,  to  which  the  taxfei 
expressly  refer  ? 

We  next  consider  the  particular  ages  and  circumstaaoeain  vtdoh 
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fhoae  parts  of  Scripture  were  written.  And  here  it  has  been  made 
apparent,  that  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  from  that  time  till  after 
tlie  captivity,  the  children  of  Israel  were  prone  to  fall  in  with  the 
prevalent  idolatry.  The  conclusion  is,  that  inspired  prophets  and 
Isolators  must  have  made  it  a  special  object  to  guard  the  people 
on  every  side  against  polytheism  ;  and  that,  when  they  labored  to 
prove  that  Jehovah  is  the  only  true  God,  it  must  have  been  their 
object  to  promote  the  worship  of  him  in  opposition  to  the  worship 
of  idols.  This  was  most  evidently  the  design  of  the  sacred  writers. 
Accordingly,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  meant  to  exclude  Christ 
from  the  Godhead,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  meant  to  in- 
efaide  him  among  the  heathen  idols ;  and  this  no  one  pretends.  An 
examination  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  and  of  the  circunh 
stances  of  those  for  whom  they  were  originally  designed,  leads  to 
ttie  same  conclusion.  Christianity  had  to  make  its  way  through 
idolatrous  nations.  Its  success  involved  the  destruction  of  poly- 
theism.  It  was  necessary  not  only  to  persuade  men  to  caat  away 
■their  idols  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  to  become  Christians,  bat 
to  inculcate  upon  them  again  and  again  the  most  serious  cautions 
against  being  withdrawn  from  the  pure  worship  of  the  one  true 
God,  and  corrupted  with  the  popular  superstitions.  Hence  we  are 
fbUy  satisfied  what  must  have  been  the  design  of  those  texts  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  declare  that  there  is  one  God,  even  if  it 
were  not  so  obvious  as  it  is  from  their  immediate  connections. 

According  to  our  rule  of  interpretation,  we  now  go  to  other  texts 
of  Scripture  relative  to  the  subject  before  us.  And  afl  some  of 
them  particularly  and  expressly  treat  of  this  subject,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  direct  and  conclusive  proof. 

Open  then  the  sacred  volume  at  the  beginning  of  John's  Grospel. 
Ihe  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  subject  of  discourse.  This  Evange- 
hetj  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Jesus  Christ,  undertakes  to  inform 
OS  who  Christ  was.  This  is  his  special  object.  We  may  therefore 
look  for  information  which  can  be  relied  upon.  But  what  is  that 
infinrmation  ?  In  the  very  first  sentence  he  announces  to  us  the 
Godhead  of  Christ,  —  "  The  word  was  God."  The  Bible  is  ite 
own  interpreter.    Many  texts  assert  that  there  is  one,  flod,  and 
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that  there  is  none  beside  him.     This  asserts  that  Christ  is  God. 


How  can  we  suppose  that  those  texts  excluded  Christ,  when  this 
presslj  ineludes  him  !     How  can  we  admit  that  those  texts  proft 
that  Christ  is  not  Gk)d,  when  this  asserts  that  he  is  Ood  ? 

Turn  now  to  Heb.  1:  8.  "  Thy  throne,  0  QoA,  is  forerer  and 
e^er."  It  is  quoted  from  the  45th  Ps.  The  apostle  teaches  IH| 
that  it  was  addressed  to  Christ.  Here  again  the  Bible  caUs  Chriift 
God ;  and,  besides  this,  ascribes  to  him  that  everlastang  dominmi 
which  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  Jehovah.  The  inspired  writ- 
ers declare  in  various  texts,  that  Jehovah  is  the  only  true  God, 
and  that  he  reigns  forever.  The  same  inspired  writers  say  to 
Christ ;  "  Thy  throne,  0  Grod,  is  forever  and  ever."  What  is  fht 
conclusion  ?  —  that  the  former  texts  are  intended  to  exclude  Christ 
from  being  God  ?  How  then  do  we  make  the  Bible  its  own  intei^ 
preter  ? 

Bom.  9:  5.  '^  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came, 
who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forever."  Acts  10:  86,  "He  is 
Lord  of  all."  Isa.  9:  6,  ''  the  mighty  God."  The  questkn 
returns.  Can  we  suppose  that  the  same  inspired  volume,  which 
here  asserts  that  Christ  is  "Lord  of  all,"  "the  mi^ty  God,** 
**over  all  Gx)d  blessed  forever,"  meant  to  imply  the  contraiy  in 
those  texts  which  teach  the  divine  unity  ? 

I  give  only  a  specimen  of  the  reasoning  we  ought  to  porsae  id 
making  the  Bible  its  own  interpreter.  It  is  evident  that  this  gen- 
eral mode  of  interpretation  must  be  adopted  in  some  cases  by  Uni* 
tarians  themselves.  Take,  for  example,  such  texts  as  these; 
«  Christ  is  Lord  of  all ;  "  "  To  us  there  is  one  Lord."  But  is 
Christ  Lord  of  all,  or  the  one  Lord  of  Christians,  in  sadi  a  sente 
as  to  exclude  God  the  Father  from  being  Lord  ?  This  is  eaoly 
determined.  The  texts  which  ascribe  absolute  Lordship  to  God 
the  Father,  prove  clearly  that  he  is  not  meant  to  be  excluded  by 
those  texts  which  assert  that  we  have  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
tiiat  he  is  Lord  of  all.  There  is  no  other  argument  by  which  Uu- 
tarians  can  prove  that  Christ  is  not  Lord  excluavely  of  theJPatticr. 
But  the  argument  is  as  good  for  us,  as  for  them.  If  they  en 
prove  firoa  oie  set  of  texts,  that  the  Eatfaer  is  God  t jpgfcisfcijy  of 
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the  Son ;  we  can  in  ibe  same  way  prove,  from  another  eet  of 
taxis,  tiiat  Christ  is  Lord  ezclusiyely  of  the  Father.  And  if 
Unitarians  can  show,  that  these  texts  do  not  prove  Christ  to  be 
Lord  exclnsiyelj  of  the  Father,  by  citing  others  which  declare  the 
Father  to  be  Lord ;  we  can  show  that  the  texts  which  assert  that 
ifaere  is  only  one  God,  do  not  prove  the  Father  to  be  God  exokh 
flvely  of  Christ,  by  citing  passages  which  declare  Christ  to  be 
God. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  partfa^ 
idar  texts  relating  to  Christ,  by  citmg  others  relating  to  the  same 
iobjeet,  I  do  not  proceed  fairly  and  impartially ;  becaase  I  do  not 
quote  dli  the  texts  which  relate  to  the  character  of  Christ,— that 
I  select  only  those  which  speak  of  him  in  the  sublimest  maonef , 
while  I  omit  others  which  present  him  in  an  inferior  light,  and 
which  would  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 

My  reply  is  a  short  one.  I  ask  then,  what  is  our  object  in  this 
]QT68tigation  ?  It  is  to  discover,  what  is  the  Hghist  glory  (ff 
CSitritt^i  character.  This  being  our  object,  it  is  certainly  proper  to 
attend  particularly  to  those  texts,  where  his  highest  glory  is 
brought  into  view.     What  other  course  could  be  taken  ? 

The  objector  urges,  that  a  citation  of  other  texts  relative  to 
CSirist,  would  lead  to  a  different  conclusion ;  that  is,  that  those 
texts  which  represent  Christ  as  a  dependent  being,  a  suffering  and 
d^ing  man,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  is  not  God,  My 
present  reply  is,  that  Ihe  objection  rests  wholly  on  the  assumption, 
tfiat  there  cannot  be  in  the  person  of  Christ  a  union  of  human 
nature  with  divinity ;  or  more  plainly,  the  objector  assumes  that 
Chrut  cannot  be  both  God  and  man,  and  Ihat  if  the  Scriptures 
teach  that  he  is  man,  they  cannot  teach  that  he  is  God.  It  is  sof- 
ident  to  say  here,  that  this  is  an  unsupported  assumption ;  thooj^ 
Unitarians  make  it  the  basis  of  many  of  their  arguments. 

TioA  then  is  my  reasoning  with  the  Unitarians,  and  thus  the 
matter  stands.  If  the  Bible  is  allowed  to  be  its  own  interpreter, 
it  IB  impossible  that  the  texts  which  assert  the  unity  of  God, 
dioald  have  been  designed  to  exclude  Christ  from  the  Godhead. 
For  Mit  your  eye  over  tfie  Bible  and  see  what  it  declares,  when 
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speaking  direcUj  and  expresalj  of  Christ.  ^^  The  word  was  God." 
"  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  forever  and  ever."  "  Who  is  over  all 
Grod  blessed  forever."  "  I  am  he  that  searcheth  the  reins  and 
hearts."  '^  I  am  the  first  and  the  last."  '^  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginnmg  and  the  ending."  ''  Lord  of  lords,  and 
King  of  kingp."  '^  The  mighty  Gtxl,  the  everlastmg  Father,  tiia 
Prince  of  Peace."  '^  Thou  Lord  in  the  beginnmg  hast  laid  tfaa 
foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  tfaj 
hands."  '^  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  mm 
not  anything  made  that  was  made."  ''  By  him  were  all  tiiiiig|i 
created  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  domuik- 
ions,  or  principalities,  or  powei-s ;  all  things  were  created  by  lam 
and  for  him."  ''  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  tU^gi 
consist."  ''  That  all  men  should  honor  the  Son  even  as  they  homor 
the  Father.  Blessing  and  honor,  and  dominion,  and  power  be 
unto  him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever." 
Now  it  is,  I  maintain,  utterly  impossible,  that  men  who  wrote  under 
the  infiedlible  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  who  made  itUiek 
special  object  to  destroy  the  worship  of  created  beings,  and  to  pro 
mote  the  worship  of  Jehovah  alone,  should  have  familiarly  used 
language  like  that  above  cited  coucemiug  one  whom  they  meant 
to  exclude  from  the  Godhead  —  language  which  naturally  leads 
those  who  feel  any  proper  reverence  for  the  word  of  Grod,  to  ascribe 
divine  perfection  to  Christ,  —  language  as  strong  and  as  unequiy- 
ocal,  as  you  can  suppose  the  inspired  writers  could  possibly  hare 
used,  admitting  it  to  have  been  their  direct  object,  to  teach  the 
Divinity  of  Christ. 

It  is,  I  said,  impossible,  that  men  who  wrote  under  the  in&Qir 
ble  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  have  used  such  language 
concerning  one  whom  they  meant  to  exclude  from  the  Godhead.; 
because  such  infallible  guidance  must  have  secured  them  from 
forgetting  their  main  object,  and  from  everything  which  would 
tend  to  defeat  it.  Such  guidance  must  have  preserved  them  from 
the  effects  of  human  ignorance  and  weakness.  It  must  have 
preserved  them  from  everything  hazardous  or  dubious  in  their 
mode  of  teaching  the  truths  of  religion  —  from  everythiiig  31 
adapted  to  answer  the  end  they  had  in  view. 
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speaking  directlj  and  expresalj  of  Christ.  ^^  The  word  was  God." 
"  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  forever  and  ever."  "  Who  is  over  aU 
God  blessed  forever."  ^'  I  am  he  that  searcheth  the  reins  and 
hearts."  "  I  am  the  first  and  the  last."  '^  I  am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginnmg  and  the  ending."  ^'  Lord  of  lords,  and 
King  of  kingp."  '^  The  mighty  Gtxl,  the  everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace."  '^  Thou  Lord  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  eartji,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  tl^ 
hands."  '^  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was 
not  anything  made  that  was  made."  '^  By  him  were  all  thingi 
created  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  damiik- 
ions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things  were  created  by  lam 
and  for  him."  "  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  thingB 
consist."  ^'  That  aU  men  should  honor  the  Son  even  as  they  hQDflr 
the  Father.  Blessing  and  honor,  and  dominion,  and  power  be 
unto  him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever." 
Now  it  is,  I  maintain,  utterly  impossible,  that  men  who  wrote  under 
the  infallible  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  who  made  it  tibur 
special  object  to  destroy  the  worship  of  created  beings,  and  to  pro 
mote  the  worship  of  Jehovah  alone,  should  have  familiarly  used 
language  like  that  above  cited  concerning  one  whom  they  meant 
to  exclude  from  the  Gtxlhead  —  language  which  naturally  leads 
those  who  feel  any  proper  reverence  for  the  word  of  Grod,  to  ascribe 
divine  perfection  to  Christ,  —  language  as  strong  and  as  unequiy- 
ocal,  as  you  can  suppose  the  inspired  writers  could  possibly  have 
used,  admitting  it  to  have  been  their  direct  object,  to  teach  the 
Divinity  of  Christ. 

It  is,  I  said,  impossible,  that  men  who  wrote  under  the  in£Edfi> 
ble  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  have  used  such  language 
concerning  one  whom  they  meant  to  exclude  from  the  Godhead,; 
because  such  infallible  guidance  must  have  secured  them  from 
forgetting  their  main  object,  and  from  ever^^thing  which  would 
tend  to  defeat  it.  Such  guidance  must  have  preserved  them  tnm 
the  effects  of  human  ignorance  and  weakness.  It  must  hara 
preserved  them  from  everything  hazardous  or  dubious  in  their 
mode  of  teaching  the  truths  of  religion  —  firom  evexythuig  31 
adapted  to  answer  the  end  they  had  in  view. 
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I  8aid  it  18  impoffiihle  &&t  inspired  men,  who  made  it  tibeir  spe- 
cial object  to  destroy  idolatry  and  promote  the  worship  of  Jeho- 
ynhj  should  ha^e  used  9uch  language  in  »ueh  a  case.  For  if 
fhej  remembered  that  thej  were  writing  for  the  benefit  of  iiioae 
wbo  were  sorronnded  bj  idolatrous  practices,  they  must  hare  fidt 
Hae  importance  of  using  the  most  guarded  expressions,  especially 
when  speaking  on  a  subject  in  which  the  divine  unity  was  (xni- 
eemed.  They  must  have  made  it  their  care  not  to  give  the  re- 
motest occasion  for  supposing,  that  they  themselves  worshipped 
as  Qoi,  any  being  beside  Jehovah,  or  that  they  countenanoed 
oSiers  in  doing  this.  They  certainly  did  make  this  their  care. 
They  opposed  idolatry  in  every  form.  They  employed  variou 
methods  to  expose  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  worshipping 
ttny  being  not  truly  divine.  Now  is  it  possible,  that  men  divinely 
inspred,  men  so  alive  to  the  honor  of  Jehovah,  men  who  made  it 
tlieir  special  object  to  destroy  idolatry  and  promote  the  worship 
of  the  one  true  God,  should  have  used  the  language,  cited  abbvei 
eonceming  a  being,  whom  they  nieant  to  exclude  from  any  ihaie 
m  the  honors  of  the  Godhead. 

Such  language  is  manifestly  suited  to  lead  those,  who  feel  a 
proper  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  to  ascribe  divine  honor  to 
Christ.  It  is  very  manifestly  suited  to  do  this ;  because  the  in- 
spired writers,  though  so  jealous  for  the  honor  of  Jehovah,  and 
so  earnest  in  their  cautions  against  substituting  any  one  in  his 
place,  never  give  any  direction  not  to  deify  Christ ;  never  say  any 
fldng  to  caution  us  either  directly  or  mdirectly,  against  honoring 
him  too  highly.  There  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  Iheir  ever 
having  thought,  that  the  glory  of  the  one  true  Gk)d  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  obscured  by  ascribing  divine  glory  to  the  Saviour. 
When  they  speak  of  him  as  God,  Lord  of  all,  over  all  Qoi  bless- 
ed forever,  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  its  having  occur- 
red to  tibem  as  a  probable  or  possible  event  that  men  would  mis- 
take their  meaning,  and  give  too  high  a  sense  to  their  expressions. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  have  laid  out  all  their  powers  to 
Hod  the  sublimest  and  strongest  expressions,  for  the  very  purpose 
ef  ekvatio^  our  ideas  of  Christ  to  the  highest  degree,  and  pe^ 
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•uiMhii^  (in  to  iionor  him  e^en  as  we  honor  the  Father.  On  the 
iiti|i|Niiii(ioti  that  it  waa  their  avowed  design  to  teach  that  Christ 
liim  ti'iio  and  proper  divinity,  what  stronger  or  more  uneqaivocal 
huiMua^^  ot)uld  tlioy  have  used  ?  What  forms  of  exproonon  can 
Ih»  iiiu^iiuoil*  which  would  more  clearly  and  satis&ctorilj  make 
km^wu  lhi>  U^nlhoail  of  Christ  ?  What  expressions  ooold  be  less 
iMi)yihh^  ^4^  l^f'ii)^  tumoil^  by  a  subtle  criticism,  to  another  signifi- 
^Itti'M  "^  KoNK'w  ihc^  toxts  again  and  again,  and  yon  must  I  think 
W  MlwtS^tv  lK»l  the  ii^^iHnnl  writers  could  not  have  used  language 
«4«\iii^:iNr«  iMkyv  i(^k'v;ji^\)«  or  more  unequivocal,  admitting  it  to 
Wfc^v  S^*f¥  ifc^r  nNiJ  dwij^i  to  teach  the  proper  Deity  of  Christ. 
|Nv>«  \;r'  9W  S.Hnj'^ure  rvi'^^K^nitatic^is  of  Christ  were  not  so  strong, 
iteM  ft^  Nvv^^X\i  Ato.1  ttUsN^uivvval,  as  they  are ;  they  would  still  be 
ttlA^^  sN'MfiUhisNTUi^  ^  v*trv*uai5ianees  of  the  case,  to  excite  refr 
^^H^  ^V.s:«9\*«t  ux  dkw  v'&rvcuuQci^  For  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
y«v^^iwaiw«^i\;i  i2k^  K^»d«  ik^tr  Bene&ctor,  then:  Deliverer. 
k  W  1^**  Ky|t^^«v^i  u(^Hx  iheui  Uh^  ma$t  etseential  benefits,  and  stands 
iti  iK^  iMKHM  <tti,u\iru^  tvU:xti  ci^  them.  In  such  a  case,  how 
v>*!»*v>  wj^jt^t  tb\\^  \*  VctrfcYxxi  ui:^  an  exceaaive  venerataon,  if 
a*V>  siv^l^w  v»if  ^^"*t\^nih*.^t\  ov\iV.i  S?  excessive  !  If  Christ  be  not 
U\^«My\  A*  ottvuttftrt^ux-^  v*«  JTse  v-akw  evidently  expose  his  disci- 
^Iw  ^^  a  ^R^'^ii  oU;y^'cvij5*  xii«ai.**  xrL'i  nfnJer  a  double  guard 
v^NxifeHArx  ^*  Iwv  :Ivtv  tV.cji  c^*":^^  --^  au^Kier  the  things  whidi 
*fcv  v*\\tV  vV\.v^  jb  ,l:js^.v^jLi5i.\o.i  Svvr::L2i2.  w»  salable  of  this 
^Vji^"*  »  A-^^  ^n'  ^txvfAtjv^  ;>aA:  :c-v:  ^*vT^:•i  wrieets  do  eflfiM^tually 
jl^^j^m  .\;fi^^  '3.  ^^'^>.  A  >:r*i;j;??  uiA:;::rr?  :c  palmhie  truth  and 
jm^^vsaXs^  ¥A^*ilv  S.*  siv^  '  ''  ^V"  -"  *  ^*^-'*^  Oir^  is  esteemed  by 
•Kn^  xv<\\i  ^ttijv^i'*  V  V  ^rr^M^vT  :Ljkc.  jC  o^fcer  JfirimtieB,  the 
^'^^Ny^;  o\sv*^*4v\\ .  *.*  ujt,;o>,  :he  r:>:cv  x^auid.qs  iav^  iher  been  not 
•s^  ^\^v  V.^  ^Aj**\N!i8S>  thN>  :viav  x^'  0  .v.,  !^e?>:  be  sbjoid  be  taken 
Sm   ^Sai   Suj'JtNHiv  \K\u  >*iN^  cciW  i?  :is:  FA:ii>fr/*    -Christ,**  he 

iM^si  o^\\imt\>!i  Vx  ;i  s;::^ve  w\Nr,;.  S.^  iLi;  k"  ir*  had  befti  ex- 
}M^^M^)  xv^iKsl  ^^\\i  S  ;h^  ;Wicrv^.;  ^r.:cr«^  a2fci  s.k  ahrays  cootra- 
4«Mm^u^^si  l\\>tu  \^M«  sS^  ^v'rvU  vr.Tter^  wvoii  UTe  fanished 
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Supreme  Gk)d."  Now  is  there,  in  truth,  the  least  appearance  of 
snch  cautions  as  this  writer  supposes,  and  as  the  case  would  plain- 
ly require  ?  If  Christians  carefullj  read  the  texts  which  d^ 
clare  the  glory  of  their  Saviour,  feeling  at  the  same  time  that 
implicit  confidence  in  revelation  which  Qoi  requires  them  to  feel ; 
will  they  not  most  certainly  be  led  to  ascribe  to  him  divine  per> 
fection  and  honor  ?  The  language  which  the  inspired  writers  em- 
jdoy  would  be  adapted  to  produce  such  an  effect  in  any  case ; 
Imt  most  of  all  in  this  case.  Now  is  it  possible,  that  those  holy 
men,  under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom,  should  have  employ- 
ed language  which  naturally  has  this  tendency,  and  has  actually 
produced  this  effect,  had  they  meant  to  be  imderstood  as  exclud- 
ing Christ  from  being  God?  "  If  a  writer,"  says  Priestley, "  ex- 
presses himself  with  clearness,  and  really  means  to  be  under- 
stood, he  cannot  fail  to  be  imderstood  with  respect  to  every 
tiling  of  consequence." 

Here  then  you  may  see  to  what  difficulty  and  perplexity  we 
should  be  reduced  by  embracing  the  scheme  of  Unitarians.  The 
mspired  writers  teach  that  there  is  one  and  only  one  God,  mean- 
ing to  exclude,  as  Unitarians  would  have  it,  not  only  the  idols  of 
the  heathen,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  yet  those  same  in- 
qnred  writers,  imder  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  use  such 
expressions  concerning  Christ,  as  naturally  lead  us  to  regard  him 
as  God.  And  they  use  these  expressions,  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  wishing  to  limit  the  sense,  or  to  guard  Christians 
against  carrying  their  esteem  for  their  Sa\iour  to  the  highest  point 
of  reverence.  Yea,  they  use  these  expressions  with  a  manifest 
design  to  elevate  our  minds  to  the  most  adoring  views  of  his  char- 
acter, seeming  to  be  never  able  to  find  terms  strong  enough  to  ex- 
press their  own  religious  veneration  for  him,  or  to  excite  proper 
veneration  in  others.  They  speak  familiarly  in  this  manner  res- 
pecting Christ,  when  it  is  perfectly  apparent,  that  those  who  feel 
the  greatest  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  wiU  be  the  most  likely  to 
mistake  their  mes^ning,  and  to  worship  him  whom  they  intended 
that  no  man  should  worship. 

This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  Socinian 
scheme  would  reduce  us. 
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Y<m  perodve  that  they  who  hold  tiiis  wdieme,  make  no  account 
fdiateyer  of  those  texts,  which  give  the  highest  representations  of 
tbe  ^ry  of  Christ.  Their  belief  is  just  what  it  would  be,  if  all 
tfioee  texts  were  struck  out  of  the  Kble.  Though  the  Bible  de* 
dares  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  Uiat  Christ  is  Grod,  tiie 
fixBt  and  the  last,  the  Creator  and  upholder  of  all  things ;  such 
declarations  ^ve  not  the  least  information  to  Unitarians ;  they 
produce  no  efiect  upon  their  opmions,  and  are  of  no  conaideration 
Hilh  them  in  explaining  other  parts  of  the  sacred  v<diime  which 
rdate  to  the  same  subject.  To  the  texts  which  declare  tlie  unity 
of  Ood,  they  g^ve  the  very  same  sense  which  they  would  ^^ve,  if 
liMiee  texts  constituted  the  whole  Bible.  They  hold  the  same  <qpin- 
lODB  of  Christ  which  they  would  hold,  if  the  Scriptures  contained 
nothing  but  those  texts,  which  represent  him  as  a  man. 

This  is  the  sprit  of  XJnitariamsm.  And  this  is  the  mode  of 
handling  Scripture  on  which  it  depends. 


LECTURE   XX. 


IKPOBIAKOB    OF  DERIVIKa    OUR    OPINIONS  FROM  THE  WHOLE  OF 

WHAT  SCRIPTURB  TEACHES. 


Hayxng,  in  preceding  Lectures,  considered  in  a  general  way  ibe 
sulyeet  of  the  divine  unity  in  its  relation  to  the  Trinity,  we  proceed 
now  to  a  more  particular  consideration  of  what  the  Scriptures  re- 
Teal  respecting  this  peculiar  mode  of  the  divine  existence.  The 
subject  of  the  Trinity  admits  of  being  treated  in  two  ways.  The 
first  way  is,  to  cite  the  texts  which  exhibit  the  three  together,  as 
Hie  form  of  Baptism  and  one  of  the  Benedictions ;  and  then  to 
add  those  texts  which  indicate  a  plurality,  and  which,  with  the  help 
of  the  more  explicit  texts  before  referred  to,  must  be  considered  as 
implying  the  doctrine  of  Trinity.  The  other  way  is,  to  take  into 
view  what  the  Scriptures  teach  in  relation  to  each  of  the  three  ; 
first,  in  relation  to  the  Father ;  secondly,  to  the  Son  ;  and  thirdly, 
to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  then  to  consider  the  three  in  connection 
nith  the  divine  unity.  I  propose  to  avail  myself  of  the  benefit  of 
both  the  methods.  But  as  I  attach  special  importance  to  the  last 
method,  I  shall  dwell  upon  it  more  particularly  and  fully. 

Now  all  Christians  agree  that  the  Father  is  truly  God,  possessed 
rf  all  the  perfections  of  divinity.  This  then  need  not  be  particu- 
lariy  argued,  but  may  be  taken  as  a  settled  point.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  Father  is  very  God.  And  no  one,  but  a  Pantheist,  doubts 
his  personality.  We  proceed  then  to  what  the  Scriptures  reveal 
tespecting  the  Son.  And  here,  on  account  of  the  long  continued 
oontroversy  in  Christendom,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  devote 
umch  time  to  the  momentous  subject,  and  to  investigate  it  patiently 
tod  earnestly.     This  for  the  present  is  to  be  our  theme.     We  are 
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to  inquire  what  is  the  character  of  him  who  is  the  Savioar  of  sin- 
ners, the  Head  of  the  church,  our  great  High  Priest,  and  the 
Judge  of  the  world.  What  can  be  more  important  than  to  obtun 
just  and  Scriptural  views  of  this  glorious  personage !  May  the 
divine  Spirit,  in  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  oflSce,  illuminate  our 
minds,  and  lead  us  to  a  true  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
Ood. 

As  this  is  altogether  a  matter  of  pure  revelation,  our  aclj  in- 
quiry will  be,  what  say  the  Scriptures  ?  And  if  we  wosU  cont  1K» 
a  right  conclusion,  we  must  take  care  to  derive  our  views  of  Christ's 
character,  not  from  a  part,  but  from  the  whole  of  what  the  Scrip- 
tures reveal. 

In  this  Lecture,  I  shall  dwell  on  this  point,  and  shaD  endeavor  lo 
illustrate  the  propriety/  and  importcmce  of  deriving  <mr  view$  qf 
Christ  Jrom  the  whole  of  what  the  Sarvptwree  teach. 

Consider  then  the  obvious  design  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
tlie  manner  in  which  they  were  written.  If  the  Bible  was  not  de- 
igned to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  why  was  the  whole  written  ?  If 
what  is  said  in  one  part  was  deemed  sufficient  to  affi)rd  all  tiie  in- 
struction we  need  ;  for  what  purpose  were  the  other  parts  given  ? 
The  supposition,  that  any  one  part  of  the  Scriptures  is,  by  itself, 
without  regard  to  the  other  parts,  intended  to  afford  us  all  neces- 
sary light,  is  an  impeachment  of  that  infinite  wisdom,  under  tjie 
guidance  of  which  all  the  parts  of  Scripture  were  written. 

God  has  not  seen  fit,  in  any  case,  to  give  his  creatures  at  onoe 
all  the  instruction  they  need.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  his  work  is 
progressive.  The  light  of  revelation  was  like  that  of  the  sun, 
which  first  appears  a  glimmer  in  the  east,  and  from  tliat  increaaes 
to  tlie  brightness  of  noon-day.  The  Bible  was  written  at  divers 
times,  and  in  many  different  parts.  Every  succeeding  part  added 
something  to  what  was  written  before ;  and  all  parts,  taken  iogetiier, 
make  known  the  articles  of  our  faith. 

The  propriety  of  deriving  our  views  from  the  whole  dT  Soriptvrs 
will  appear  most  clearly,  when  applied  to  subjects  wUch  are  of  a 
complex  nature,  involving  a  great  variety  of  parts,  or  relatioos.  In 
such  a  case,  it  is  impossible  that  the  subject  shouki  be.  well  under- 
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ifeood  from  a  angle  text.  Sometimes  tbe  c<HDplexit7  and  obscurity 
of  the  subject  are  such,  that  making  it  fully  known  requires  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time,  and  different  modes  of  instruction.  Gbd, 
ia  the  exercise  of  his  mercy,  has  been  pleased  to  employ  different 
periods  of  time  and  different  modes  of  instruction ;  and  has  granted 
xm  a  volume,  containing  the  substance  of  all  that  has  been  commu- 
nicated by  inspiration.  If  we  would  accord  with  the  divine  inten- 
tkn,  we  must  never  expect  to  derive  from  a  single  text,  all  the  li^t 
ire  need  on  a  subject  which  is  treated  in  many  different  texts. 
'  This  mode  of  inquiry  I  am  sensible  is  unfavorable  to  indolence, 
■ad  to  hasty  eondusiona ;  —  unfavorable  to  indolence,  because  it 
leqnires  diligent,  careful  and  repeated  attention  to  all  parts  of 
levolation  ;  and  unfavorable  to  hasty  conclusions,  because  the  opin- 
ion which  we  might  be  ready  to  entertain  from  our  first  view  of  a 
OD^  texty  must  firequently  be  mo^ed,  and  sometimes  set  ande, 
bj  a  eoDsidttration  of  the  whole  scope  of  Scripture. 

I  n^ght  illustrate  the  reasonableness  of  this  mode  of  inquiry 
Mspecting  the  diaracter  of  Christ,  from  tiie  fact  that  we  adopt  the 
Mme  mode  of  inquiry  on  other  subjects.  To  determine  the  chsr- 
leter  of  Ckxl,  or  the  character  of  man,  we  take  a  general  survey 
rf  the  Scriptures.  Should  we  form  our  opinion  of  God  from  a  few 
tazts  only,  say  from  those  which  represent  him  as  angry,  and  re- 
penting ;  or  our  opinion  of  man  from  those  texts  only,  which  de- 
claim that  he  was  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  we  should  fall  into 
great  and  hurtful  mistakes. 

This  brings  me  to  evince  the  importance  of  the  princi{de  hid 
iowtk  above,  from  the  consequences  of  neglecting  it.  A  great 
■idtitode  of  errors  which  have  been  propagated  respecting  Christ 
m  different  ages,  have  been  the  consequence  of  men's  deriving 
Hiar  opmioM  of  him  from  a  part  of  Scripture,  to  the  neglect  of 
ofter  parts.  Sects  and  disputants  most  opposed  to  each  otSier, 
may  argue  very  plausibly  and  successfully  in  support  of  their 
liqpective  schemes,  if  they  are  allowed  to  reason  from  single  texts, 
wpacate  fi^om  other  texts.  In  some  instances,  men  who  would  not 
ke  tfaou^t  to  ne^ect  any  part  of  the  Bible,  still  manifest  a  dispro- 
fortioDate  re^pynl  to  those  parts  which  seem  to  £Eivor  tiieir  partieu- 
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lar  scheme ;  and  whatever  their  preteDaoDS  may  be,  do  m  reafity 
take  their  notions  from  a  set  of  favorite  texts. 

This  error  in  the  mode  of  reasoning  is  so  frequent  and  pemicious, 
and  yet  so  subtle,  and  so  little  thought  of,  that  I  shaU  take  paina 
to  expose  it  by  referring  to  several  examples. 

I  begin  with  the  principal  Socinian  hypothesis  respecting  the 
character  of  Christ ;  which  is,  that  Christ  was  a  mere  marij  abd 
that  he  began  to  exist  when  he  was  bom  in  Bethlehem.  This 
hypothesis  Socinians  attempt  to  support  by  Scripture.  But  how  ? 
By  citing  the  texts,  which  teach  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  man,  and 
that  he  was  bom  and  lived  and  died  like  other  men.  On  such 
texts  as  these  they  found  their  doctrine  of  the  simple  humanity  cf 
Christ 

But  in  this  argument  they  entirely  neglect  the  pnncijde,  fliat 
our  religious  belief  is  to  be  derived  from  a  diligent  and  impartial 
attention  to  all  parts  of  Scripture.  For  they  oould  not  believe 
that  Christ  is  a  mere  man,  if  all  parts  of  the  Bible  reedved  an 
equal  portion  of  their  regard ;  inasmuch  as  the  Kbie,  in  settle 
parts,  teaches  that  Christ  existed  before  he  was  a  man,  and  has  a 
nature  above  that  of  man,  as  clearly  as  it  teaches,  in  other  parts, 
that  he  is  a  man. 

It  is  allowed  that  the  texts,  on  which  the  Socinians  build  tiieir 
scheme,  do  represent  Christ  as  having  all  the  characteristic  pzop* 
erties  of  humanity,  and  prove  him  to  be  a  real  and  proper  man. 
This  is  our  doctrine.  And  if  the  Bible  gave  no  ottier  and  no 
lugher  representations  of  him,  we  should  of  necessity  c^maider  him 
to  be  a  man  and  nothing  more ;  just  as  we  connder  Paul  and 
Moses  to  have  been  men  and  nothing  more.  But  the  Bible  ^Tea 
other  representations  of  Christ,  and  attributes  to  him  ttie  woilcB 
and  properties  of  a  being  superior  to  man.  The  Socinian  hypodh 
eas  sets  aside  these  higher  representations,  and  rests  wholly  upon 
texts  of  a  lower  import. 

See  now  whether  their  belief  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  it  woaU 
be,  if  the  Bible  contiuped  those  texts  only,  which  represent  Chrat 
as  a  man,  who  began  to  exist  when  he  was  bom  of  Mary.  Yen 
cite  the  text  where  Christ  said  to  the  Jews :  ^^  Befiore  Abrmham 
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mBf  I  am."  But  SociniiB  lays  this  text  means,  —  '^  before  Ahram 
oiD  be  Abraham,  ttiat  is  the  father  of  macj  natioDS,  I  most  be 
the  Messiah."  Orotius  thinks  it  only  means  that  Christ  was  before 
Abraham  in  the  divine  decree.  So  thej  handle  it  The  text 
teaches  the  preexistenoe  of  Christ.  But  with  Socinians  it  has  no 
efiect.  It  produces  no  alteration  or  modification  of  their  belief, 
that  Christ  was  simply  human.  Their  (pinion  of  Christ  is  just 
what  it  would  be,  if  the  Bible  ccmtained  nothing  to  prove  his  jare- 
eastence. 

You  quote  the  first  verse  in  John's  Gospel :  '^  The  word  was 
Qod."  They  say  the  word  means,  not  Christ,  but  an  attribute  of 
God. 

You  cite  the  texts  which  speak  of  Christ,  as  having  come  down 
from  heaven  —  as  being  the  Lord  from  heaven  —  as  having  a  gloij 
with  the  Fa&er  before  the  world  was — as  the  creator  and  supporter 
of  aD  things  in  heaven  and  earth —  as  almighty,  omniscient,  and 
oampreeent.  Upon  all  these  texts  they  put  such  a  construction, 
m  will  agree  with  their  preconceived  belief,  that  Christ  is  a  mere 
JBttn.  Bid  they  pay  an  impartial  regard  to  these  texts,  their  views 
of  Christ,  derived  from  otiier  texts,  would  be  modified  and  enlarg- 
ed. They  would  indeed  believe  him  to  be  a  man,  as  those  other 
iexts  plainly  teach.  But  ihej  would  be  led,  by  these  texts,  to 
believe  that  he  possesses  a  character  above  that  of  man.  By 
coBonon  consent  the  Bible  teaches  the  humanity  o£  Christ.  They 
say  it  teaches  nothing  more.  Thus  in  forming  their  creed,  they 
regard  only  one  part  of  Scripture.  The  other  parts,  instead  of 
having  any  influence  to  extend  or  modify  their  faith,  only  ^ve 
exercise  to  their  ingenuity  in  explaining  them  away,  or  in  imposing 
nch  a  sense  upon  them  as  will  not  impugn  their  hypothesis. 

Proceed  now  to  the  Arians.  They  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  though  a  being  of  a  very  exalted  nature,  was  created  by 
God,  or  derived  from  God  ;  that  he  is,  in  his  essence,  distinct  from 
Qod,  dependent  up(»i  him,  and  in  all  respects  inferior  to  him.  It 
1ms  been  the  belief  of  Arians,  tiiat  the  spirit  of  Christ  preexisted, 
and  that  this  preexistent  spirit  animated  his  body,  instead  of  a  hu- 
ttaa  sonL    The  Arians  found  their  general  hypothesis  upon  those 
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teziB,  which  speak  of  Christ  as  the  first  bom  of  every  creatoreyas 
the  image  or  manifestation  of  the  invisible  (36d,  and  the  bri^t- 
ness  of  his  glorj  —  connected  with  those  which  represent  the  Fft> 
ther,  as  the  one  Grod  and  Father  of  all — as  above  all-^as  greater 
than  Christ  —  and  Christ  as  imder  the  authority  of  the  Eatber, 
and  sent  by  the  Father. 

This  scheme,  though  more  elevated  than  that  of  Socinus,  is 
yet  open  to  the  same  charge  of  resting  upcm  one  daasi  of  texts, 
and  passing  over  or  superseding  others.  The  texts  which  the  Aii- 
ans  select  do  indeed  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Son  is  dis- 
tanct  from  the  Father,  and  subordinate  to  him  ;  that  he  is  eooh 
nussioned  by  him,  and  acts  in  his  name.  But  the  sense  of  these' 
texts  is  to  be  qualified  by  others  which  Arians  neglect.  Their 
scheme  is  exactly  what  it  would  be,  if  the  texts  which  make  the 
highest  representations  of  the  glory  of  Christ  were  expunged. 
For  although  you  cite  passages  which  declare,  that  Christ  is  God— 
passages  which  ascribe  all  divine  perfections,  names,  titles,  works 
and  honors  to  Christ,  and  which  represent  him  as  the  object  of  re- 
ligious worship ;  you  produce  no  effect  upon  their  nunds.  From 
these  texts,  in  connection  with  the  others,  we  ought  in  all  fiiir- 
ness  to  conclude,  that  the  subordination  and  inferiority  of  Christ 
must  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  consistent  with  his  being  par- 
taker of  the  same  perfections  with  the  Father ;  that  his  beii^  a 
child,  bom  in  the  days  of  Herod,  must  be  consistent  with  his  be- 
ing from  everlasting ;  that  his  being  weak  and  dependent,  and 
needing  the  help  of  angels,  must  be  consistent  with  his  being  the 
Creator  and  Upholder  of  all  things,  even  of  those  angels  whose  help 
he  needed ;  that  his  dying  must  be  consistent  with  his  having  life 
unchangeably  in  himself ;  that  his  seeking  the  glory  of  the  Father 
must  be  consistent  with  his  requiring  all  men  to  honor  him,  even 
as  they  honor  the  Father.  And  this  is  the  same  as  saying,  that 
the  Scripture  proves  only  that  Christ  is  subordinate  and  inferior  to 
the  Father  in  some  respects,  not  that  he  is  so  in  all  respects. 
Here  the  Arian  hypothesis  is  evidently  faulty,  not  being  grounded 
upon  this  combined  sense  of  all  the  texts  which  relate  to  the  sob- 
jecft.  It  overlooks  the  maxim,  that  our  fidth  is  to  be  derived,  not 
but  from  the  wh<de  of  what  the  Bible  teaehas. 
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There  is  yet  ajiother  class  of  texts  which  relate  to  this  point, 
and  go  to  prove  in  what  sense  the  Son  is  subordinate  and  inferior. 
I  refer  to  those  which  represent  Christ  as  laying  aside  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father;  as  humbling  himself;  as  beooin- 
ing  man ;  in  short,  as  taking  upon  him,  by  volimtary  condescension, 
that  veiy  character  and  office,  in  which  he  acted  in  subordinatikm 
to  the  Father.  Now  if  it  was  his  own  volimtary  act  to  become  a 
servant,  we  conclude  that,  previously,  he  was  not  a  servant ;  that 
flie  condition  of  a  servant  was  not  originally  his,  but  was  freely 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  redemption.  These  texts  then 
plainly  require,  that  those  other  texts,  which  speak  of  Christ  as 
subordinate  and  inferior,  should  be  imderstood  as  relating  to  his 
state  of  humiliation  —  to  his  assumed  character,  not  to  hisorigjbial 
character  and  state.  But  the  Arian  hypothesis  overlooks  the  texts 
above  mentioned.  It  is  the  same  with  Arians,  as  if  the  Bible,  in 
this  matter,  gave  no  explanation  of  itself,  but  left  us  to  suppose 
ihat  those  texts,  which  represent  Christ  as  subordinate  and  infe- 
rior, respect  the  highest  glory  of  his  character. 

There  is  one  point  more,  on  which  the  Arians  clearly  rest  their 
hypothesis  upon  a  few  texts  of  Scripture,  and  those  evidently 
misunderstood.  They  hold  that  the  prcexistent  spirit  of  Christ 
was  in  his  incarnation,  united  to  a  human  body  merely,  that  pro- 
existent  spirit,  with  the  body,  constituting  the  peraon  of  the  Me- 
diator, mthoul  a  human  soul.  The  texts  which  are  supposed  to 
furnish  support  to  this  opinion  are  such  as  these  :  "  The  word 
was  made  flesh."  "A  body  hast  thou  prepared  me."  "He 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh." 

The  asserters  of  this  scheme  neglect  the  principle  of  interpre- 
tation above  laid  down,  in  two  ways.  First ;  they  neglect  the 
explanation  which  is  found  of  the  word  fleshy  in  a  variety  of  texts, 
where  it  stands  for  the  human  nature  complete,  and  is  of  the 
same  import  with  ?«aw,  or  mankind.  Again,  they  neglect  those 
texts,  which  represent  Christ  as  having  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  human  soul.  Had  they  taken  into  account  these  two  classes  of 
texts,  and  made  use  of  them  to  explam  and  modify  the  meaning 
of  the  few  texts  above  mentioned ;  they  must  have  seen  that,  so 
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Cur  as  Scripture  is  oonoemed,  their  eeheme  is  entirely  desdtate 
of  support 

Thus  the  Ariaa  hypothesis  is  not  built  on  the  whole  Sciqytart 
taken  together ;  and  it  could  never  hare  been  adopted^  but  firoBi 
Uid  proneness  of  men  to  found  their  opinions  upon  a  few  texts 
separately  considered. 

The  opinKHi  of  the  Dooetae,  which  was  also  held  by  fka 
Gifeoetios,  furnish  another  example  of  the  most  palpable  ne^ect  of 
dke  principle  above  stated.  This  opinion  was,  that  Jesus  Chnrt 
was  bom,  lived  and  died,  not  in  reality,  but  only  in  n^jpearanoe. 
JKfow  can  it  be,  that  the  advocates  of  such  an  opinion  had  a  sinj^ 
text  of  Scripture  to  offer  in  its  defence  ?  Undoubtedly  &ey  had. 
And  if  the  texts  which  they  quoted  were  to  be  taken  by  thenh 
selves,  they  would  furnish  as  plausible  an  argument  in  support  of 
this  dream,  as  many  other  sectarians  have  to  offer.  The  Docetae 
could  plead  that,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  Christ  took  xifon 
him  iikdfarm  of  a  servant ;  that  he  was  made  in  the  Kkene$B  of 
men,  and  that  he  was  found  in  fciduan  as  a  man.  H^re,  tibey 
oould  say,  tiie  Apostle  evidently  teaches,  that  Christ  was  a  man 
and  a  servant  only  mform  or  appearance.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
take  pains  to  show  what  total  disregard  of  the  Scriptures  gene- 
rally is  manifested  in  tiieir  reasoning,  or  what  imposture  it  charges 
upon  Christ. 

For  the  sake  of  illustrating  still  further  the  consequences  of 
neglecting  the  princifde  under  consideration,  I  shall  give  one  ex- 
ample  more.  Some  forty  years  since,  certsdn  individuals  in  New 
England,  very  much  in  conformity  with  the  scheme  of  James 
Purves,  and  with  the  general  views  of  the  Arians,  took  upon  them 
to  attack  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  assert,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  San  of  God  literally ^  that  is,  in  the  same 
sense  as  Isaac  was  the  son  of  Abraham.  The  texts  which  they 
urged  to  support  this  notion,  are  those  which  represent  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God,  as  God's  own  and  only  Son,  and  as  begotten  of 
God.  GDheir  grand  mistake  was  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
which  I  have  been  laboring  to  expose,  iliat  is,  deriving  a  doctrine 
fix>m  a  part  of  Scripture,  and  not  from  a  connected  view  of  the 
whole. 
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There  are  several  distinct  classes  of  texts,  which  fhej  ought  to 
*  have  taken  into  view,  before  forming  an  opinion  on  this  subject, 
ilist,  thej  ought  to  have  considered  those  texts,  which  cleaily 
show  that  the  phrases  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  God,  etc.,  are  geih 
eraDj  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  and  which  therefore  furnish 
a  presumptive  proof,  that  thej  are  used  metaphorically  here. 
Secondly,  they  ought  to  have  considered  the  numberless  teztSi 
which  ^ve  such  representations  of  the  nature  of  God  the  Fatiier, 
is  are  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  idea,  that  hie  can  be  a  Father, 
or  beget  a  son,  in  a  literal  sense,  that  is,  in  the  sense  in  whioh 
Abraham  was  the  Father  of  Isaac.  Thirdly,  they  ought  to  hate 
considered  those  texts,  which  ascribe  to  Christ  such  attributes  $$ 
are  inconsistent  with  his  being  a  s6n  literally ;  and,  fourthly, 
those  texts  which  in  some  degree  explain  the  peculktr  sense,  in 
which  the  sonship  of  Christ  is  to  be  imderstood.  Now  whatever 
may  be  the  professions  of  those  who  contend  for  the  Uteral  sense 
of  Scripture  relative  to  the  sonship  of  Christ ;  it  is  very  clear 
that  their  belief  rests  wholly  upon  a  few  select  passages,  and^  is 
just  what  it  would  be,  if  the  four  classes  of  texts,  above  alluded 
to,  were  expimged  from  the  Bible.  All  they  can  offer  in  sup- 
port of  their  opinion  is,  that  the  Bible  declares  fi^quentiy  and 
plainly  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  God,  etc. 
Whereas  they  ought  particularly  to  inquire,  whether  revelation  in 
other  parts  casts  any  additional  light  on  the  subject,  and  informs 
us  in  what  sense  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  To  argue  that  be- 
cause the  Bible  declares  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  therefore 
he  must  be  the  Son  of  God  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Isaac  was 
the  son  of  Abraham,  is  just  like  arguing  that,  because  the  Bible 
declares  that  God  repented,  therefore  he  repented  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  Peter  repented. 

I  have  thus,  in  a  few  instances,  noticed  the  consequences  of 
neglecting  the  rule  above  stated,  namely,  that  our  beUef  respect- 
ing Christ  should  be  derived,  not  from  a  part  of  Scripture,  but 
tmm  a  connected  view  of  the  whole.  The  rule  will  apply  to  any 
other  subject  as  well  as  to  this.  From  the  examples  given  it  will 
be  manifest,  that  the  neglect  of  this  principle  naturally  leads  to 
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LECTURE      XXI. 


THE  DAKOBR  OF  ANALOGICAL  REASONING  RESPECTINa  THB 

TRINITY. 

Men  embrace  error  under  the  influence  of  a  great  ytaiety  of 
eaoses.  And  a  careful  consideration  of  these  causes  of  error  may 
be  an  important  safeguard  to  those,  who  are  inquiring  after  the 
imih.  In  the  last  Lecture,  I  undertook  to  show  that  many  are  led 
to  entertain  defective  and  erroneous  opinions  of  Christ  by  an  ex- 
ehfiiye  or  disproportionate  regard  to  particular  parts  of  Scripture. 
I  shall  now  treat  of  another  cause  which,  either  by  itself,  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  one  before  considered,  acts  with  great  power, 
tiiough  fi^quently  in  a  very  concealed  manner,  in  misguiding  ihe 
ininds  of  men.  I  have  already  noticed  the  strong  propensity,  of 
which  all  must  be  conscious,  to  judge  of  everything  which  is  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  by  some  analogy.  There  is  no  need  of  adding  to 
the  remarks  before  made  on  the  mischievous  tendency  of  analo^cal 
reasoning  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  generally.  We  are  now 
to  consider  it  particularly  in  relation  to  the  character  of  CkriHj 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  It  will  require  but  little  time  to 
show,  that  the  erroneous  opinions,  which  are  entertained  on  these 
pdnts,  are  occasioned  more  or  less  by  the  supposition  of  some  anal- 
ogy which  does  not  exist. 

The  most  powerful  objection  which  has  ever  been  urged  against 
the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  God  is,  that  it  is  contrary  to 
analogy.  Nothing  like  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  can 
be  found  among  created  beings.  This  is  the  diflSculty.  When 
Unitarians  say,  there  is  an  absurdity  in  the  doctrine ;  the  absurdity 
i^ypears,  on  inquiry,  to  be  nothing  but  a  departure  from  analogy. 
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Make  anj  distinction  respecting  Ghd,  which  corresponds  with  some- 
thing found  in  man ;  say,  for  example,  that  he  has  a  variety  oi 
attributes,  of  which  men  can  form  some  notion  from  what  they  ara 
conscious  of  in  themselves ;  and  they  make  no  objection.  How- 
ever profoimd  or  inscrutable  the  object  may  be  ;  yet  if  they  can 
perceive  that  it  has  an  analogy  to  something  which  pertains  to  man, 
they  are  satisfied.  But  as  they  have  never  known  anything  like 
ihree  persons  in  one  man^  they  conclude  that  there  cannot  be  three 
persons  in  one  Q-od. 

Turn  your  thoughts  upon  some  of  the  various  ways  in  whidi 
theolo^cal  writers  have  attempted  to  model  this  doctrine  according 
to  analogy.  This  survey  will  clearly  illustrate  the  influence  of 
analogical  reasoning ;  and  will  also  account  for  it,  that  men  ace. 
predisposed  to  depend  upon  some  particular  parts  of  Scripture  tor 
the  neglect  of  other  parts.  For  when,  by  means  of  some  suppoaed 
analogy,  they  become  prepossessed  in  favor  of  a  particular  scheme^ 
they  will  be  ready  to  seize  upon  everything  which  gives  it  support, 
and  to  overlook  or  set  aside  everything  which  seems  repugnant  to  it. 

Consider,  first,  the  attempt  of  the  Sabellians  to  make  the-  doc- 
trine before  us  conformable  to  analog}\  They  saw  that  a  Triniiy, 
or  a  threefold  distinction  of  some  sort  respecting  God,  is  plainly 
brought  to  view  in  Scripture.  But  as  there  is  nothing  in  human 
nature  or  human  society  like  a  trinity  of  pei'sons  in  one  being ; 
they  imagined  that  a  trinity  of  offices^  or  a  trinity  of  manifestations 
is  all  which  the  sacred  writers  intend  to  teach.  By  this  they 
brought  the  doctrine  to  bear  a  manifest  analogy  to  the  case  which 
often  occurs,  of  a  man  acting  in  several  different  offices  or  relations^ 
or  developing  his  character  in  different  ways.  So  gratified  are 
Sabellians  with  this  analogical  sense  of  trinity,  and  so  fond  of 
mjdntaining  it,  that  they  disregard  the  plainest  import  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  texts,  which  relate  to  the  subject,  and  substitute 
a  very  forced  and  unnatural  interpretation  ;  as  I  shall  undertake 
to  show  more  particularly  in  a  subsequent  Lecture.  Their  reason 
for  preferring  this  unnatural,  forced  interpretation  is,  that  it  makes 
the  doctrine  agree  with  analogy.  For  the  sake  of  this  darling 
point,  they  seem  willing  to  submit  to  any  difficulties  and  absurdi- 
ties. 
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Ariaiif,  finding  flus  aimlogy  unsatisfactor;,  adopt  anotiher. 
They  hold  that  the  Bon  and  H0I7  Spirit  are  created  bemgs, 
and  inskomentB  of  divine  power,  as  Moees  and  Aaron  were.  Their 
kimiy  is  Ghdj  and  two  dependent  beings  produced  bj  his  power^ 
and  endned  by  him  wifh  distinguished  intellectual  and  moral  attri- 
butes. Thus  they  bring  the  doctrine  within  the  compass  of  com- 
mon analogy,  that  is,  the  analogy  of  God  and  created  beings. 

But  some  prefer  a  different  analogy  stiD.  As  the  Bible  fire* 
quently  calls  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  speaks  of  the  Father  as 
bq^tting  the  Son ;  they  conclude,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  Hiat 
the  relation  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  exactly  analogical  to  the 
relation  of  a  human  father  and  son.  Arians  generally  choose  the 
analogy  of  the  creation  of  a  finite,  dependent  being  in  the  common 
way.  These  last  choose  the  analogy  of  literal  sonsMp.  The  chief 
prgiag^r  of  this  notion  shows  what  is  the  groundwork  of  his  rea- 
soning, when  he  asks,  ^^  whether  any  man  of  candor  can  say,  that 
the  sense  he  has  given  to  the  terms  Son  of  God,  is  not  the  highest 
sense  which  can  possibly  be  given  them,  consistent  with  analogy." 
Here  you  see  the  basis  of  the  scheme.  You  must  not  go  beyond 
analogy. — As  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  connection  with 
the  superior  spirit,  both  the  forementioned  sects  make  it  analogous 
to  the  union  of  the  body  and  soul  in  man.  The  one  believe  that 
a  superior  spirit  created  as  other  rational  beings  are,  —  the  other, 
that  a  superior  spirit  produced  in  a  peculiar  manner^  was,  instead 
of  a  human  soul,  united  to  a  body.  Both  reject-  the  doctrine  of 
tiie  union  of  Christ's  original,  divine  spirit  with  a  real  and  perfect 
man,  not  because  there  is  any  impossibility  or  absurdity  in  it,  for 
there  is  none ;  but  because  it  is  so  distant  from  any  analogy  which 
tiieir  experience^  has  furnished.  The  scheme  which  they  adopt 
gratifies  their  curiosity  with  a  partial,  though  not  a  complete  anal- 
ogy. Although  their  hypothesis  of  the  union  of  a  superior  spirit 
to  a  human  body  does  by  no  means  account  for  the  properties  and 
actions  which  Christ  exhibited,  or  for  the  manner  in  which  Scrip* 
tore  speaks  of  him ;  they  still  cleave  to  it,  because  it  does  not 
cany  them  away  from  all  analogy.  The  analogy  which  the 
Docetae  seem  to  have  respected,  was  that  of  spirits  under  the 
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jfonner  dispensation,  assnining  temporarilyy  for  some  special  pur- 
pose, a  human  shape  or  appearance.  Thai  Christ  shonld  put  en 
sach  an  appearance  they  Ihink  more  analogous  to  certain  maoite* 
tations  formerly  made  to  the  people  of  God,  than  that  he  should 
become  a  real  man.  But  the  boldest  contenders  for  analogy  are 
the  Socinians.  As  the  Bible  represents  Christ  to  be  a  man,  thaj 
insist  upon  a  complete  analogy  between  him  and  other  meiL 
There  must,  in  their  view,  be  an  analogy  with  respect  to  his  Inrfli ; 
that  is,  he  must,  like  every  other  man,  have  a  human  &ther,  as 
well  as  mother.  And  if  any  part  of  Scripture  stands  against  tUs 
analogy,  it  must  be  rejected  as  spurious.  There  must,  aocordiig 
to  their  scheme,  be  an  analogy  respecting  the  constitution  of  Us 
person.  As  other  men  are  constituted  merely  of  a  human  sod 
and  body ;  so  it  must  be  with  Christ.  If  he  has  superior  wisdoBi, 
it  must  be  wholly  by  the  same  inspiration,  which  gave  wisdom  to 
ilie  prophets.  If  he  has  power  and  dominion,  it  must  be  like  llie 
power  and  dominion  of  Moses  and  David.  His  death  must  be 
merely  the  death  of  a  martyr.  It  can  be  nothing  more  than  a 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  he  had  taught  for  the  benefit  of 
men.  Whatsoever  he  does,  and  whatsoever  the  Bible  says  am- 
ceming  him,  must  be  so  understood  as  not  to  violate  the  conmion . 
analogy  of  human  nature. 

Thus  men  are  forever  feeling  after  some  analogy,  by  which  to 
illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  particularly  the  chaarao- 
ter  of  Christ ;  and  thus  they  forsake  the  safe  guidance  of  revela- 
tion. 

If  we  attend  to  the  word  of  God,  and  receive  it  m  its  plain, 
unadulterated  sense,  we  shall  perceive  that,  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter and  work  of  the  Messiah,  all  analogy  fails. 

In  the  first  place,  his  relation  to  God  the  Father  has  no  reaL 
and  strict  analogy.  It  is  in  various  respects  unlike  the  relation  of 
any  created  being  to  God.  The  relation  of  a  created  being  to 
(}od  commences  in  time.  But  Christ  was  with  God  in  the  begob- 
ning.  The  relation  of  a  creature  originates  in  the  derivation  of 
his  being  from  God.  But  the  relation  which  Christ,  considered  as 
the  Logos,  bears  to  the  Father,  rests  primarily  upon  his  participft* 
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tioQ  of  iihe  same  diyine  nakire.  So  that  it  is  the  relation  of  one 
who  is  essentially  eqnal,  and,  ip.  respect  to  nature,  identical. 
Wliereas  the  relation  of  every  created  being  to  God,  is  the  relation 
of  <me  essentially  and  infinitely  inferior. 

TlK>  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father  has  no  strict  aiiaJogy  to  the 
lelation,  which  any  created  being  bears  to  another.  The  relations 
anMHig  created  beings  are  indeed  made  use  of  to  set  forth  the 
relaticm  of  Christ  to  tiie  Father ;  as  for  example,  the  relation  of 
a  son,  and  a  servant.  But  Christ  does  not  strictiy  stand  in  the 
rdation  <^  a  human  son  to  his  &ther,  or  of  a  human  servant  to  his 
Blaster ;  although  these  relations  make  known  some  of  the  proper- 
ties or  effects  of  Christ^s  relation  to  the  Father.  The  Bible  makes 
an  essential  difference  between  the  peculiar  relation  of  a  son,  and 
tibat  of  a  servant ;  and  represents  the  one  as  exclusive  of  the 
oQier.  If  then  Christ  were  a  servant  in  this  appropriate  sense,  it 
would  be  incompatible  with  lus  bemg  a  son ;  or  if  he  were  a  son, 
it  would  be  incompatible  with  his  being  a  servant.  But  he  is 
^ken  of  as  both  a  servant  and  a  son ;  which  is  sufficient  to  show, 
that  he  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  in  the  strict  and  literal 
sense.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  literal  and  strict  analogy 
between  the  relation  of  Christ  to  his  father,  and  that  of  a  human 
son  to  his  &ther,  or  of  a  servant  to  his  master.  Though  some  of 
the  eflfects  and  circumstances  of  the  relation  may  be  shnilar,  the 
nature  and  ground  of  it  are  materially  different. 

Secondly.  The  peculiar  office  of  Christ  has  no  real  and  strict 
analogy.  Though  various  intelligent  beings  exercise  benevolenoe, 
or  labor  to  promote  the  happmess  of  others ;  yet  none,  besddes 
Ch^st,  ever  exercised  benevolence  in  the  way  of  making  a  tme 
and  proper  atonement  for  sin.  Many  have,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  endured  much  evil  not  deserved  accordmg  to  civil  law. 
But  no  moral  agent,  except  Christ,  ever  epdured,  either  for  his 
own  improvement,  or  for  the  benefit  of  others,  what  he  did  not 
deserve,  in  other  words,  what  was  not  just  and  right,  according  to 
divine  law.  Many  have  employed  the  created  nature  given  them 
by  Ck)d,  for  the  good  of  others.  But  the  voluntary  assumption 
of  a  created  nature  by  Christ,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
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capable  of  promoting  the  good  of  sinnera  by  ▼icarioufl  snferingB,  is 
a  thing  never  known  before  or  since.  Perfectly  holy  beings  have 
hoiKMPed  the  law  of  Grod  by  obedience  to  its  precepts ;  and  trans- 
gressors by  suffering  its  penalty.  But  in  no  instancey  except  flial 
of  Christy  did  any  one,  perfectly  obedient  to  the  law,  ever  honor  it 
by  mi&ring.  I  might  multijdy  instances.  But  it  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  just  to  show,  that  there  is  no  strict  analogy  between 
the  work  of  Christ,  as  a  Redeemer,  and  that  of  any  other  benig. 
Ihis  peculiarity  results  from  the  fact,  that  his  relaticm  to  Qod  and 
to  onneis  is  materially  different  from  that  whidi  any  other  being 
ever  sustained,  and  the  particular  end  he  pursued  diflbrent  fim 
what  was  ever  pursued  in  any  oilier  case. 

Thirdly  ;  Hie  constitution  of  the  person  of  the  Mediator  it  « 
departure  from  all  analogy.  From  one  class  of  texts,  we  Imta 
that  he  was  a  true  and  proper  man.  Other  texts  exhibit  him  as 
possessing  all  the  properties  of  Divinity.  Here  analogy  eatimtj 
fiuls.  In  no  other  instance  were  natures  and  attributes,  so  widely 
diftrent,  ever  united  in  one  person.  This  wonderful  parson,  wiA 
reference  to  one  part  of  his  character,  is  God,  by  whom  ail  things 
were  created.  With  reference  to  another  part  of  his  charaoter, 
he,  the  same  person,  is  called  a  child,  a  man.  He  has  life  in 
himself,  and  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  fiurever ;  and  y«t 
he  dies  and  is  buried.  He  is  over  all,  Grod  blessed  forever ;  and 
yet  is  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  ^Diese  rap- 
resentations  cannot  apply  to  any  other  being,  created  or  uncreated. 
The  &ct  that  the  Scriptures  make  such  representati(»[is  of  Ghriet, 
is  sufficient  proof  that  there  is  no  analogy,  as  to  the  constitution 
of  his  person,  between  him  and  any  other  being. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  sufficient  to  answer  the  particular 
ends  I  have  had  in  view. 

1.  They  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Christ  is  a  person,  and  timl 
he  acts  in  an  office,  sui  generis.  On  these  subjects  the  language 
of  the  Scriptures  is  very  remarkable  and  singular,  and  proves  clear- 
ly, that  Christ  sustains  a  character  and  office  altogether  peculiar. 

2.  These  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  other  peculiari- 
ties, not  here  noticed,  may  naturally  be  expected ;  at  leaet^  tiiat 
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the  occurrenoe  of  them  need  not  occasion  any  sorpriae.  If  the 
ffible  represents  Christ  as  so  direrse  from  all  other  beings  in  the 
leading  traits  of  his  character ;  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
ofiier  differences  will  foUow  of  course. 

8.  The  remarks  I  have  made  are  sufficient  to  account  for  it 
yerj  Batisfeustorilj,  that  men  who  regulate  their  opimoDS  respecting 
CSirist  bj  analogy,  Ml  into  one  or  another  of  the  false  opinions 
above  mentioned ;  and  they  show  what  reason  we  hare  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  this  fruitM  source  of  error,  Every  attempt 
we  make  to  bring  the  character  and  work  of  Christ  to  bear  a 
strict  analogy  to  the  character  and  work  of  any  other  being,  is 
stamped  with  weakness,  and  will  lead  us  astray  from  the  truth. 
Particular  instances  of  this  have  been  ^ven.  But  I  wish  to  fix 
it  in  your  minds  as  a  universal  maxim,  that,  as  no  attempt  is  made 
by  the  sacred  writers,  none  should  ever  be  made  by  us,  to  ez- 
j^Iain  exactly  the  relation  which  Christ  bears  to  the  Father, 
.tte  constitution  of  his  person,  or  the  office  he  executes,  hjf  any 
maHogy  whatever.  "Everj  attempt  of  this  kind  is  as  absurd, 
as  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  of 
Christ  by  magnetism  or  electricity. 

The  principle  I  have  endeavored  to  establish  is  one  of  great 

practical  importance,  as  it  will  prepare  us  to  receive  the  peculiar 

iDBtruction  which  the  Scriptures  ^ve  of  the  Saviour,  without  any 

doubt,  and  to  communicate  it  to  others,  without  any  mixture  of 

homan  speculations. 

24* 


LECTURE   XXII. 


THB  HTJMANITT  OF  CHRIST  PROYEB,  AKD    DEFENDED  AGAINST 

ARIANISM. 

In  my  attempt  to  exhibit  the  character  of  Jesas  Christ,  I  duJl 
first  lay  before  you  the  eridenoe  of  his  true  and  proper  knh 
manity. 

Now  what  is  the  evidence  of  humanity  in  other  cases  ?  How 
do  yoiu  become  satisfied,  that  a  person  with  whom  you  baTe  long 
been  acquainted,  is  a  true  and  proper  man,  and  not  a  being  of 
mxM  other  order  ?  It  is,  you  will  say,  by  unifonnly  observing 
in  him  the  properties  and  actions  which  belong  to  the  human  Bp^ 
eies.  What  these  properties  and  actions  are  is  obvious  to  alL 
Suppose  you  have  a  brother,  with  whom  you  have  lived  many 
years.  Bo  you  think  yourself  liable  to  misjudge  respecting  Ub 
belonging  to  the  human  species  ?  You  have  seen  that  he  has  ih» 
shape,  the  senses,  and  motions  of  a  man.  You  have  seen  loo 
that  he  possesses  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  which  char- 
acterize the  human  species.     This  evidence  satisfies  you. 

When  we  judge  respecting  the  manhood  of  one  whom  we  never 
saw,  we  rely  on  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses.  For  ex- 
ample; we  are  convinced  that  Moses  and  Paul  were  real  and 
proper  men,  because  we  have  confidence  in  the  sacred  writers 
who  call  them  men,  and  who  relate  those  things  of  them,  whitth 
are  characteristics  of  human  nature. 

The  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  Christ  may  be  ftp* 
•  ranged  in  the  following  order. 

1.  They  often  m/2  him  a  num.    They  say  that  ke  is  n  mm  ef 
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ioiTOws ;  tiiat  he  is  a  man  approred  of  Grod ;  that  there  U  one 
mediator  between  Grod  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  See 
dso  Acts  17:  81.  13:  80.  Heb.  10:  12. 

2.  He  18  called  the  9an  of  man.  '^  The  scm  of  man  hath  not 
^ere  to  lay  his  head."  — "  The  son  of  man  hath  power  to  foi> 
pve  sin."  —  "  The  son  of  man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath."  — 
<*  The  son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed."  —  ^^  Now  is  the  son  of  man 
glorified."  —  ^^  I  see  the  son  of  man  standing  on  the  right  hand 
of  God." 

8.  It  is  implied  in  the  representation  of  the  inspired  writers^ 
ihi^  Jesus  Christ  had  Reform  kcA features  of  a  man.  This  ap- 
pears frooL  the  general  story  of  his  life,  as  well  as  from  those  texts 
idoaxki  declare  that  he  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and  was 
fimnd  in  fashion  as  a  man. 

4.  It  is  also  implied  that  he  had  all  the  BtnseB  of  a  man. 

5.  To  him  belonged  all  the  properties  and  states  which  bel<mg 
to  man  in  his  animal  nature.  He  was  hungry,  thirstyi  and 
Wear7«    He  rested.    He  slept.    He  died.    He  was  dead. 

6.  He  performed  all  the  common  actions  of  a  man,  as  eating, 
drinking,  walking,  conyersing,  etc. 

7.  He  was  subject  to  all  the  trialsy  painSy  and  sorrows  of  a 


8.  He  sustained  human  relations j  —  the  relation  of  a  son,  a 
brother,  a  friend ;  and  he  exercised  the  affections  and  performed 
flks  duties  belongmg  to  those  relations. 

9.  He  had  the  mmd  of  a  man.  By  diligent  attention  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  under  the  instruction  of  his  parents,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  rapidly  increased  in  wisdom, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  gave  signs  of  extraordinary  im- 
pforement.  He  knew  things  in  the  natural  and  in  the  spiritual 
Horld,  as  a  man.  He  had  a  human  memory,  judgment,  and  im- 
agination. His  intellectual  and  mental  habits  were  human. 
There  is  as  satisfactory  eyidence  that  he  had  a  human  mind, 
IS  fliat  he  had  a  human  body.  And  to  suppose  that  he  had  a 
humam  mind  in  appearance  only,  but  not  in  reality,  implies  as 
klMPj  ^  ehafge  of  dMopttoii  agsinst  him,  and  against  his  hiog- 
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raphers,  as  to  suppose  that  he  had  oply  the  appearance  of  a 
body. 

All  the  above  mentioned  positioDS  are  established  by  ilie  raoq^ 
history  of  Christ,  written  by  plain,  honest  men,  who  were  under  ihd 
greatest  advantages  to  know  the  truth,  and  were  secured  againsl 
all  liability  to  mistake,  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  If  we  take  thie  in- 
spired volume  for  our  guide,  we  shall  be  as  fully  satisfied,  iht^ 
Jeeus  Christ  was  a  real  and  proper  man,  as  that  Moses  or  Paul' was 
so.  I  mean  now  to  be  understood  in  the  most  obvious  and  perfeek 
sense.  I  mean  to  say  Christ  was  a  man  in  every  respect  and  in 
every  degree.  Everything  bodSy  and  mental  which  constitate|i  a 
perfect  man,  belonged  to  him.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  going 
too  far  in  ascribing  real  and  proper  manhood  to  Christ.  And  whan 
we  assert  the  manhood  of  Christ  so  strongly,  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  interfering  with  any  other  truth.  Indeed  our  admitting  the  full 
and  obvious  sense  of  what  the  Scriptures  declare  respecting  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  will  best  prepare  the  way  for  rightiy  undet^ 
standing  what  they  declare  respecting  the  higher  points  of  his  dast' 
acter. 

No  valid  objection  against  the  perfect  human  nature  of  Christ 
can  be  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  his  miraculous  conoeptioii. 
If  Adam  was  a  perfect  man  without  either  a  human  &ther  or 
mother ;  Jesus  surely  might  be  a  perfect  man  without  a  human 
father.  Had  it  pleased  God  to  create  Moses  as  he  did  Adam ;  ire 
should  not  have  considered  him,  on  that  account  merely,  as  ai^ 
the  less  a  man.  In  all  such  cases,  the  question  is,  what  the  pezaon 
actually  was,  not  how  he  became  such. 

Here  it  might  be  proper  to  close  my  remarks  on  the  humanily 
of  Christ,  did  not  my  duty  require  me,  according  to  the  Statutes  of 
this  Seminary,  to  msuntain  the  truths  of  the  Christian  reli^<»i  in 
opposition  to  the  various  forms  of  error  which  have  disturbed  tihs 
church. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  Arians  is  the  most  plausible  of  any,  which 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  common  doctrine  of  Christ's  humamtjr. 
The  Arians  hold  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  was  constituted  byflie 
nmcAof  the  pre-ezistent  spirit  of  Christ  with  a  human  body  merest 
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wiihoat  a  proper  human  sotil ;  or  that  the  Logos  became  man  b j 
becoming  the  soul  of  a  human  body. 

In  considering  this  hypothesis,  I  propose,  in  the  first  {dace,  to 
slate  the  principal  considerations  which  lie  against  it ;  and  then  to 
examine  the  arguments  by  which  its  advocates  labor  to  support  it. 

The  general  consideration  which  lies  against  the  Arian  hypothe- 
flb  is,  that  it  does  not  account  for  the  actions  and  properties  which 
are  attributed  to  Christ  m  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  sacred  writers 
teach,  that  he  uniformly  exhibited  the  properties  smd  performed  the 
actions  of  a  man.  Now  it  is  altogether  unphilosophicd  to  suppose, 
ttat  properties  and  actions,  strictly  human,  could  have  resulted 
ftom  a  nature  so  widely  different  from  the  nature  of  man,  as  the 
Arians  represent  the  nature  of  Christ  to  be.  Human  properties 
and  actions  result  from  a  human  soul  and  a  human  body  united. 
This  union  of  soul  and  body  constitutes  man,  and  gives  rise  to  all 
human  properties  and  actions.  But  how  can  human  properties  and 
aetioiis  arise  fiom  a  nature,  in  which  a  divine,  omniscient  spirit,  aa 
the  Arians  consider  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  be,  or  in  which  the  true 
Godhead  of  Jehovah,  as  the  modem  Sabellians  think,  is  substituted 
fer  a  human  soul  ?*  From  the  same  corporeal  constitution  the  same 
OMrporeal  phenomena  might  result.  But  how  can  sameness  of  cor- 
poreal constitution  account  for  the  sameness  of  any  phenomena, 
sficeept  those  which  are  purely  corporeal  ?  —  How  do  we  know  that 
any  individual  person  has  a  human  mindf  Having  first  become 
satisfied  from  our  own  consciousness  and  observation  what  are  the 
eharacteristic  properties  of  the  human  mind,  we  inquire  whether 
these  properties  are  uniformly  exhibited  by  that  particular  person. 
H  Aey  are,  our  conclusion  must  necessarily  be,  that  he  has  a  human 
nrind.  In  this  manner  we  judge  respecting  all  those  who  are  de- 
scribed in  history,  as  well  as  those  with  whom  we  have  a  personal 
acquaintance. 

Unquestionably  there  are  appropriate,  characteristic  properties 

*  I  hATC  here  alladcd  to  that  form  of  SabelliAnism,  which  was  adopted  hy  Schlei- 
anDtcber,  aod  which  seems  to  he  favored  hy  some  individuals  in  our  own  coantiTi 
because  it  is  evident  that  the  general  reasoning  which  I  use  against  Arianism  may 
%Mh  tqul  propriety,  be  used  against  tiiis  modem  form  of  SabeUianiidL 
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of  a  human  mind,  as  well  as  of  a  human  body.  When  abodj  ex- 
hibits certain  properties,  we  conclude,  without  any  doubt,  that  it  is 
the  body  of  a  man.  When  a  mind  exhibits  certain  phenomena, 
we  conclude  with  equal  certainty,  that  it  is  the  mind  of  a  man. 
We  judge  as  easily  and  as  surely  in  one  case,  as  in  the  other.  Now 
if  the  properties  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ  were  such,  as  led 
those  who  knew  him  to  regard  him  as  a  man,  and  such  as  would 
lead  us,  ip  any  case,  to  conclude  that  the  subject  of  them  is  in  aU 
respects  human ;  why  should  we  not  form  the  same  concluskm  heie  T 
•  Hie  Arian  hypothesis  not  only  fails  of  accounting  for  the  prop- 
erties and  actions  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  but  is  inconeastenk 
with  them.  The  common  phenomena  of  a  divine,  omniscient  spirit 
united  with  a  human  body,  must  be  extremely  diverse  fitmi  tiie 
phenomena  of  the  same  body  united  to  a  human  soul  —  as  really 
diverse,  as  the  nature  of  a  divine,  onmiscient  spirit  is  from  ilie 
nature  of  a  human  spirit. 

But  after  this  general  \iew,  I  must  proceed  to  urge  several  par- 
ticular considerations  against  the  Arian  scheme. 

First ;  I  argue  against  it,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  dhUd- 
hood  of  Chrut,  It  is  a  fact  which  few  will  call  in  question,  tliat 
the  child  Jesus,  Uke  other  children,  received  instruction  from  his 
parents ;  that  when  he  began  to  read  and  hear  the  word  of  God, 
he  had  but  an  imperfect  understanding  of  it ;  and  that  it  was  by 
means  of  the  pious  instructions  which  he  enjoyed,  accompanied 
with  a  special  divine  blessing,  that  his  mind  was  gradually  thoQ^ 
rapidly  improved,  so  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  attained  to 
a  degree  of  knowledge,  which  astonished  those  around  him. 

This  general  fact  respecting  the  childhood  of  Jesus  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  two  following  texts :  Luke  2:  40.  "And  the  child 
grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom ; "  ver.  62. 
'*  And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  fayor  widi 
God  and  man."  In  the  first  of  these  verses,  the  same  is  said  of 
Jesus,  as  was  said  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  John  the  Baptisl. 
Doubtless  the  signification  of  the  terms  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 
Ascertain  what  it  was  for  John  to  wax  strong  in  spirit,  and  you 
ascertain  what  it  was  for  JeBUB  to  wax  strong  in  spirit.    The  phrase 
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implies  mental  improvement  —  growtii  in  knowledge  and  virtue. 
This  sense  of  the  phrase  as  applied  to  Christ,  is  confirmed  by  the 
other  passage  quoted ;  *'  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom."  Here  we 
have  positive  evidence  in  support  of  the  statement  above  made 
respecting  the  childhood  of  Jesus.  Add  to  this,  that  none  of  the 
inquired  writers  furnish  the  least  evidence  against  it. 

But  how  totally  incolisistent  is  this  with  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Arians !  Can  an  omniscient  mind,  such  as  they  hold  the  mind  of 
Christ  to  have  been,  need  or  receive  instruction  ?  Can  that  same 
afani^ty  spirit,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  be  said  to  wax 
staong  7  Can  that  same  mind,  in  which  dwelt  the  fulness  of  divine 
wisdom,  increase  in  wisdom  ?  Can  that  spirit,  which  possessed 
the  fulness  of  divine  excellence  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
gtow  in  £ftvor  with  God  ? 

There  is  no  way  to  render  the  Arian  hypothesis  consistent,  in 
any  degree,  with  the  simple  story  of  the  Evangelists  respecting 
Hie  childhood  of  Jesus,  but  by  supposmg.that  the  appearances 
which  Jesus  exhibited  of  childlike  docility,  and  of  increasing  in 
knowledge  and  moral  worth,  were  deceptive  ;  or  else  by  supposing 
liiat  the  preexistent  spirit  of  Christ  lost  its  fulness  of  divine  knowl- 
edge and  strength,  by  becoming  incarnate  —  that  it  underwent 
such  a  mighty  change,  that  those  intelligent  and  active  powers, 
which  were  competent  to  create  a  universe,  were  all  reduced  to 
the  compass  of  an  infant's  mind.  According  to  this  view  of  the 
sabject,  the  humiliation  of  Christ  consisted  chiefly,  not  in  the 
aesamption  of  human  nature  into  connection  with  his  superior  spirit, 
bat  in  tiie  transformation  of  that  superior  spirit  into  the  soul  of  an 
nfiuit. 

Secondly  ;  I  urge  against  the  Arian  hypothesis  all  those  texts 
which  declare  Christ  to  be  a  man,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  son 
rf  David,  etc.  I  connect  these  together,  because  they  undoubt- 
edly mean  the  same  thing.  When  the  Scriptures  represent  Christ 
as  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  of  David,  they  represent  him  as  of 
tlie  same  species  with  them — a  man  descended  from  Abraham 
md  David.  If  they  were  human,  so  was  he.  Determine  the 
eoDstitttent  parts  of  their  humanity,  and  you  determine 
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stituent  parts  of  his.  The  question  then  returns ;  what  is  a 
human  being,  a  man?  Now  it  is  certsun  that  when  any  one 
speaks  of  a  man,  as  David,  or  Paul,  he  does  not  mean  a  body 
without  a  mind,  nor  does  he  mean  a  body  of  some  other  spedet ; 
nor  does  he  mean  a  mind  of  some  other  order.  Hie  body  of  a 
man  is  and  must  be  a  human  body.  The  mind  of  a  man  is  and 
must  be  a  human  mind  —  human  in  all  its  SeMmlties,  and  in  its 
modes  of  acting. 

But  according  to  the  Arian  hypothesis,  those  texts  wUch  repre- 
sent Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  a  man,  the  son  of  man,  the  seed  ef 
Abraham  and  of  David,  must  be  understood  in  an  unnatural  aiii 
strange  sense.  Jesus  was  a  man,  and  the  son  of  man ;  but  not 
really  and  properly  so..  He  had  nothing  in  conmion  with  tha 
nature  of  man,  but  the  animal  part.  As  to  mind,  the  chief  ed^ 
stituent  of  man,  he  was  not  human.  While  human  nature,  in  every 
other  instance,  consists  of  a  human  mind  united  with  a  hrnnan 
body ;  the  human  nature  of  Christ  consisted  merely  <^  a  humaa 
body.  The  only  mind  united  with  this  body,  was  a  divine,  omnis- 
cient mind.  As  an  intelligent,  moral  being,  he  was  not  man. 
Consequently,  no  intelligent  or  moral  action  or  property  could  be 
justly  predicated  of  him,  as  a  man  ;  in  other  words,  no  moral  actbn 
or  property  of  his  could  be  human. 

My  third  argument  against  the  Arian  scheme  is  drawn  finom  the 
fact  that  Christ  was  strengthened  hy  an  angel,  Luke  22:  48. 
"And  there  appeared  an  angel  unto  him  from  heaven,  strengtilieii- 
ing  him.*'  This  took  place  when  Jesus  was  in  great  dejection  and 
an<;uish  of  mind.  The  account  implies,  that  the  weakness  and 
distress  which  called  for  the  friendly  aid  of  an  angel,  was  chiefly 
mental.  This  fact  can  in  no  way  be  reconciled  with  the  scheme  of 
the  Arians.  They  consider  the  Logos  to  be  the  highest  of  created 
beings.  I>r.  Clarke,  and  all  those  who  adopt  the  substance  of  bk 
theory,  consider  the  mind  or  spirit  of  Christ  as  omnipotent  and 
divine,  though  derived  from  God  the  Father.  According  to  their 
belief,  this  divine,  omnipotent  spirit  became  the  mind  or  soul  of 
Jesus  —  the  only  intelligent  or  moral  nature  which  he  had.  BEh 
except  that  which  was  purely  corporeal,  was  the  power  ef 
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ike  LogoB,  that  almighfy  sprit  by  whom  all  things  were  made. 
Bat  how  Gould  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  considered  in  this  high  char, 
aster,  need  the.  assistance  of  an  angel  ?  How  could  he  receive 
staps^gth  finom  a  being,  who  was  created  and  supported  by  bis  owb 
power  ?  How  could  an  accessicm  of  power  be  imparted  from  a 
ereated  being  to  him  who  created  him  ?  All  things  were  not  only 
loade,  but  sustained  by  Christ.  While  he  was  at  Gethsemane,  as 
well  as  at  all  other  times,  his  unchangeable  power  supported  the 
Sttgeb,  and  gave  Ihem  all  the  power  they  possessed.  And  yet 
one  <tf  them  came  to  strengthen  him !  —  a  creature  to  strengthen 
ik0  Creator ! 

The  hct  of  Christ  being  strengthened  by  an  angel,  can  never 
be  made  consistent,  but  by  admittmg,  according  to  the  plain  imp(»rt 
of  Scripture,  that  he  possessed  a  nature  and  an  intelligent  nature 
too,  which  was  subject  to  weakness  —  a  weakness  which  called  for 
support  from  the  ministration  of  an  angel.  If  we  consider  him  as 
a  real  and  proper  man,  the  appearance  of  an  angel  to  strengthen 
lifaa  occasions  no  difficulty.  But  on  the  Arian  principle,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  suppose,  that  there  was  a  transformation  of  his 
saperior  nature ;  that  in  his  incarnation,  he,  the  divine  Logos,  was 
not  only  connected  with  a  human  body,  but  was,  by  that  conneo- 
tkm,  deprived  of  his  original  mental  power,  and  of  all  his  distin- 
^oishing  attributes,  and  changed,  for  a  time,  into  a  mere  human 

soul. 

My  fourth  argument  against  the  Arian  scheme  arises  from  the 

representation  of  Scripture,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  ffiven  to 

Okrut  to  qualify  him  for  his  work.     I  shall  quote  only  two  texts. 

John  3:  34.  ^'  He  whom  God  hath  sent,  speaketh  the  words  of 

Ghxl,  for  Gt)d  giveth  not  the  spirit  by  measure  unto  him."     Isa. 

11:  2,  8.  "  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the 

apirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 

might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and 

ehall  make  him  of  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.*' 

JLocording  to  these  representations,  the  Spirit  was  given  to  Christ 

'io  prepare  him  for  his  office  as  mediator.     But  if  Christ,  instead 

ef  a  human  mind,  had  that  exalted  spirit  by  which  the  worlds  were 

VOL.  I.  25 
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made,  and  to  which  Arians  aaeribe  infinite  knowledge  and  holineM; 
then  how  could  he  need,  or  be  capable  of  receiying,  aach  oommn- 
nicadons  of  Ihe  Spirit  ?  ^'  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon 
him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding — and  shall  make 
him  of  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  The  Spiril 
af  the  Lord  shall  make  a  divine,  omniscient  mind  of  quick  undei^ 
standing !  He  shall  ^ve  wisdom  to  that  exalted  mind,  whkdi 
before  had  wisdom  enough  to  frame  the  worlds ! 

This  difficulty  is  in  a  moment  removed  bj  the  common  doctrine 
of  Christ's  human  nature.  For  if  he  was  in  respect  to  mind  m 
well  as  body,  a  true  and  proper  man,  he  was  not  only  capable  of 
receiving,  but  needed,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  qualify  him 
for  the  work  which  he  had  to  perform  in  his  human  nature. 

Finally.  The  Arian  hypothesis  is  inconsistent  with  all  thoflt 
texts,  which  represent  Christ  as  assuming  our  nature  for  Ihe  pm^ 
pose  of  becoming  a  Saviour.  An  inspired  writer  says :  **  It  be- 
hooved Christ  in  all  things  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  thai 
he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest  in  things  per- 
taining to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.'* 
But  how  was  Christ  in  all  things  like  his  brethren,  if  he  was  like 
them  only  in  corporeal  form  ?  And  how  could  his  being  like  them 
in  corporeal  form  qualify  him  to  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  SKj^ 
Priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for 
the  sins  of  the  people  ?  The  office  of  High  Priest  was  a  spiritual 
office.  The  work  of  reconciliation  was  of  a  rational,  moral  nature. 
The  High  Priest  of  man  must  "  in  all  things  be  made  like  unto  \m 
brethren  "  —  must,  in  all  respects,  be  a  man  ;  a  man  in  respect  to 
mind,  as  well  as  body.  How  could  a  mere  human  body  qualify  him 
to  be  under  that  Taw  which  was  directed  to  mind  ?  And  how  could 
a  divine  mind  qualify  him  to  be  under  that  law  which  was  formed 
for  the  human  mind,  and  which,  in  several  instances,  required 
those  peculiar  duties  which  result  &om  the  properties  and  relations 
of  a  human  being  ? 

Here  again  the  defenders  of  the  Arian  scheme,  to  ^ve  them- 
selves any  appearance  of  consistency,  must  suppose  that  the  0ift> 
^^erangelic  or  divine  mind  of  Jesus  was,  at  his  birth,  transmuted^ 
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fileiraDy  and  truly  traiismated  into  a  human  mind,  and  so  re- 
mained at  least  during  the  time  of  his  humiliation. 

To  sum  up  the  whele :  I  refer  you  agabi  to  the  various  direct 
prdofs  which  have  been  given  of  Christ's  proper  humanity,  that  is, 
cf  his  possesong  a  human  mind,  as  weU  as  a  human  body.  All 
the  properties  he  exhibited  of  such  a  mind,  are  manifestiy  incoih 
ostent  with  every  scheme  which  implies  that  such  a  mind  did  not 
belong  to  him. 

'  The  principal  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Arian  hypothesis  res- 
peeting  the  humanity  of  Christ,  will  now  be  considered. 

I  shaD  first  remark  on  one  or  two  general  assertions,  which  hav^ 
been  used  relative  to  tiiis  subject.  One  is  this :  — ^^  K  the  Son 
of  God  became  imited  to  a  proper  man,  the  son  and  the  man 
were  two  distinct  inteUigences,  and  the  union  would  properly  be  a 
union  of  two  persons."  But  who  has  any  reason  to  say,  that  prc^ 
er  divinity  and  proper  humanity  may  not  be  united  in  one  person  ? 
Bverytfaing  which  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  Christ  im- 
pGes,  that,  however  constituted,  he  was  one  person,  as  much  so, 
as  Moses  or  Paul ;  and  the  question,  how  he  was  constituted,  is 
altogether  a  question  of  &ct,  and  we  must  receive  our  information 
eoDceming  it  from  the  Bible.  If  the  infallible  word  of  Ood  in- 
ibnns  OS,  tiiat  Christ  preexisted  a  divine  person,  and,  as  such,  acted 
in  the  creation,  and  government  of  the  world,  and  that  he  after- 
wards became  incarnate,  called  himself  a  man,  and  uniformly 
exhibited  all  the  properties  of  man ;  the  fair  conclusion  is,  that 
divinity  and  humanity  were  joined  in  a  personal  union,  or,  that 
ifae  divine  Logos  assumed  complete  human  nature  into  a  personal 
imion  with  himself. 

it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
never  existed  hy  itself^  that  is,  in  a  state  of  separation  from  his 
fivine  nature.  And  as  it  never  had  a  separate  existenecj  it  never 
had  a  separate  personaUty.  It  was  created,  and  from  the  first 
existed,  in  a  state  of  union  with  divinity.  Accordingly,  to  speak 
of  two  distinct  persons  being  united  in  Christ,  or  to  represent 
(Sirist's  human  nature,  or  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  as  having  had  a 
personal  existence  and  agency  separate  from  the  divine  Logos, 
is  totally  inadmissible. 
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As  Trinitarians  have  held  that,  in  the  union  of  diyimtjr  yriOi 
humanity,  the  divine  nature  cUd  not  become  human  nature,  or  mB 
not  changed  into  human  nature  ;  —  ^'  it  ¥rill  hence  appear"  sajB 
an  Arian  writer,  ^^  that  the  Son  of  God  did  not  become  man^ 
but  onlj  became  united  to  a  man."  Yet  the  same  writer  repie* 
dente  the  Scripture  phrase,  that ''  the  word  was  made  flesh,"  to 
mean,  not  that  the  Logos  was  changed  into  flesh,  but  that  he  b^ 
came  united  with  flesh,  or  assumed  a  body  into  union  with  himself. 
If  this  is  correct,  as  I  presume  no  one  will  doubt,  then  why  is  it 
not  correct  to  express  the  union  between  the  cQvine  nature  and 
the  human  nature  by  saying,  the  Son  of  God  became  wum*  The 
remark  respects  the  phraseology  merely. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  particular  arguments  whidi 
are  used  in  support  of  the  Arian  hypothesis,  ''  that  the  Son  of 
Qod  became  man  by  becoming  the  soul  of  a  human  body." 

first.  '*•  If  the  man  Christ  Jesus  had  been  united  to  a  seooui  di> 
Tine  and  self-existent  person ;  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find 
in  some  of  his  discourses  a  distinct  mention  of  ttiat  union.  Bui 
in  no  instance  did  he  intimate  that  he  was  united  to  any  divine 
person  but  the  Father." 

Reply.  We  may  with  the  same  propriety  affirm,  that  if  tbe 
Soa  of  God  became  man  by  becoming  the  soul  of  a  human  bodj; 
he  would,  in  some  of  his  discourses,  have  mentioned  thatunioii; 
but  that  he  never  did  mention  it.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  the 
proper  question  is  not,  whether  any  one  particular  part  of  reve- 
lation expressly  mentions  the  union  of  divinity  and  humanity  in  the 
person  of  the  Mediator  ;  but  whether  the  Bible,  taken  as  a  wholet, 
clearly  implies  it. 

Second  Arian  argument.  '^  Had  the  Son  of  God  become  maa 
in  no  other  sense  than  by  taking  to  himself  a  true  body  and  a  rei^ 
sonable  soul,  and  had  he  been,  as  Trinitarians  suppose,  personeIl|j 
the  independent  God  ;  he  could  not  with  any  propriety  have  a^ 
sorted  his  personal  dependence." 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  Christ  cannot  be  divine  and  inde- 

ndent  m  one  respect,  while  he  is  human  and  dependent  in  anotbir 
t; — and,  generaUy,  that  no  being  can  be  spoken  of  m 
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CD6  flung  in  one  point  of  view,  and  another  materially  diflferont,  in 
■lother  point  of  view.  A  sufficient  confutation  of  this  principle 
lifeond  in  the  common  modes  of  speech  respecting  man.  Man  is 
•a  intellectual  being,  and  a  corporeal  being.  He  is  spiritual,  and 
he  18  material.  He  is  mortal,  and  he  is  immortal.  Every  body 
uses  and  justifies  such  language,  upon  the  principle  that  a  being 
may  be  one  thing  in  one  respect,  and  something  very  different  in 
another  respect.  The  advocates  of  the  Arian  theory  find  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  this  very  principle.  They  speak  of  Christ,  as  the 
Son  of  God  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made,  and  as  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  born  in  Judea  in  the  days  of  Herod.  How  strange  to 
say,  that  Christ  was  before  Abraham — that  he  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God ;  and  yet  that  he  was  the  seed  of  Abraham !  How  do 
ftey  reconcile  these  different  views  ?  Precisely  upon  the  principle 
which  we  adopt ;  namely,  that  different  properties  or  aspects  of 
character  may  be  predicated  of  Christ,  considered  in  diflS^rent  re- 
spects. Christ,  whom  in  respect  to  his  highest  character  they  hold 
1o  have  been  the  Son  of  God,  a  divine  being,  before  the  world  was, 
^  IS,"  they  say,  ^^  the  seed  of  Abraham  only  according  to  the  flesh, 
or  in  respect  to  the  flesh."  So  Trinitarians  represent  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as,  in  one  respect,  God,  almighty  and  everlasting ; 
and,  in  another  respect,  a  being  of  yesterday,  dependent,  and  of 
liimted  power. 

The  third  Arian  argument  to  be  examined  is  allied  in  principle  to 
Had  ancient  error  of  the  Docetae.  ^'  Angels  were  called  men,  be- 
eause  they  appeared  in  the  likeness  of  men,  that  is,  in  an  embodied 
iliite.  And  if  angels  were  called  men,  because  of  a  transient  or 
occasional  residence  in  bodies  of  human  form,  the  Son  of  God 
ai^t  properly  be  called  the  son  of  man,  on  account  of  his  perma- 
Bent  residence  in  a  human  body." 

Now  if  this  argument  proves  anything,  it  proves  that  Christ  no 
Bore  possessed  a  real  and  proper  humanity,  than  those  angels,  who 
oocadionally  assumed  the  appearance  of  men.  In  opposition  to  this, 
I  maintain  that,  in  the  case  of  the  angels,  the  mere  appearance  of 
feien,  without  the  reality,  was  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  inr 
tinded,  and  that  a  suppoeiti(m  like  this  well  accords 

as* 
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count  given  of  iho  IranBaction*  Whereas,  in  the  ease  of.  Cbiiiti 
there  was  a  necessity,  resulting  ftom  tiie  nature  of  his  work,  tiiat 
he  should  be  a  man,  not  in  appearance  only,  but  in  realify^  -— lliert 
is  another  obvious  difference.  Those  angels  exUhited  none  of  Urn 
phenomena  of  human  nature,  except  trammently  appearing  and  ae^ 
ing  as  men.  And  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  a{^>eanuioe  wm 
temporarily  assumed,  without  any  particle  of  real  human  natme, 
for  the  saike  of  rendering  their  message  less  appalling  to  Hioee  who 
were  to  receive  it.  But  Christ  uniformly  and  petmaMtMy  exhibit 
,ed  all  the  properties  of  real  human  nature,  those  of  mind,  as  wefl 
as  those  of  body.  So  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  tibitliie 
angels  were,  at  particular  times,  called  men^  purely  on  account  of 
Ihe  human  form  in  which  they  appeared,  without  supposing  Hiey 
really  possessed  human  nature.  While  there  is  not  the  least  rootti 
to  believe,  that  Christ  was  called  man  for  any  reason,  but  for  po^ 
ses^g  the  perfect  reality  of  human  nature. 

The  fourth  Arian  argument  is  this :  —  "  He  Scripture  aoooooto 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  contain  no  intimation,  ihsk 
he  took  to  himself  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul;  but  the  eon* 
trary  is  plainly  suggested.  '  The  word  was  made  flesh.*  *  God 
had  sworn  to  David,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to  the 
fleshy  he  would  raise  up  Christ.'  *•  Whose  are  the  fathere,  and  of 
whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came.'  Why  are  tfwo 
phrases  inserted,  but  to  teach  us  that  our  Lord  is  the  seed  of  Abat 
ham  and  David  only  according  to  the  flesh,  or  in  req)ect  to  die 
flesh." 

Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  Scripture  use  of 
the  -word  flesh.  For  if  its  sense  is  found  to  be  various,  and  eqie- 
cially  if  the  prevailing  sense  is  different  from  that  which  is  aaumed 
in  this  argument  of  Arians ;  we  cannot  admit  that  the  aigumentis 
conclusive. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  various  texts  where  the  word  fltA 
is  found,  will  show,  that  the  instances  are  comparatively  few,  kk 
which  it  can  be  supposed  to  denote  the  body  merely^  althoug|b  this 
18  its  literal  sense.  Sometimes  it  signifies  man,  considered  ( 
potent  and  frail.    Frequently  if  not  generally,  when  ueod  k 
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n&m  ta  msni  sttbjects,  it  ngmfies  human  Aatore,  oonaidered  iB 
Qonrapfc.  <<  l%e  friutB  of  tiie  fledi  ore  these/'  sajB  the  AposUe^  -^ 
enumeiating  Tariotu  nns  iduoh  result  from  the  moral  oorraptionof 
man.  <<  13ttt  idiich  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh/'  says  Glvist, — 
contrastang  flesh  with  spirit,  or  spiritual  excellenoe,  and  riiowing 
tfiat  the  production  of  man's  depraved  nature  is  a  depraved  naturo 
Iflcewise. 

In  very  many,  if  not  most  places,  the  word  flesh  is  used  to  de- 
note many  or  numkind  merefy.  ^^  All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way." 
^  Unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come."  ''  Let  all  flesh  bless  his  holy 
name  forever."  "  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh."  "  AQ 
iesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God."  In  these  and  similar  places, 
^  all  flesh"  means  all  men.  In  such  passages,  man  is  denominated 
fimn  his  visible  part.  Or  he  is  denominated  flesh,  because  that 
word  18  significant  of  the  visible  state  or  condition  in  which  he  is 
BOW  {daced.  Other  senses  of  the  word  somewhat  different  mi^t 
he  pcMoted  out. 

If  then  the  yrori  flesh  has  such  a  variety  of  senses,  and  if  guch 
ite  ttie  senses  most  prevalent  in  the  Scriptures ;  what  right  has 
lay  man  to  reason  upon  the  supposition,  that  in  the  passages  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Arians,  it  means  a  body  merely,  in  distinction 
from  a  mind  ?  Whether  the  word  flesh  has  this  signification  or 
aei^  is  the  question  to  be  considered.  Instead  of  taking  it  fi>r 
granted  that  it  has  this  signification,  we  ought  to  weigh  well  the 
particular  reasons  which  show  that  it  has  riot. 

The  first  is,  that  in  Scripture  use,  this  is  not  its  most  common 
rignification.  The  second  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  c<mtext 
which  requires  this  signification.  The  third  is,  that  all  which  the 
Scriptures  teach  concerning  Christ  in  his  mcamate  state,  leads  to 
a  contrary  result.  He  is  represented  to  be  a  man ;  is  called  a 
man ;  is  called  so  emphatically ;  he  exhibits  uniformly  all  the 
properties  of  a  man,  both  bodily  and  mental,  and  performs  a  work 
which  most  evidently  requires  the  reality  of  human  nature.  Now 
if  everything,  which  characterizes  the  Son  of  God  incarnate, 
Aowa  that  he  was  indeed  a  man ;  then  the  text  which  declares 
Siat  ^  the  word  was  made  flesh,"  or  that  he  came  into  an  incar- 
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nate  stated  must  mgnify  that  he  became  man,  or  came  into  a  state 
of  manhood ;  and  the  text  which  declares  that  he  was  the  seed 
of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh,  must  signify  that  he  was  so 
in  respect  of  his  human  nature^  or,  comudered  as  a  man. 

Now  the  following  argument  is  of  the  same  kind  witii  that  of 
the  Arians  above  mentioned,  and  is  just  as  conclufflve.  The 
Scripture  declares,  that  Christ  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death; 
that  his  eoul  was  made  an  offering  far  sin.  Soul  in  these  places 
miut  mean  eoul  or  spirit  merely^  in  distinction  from  body.  There- 
fore the  sacrifice  of  Christ  consisted  in  his  offering  up  a  soul 
without  a  body. 

The  personal  identity  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  son  of  man 
has  been  urged  in  favor  of  the  Arian  hypothesis.  Much  pains 
has  been  taken  to  prove,  what  no  man  in  his  senses  ever  thou^t 
of  denying,  that  the  Son  of  God  and  the  son  of  man  is  one  and 
the  same  person ;  and  this  personal  identity  has  been  supposed  to 
be  incon^s||pnt  with  the  common  position  of  Trinitarians,  that  "  the 
Son  of  God  became  man  by  taking  to  himself  a  true  body  and 
a  reasonable  soul."  '^The  orthodox  doctrine,"  says  Purvea, 
'^  ascribes  two  natures  to  Christ,  each  of  which,  separately  consid- 
ered, has  all  the  properties  necessary  to  constitute  perscmality. 
"  This,"  he  says  "  is  very  evident ;  for  a  complete  perscm  is 
to  take  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul.  Now  every  one  must 
know,  that  a  true  body  and  a  reas(Hiable  soul  is  a  complete  person. 
There  must  therefore,  according  to  this  doctrine,  be  not  only  a 
union  of  natures,  but  also  of  persons ;  so  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  consists  of  two  persons,  or  else  two  persons  are  one  per- 
son." 

The  grand  flaw  in  this  argument,  as  I  have  before  intimated, 
is  the  supposition,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  did  in  &ct 
once  exist  separately  from  his  divine  nature.  It  is  readily  grant- 
ed, that  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  consisting  of  a  true  body 
and  reasonable  soul,  must  have  constituted  by  itself  a  complete 
person,  if  it  had  ever  existed  by  itself  separatdy  from  the  divm§ 
nature.  But  it  never  had  that  separate  existence  ;  of  course,  it 
never  had  a  separate  personality.    And  if  his  human  nature  noT- 
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mt  had  a  Mparate  and  distinct  peieonality,  thero  was  no  siieh 
itang  as  the  tuoitbg  of  two  distinct  persons.  How  then  is  the  po- 
flitiony  that  ^^  the  Son  of  God  became  man  by  taking  to  himself 
» tnie  body  and  a  reasonable  soul,"  mcoosistent  with  the  acknowl. 
edged  trath,  that  the  Son  of  God  and  the  son  of  man  is  one  aal 
ib»  same  person  ?  How  can  it  be  asserted  to  be  inconsistent,  xm- 
leas  it  can  be  shown  to  be  impossible  for  a  personal  muon  to  be 
eoDStiiated  between  a  divine  nature  and  a  human  nature  ?  Btt 
who  can  prove  this  impossibility?  Who  has  ever  oflfered  any 
thing  as  evidence,  but  bare  assertion  ? 

Hie  nature,  c(msistency  and  practical  results  of  this  union  w3l 
be  ware  particularly  considered  in  a  subsequent  Lecture. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  urged  in  support  of  the  Aiiaa  tlie- 
eiy  is  founded  on  the  passage  Phil.  2:  7,  8.  '^  He  took  upm 
Imn  tiie  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  m&k* 
And  being  found  in  fiaishion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and 
beoame  obedient  unto  death."  In  the  opinion  of  an^  Arian  wri- 
ter, these  phrases  clearly  prove,  that  the  Son  of  God  did  not 
become  a  real  man^  but  only  assumed  a  human  body.  The 
Vkmem  and/o^Aton  of  a  man,  according  to  this  interpretatifm, 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  reality  of  a  man,  denoting  outwflrd 
fi)rm  or  appearance  only. 

On  this  argument  I  shall  detain  you  but  a  short  time.  What 
then  are  we  to  understand  by  Christ's  being  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men  ?  Macknight  says :  '^  This  does  not  imply  that  Christ  had 
only  the  appearance  of  a  man ;  for  the  word  oiioiw/ia  often  de- 
notes sameness  of  nature.  Schleusner  renders  it,  '^  he  was  made 
a  true  mauy  verus  homo,  possessing  real  human  naturey  and  hth 
man  properties  and  adjuncts.^^  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own 
Kkeness.  Here  sameness  of  nature  is  plainly  intended,  not  like- 
ness in  appearance  or  in  bodily  constitution  merely.  ^^  Elias  was 
aman  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are  ;  that  is,  to  passions  of  the 
same  kind.  ^'  The  second  commandment  is  like  unto  the  first," 
that  is,  of  the  same  general  nature^  requiring  an  affection  of 
ihe  same  kind. 

When  in  conmion  discourse  we  say  that  all  men  are 
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do  not  mean  to  point  out  a  resemblance  in  appearance^  in  contra- 
distinction to  reality,  but  to  aflirm  that  men  are  really  of  tibe 
same  nature ;  of  the  same  nature  universally,  unless  we  add  some 
limitation,  or  unless  some  limitation  arises  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

Thus  then  the  matter  stands.  The  Apostle  asserts  that  Chikt 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.  We  contend  that  the  likeness 
mentioned,  denotes  a  real  resemblance,  a  sameness  of  nature, 
mental  as  well  as  corporeal.  And  in  support  of  this  position,  we 
cite  other  texts ;  one  of  which  asserts,  that  ^^  in  iJl  things  it  be- 
hooved Christ  to  be  made  like  to  his  brethren ;"  and  others 
which,  in  various  forms,  and  very  explicitiy,  call  him  a  man,  not 
a  man's  appearance,  or  a  man's  body,  but  a^noii;  and  ascribe 
to  him  iJl  the  properties  of  a  man,  consisting  of  body  and 
ioul. 

I  shall  only  add  here,  that  if  the  principle  of  expwdtioQ  which 
Hkd  Aiians  adopt  on  this  passage,  be  admitted,  it  will  pcove  fbe 
doctrine  of  the  Docetae,  that  Christ  had  only  the  appearance  or 
similitude  of  a  bocb/,  and  not  a  real  body ;  and  that  the  human 
properties  he  exhibited,  and  iJl  his  actions  and  sufferingEi  as  a  man, 
were  only  in  appearance. 


LECTURE   XXIII. 


DSDUOnONS  FROM  THE  PROPER  HUMANITY  OP  CHRIST. 

I  DESM  it  mmecessaiy  to  pursue  any  further,  the  proof  of 
Chiist's  real  and  proper  manhood,  or  the  confutation  of  the  con- 
traiy  theory.  I  shall  hereafter  consider  it  as  an  establisihed 
iarathy  that  Christ  was  truly  a  man.  I  shall  now  make  use  of 
Ihis  truth  for  the  purpose  of  solving  some  apparent  difficulties  at- 
tonding  the  subject  of  Christ's  character,  and  illustrating,  in  some 
important  instances,  the  propriety  and  consistency  of  the  diflfor- 
ent  modes  of  representation  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  main  point  which  I  have  in  view  is  this :  —  If  Christ  is  a 
real  and  proper  man,  then  it  is  perfectly  fit  and  consistent  to  speak 
of  him  as  such,  and  freely  to  attribute  to  him  all  human  proper- 
ties, relations,  and  actions.  If  it  is  consistent  to  say,  that  Christ 
walked,  ate,  slept,  and  lived-  in  poverty,  as  a  man ;  it  is  equally 
consistent  to  say,  that  he  acknowledged  his  dependence  on  O-ody 
and  prayedy  and  suffered  and  died,  as  a  man.  For  a  state  of 
dependence  on  God,  praying  to  God,  sufiering  and  dying,  are 
just  as  much  properties  or  adjuncts  of  man,  as  walking,  eating, 
and  sleeping — and  no  more.  In  other  words,  his  being  a  man 
places  him  in  a  condition  to  be  dependent,  to  pray,  to  suffer  and 
die,  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  principle,  as  it  places 
him  in  a  condition  to  walk,  eat,  and  sleep.  All  these  are  things 
which  equally  belong  to  a  man.  And  they  must  equally  belong  to 
Christ  in  the  capacity  of  a  man. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  Christ's  superior  or  divine 
nature  must  make  an  important  difference  between  him 
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men ;  so  that  human  properties  and  relations  cannot  be  predicaled 
of  him  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  they  are  predicated  of  them. 

But  if,  notwithstanding  that  superior  nature,  Christ  is,  aa  we 
have  seen,  a  real  and  proper  man ;  then,  notwithstanding  that 
superior  nature,  human  properties  and  relations  may  be  predieaied 
of  him,  as  a  man.  If  a  superior  nature  may  be  so  united  to  the 
human  nature,  as  to  leave  that  human  nature  unchanged,  that  is, 
not  transformed  by  the  union  into  some  other  nature ;  then  cleaily  ^ 
the  same  human  nature  may  be  the  subject  of  human  properties.  ..^^ 
And  if  anjf  human  properties  and  relations  may  bekmg  to 
human  nature  of  Christ  in  that  state  of  union  with  a 
nathre ;  for  the  same  reason,  and  in  the  same  sense,  ofi 
properties  and  relations  may  belong  to  it.  So  that  any  one 
denies,  that  all  human  properties  and  relations  may  belong 
Christ,  notwithstanding  his  superior  nature,  tnust  deny  thai  In 
superior  nature  can  be  united  to  human  nature,  without  an 
tial  transformation  of  that  human  nature.  But  if  any  man 
this  ground,  and  asserts  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  superior  nature 
to  assume  human  nature  into  a  personal  connection  with  itself 
without  destroying  or  chan^g  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
human  nature ;  then  I  must  demand  of  him  the  proof  of  that 
impossibility.  And  while  he  is  urging  reasons,  to  show  that  such 
a  union  of  a  superior  nature  mth  human  nature  is  imposfflble,  I 
will  undertake  to  sliow,  by  similar  reasons,  and  with  equal  clear- 
ness, that  the  union  of  a  spiritual  and  corporeal  nature  in  man  is 
impossible  ;  and  especially  that  the  union  which  Arians  assert  of 
the  superior  nature  of  Christ  with  a  human  bodt/  is  impossible. 

In  the  investigation  of  such  a  subject  as  this,  it  is  highly  impoi> 
tant  to  guard  against  those  misapprehensions,  which  arise  from  an 
ambiguous  or  indeterminate  use  of  words.  I  would  therefore 
remark  that,  whenever  I  say  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  had 
such  and  such  properties,  or  that  such  relations  and  properties  may 
be  predicated  of  it,  I  do  not  mean  to  signify  that  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  exists  by  itself,  and  is,  by  itself,  or  separately,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  properties  ascribed  to  it.  Tliis  form  of  speech  is 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  convenience ;  and  is  intended  to  be  of  th& 
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import  with  41i]b  ; — that  Christ  is  a  timm,  and  that  varioos 
jvopertieB  bdong  to  him  as  a  man. 

I  have  aQotiier  general  remark.  On  many  accounts,  the  human 
nature  of  Cbxiet  was  manifestlj  of  great  importance.  In  the 
honan  nature,  he  had  a  great  work  to  accomplish.  The  exhibitioa 
of  himself  in  the  human  nature,  and  acting  in  that  assumed  char- 
acter and  office  to  which  the  human  nature  was  essential,  was  his 
^reat  object  while  he  abode  on  earth.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore, 
ttat  he  so  often  speaks  of  himself,  as  the  90a  oi  man,  and  is  so 
eonatantly  presented  before  us,  a«  a  man,  in  the  Evangelioal 
Ustoiy. 

Before  considering  more  particularly  certain  difficulties,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  attend  the  doctrine  of  Quist's  real  and 
pBoper  maidiood,  I  shall  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  dif- 
ienlij  which  has  been  made  so  much  of  by  anti-trinitarians, 
namely,  that  our  theory  makes  Christ  to  consist  of  two  perscms, 
human,  the  other  divine ;  whereas,  the  Scriptures  eyerywfaere 
of  him  as  one  person. 

Kow  I  maintain,  that  our  theory  represents  Christ  to  be  one 
ponon,  as  really  as  any  other  theory ;  although  we  (ueribe  to  that 
one  person  a  greater  diversity  of  properties,  than  those  ivho  hold  to 
ma  opposite  theory.  Here  we  find  the  source  of  the  mistake,  into 
which  those  men  have  been  betrayed  who  urge  the  above  mentioned 
difficulty.  Because  we  ascribe  to  Christ  a  greater  diversity  of 
properties,  than  have  been  known  in  any  other  case  to  belong  to 
eoe  person ;  they  infer,  that  our  theory  makes  Christ  to  consist  of 
two  persons.  Scrupulously  following  the  infallible  guidance  of 
xerelation,  we  predicate  of  Christ  all  human  attributes  and  works, 
and  all  divine  attributes  and  works.  The  former  we  predicate  of 
hbn  as  man,  the  latter,  as  God.  In  this  way  we  predicate  of  one 
complex  person  a  greater  variety  of  properties,  than  our  opponents 
Ifaink  can  belong  to  one  person.  But  I  ask,  who  is  able  to  set 
KmitB  to  the  number,  or  the  diversity  of  properties,  which  one 
eomplez  person  may  possess  ?  No  man  has  a  right  to  assume  that 
flie  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ 
if  an  impossibili^^.    And  if  audi  a  union  may  ti^e  placOi  m  the 
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hngaage  of  Seriptare  plainly  implies,  then  all  the  ]»ropertie6  aid 
sets  which  belong  to  human  nature,  or  result  firom  it,  as  well  as 
those  which  belong  to  the  divine  nature,  may  be  justly  predicated 
of  that  one  complex  person,  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  obviouslj 
inyolved  in  the  union  of  two  natures  in  one  person.  Just  as  tlie 
union  of  body  and  mind  in  one  human  person  implies  that  all  cor- 
poreal properties  and  acts,  as  well  as  those  which  are  mental,  aro 
to  be  attributed  to  that  one  person.  Whether  there  is  in  &ct  such 
a  union  of  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  a  point  on  which  rev- 
elation must  decide.  How  it  does  decide,  and  what  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  common  theory,  is  an  inquiry  which  has  already  been 
considered  in  part,  and  which  will,  in  its  proper  place,  be  oonmd- 
ered  more  particularly. 

For  the  present  I  shall  make  it  my  object  to  elucidate,  as  clearly 
as  possible,  this  single  point,  namely ;  the  propriety  of  prediccUmg 
of  Christ,  CIS  one  person,  those  suflferings  which  belonged  appropii- 
ately  to  his  human  nature.  This  important  principle  may  b% 
defended  against  the  affirmations  of  Arians,  and  of  other  opposeia 
of  orthodoxy,  in  the  two  following  ways ;  first,  by  analogy ;  sec- 
ondly, by  oilwr  Scriptural  forms  of  speech  respecting  CluistjWhick 
rest  (m  the  same  principle. 

I  argue,  first,  from  analogy ;  that  is,  the  analogy  of  human 
nature.  And  it  is  allowed,  by  all,  that  analogy  is  of  special  use 
in  showing  the  futility  of  speculative  objections.  Now,  the  lan- 
guage in  common  use  respecting  man  rests  upon  the  same  principle, 
and  is  liable  to  the  same  objections,  with  the  language  of  the  Trin- 
itarian theory. 

Man  is  constituted  of  body  and  mind.  In  every  human  being, 
these  two  principles,  which  are  in  their  nature  totally  diverse  firom 
each  other,  are  so  united,  as  to  constitute  one  person.  And  yet 
none  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  either  of  these  constituent  parts 
are  identified  or  confounded  with  those  of  the  other,  or  in  any  way 
essentially  changed  by  the  union.  The  body  remains  completely 
a  body  still,  with  all  corporeal  properties.  The  mind  remains  a 
mind  or  spirit,  with  all  mental  or  spiritual  properties.  Mental 
affections  and  acts  are  not  transformed  into  corporeal ;  nor  oorpo- 
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leal  into  mental.  But  in  consequence  of  this  divinely  oonstitatod 
union  of  body  and  mind,  all  the  properties  and  acts  peculiar  both 
to  body  and  to  mind,  are  spoken  of  as  belon^g  to  one  and  the 
mme  person ;  they  are  all  properly  attributed  to  that  person ;  ^ 
diiiough  it  is  still  perfectly  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  some  of  them  relate  appropriately  to  the  body,  and  some  to 
ttie  mind. 

All  this  appears  sufficiently  plain.  But  if  you  wish  it  to  be 
made  still  more  plain,  attend  carefully  to  the  following  illustrations. 

Recollecting,  reasoning,  and  repenting,  are  mental  acts.  Yet 
we  ascribe  them  to  the  many  constituted  of  body  and  mind.  We 
say,  Peter  remembers,  reasons,  and  repents.  Justice,  benevolence 
and  piiy  are  qualities  of  mind  ;  but  we  say  the  man  is  just,  benev- 
dent  and  pitiful.  Here  the  nature  of  the  case  shows,  that  Hiese 
aets  and  qualities  cannot  belong  to  body  as  such.  But  they  belong 
to  the  person,  consisting  of  body  and  mind.  Still  it  is  obvious,  that 
lliey  are  predicated  of  the  person  ivith  respect  to  his  mind.  Were 
ft  not  for  the  union  of  the  body  with  the  mind  in  one  person,  they 
oould  be  predicated  of  mind  only,  considered  simply  by  itself.  But 
in  consequence  of  that  union,  they  are  predicated  of  the  one  com 
plete  person,  thus  constituted. 

In  the  same  way  corporeal  properties  and  acts  are  ascribed  to 
man  as  one  complex  person.  Walking  and  running  are  corporeal 
acts.  The  mind  has  an  agency  in  them,  but  it  is  not  the  mind  that 
walks  or  runs.  These  are  appropriately  actions  of  the  body.  They 
result  from  the  powers  of  the  body.  They  are  efforte  made  by  the 
members  of  the  body.  Still  these  bodily  acts  are  predicated  of  the 
ifum,  the  whole  person,  constituted  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  Peter 
ibat  walks  and  runs.  These  actions  are  completely  his.  If  there 
is  any  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  them,  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage is  his.  But  they  are  predicated  of  the  man  Peter  with 
respect  to  his  bodi/-  Though  attributed  to  the  man,  they  are  ap- 
propriate to  Ins  corporeal  part,  not  to  his  mental  part.  —  The  mind 
fa  immaterial.  But  God  said  to  Adam,  ^^  dust  thou  art ;"  he  said 
it  to  the  man,  the  person,  but  he  said  it  with  respect  to  his  body,  not 
mth  respect  to  his  spirit. 
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In  these  instaiiceg  and  in  others  too  many  to  be  died,  wepfedt 
cate  the  most  corporeal  properties  of  a  man,  just  as  we  do  themort 
spiritual. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  different  natures  of  whidi  man  is  oofoaA' 
tuted,  greatly  enlarge  the  number  and  variety  of  properties  and 
actions  of  which  he  is  capable.  If  he  were  mind  amply,  he  could 
not  be  the  subject  of  any  of  those  properties  and  actions,  whicb 
are  peculiar  to  the  body.  Nor  could  he  be  the  subject  of  any  of 
the  mental  properties  and  actions,  which  are  now  predicated  of 
him,  if  he  were  simply  corporeal. 

The  common  orthodox  theory  teaches,  that  the  person  of  Chiial 
is  constituted  of  divinity  and  humaniiy ;  that  he  who  was  God  be* 
came  man,  by  taking  to  himself  a  true  body  and  a  reascmble  soiiL 
This  union  of  divinity  and  humanity,  which  I  consider  to  be  a  wdl 
supported  fSEust,  is  in  my  view  liable  to  no  valid  objection.  The 
Arians  argue,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  representations  of 
Scripture,  that  the  Son  of  God  suffered  and  died.  They  say  the 
Godhead  is  incapable  of  suffering ;  and  if  it  was  only  the  man  Jesus 
that  suffered,  it  is  altogether  improper  to  predicate  suffering  of  the 
Son  of  God.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  and  to  make  it  proper  te 
predicate  suffering  of  Christ,  they  suppose  that  the  spiritual  being 
that  became  incarnate,  was  a  derived  and  dependent  being,  and 
hance  capable  of  suffering,  though  far  superior  to  all  other  created 
beings. 

But  what  occasion  is  there  for  such  a  hypothesis  as  this  ?  Ao* 
cording  to  the  principle  above  laid  down,  which  all  must  acknowl> 
edge  to  be  true  in  relation  to  man,  it  is  perfectly  proper,  accoivling 
to  tiie  Trinitarian  theory,  to  attribute  to  that  complex penoHy  Chritty 
those  sufferings  which  appertained  to  his  human  nature.  In  his  ori> 
^nal  character  as  the  Logos,  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  he  wae 
indeed  incapable  of  suffermg.  The  sufiermg  which  he  endured  ap- 
pertained to  him  as  man.  If  it  is  ever  predicated  of  him  as  Qod^ 
it  is  as  God  incarnate.  Still  suffering  is  predicated  of  him,  as  (mi 
person^  consisting  of  divinity  and  humanity.  And  when  the  Scrip* 
ture  in  various  forms  teaches,  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ghd  si^eredf 
it  speaks  with  the  utmost  propriety ;  it  expresses  the  truth  in  Uo^ 
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goage  perfectly  nataral,  oommon  aad  intelligible.  Do  you  ask 
tiMii,  who  was  in  fieust  the  sufferer  f  I  answer,  it  was  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Do  you  ask,  whether  the  divine  nature 
luiiM!^  ?  I  answer,  that  divinity  it%e^fy  divinity  a»  such^  is  inca- 
paUe  of  suffering,  —  as  incapable  of  suffering ^  as  of  dying.  Nor 
loes  the  Bible  any  more  intimate,  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
mSered,  than'  that  his  divine  nature  died.  Do  you  ask  then,  whether 
suffering  is  to  be  predicated  of  the  human  nature  merely  ?  I  an- 
swer, the  human  nature  of  Christ  did  not  constitute  the  person  of 
Christ.  In  strict  propriety,  we  predicate  suffering  of  theperwnj 
tke  one  complex  person.  Some  choose  to  say  that  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  was  the  subject  of  suffering.  Their  meaning  doubtless 
18,  iliat  Christ  suffered  in  his  human  nature,  or  as  man.  But  the 
tme  Scripture  position  is,  that  Christ,  the  Sariour  of  the  world 
mSnred.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  he  suffered  in  his  dkins 
oaibare,  or  (%s  God.  Do  you  ask  what  leads  me  to  conclude  that  he 
lid  not  suffer  as  God,  I  answer,  that  I  come  to  tiiis  conclusion  from 
11m  nature  of  the  case. 

Do  any  think  it  a  misrepresentation  to  say,  that  Christ  the  Son 
of  Gk>d  suffered,  unless  he  suffered  in  his  highest  nature  ;  my  reply 
iti  (hat  this  is  no  more  a  misrepresentation,  than  the  language  which 
ili6  Bible  everywhere  uses,  and  which  we  all  use,  respecting  man. 
Ibn  is  mortal.  Do  we  mean  that  he  is  mortal  as  to  his  spiritaai 
mature  f  Do  we  mean  that  his  mind  is  mortal  ?  No  one  can  mean 
this.  But  because  the  expression  does  not  mean  that  man  is  mor- 
lal  in  his  spiritual  part,  but  only  in  his  bodily  part ;  is  the  expres- 
9011  therefore  a  misrepresentation  ? 

These  and  other  expressions  which  occur  so  often  in  Scripture, 
and  in  common  discourse,  rest  on  the  same  general  principle,  and 
are  liable  to  the  same  exceptions,  with  the  language  of  the  orthodox 
tteory  stated  above.  For  if  we  may  properly  predicate  of  man 
aetions  and  qualities,  which  do  not  appertain  to  his  intelligent  or 
DNxral  nature,  and  which  are  predicated  of  him  solely  with  reference 
to  his  corporeal  part ;  certainly  we  may,  with  equal  propriety,  pre- 
dieate  actions  and  properties  of  Christ,  which  do  not  appertain  to 
Us  divine  nature.    And  if  it  is  mcorrect  to  say,  the  Son  of  Qod 
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suffered,  irfaen  we  donot  meantliftihemiflei^mfaiftdivmeiiitDfe; 
Obien  it  h  mcorrect  to  say,  man  is  mortal,  when  we  do  no^  ]&ei& 
that  he  is  mortal  m  his  spiritual  part ;  and  it  was  inconrect  to  say 
tiiat  Adam  was  dust^  when  the  declaration  applied  not  to  his  wpaHty 
bnt  to  his  body  only. 

It  must  then,  I  think,  be  very  clear,  that  the  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ  renders  it  perfectly  prop- 
er to  attribute  to  that  person  all  that  is  peculiar  to  his  hunum  no- 
ture; — just  as  we  attribute  to  man  all  that  is  peculiar  to  his iod^, 
because  his  body  is  united  to  his  mind  so  as  to  constitute  one  par- 
son. It  must,  in  every  instance,  be  determined  finran  the  natore  of 
the  case,  whether  the  property  or  action  predicated  of  Christ,  is 
predicated  of  him  in  relation  to  his  humanity,  or  to  his  divinity. 
This  we  are  under  the  best  advantages  to  do,  because  we  previously 
know  what  are  the  attributes  of  God,  and  what  are  the  attribntea 
of  man.  We  have  only  to  inquire,  whether  any  partiovlar  attri- 
bute which  is  predicated  of  Christ,  is  a  divine  or  a  human  attribute. 
If  it  is  a  divine  attribute,  then  it  is  predicated  of  Christ  a»  €hfdy 
or  in  respect  to  his  Godhead.  If  it  is  a  human  attribute  or  prop- 
erty, then  it  is  predicated  of  Christ  <i9  a  man,  or  in  respect  to  his 
humamty.  Accordingly,  before  any  one  may  conclude  fiom  those 
texts  which  declare  that  the  Son  of  God  suffered,  that  he  suffer^ 
in  his  divine  nature,  he  must  show  that  suffering  may  bekmg  to  Ood 
as  God,  If,  without  showing  this,  he  takes  upon  him  to  affirm  fta^ 
because  it  is  sidd  the  Son  of  God  suffered,  therefore  he  suffered  in 
his  highest  nature  ;  he  does  it  for  want  of  conaderation.  For  he 
might  just  as  well  affirm,  that  because  God  said  to  Adam,  thou  art 
dtisty  therefore  his  spiritual  part  was  dust ;  or  that  beoaose  a  man 
eats  and  walks,  his  mind  eats  and  walks. 

I  now  close  ihe  argument  from  analogy.  From  this  argument 
'  we  conclude,  that  those  texts  which  represent  the  sufferings  of  fte 
Son  of  God,  by  no  means  imply  that  he  suffered  in  his  divine  na- 
ture ;  and  that  the  common  language  of  Trinitarians  on  thin  sulgaet 
is  justified  by  principles  universally  acknowledged,  and  is  liable  to 
no  objections,  which  may  not  be  equally  urged  against  the  lai^oige 
oonsUntiy  employed  respecting  man*  ^ 
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I  mi^t  quote  pMsages  from  the  most  respectable  aaibon,  ifliidi 
fMOgniae,  thongh  briefly^  the  principle  asserted  abore.  Bnt  I  shall 
ocntent  myself -with  two  qaotations.  The  first  is  from  Emesfi, 
qaoied  by  Storr  in  his  Bib.  Theol.  Vol.  2,  p.  157.  He  says^ 
^^  When  divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  case  is  precisely  the  same,  as  when  predicates  are 
affirmed  of  the  whole  man,  which  belong  only  to  his  sool,  or  only 
^to  his  body."  The  next  is  from  Bishop  Pearson.  He  mentkms 
^  Am)  intimate  conjunction  and  union  of  the  dirine  and  human  u^ 
lure  m  the  person  of  the  Son ;"  and  tiien  says,  ^^  hereby  those 
attributes  which  properly  belong  to  the  one  are  given,'*  that  is 
iseribed,  ^^  to  the  other."  The  meaning  is  obvious  ;  but  it  would 
be  more  exact  to  say,  those  attributes  which  belong  to  the  one  or 
fta  other  of  the  two  natures,  are  ascribed  to  the  ans  permm^  in 
whom  the  two  natures  are  united. 

Here  I  might  show  that  sever^  peculiarities,  in  addition  to  those 
already  referred  to,  naturally  result  from  the  complex  nature  of 
Chrift;  particularly,  that  different  views  are  in  some  instances  to 
be  taken  of  him  relative  to  the  same  subject ;  as,  for  example,  he 
goivems  the  world  by  his  own  right  as  Creator ;  but  this  dominion 
is  eommitted  to  him  as  man^  or  rather  as  Medzatar  ; — he  is  Judge 
by  original  right  as  God,  but  is  constituted  Judge,  and  qualified 
fir  tiie  work  of  judgment,  as  Mediator. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  before  us,  I  have  undertaken  to 
■bow  the  propriety  of  attributing  to  the  one  complex  person,  Christ, 
those  sn£Eerings  which  appertained  to  him  in  his  human  nature,  or 
were  endured  by  him  as  man.  My  first  argument  was  drawn  from 
analogy,  the  analogy  of  human  nature  generally.  Observe  how- 
ever, that  I  do  not  rest  on  analogy  for  the  support  of  the  position, 
HoA  there  is  a  personal  i^iion  of  the  divine  and  the  human  nature 
m  CSnriit,  or  that  suffering  is  to  be  predicated  of  Christ.  Butcon- 
ttdering  it  as  demonstrable  from  the  Scriptures,  that  there  is  such 
a  umoQ,  and  that  the  Son  of  God,  thus  constituted,  did  actually 
tfnffer  for  sinners,  I  have,  I  think,  made  it  apparent,  that  the  oom- 
BMA  position  of  the  orthodox,  thai  Christ  sufiered  in  his  human 
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oatorei  not  in  his  divide,  is  liable  to  no  objections,  which  may  not 
as  well  be  urged  against  the  language  everywhere  in  use  respect- 
ing man ;  and  that  the  manner  in  which  we  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures on  this  subject  is  altogether  similar  to  that,  in  which  we  un- 
derstand the  terms  employed  in  common  discourse. 

I  now  proceed  to  say,  secondly,  that  the  propriety  of  predicat- 
ing of  the  one  person,  Jesus  Christ,  those  sufierings  which  be- 
longed appropriately  to  his  human  nature,  may  be  defended 
against  the  exceptions  of  Arians,  by  other  Scriptural  tarns  of 
speech  respecting  Christ,  which  plainly  rest  on  the  same  pnnciple. 
Those  who  oppose  our  theory  must,  in  some  plain  cases,  miavotdft* 
bly  adopt  the  very  principle  which  we  have  adopted,  in  explaining 
the  language  of  Scripture  relative  to  the  person  of  Christ. 

I  ^ve  the  following  as  examples.  Matt.  8:  24,  25.  ^  And  be- 
hold there  arose  a  great  tempest  in  the  sea,  insomuch  that  the 
ship  was  covered  with  the  waves ;  — but  Jesus  was  asleep.  And 
his  disciples  came  to  him,  and  awoke  him."  At  a  di&rent  time, 
Mark  relates,  that  '^  Jesus  was  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  Aip 
asleep  on  a  pillow."  Now  who  was  it  that  was  asleep  in  the  ship  ? 
I  put  the  question  to  Arians.  They  certcdnly  must  answer,  it  uhu 
Je9us  Christy  the  Son  of  Grod.  But  did  that  divine  Ahmghty 
Sfint  by  whom  all  things  were  sustained, /a2Z  asl€q>  f  Was  that 
divine  Being,  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  asleep  on  a  pillow  ?  What  would  they  say  ?  I  know 
nothing  which  they  have  said ;  for  they  have  very  fortonatelj 
overlooked  the  difficulty.  But  what  must  they  say  ?  Certainly 
they  could  not  suppose  that  the  omniscient,  all  powerful  Son  of 
God,  that  divine  spirit  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made,  was  adeep 
on  a  pillow.  They  would  doubtless  resort  to  the  principle  which 
they  admit  in  another  case.  ^'  Christ  was  the  seed  of  Abraham," 
they  say,  ^'  according  to  the  flesh,  or  in  respect  to  the  fledi,  mean- 
ing his  body  merely."  Here  they  must  say  the  samCv  Jesus 
was  asleep  in  respect  to  the  fleshy  or,  in  respect  to  his  animal  na- 
ture. And  should  they  say,  as  they  might,  that  the  nature  of  the 
case  shows  that  the  Scriptures  could  not  affirm  this  of  Christ  with 
reqpect  to  his  divine  omniscient  mind,  but  only  with  reapeet  to 


animal  na(»re  ;  I  should  be  entirely  Ba&ied  with  Ate 
I  then  I  should  add  Hie  jdab  oonclusiony  that  if  sleeping  <m  a 
iw,  ^prtiich  is  predieated  of  Jeans  Christ,  is  to  be  nnderstood«a8 
Beable  only  to  his  corporeal  nature,  we  may,  with  equal  troih, 
sider  suffering^  which  is  predicated  of  the  same  person,  atf  a{>* 
able  only  to  his  human  nature.  If  tiiey  confine  sleep  to  Us 
xnreal  nature,  because  his  dirine,  preesstent  mind  was  inca- 
le  of  deep ;  we  also  confine  suflering  to  his  humanity,  beeanie 
IKrinity,  as  such,  was  incapable  of  suffering.  If  they  iliiiik 
mristent  to  predicate  sleep  of  the  person  of  Christ,  whea  it 
:  jAiee  only  in  his  corporeal  nature ;  we  tjiink  it  equally  oon- 
mt  to  predicate  suffering  of  the  same  person,  when  it  took 
•  only  in  his  human  nature.  And  if  the  declaraticm  of  Scrip- 
,  that  Jesus  slept,  affords  no  evidence  that  the  exalted  mmd, 
sli  Allans  ascribe  to  him,  was  asleep ;  then  the  declaratioQ 
Jefus  suffered  J  affi>rds  no  eyidence  that  his  divine^  setfexiatalt 
if  suffered.* 

lot  it  is  also  represented  in  the  Scriptures  tliat  Jesus  the  Ehm 
3od,  diedy  and  was  dead.  He  says  of  himself,  ^  I  am  he 
was  dead."  Of  whom  was  this  spoken  ?  Certainly  it  was 
:eii  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  says,  ^^  I  am  he  iliat  was  dead/' 
did  the  divine  Logos,  the  preexistent  spirit  of  Christ,  by 
m  aU  things  were  made,  lose  his  power  and  activity  ?  Did  he 
f  Was  he  dead  ?  No,  Arians  will  say ;  tiie  declaration  tbat 
IS  was  dead,  means  no  such  thing.  It  is  said  of  him  m  rss- 
to  the  flesh.  The  preexistent  spirit  of  Christ  was  incapable 
eing  dead.  This  I  am  confident  is  the  oonstruotion,  whidi 
ma  would  put  upon  the  texts  which  assert  the  deatii  of  Christ. 
J  would  consider  death  as  predicated  of  Christ,  not  with 
eel  to  his  divine,  preexistent  spirit,  but  witii  respect  to  lus 
m  body.  Surely  then  they  cannot  object  to  us  for  saying,  tliat 
Soiiptures  predicate  suffering  of  Christ,  not  as  to  his  diiine 


Wbftterer  is  repetitions  in  this  discostion  will,  I  hope,  he  regaided  it 
.  Tlie  snhject  is  of  such  a  nature,  and  hasi  hj  sophistical  aigomenti,  heen 
vied  in  such  obscnrity,  that  its  complete  elucidation  requires  "line  upon  line, 
iponHne." 
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nature,  Imt  as  to  his  hmnan  nature.  As  thej  would  say,  fliat  the 
diyine,  preezistent  spirit  of  Christ  could  not  be  the  subject  of  the 
death  which  is  predicated  of  him ;  so  we  say,  that  the  diraie  na> 
tore  could  not  be  the  subject  of  the  suffering  which  is  predica- 
ted of  him.  This  principle  of  interpretation,  which  our  oppoaeoiB 
will  be  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Scriptures  in  this 
mstance,  fully  justifies  our  interpretation  of  the  texts  which 
speak  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  And  we  no  more  make  Christ 
a  mere  human  Saviour,  by  saying  that  suffering  was  ooofined  to 
his  human  nature,  than  they  make  him  a  mere  earpareal  Sa- 
Tiour,  by  saying  that  death  was  confined  to  his  coiporeal  na- 
ture. 

Again;  the  Scriptures  teach  that  on  the  third  day  after  hii 
erucifizion,  Jesus  rose  fix)m  the  dead.  Here  the  same  nx>de  of 
mterpretation  must  be  adopted.  For  no  Arians  will  say,  thaft 
rising  from  the  dead  is  predicated  of  that  preezistent  spirit  of 
Christ,  which  was  incapable  of  dying.  I  might  also  refer  to  the 
passages  which  teach,  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Maiy ;  ihat  he 
grew  in  stature ;  that  he  was  hungry  and  thirsty;  that  he  ate  and 
drank;  and  other  passages  in  which  the  same  principle  of  con- 
struction must  be  admitted. 

K  then  the  Scriptures  declare,  that  Jesus  was  bom  of  Mary, 
that  he  increased  in  stature,  that  he  ate  and  drank,  that  he  slept, 
and  died,  and  rose  agm  ;  and  if  it  is  still  a  point  which  is  per- 
fectiy  clear,  and  in  which  Arians  must  agree  with  us,  that  he  was 
not  bom  of  Marv  and  did  not  increase  in  stature,  and  did  not  eat 
and  drink,  and  did  not  sleep,  or  die,  or  rise  agmn,  in  respect  to  his 
divine,  preexistent  spirit,  but  only  in  respect  to  his  bodily  part ; 
'  certainly  we  cannot  be  charged  with  impropriety  in  saying,  that 
he  did  not  suffer  in  his  divine,  eternal  nature,  but  in  his  human 
nature.  And  if  our  holding  that  he  suffered  only  in  his  human 
nature  makes  him  a  mere  human  Saviour,  —  then  holding  that  he 
died  and  rose  again,  not  in  his  spiritual  but  in  his  corporeal  part, 
makes  him  a  mere  corporeal  Saviour. 

It  is  tme,  that  some  Arians  seem  to  hold,  that  the  Son  of  God 
not  only  suffered  but  died  in  his  own  proper  and  ori^al  character* 


^ 
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Bttt  thk  10  eyidenily  an  inadvertence  in  them.  For  it  is  MtBj 
ineoonstent  irith  tfaeir  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  Logos,  Chrisfs 
preexistent  spirit,  to  suppose  that  it  did  really  cUcj  and  was  in  fiMSt 
Amd.  I  must  therefore  think  that  they  advance  what  tiiey  do  on 
Hob  point  very  carelessly ;  and  that  after  all  their  declamation  to 
prove  what  is  so  very  clear,  that  the  Son  of  Ood  died,  they  would 
be  as  much  startied  as  others  at  the  position,  that  the  alnii^ty 
tfirii  of  Christ  died,  and  was  dead.  Although  death  is  every- 
where predicated  of  Christ,  they  must  hold  that  it  appertained 
only  to  his  corporeal  part.  And  in  holding  this,  they  abandon  the 
praidqple  on  which  their  system  rests,  namely,  that  what  is  predi-* 
Cited  of  Christ  must  be  predicated  of  him  in  respect  to  his  high- 
eet  nature,  his  preexistent,  divine  mind. 

nrom  what  has  been  said  we  make  the  following  inference.  It 
flie  divine,  and  human  natures  were  so  united  in  the  person  of 
OlinBt,  tiiat  those  sufferings  which  took  place  in  his  human  nature, 
wmj  properly  be  predicated  of  him,  as  one  person ;  then  all  the 
figmty  of  his  person,  as  God-man,  goes  to  render  his  sufieringi 
ttMitoriouB.  The  same  reason,  which  renders  it  proper  to  predt 
oale  his  sufierings  of  his  person,  connects  the  worthiness  of  his 
mtfferings  with  the  worthiness  of  his  person.  The  fact  that  his 
fsflerings  were  endured  in  his  human  nature,  no  more  proves  that 
tliey  had  only  the  merit  of  mere  human  sufferings,  than  it  proves 
Ifcat  iiiey  were  predicated  of  a  mere  human  person. 

What  then  shall  we  think  of  the  following  remarks  of  Purves.* 
**By  flie  common  orthodox  scheme,  all  mediatory  acts  are  assigned 
\b  Hie  human  nature.  It  therefore  appears  evident,  that  the 
IMnitarian  doctrine  makes  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  no  more  than  a 
hvman  Saviour ;  and  however  much  it  may  be  extolled  for  ortho- 
(knry,  or  however  severely  its  favorers  may  declaim  against  Socini- 
aaism  as  a  most  dangerous,  or  perhaps  in  their  opinion,  a  damna- 
ble doctrine ;  yet  when  theirs  is  examined,  it  in  every  respect 
Bttkes  Christ  as  much  a  human  Saviour  as  that  of  the  Socinians 
doth."     The  following  is  a  still  more  remarkable  specimen  of  the 


*  Humble  Attempt,  p.  96. 
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dfielamatioii  which  has  been  used  against  the  eomnoii  ttieorj.  ^'It 
oannot  be  admitted  ihat  God  is  chargeable  with  ai^  impoBtioii  on 
*  maiokind.  And  jet  what  short  of  an  impoeition  woidd  it  be,  to 
pisetend  that  he  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  gire  his  onljr  begottsn 
Sen  to  sufier  an  ignomiuons  death  for  our  redemptioii,  if  at  the 
same  time  his  Son  was  spared  — and  all  the  saierings  of  the  e«Mi 
were  endured  bj  a  man,  to  whom  the  Son  was  nnited,  and  the  Son 
himself  was  as  free  from  pain  and  death,  as  thon^  tfiere  were  ne 
SBch  thing  as  suffering  and  death  in  the  oniTerse.  Ko  poesSik 
union  between  the  Son  of  God  and  a  man  could  render  it  proper 
te  call  Ihe  sufferings  and  death  of  the  man  the  edfeiingp  of  Ike 
Son,  if  it  be  true  the  Son  did  not  suffer  and  die.  May  it  not  be 
fiurlj  inferred  from  the  conm^m  theory,  that  instead  of  ii»  B«i 
of  Gk>d's  dying  for  us,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  died  &r  the  Bern  of 
God?"* 

Such  declamation  as  this  can  hardly  require  any  farther  noiieo. 
Nor  should  I  have  rehearsed  it,  but  (or  the  sake  of  ifluati'atiag 
more  fully  the  radical  error  of  the  Arian  scheme.  Yon  pereem 
ihat  the  authors  just  quoted  deny  or  entirely  overlook  the  grani 
principle,  which  has  been  so  particularly  discussed,  namely,  thad 
such  is  the  union  of  the  divine  nature  and  the  human  nature  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  attribute  to  Inm, 
thus  constituted,  all  that  pertained  either  to  the  human  nature,  er 
to  the  divine.  According  to  this  principle  the  Scriptures  speak  with 
dll  possible  propriety,  when  they  declare,  that  the  Son  of  God  snf 
fered  and  died,  although  suffering  and  death  belonged  to  him  as  a 
man,  or  took  place  in  his  human  nature.  The  substance  of  al 
that  is  contained  in  the  quotations  above  made  is  this,  that  the 
Son  of  Groi  did  not  suffer  and  die,  unless  he  suffered  and  died  in 
his  original  character ;  that  is,  unless  his  preexistent  8|Mrit,  cafled 
the  Logos,  suffered  and  died. 

It  is  somewhat  marvellous,  that  the  authors,  above  quoted, 
should  not  have  seen,  that  the  Son  of  God  could  no  more  die  n^ 
on  their  scheme,  than  upon  ours.     For  certainly  they  did  not  hoUi 


*  "Bible  NewB"  by  N.  Worcester. 
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Alt  a  tpirUj  eqpeciallj  the  ommscient  spirit  of  Christ,  as  iliej 
Ittld  1ii6  Logos  to  be — was  dead  and  laid  in  a  tomb. 

The  general  principle  which  I  have  labored  to  establish,  maj  * 
Mp  ns  to  soIto  a  difficulty,  which  has  been  in  no  small  degree 
{Mfplezing  to  some  Trinitarians.  —  Christ  is  said  not  to  know  the 
day  of  jadgjnent.     How  is  this  consistent  with  his  being  tmlj 
and  properiy  God  ?  — But,  in  reality,  why  should  this  be  thought 
a  difficulty  so  hard  to  be  solved  ?    If  Christ  is  a  real  and  proper 
WBHf  why  may  not  limited  knowledge^  as  well  as  any  other  human 
property,  be  ascribed  to  him  ?    In  truth  how  could  he  be  a  man, 
wn  not  his  knowledge  limited  ? — limited,  I  mean,  considered  as 
Ae  knowledge  of  a  man  ?     A  human  mind,  and  every  created 
flindy  must  be  circumscribed  in  knowledge.     If  Jesus,  as  a  hur 
Ban  being,  received  instruction,  and  grew  in  knowledge ;  if  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  imparted  to  him  to  make  him  of  quick  under- 
tending  ;  what  difficulty  is  there  in  the  declaration,  that  as  a  hur 
being,  he  knew  not  the  time  of  the  final  judgment  ?    As  a 
he  certainly  could  not  know  it,  unless  it  were  a  subject  of 
ipedaL  revelation  to  him.     And  if  anything,  in  any  part  of  his 
ife,  indicative  of  limited  knowledge,  may  be  consistent  witli  his 
Qodhead,  why  not  this?     Nay  further,  if  any  property  of  real 
Inmamty  may  belong  to  Christ  consistently  with  his  Divinity ; 
why  not  limited  knowledge  ? 

There  is  no  need  of  descending  to  any  more  particulars.  The 
geojeral  principle  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  namely,  that  the  real  hu- 
naoity  of  Christ,  shows  the  propriety  of  predicating  of  him,  as 
the  Scriptures  do,  every  human  attribute,  action,  and  relation. 
The  oonfflstency  and  propriety  of  his  being  represented  as  depend- 
oii,  as  weary,  hungry,  asleep,  praying,  growing  in  knowledge,  ig- 
Borant  of  the  time  of  the  last  judgment,  suffering,  dying  and  dead. 
md  rifflng  again,  rest  upon  the  simple  question,  whether  he  wat 
tmfy  a  man.  And  the  various  difficulties  which  are  supposed  to 
arise  firom  ttiose  representations,  may  all  be  summed  up  in  one, 
aamely,  the  real  manhood  of  Christ.  Instead  therefore  of  dwell- 
ing upon  any  particular  difficulty,  as  that  arising  from  Christ's 
Wng  dependent,  his  praying,  or  his  not  knowing  the  juj 
VOL.  I.  27 
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day,  it  would  be  better  to  eonfine  our  attentbn  to  the  fimilmiiia 
tal  difficulty  of  his  being  a  man.  If  the  Scriptures  teach,  tiiftl  h« 
'possesses  real  humimitj  in  connection  with  his  Gtxihead,  then  he 
may  and  must  possess  all  that  is  human;  and  every  pr(q>erty,  i»* 
latbn  and  action  of  man  may  be  ascribed  to  him,  a»amany  wiftlh 
out  infringing  his  divine  perfection. 

I  have  now  finished  the  discussion  which  I  proposed  of  the  doo^ 
trine  of  Christ's  proper  manhood.  I  have  been  thus  partioiilar 
and  laborious  in  the  discussion,  for  various  reasons.  1.  Becaoaa 
the  doctrine  is  essential  in  Christianity,  —  it  being  indiapensaUe 
that  Christ  should  become  man  in  order  to  make  an  atonemeol 
and  save  sinners.  2.  Because  the  doctrine  is  of  great  consequenoa 
in  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  A  considerable  pact 
of  the  Bible,  especially  of  the  Evangelical  history,  becomes  vaat 
teUigible  and  absurd,  without  admitting  this  doctrine.  And  mugr 
who  seem  to  admit  it  in  general  terms,  find  perplexing  diffiedtisi 
here  and  there,  because  they  do  not  admit  it  in  its  full  extent,  and 
do  not  fi)llow  it  out  into  its  obvious  results.  8.  It  is  plainly  impor- 
tant to  admit  the  just  and  fair  sense  of  those  parts  of  Scriptu^ 
which  exhibit  Christ  in  his  human  character,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  admitting  the  just  and  fair  sense  of  those  parts,  wbMi 
exhibit  his  divine  character.  The  habit  of  maldng  out  a  forced 
interpretation,  or  of  limiting  or  overlooking  the  obvious  sense,  ef 
what  the  Bible  says  respecting  the  humanity  of  Christ,  will  be 
likely  to  have  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  us  in  interpreiJQg 
those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  exhibit  his  Godhead.  This  is 
remarkably  the  case  with  the  Arians,  —  who  fall  short  of  the  plain 
and  full  meaning  of  both  those  texts  which  teach  that  Gkriat  is 
a  man,  and  of  those  which  teach  that  he  is  God.  They  ^ve  a  pevu 
verted,  mangled  sense  to  both.  4.  A  thorough  attention  to  lUa 
subject  is  required  by  the  particular  errors  which  are  prevalent  aft 
this  day.  It  is  important  to  show  the  Socinians,  that  we  reason  iM 
fisdrly  and  philosophically  as  they  do,  upon  those  parts  of  revelir 
tion  which  declare  the  proper  manhood  of  Christ,  and  much  note 
fairly  upon  those  parts  which  declare  his  Godhead.  It  is  impor* 
tant  also  to  make  it  manifest,  that  Arianism  sets  aside  the  plana 
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of  ike  Bible^  «§  to  both  parts  of  the  character  of 
CStfistu 

^o  eondiide.  Let  ns  accnstom  oorselyee  to  read  what  the 
Bible  says  on  this  momentouB  subject  with  a  candid,  honest,  and 
4fb€BlQ  mind  ;  guarding  against  every  opinion  which  would  render 
any  part  of  rerelation  unwelcome  to  us,  and  always  taking  care, 
fliat  tlie  lowly  <9haraoter,  which  the  Son  of  Goi  condescended  to 
•BSOme  for  our  salvation,  do  not  lead  us  to  deny  or  neglect  ihe 
l^oty  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was. 


APPENDIX. 

In  Ihe  jNreceding  Lectures,  which  were  written  more  than 
feirttity  years  since,  and  which  were  delivered  to  many  successive 
•liwini  of  theological  students,  particular  attention  was  ^ven  to 
Ae  Aiiaa  hypotheflis.  Arians  hold  that  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
vwld,  though  exalted  above  man  and  angels,  and  endued  "vritfa 
lAftt  they  cell  divine  perfection,  was  still  in  his  preexistent  and 
Host  eialted  nature,  a  derived  and  dependent  being,  and  of  course 
^f^pMe  of  suffering.  And  they  make  it  a  matter  of  objecticm 
aglinsi  Trinitarians,  that  according  to  their  scheme,  the  divine 
nature,  that  is,  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  could  not  suffer;  from 
ihich  they  infer  that,  on  the  conmion  theory,  it  is  totally  improper 
to  say  that  Jems  Christy  the  Son  of  Godj  mffered.  We  agree 
witli  them,  that  Christ  a%  God,  or  in  respect  to  his  dhme  naJbure^ 
eould  not  suffer.  But  we  are  far  from  admitting  their  inference. 
li  has,  I  think,  been  shown  satisfactorily,  that  the  language  of 
Smnpiare  does  by  no  means  imply,  that  Christ  sufiered  in  his 
dmne  nature ;  and  that  it  is  every  way  suitable  to  predicate  suf- 
fMog  of  the  person  of  Christy  while  the  suffering  took  place  in  his 
basan  nature  only.  We  have  seen  that  the  position  cannot  be 
IMdntained,  that  whatever  is  predicated  of  Christy  must  be  true  of 
stuh  of  the  two  natures  which  constitute  his  person. 

Bat  of  late,  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  a  distinguished  indi- 
lidual,  and  partiy  concurred  in  by  a  few  others,  to  engraft  ui 
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fhe  Trinitftrian  theory,  the  above  named  princi{de,  namelyi  thai . 
whatever,  is  predicated  of  Christy  must  be  true  of  him  in  Ms  whole 
person^  and  especially  in  his  highest  nature.  The  indiyidaal 
referred  to  affirms,  that  the  infinite,  eternal  spirit  did,  in  the  pp^ 
son  of  Christ,  reallj  endure  an  amount  of  suffering  beyond  1)ie 
power  of  finite  minds  to  conceive  ;  that  he  suffered  and  died  as 
God,  And  he  thinks,  that  this  view  of  the  atoning  suflbringis  of 
Christ  is  more  honorable  to  his  benevolence,  and  more  suited  to 
exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  than  tiie  oom- 
mon  doctrine. 

In  regard  to  this  new  scheme  I  will  make  only  two  or  three 
remarks.  1.  The  principle  on  which  the  scheme  rests  cannot  be 
maintained  even  by  its  advocates.  For  this  principle  would  iix^y 
that  when  it  is  said  of  Jesus,  that  he  was  twelve  or  thirty  yean 
old,  it  was  said  in  respect  to  his  divine  nature  —  that  his  Ghdhefd 
-was  twelve  or  thirty  years  old,  or  that  he,  as  Chd^  was  so  inaay 
years  old.  But  what  man  m  his  senses  could  say  this  ?  2.  In 
an  past  ages  no  one  of  those,  who  have  had  the  clearest  and  ramk 
heart  affecting  views  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  has  entertained 
the  strange  idea,  that  the  divine  mind  of  Christ  was  subject  to 
pam,  or  that  he  suffered  as  God.  3.  The  most  scriptural,  flie 
most  satisfactory,  and  the  most  impressive  view  of  the  sufiforingii 
of  Christ  implies  no  such  thing,  as  this  novel  scheme  supposes. 

But  I  have  no  occasion  to  enlarge.  The  Rev.  Bennet  Tyler, 
D.  D.,  has  replied  to  this  smgular  scheme  in  a  manner  so  luoid 
and  complete,  that  nothing  more  is  called  for.* 

But  there  is  another  opinion  relative  to  the  general  subject,  some- 
what allied  to  the  scheme  above  mentioned,  which  may  deserve  a 
passing  notice,  although  but  few  persons  could  ever  seriously  enter- 
tain it.  The  opinion  is,  that  the  language  of  Scriptqpe  whkli 
represents  God  as  repenting,  or  as  being  grieved  and  sorrowful,  b 
to  be  understood  literally.     Those  who  entertain  this  opinion. 


*  See  his  work  entitled  ''  The  Sufferings  of  Christ  confined  to  his  homan  natBrd,* 
pablished  in  Hnrtford,  1847. 
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Hokt  it  results  firom  God's  beneyolence,  that  he  must  have  real 
sorrow  in  view  of  ilie  sins  and  miseries  of  his  creatures ;  that  as 
lie  is  reaUy  benevolent,  his  grief  at  the  miseries  which  exist  must 
be  real,  heartfelt  grief;  that  to  suppose  him  destitute  of  true  soov 
row  and  pain,  while  witnessing  the  dreadful  sufferings  among  his 
rational  offspring,  would  be  to  suppose  him  less  beneyolent  than  we 


Any  intelligent  person,  who  deliberately  entertains  such  an  idea 
of  Ood,  must  be  aware  that  the  following  things  are  implied  in  it, 
or  flow  from  it ;  namely ;  if  there  is  sorrow  or  pain  in  the  mind 
of  Gh)d,  arising,  as  is  here  supposed,  from  his  benevolenoei  it 
must  be  in  proportion  to  his  benevolence,  which  is  infinite.  Axid 
tben,  as  the  prevalence  of  sin  and  misery  in  the  creation,  which  is 
the  cause  of  this  benevolent  sorrow  in  the  mind  of  (rod,  is  wmh 
terrapted,  and  will  be  endless,  his  sorrow  must  be  uninterrupted 
and  endless  too.  And  then  again,  as  the  sight  of  great  and 
unceasing  sorrow  in  any  one,  particularly  in  one  who  is  free  from 
&ult,  always  excites  our  sympathy  and  compassion ;  it  must  be  so 
especially  in  this  case.  And  accordingly  when  we  meditate  on 
God,  and  when  we  pray  to  him  and  praise  him,  we  ought  to  have 
feelings  of  the  tenderest  compasmn  towards  him  on  account  of  the 
boundless  and  perpetual  sorrow  to  which  he  is  subject,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  pure  and  perfect  benevolence,  and  the  prevalenoe 
of  on  and  misery  among  his  creatures. 

We  see  here,  to  what  extravagant  and  impious  conceptions  we 
are  exposed,  when  we  forget  that  God's  thoughts  and  ways  are 
Dot  ours,  and  form  our  conceptions  of  what  is  peculiar  to  him, 
from  the  promptings  of  an  imagmation  or  a  heart,  which  heeds  not 
die  suggestions  of  sober  reason,  or  the  just  rules  of  interpreting 
the  holy  Scriptures. 

27* 


LECTURE    XXIV. 


PRB-EXISTENCE  0^  CHRIST. 

Ik  ptevions  Lectures,  I  have  adduced  yarioos  argomentB  Id 
prore  the  real  and  proper  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  considered 
fte  influence  which  this  doctrine  ought  to  have  in  the  interpretation 
of  a  large  class  of  texts,  and  in  the  solution  of  several  difficulties. 

Haying  proved  that  Christ  was  really  and  properly  a  man,  I  shall 
now  undertake  to  show  that  manhood  toas  not  his  original  dutne- 

Hie  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre-ezistence  rests  wholly  on  iiie  adlior- 
ity  of  revelation.  The  fact  that  no  other  man  ever  existed,  who 
was  ori^naQy  anything  more  than  a  man,  or  who  had  been  in  anoilier 
state  before  he  was  in  a  state  of  manhood,  does  by  no  means  prove 
that  CkruA  did  not  originally  possess  a  character  superi(V  to  man- 
hood*^ any  more  than  the  fact  that  no  other  man  ever  £ed  to 
make  atonement  for  sin,  proves  that  Je9u%  did  not  die  fer  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  argument,  in  support  of  the  position  now  before  us,  is  of 
the  same  general  character  with  that  which  I  have  used  in  proof 
of  the  manhood  of  Christ.  We  hold  Christ  to  be  a  man,  because 
die  Scriptures  assert  those  things  of  him  which  constitute  a  man. 
If  with  equal  clearness  they  assert  those  things  of  him,  which  show 
that  he  existed  before  he  was  a  man,  or  that  he  had  originally  a 
character  superior  to  manhood  ;  then  we  should  act  as  unreascnift- 
bly,  and  as  much  against  the  authority  of  revelation,  in  denying 
that  Christ  had  that  superior  character,  as  in  denying  that  he  waa 
a  real  and  proper  man. 

While  defendmg  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ,  we  have  bad 
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^  eoDonrrence  of  the  disciples  of  Socinus.  We'now  ccme  to  ttie 
pdnt  of  departure  firom  them.  They  agree  with  us  that  Christ  wai 
a  man.  Bnt  we  go  farther,  and  hold,  that  though  he  was  in  realitjf 
a  man,  be  was  not  so  originallj;  that  he  pre-existed  in  a  state  vatl^ 
ly  Superior  to  tnanhood.  This  the  Socinians  deny,  making  the  rat* 
pie  humanitj  of  Christ  a  cardinal  princi{je  in  their  theokigy. 
Here  then  I  am  to  defend  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Revelation 
agabut  the  reasonmg  of  Socinians. 

At  my  entrance  on  ike  argument,  I  would  make  my  appeal  to 
plain  common  sense,  candor,  and  piety.  Let  any  man  then,  whe 
■noerely  deures  to  know  the  doctrines  of  Revelation,  carefiiDy 
lead  what  the  Scriptures  contain  on  this  subject.  Let  him  attend 
to  tibe  whole  account  given  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  the  ai> 
tributes  and  works  ascribed  to  him ;  to  the  different  states  in  wUA 
hb  k  said  to  have  e^dsted ;  and  to  the  names  and  titles  he  re- 
etive0.  Then  let  him  say,  whetiier,  according  to  ScriptmrOi  the 
eoatonoe  ci  Christ  began,  when  he  was  bom  of  Mary,— or 
wbetber  be  pre-existed  in  a  state  vastiy  superior  to  manhood. 
SoeiiiiBas  themselves  can  be  in  no  doubt,  how  any  man,  who  baa 
fidl  eonfidenee  in  Scripture,  and  really  aims  to  be  conformed  to 
its  teachings,  will  answer  this  question.  Let  us  then  turn  our  al- 
tantlon  to  the  principal  texts,  which  relate  to  this  point,  and 
ibiob  wiU  be  arranged  in  the  following  order ;  first,  those  whidi 
oqpreMly  assert  that  Christ  existed  and  acted  before  he  came  in 
fii6  flesh;  secondly,  those  which  attribute  to  him  perfectioaB 
aba?e  what  belong  to  man ;  and  thirdly,  those  which  expressly 
|oiBi  out  a  change  in  his  o<Hidition  when  he  becune  incarnate. 

Krst ;  the  texts  which  assert  that  he  exUted  and  acted  hrfan 
he  mnu  in  the  flesh.  John  8:  58.  ''Jesus  said  unto  them,  verilj, 
ymSLj  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was  I  am."  John  1: 1, 8. 
^Jsk  ibe  bejpnning  was  the  word."  —  ''All  things  were  made  by 
"  Heb.  1:  10.  It  is  said  to  Chiist,  "  Thou,  Lord,  in  tibe 
hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens 
are  the  works  of  thy  hands."  Jdm  17:  6.  ^^  And  now,  0  Fa- 
Hmt^  ifiatify  thoo  sue  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  gtory  whioh  I 
Lad  witti  ikM  b«f(m  tha world  was."    J<^  8:  18.  "And  bo 
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man  hafh  ascended  ap  to  heayen,  bat  he  iliat  came  down  from 
heayen,  even  tibe  Son  of  man  who  is  in  heayen.''  John  6:  88. 
^  I  came  down  from  heayen  not  to  do  mine  own  will  bat  flio 
win  of  hhn  that  sent  me/'  Y.  62.  ''  What  and  if  ye  shall  lee 
ibe  Son  of  man  ascend  np  where  he  was  before  ?''  Ooi.  1:  17. 
^  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  conenst.'* 

Secondly;  the  texts  which  attribute  to  Christ peffeetbma  €tbo9$ 
what  pertained  to  his  human  nature.  Rev.  1:  8.  ^'  I  am  the  b^ 
^ning  and  the  endmg,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  saith  the  Losd, 
who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come,  the  Ahnighty.''  Phil.  2z  6* 
^  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
eqoal  with  God."  The  Son  knows  all  thmgs.  He  is  in  iSb» 
midst  of  those  who  meet  in  his  name.  He  has  life  in  himBbUl 
He  is  aboye  all. 

Thirdly ;  the  texts  which  expressly  pomt  out  a  dumge  m  M$ 
eondition  when  he  became  incarnate,  John  1:  1,  14.  ^^In  HiB 
be^nning  was  the  word,  and  the  word  was  with  Gk)d,  and  the  woid 
was  QoA. — And  the  word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  amon^ 
OS."  Phil.  2:  6,  7.  "  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  made  him- 
self of  no  reputation,"  —  tavrov  txeVaxrs,  emptied  himself—  "  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  like- 
ness of  men."  2  Cor.  8:  9.  "  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes 
he  became  poor."  Various  texts  declare  that  he  came  down  fttn 
heaven,  the  previous  place  of  his  abode. 

These  are  the  principal  passages  of  Scripture,  which  relate  to 
the  subject  before  us.  And  who  can  conceive  any  forms  of 
speech,  which  would  more  imequivocally  and  deciavely  teach, 
that  manhood  was  not  the  original  character  of  Christ  ?  As  tins  is 
the  obvious  sense  of  the  passages  above  recited,  and  of  many  othen 
which  might  be  named,  we  must  consider  the  question  as  decided^ 
unless  by  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  meaning  and  scope 
of  these  passages,  and  by  making  the  Bible  its  own  interpretafy 
we  shall  find  reasons  for  adopting  a  different  conclurion. 

I  shall  therefore  apply  myself  to  a  particular  ezaminatiiQii  ef 
ieyeral  of  the  texts  on  which  this  oontroversy  depends. 
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I  hegjx  with  one  under  the  iSrst  head,  and  one  which  mnsi  be 
eonadered  as  of  special  consequence  in  this  controversy.  John 
8:  58.  ^^  Jesus  said  unto  them,  verilj,  yerily  I  say  unto  you,  b^fi^re 
JUraham  wa$^  lam.^^  The  plam  meaning  is,  thai  Christ  existdd 
befinre  Abraham.  Let  us  now  see  whether  there  are  any  su£SiG&efliit 
reasons  for  departing  from  this  obvious  sense,  and  adopting  any 
of  the  explanations  which  Socinians  have  given. 

Sooinus  thinks  the  words,  nqiif  'A^qqloia  yevia^ou  iyfo  eifu,  should 
be  rendered,  '^  Before  Abram  can  be  Abraham,  that  is,  the  fatbtr 
rf  many  nations,  I  must  be  the  Messiah,  or  Saviour  of  the  worUL" 
Qrotius  says,  ^^  Christ  here  only  signifies  that  he  was  beftre 
Abraham  in  the  decree  of  God."  Wakefield  translates  the  jm- 
9$gjdj  ^^  Before  Abraham  was  bom,  I  am  he ;"  by  which  he  sayiy 
<<  Christ  means  to  imply,  that  his  mission  was  settled  and  certain 
before  the  birth  of  Abraham." 

Now  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  soundness  of  mj 
of  these  constructions,  we  must  examine  the  occasion  and  scope 
of  the  passage.  In  conversation  with  the  Jews,  Jesus  aasertedi 
that  Abraham  had  seen  his  day,  and  rejoiced  in  it.  The  Jews 
understood  him  to  mean,  that  he  and  Abraham  had  actually  seen 
each  other,  and  had  conversed  together  as  contemporaries.  Tbej 
accordingly  replied,  '^  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hart 
1}iou  seen  Abraham  ?"  Jesus  answered,  ^^  Verily,  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  This  answer  referred  di- 
rectly to  the  remark  they  made  upon  Ms  age^  which,  as  they  con- 
ceived, rendered  it  impossible,  that  he  should  have  seen  Abra- 
ham.* Now  what  pertinence  would  there  be  in  the  answer,  as 
it  is  understood  by  Socinus  ?  They  say  to  Christ,  ^'  thou  art  not  yet 
fifty  years  old ;"  and  therefore  ask,  '^  hast  thou  seen  Abraham?" 
He  replies,  according  to  Socinus,  — ''  before  Abram  can  be  AbiSr 
ham,  or  the  &iher  of  many  nations,  I  must  be  the  Messiah,  or  Saviour 
of  the  world."  Now  who  can  see  any  connection  or  suitableneas, 
between  the  question,  and  such  a  reply  7  Their  difficulty  is,  that 
Christ,  not  being  fifty  years  old  cannot  have  seen  Abraham.    He 

'  *  Bi  Hw  examination  of  this  passage  I  am  peiticiilarl j  indebted  to  WhidiT 
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•iMnfen,  '^  before  Abram  can  be  Abrahtm,  I  most  be  ttit  Mean- 
ah«"  Ahnoet  any  other  remark  respecting  Abiaham,  or  fa^iee^ 
mg  any  one  eke,  would  be  just  as  suitable  an  answer  as  this. 

Examine  now  the  interpretation  of  Grotius.  He  says^  ^  CAiist 
liere  only  signifies,  that  he  was  before  Abraham,  w  tk$  dserm  (f 
fifi(H2»"  But  how  could  this  be  a  reply  to  tiie  objeetioii  of  tta 
Jews,  which  had  respect  to  ^  priority  of  one  of  these  tuo  pm^ 
ions  to  the  other  as  to  cu^ual  eotistenee  f  Further ;  if  tiie  mean- 
ii^  of  Grotius  is,  that  Christ  was  in  the  decree  (A  God  befiiM 
Abraham  aetually  existed ;  then  how  does  Christ  say  anyiiifalg 
ef  himself,  which  is  not  equally  true  of  any  other  person  !  And 
why  should  Christ  assert  what  is  so  nugatory  ?  McNreover,  if 
Christ  meant  m  this  passage  to  speak  of  him%elf  with  reference  to 
the  divine  decree,  we  should  naturally  suppose  he  meant  to  speak 
of  Abraham  also  with  reference  to  the  same.  But  what  eodd 
possibly  be  meant  by  Christ's  existing  in  the  divine  decree  beAve 
Abraham  existed  in  the  divme  decree  ? 

Wakefield^s  construction  is  this :  '^  Before  Abraham  was  boflly 
I  am  he,  that  is,  the  Messiah,  meiuiing  to  imply,  that  his  mb» 
Sion  was  settled  and  certam  before  tiie  birth  of  Abraham/'  Bat 
bare  the  same  inquiry  returns ;  what  connection  subssts  between 
such  an  answer  and  Hlq  question  of  the  Jews  ?  We  admit  ihat 
his  mission  was  settled  and  certain  before  the  birth  of  Abrahattu 
But  how  could  this  have  tended  to  show  the  possibility  of  ChrisifB 
having  seen  Abraham  ?  Besides,  this  translation  is  built,  as  Ma- 
gee  suggests,  on  the  assumption  of  an  ellipsis  altogether  arbhzm- 
ly,  and  without  any  precedent. 

As  to  Priestley's  notion,  ^'  that  Christ  may  be  said  to  have  befla 
before  Abraham,  because  the  Messiah  had  been  held  forth  as  tba 
great  object  of  hope  and  joy  for  the  human  race,  not  only  to 
Abraham,  but  even  to  his  ancestors,"  I  shall  only  remark,  liiit 
the  tenns  used  by  Christ  are  no  more  suited  to  convey  this  truAy 
than  a  variety  of  other  truths  entirely  different.  —  As  to  all  fheia 
Socmian  mterpretations,  it  is  perfectiy  apparent,  that  no  writeti 
would  ever  have  conceived  anything,  so  distant  from  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  text,  and  so  extremely  unnatural  and  foroed,  kad 
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ih»y  not  let  ihfiir  inventionB  to  woric  on  purpote  to  frame  aan  mti» 
fietfttion  whioh  wodid  not  oppose  their  &yorite  scheioe. 

How  eMf7 18  it  in  the  case  now  in  hand,  to  apply  tiie  grand  piki> 
€%te  of  waking  the  Bible  its  own  interpreter.  Here  ia  a  texty 
irtKNie  tt«ra{  meaning  Dr.  Priestley  hhn^lf  aoknowledges  to  ba, 
that  Christ  ezbted  before  Abraham  was  bom.  Is  the  literal 
meaning  to  be  adopted  7  To  settle  this  point,  we  resort  to  other 
passagBS  which  relate  to  the  same  subject.  These  passages^asseiii 
that  Chnst  was  before  all  things  —  that  he  was  in  the  be^nnnig 
with  God  — -  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  -*-  that  he 
is  the  Alicia  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last.  Here  we  haina 
dear  li^t.  For  if  these  texts,  or  any  part  of  them,  are  to  be 
taken  in  their  natural  and  obvious  sense,  as  they  must  be  unless 
ttare  are  imperious  reasons  against  it,  they  afford  full  oonfinnft> 
tioil  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  text  under  consideration.  Why 
then  shoold  we  hesitate  to  admit,  that  Christ's  pre-enstence  ll 
here  asserted,  when  this  is  the  sense  we  are  led  to  adopt,  bolb 
1^  the  words  of  the  text,  and  by  the  manifest  scope  of  the  wh<^ 
passage ;  and  when  Christ's  pre^xistence  is  expressly  asserted  in 
80  many  other  {daces  7 

JcAji  1:  1.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  word.'*  The  identity 
tf  the  Logos  or  word  with  Christ  is  so  plain,  that  I  shall  spend  no 
time  to  proYO  it.  The  question  now  to  be  considered  is,  whether 
^the  be^nning,"  denotes  the  commencement  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation, or  a  period  antecedent  to  the  birth  of  Jesus.  This  must 
he  determined  from  the  circumstances  and  scope  of  ihe  passage. 
We  inquire  then,  what  names  or  titles,  what  attributes  or  aots  are 
here  ascribed  to  Christ  ?  One  of  the  adjuncts  in  the  same  rerse 
11^  ^^  the  ward  was  God.^^  How  can  this  be  applied  to  Christ  on 
tibe  sappoeition  of  his  possessing  mere  humanity  7  Jesus,  who  nerer 
ensted  before  he  was  bom  of  Mary,  was  God! — and  was  that 
God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made.  ''  All  things  were  made  by 
ban,  and  wi&out  Ibim  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.'* 
The  language  is  remarkably  strong ;  and  the  sense  so  clear,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  mistake  it.  We  here  learn  very  satisfactorily, 
wbiit  is  meant  by  '^  the  beginning  j^  in  verse  1.     And  this  is  taught 
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mofe  diiecUy  by  the  Apostle  in  his  Episfle  to  the  OoloanaUB,  whiS 
after  declaring  that  all  tilings  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth  mt% 
created  by  Christ,  says,  ^^  and  he  is  befinre  aU  things,  and  by  hm 
an  tilings  oonnst."  The  {dirase,  ^^  in  the  beginning,"  must  tibeip^ 
f<Mre  denote  a  period  antecedent  to  the  fiist  act  of  creatm  powefS' 

Heb.  1: 10, 11, 12.  ^^  And  thou.  Lord,  in  the  be^nning  hast 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of ' 
thine  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  remainest ;  and  they  a& 
shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  ftld' 
them  up,  and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and 
tby  years  shall  not  fail."  The  Socinians  say  that  part  of  tiie  tetti> 
mony  belongs  to  Christ,  but  not  the  whole  of  it.*  "  These  wordi/^  • 
they  urge,  ^'  being  first  expressly  spoken  of  God,  and  here  referred, 
to  Christ, — we  must  consider  what  in  them  is  agreeable  to  tkii 
nature  and  condition  of  Christ,  who  certainly  was  a  man."  Bol 
this,  like  most  of  their  arguments,  takes  it  for  granted,  ^  ^btt 
Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  not  God  by  nature."  It  is  true  that 
these  words  were  first  expressly  spoken  of  God ;  but  it  is  no  leos 
true,  the  Apostle  being  judge,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  that  Ghd. 
As  to  the  pretence  that  part  of  these  words  belong  to  the  Father^ 
and  part  to  Christ,  I  shall  only  remark,  what  is  perfectly  evident, 
that  there  is,  in  every  respect,  the  same  reason  to  think  the  Apoatle 
meant  to  apply  them  all  to  Christ,  as  any  part  of  them. 

This  passage  affords  evidence  which  is  perfectly  decisive,  in  fay<Mr 
of  the  literal  sense  of  John  1:  3.  "  All  things  were  made  by  him.** 
The  supposition  of  Socinians  that  the  work  of  Christ  here  intended, 
is  the  new  creation,  or  the  kingdom  of  grace,  is  instantiy  set  aside 
by  the  passage  in  Hebrews,  where  it  is  said  that,  m  the  begb^ 
mngy  the  Son  of  God  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  that  the 
heavens  are  the  works  of  his  hands ;  and  where  we  are  further 
taught,  that  the  very  things,  which  he  made,  shall  be  changed  and 
perish ;  which  certainly  is  not  true  of  the  gospel  kingdom,  whidh 
is  the  new,  spiritual  creation.  Now  if,  in  the  plain,  Uteral  sense  of 
the  words,  Christ  in  the  beginning  laid  the  foundations  of  the  eartii| 

*  Sec  Owen  on  the  place. 
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tod  if  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  his  hands ;  Uien  clearl j  he 
nnst  haye  existed  before  he  came  hito  tiie  world,  in  a  state  yasflj 
sqMiior  to  nmple  humanity, 

John  17:  6.  ^^  And  now,  0  Father,  ^orify  then  me,  witii  the 
^ory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was."  This  text 
dHms  that  Christ  existed  in  a  glorious  state  with  the  Fa&er,  before 
the  worid  was.  Other  texts  which  teach  that  Christ  was  in  ibe 
beginning  with  God  —  that  he  came  down  from  heaven  —  and  that 
tte  place  to  which  he  ascended  was  the  place  where  he  was  before, 
establish  the  obvious  sense  of  this  passage. 

PhiL  2:  6  —  9.  "  Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  Qod ;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation, 
aai  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
Hkenees  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  &shion  as  a  man,  he  humbled 
himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  deatii  of  the 
cross.  Wherefore  God  also  highly  exalted  him,  and  gave  him  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
biee  should  bow,  etc." 

To  prevent  strife  and  vwn-glory,  and  to  promote  lowliness  c£ 
Bund  and  mutual  kindness,  the  Apostle  sets  before  the  Philippians 
the  example  of  Christ,  and  in  lively  colors  represents  his  great  conr 
descension  and  humility.  He  shows  them  how  much  below  himself 
he  descended  for  their  sakes ;  how  truly  great  he  was  by  nature  ; 
how  astonishingly  he  humbled  himself  by  choice.  ^'  Let  this  mind 
be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus ;  who  bemg  in  the  form 
of  €k)d — humbled  himself."  Further  to  encourage  their  obedience 
and  humility,  he  sets  before  them  the  glorious  rewards  which  Jesus 
leeeived,  and  which  would  also  be  theirs,  if  they  copied  his  exam- 
pie. 

Bishop  Sherlock,  to  whom  I  am  specially  indebted  for  my  remarks 
on  tliis  passage,  very  properly  notices  the  three  different  states  of 
Christ,  which  the  Apostle  here  points  out ;  first ;  the  original  state 
of  dignity  and  glory  from  which  he  willingly  descended  ;  —  "  who 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  etc."  Secondly ;  the  state  of  humilia- 
tion to  which  he  descended,  '^  He  emptied  himself,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant."    Thirdly  ;.the  state  ci  exaltatbn  and 
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^017,  to  which  he  was  raised,  as  the  reward  of  his  hmmfiatkuL 
''  Wherefore  God  highly  exalted  him."  The  first  of  these  sMei 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Apostle's  argoment.  Take  it  ikwaj, 
and  tiie  example  of  humiliation  he  would  propose  disappears,  and 
the  whole  argument  is  not  only  weakened,  but  destroyed.  If 
Christ  were  not  originally  in  a  state  of  cUgnity,  then  the  second- 
state  here  mentioned,  that  is,  ]iis  being  in  the  form  of  a  servant, 
would  not  be  a  state  of  humiliation.  If  he  were  not  at  first  better 
than  a  servant,  his  being  a  servant  was  his  natural  condition,  not  his 
choice.  It  was  owing  to  the  order  of  divine  providence,  not  to  his  vol- 
untary condescension.  And  so  in  reality  he  was  no  more  humble  in 
being  a  servant,  than  those  who  are  bom  into  that  state. 

It  is  plainly  implied  in  the  Apostle's  argument,  that  Christ  was 
in  possession  of  whatever  belonged  to  his  state  of  dignify,  b^mt 
he  was  in  his  state  of  humiliation.  It  was  from  that  dignified,  ex- 
alted state,  that  he  mercifully  descended  to  a  low  condition.  So 
that  whatever  is  meant  by  his  being  in  the  form  of  God  ;  it  is  evi- 
dent he  was  in  that  form,  before  he  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men.  His  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  is  given  as  the  grand 
instance  of  his  condescension ;  but  his  being  in  the  fonn  of  Gtxi 
is  mentioned,  as  that  which  previously  constituted  his  proper  excel- 
lence and  dignity. 

It  is  further  obvious,  that  his  humiliation  and  sufferings  preceded 
his  state  of  exaltation.  The  Apostle  teaches,  that  the  exaltation 
of  Christ  was  the  consequence  and  reward  of  his  humiliation. 
Hence  it  clearly  follows,  that  his  natural,  original  state  of  dignity, 
and  his  acquired  state  of  exaltation,  were  states  totally  distinct 
and  different ;  the  one,  before  his  humiliation,  the  other,  after  it. 
Accordingly,  his  being  in  the  form  of  God  does  not  belong  to  him 
in  virtue  of  anything  he  did  or  suffered  in  his  humiliation ;  and  so 
is  not  any  part  of  the  glory,  to  which  he  was  exalted  on  account 
of  his  sufferings.  This  important  distinction  should  be  kept  in  view, 
,  as  a  safeguard  against  a  mistake  frequentiy  made  by  Socinians. 
Because  Christ  was  highly  exalted  as  a  reward  of  his  humiliation ; 
because  for  his  sufferings  and  death  he  was  crowned  with  ^wj 
^^ad  honor ;  they  have  supposed  that  all  the  dignity  and  ^ory. 
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whidi  are  eyer  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Scriptures,  belimg  to  him  on- 
\j  in  oonaequence  of  his  obedience  and  deatii.  And  when  70a 
ale  tiiose  texts,  which  give  the  highest  description  of  his  attributes 
aad  ^ories  to  prove  his  divinity,  they  think  it  a  sufficient  answer 
to  say,  that  Christ  received  his  glory  after  his  resurrecti<m ;  and 
iherelbre  that  the  exalted  honors  which  are  frequently  ascribed  to 
kim,  are  acquired  honors,  and  not  naturally  his ;  that  they  belong 
io  bun  as  a  reward  of  what  he  did  in  the  work  of  Redemption. 
Bat  this  view  entirely  confounds*  the  two  distinct  states  of  ^ofy 
which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  Christ ;  the  glory  which  he  had 
wiili  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  and  the  glory  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Father  as  the  reward  of  his  humiliation ;  one,  tiie 
f^iory  of  nature  ;  the  other,  the  glory  of  office ;  —  one,  the  ^ory  of 
the  eternal  Logos ;  the  Qther,  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  man,  the 
Saviour  of  sinners. 

Christ's  receiving  in  time  the  glory  belonging  to  one  of  these 
states,  is  no  proof  that  he  did  not  eternally  possess  the  ^ory  be- 
kmgJBig  to  the  other.  He  that,  by  commission,  receives  power  to 
govern  a  province,  or  a  kingdom,  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  no 
*{K)wer  before.  The  powers  of  nature  must  be  antecedent  to  the 
powers  of  office.  When  the  Scriptures  speak  of  Christ  with  res- 
pect to  his  natural,  inherent  power  and  glory,  they  ascribe  to  him 
the  creation  and  preservation  of  aU  things.  When  they  speak  of 
him  with  respect  to  the  power  and  glory  of  his  office,  they  repre- 
•ent  him  as  the  Head  of  the  church  —  as  the  first  bom  from  the 
dead  —  as  having  purged  our  sins,  and  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  majesty  on  high  —  as  being  made  better  than  the  angels, 
having  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  tiiey. 

This  point  is  so  material,  that,  without  keeping  our  eye  upon  it, 
fre  shall  be  liable  to  misunderstand  much  of  what  the  Scriptures 
teaofa  concerning  Christ.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  very 
idl^Bard  to  urge  those  texts  which  describe  the  glories  that  Christ 
received  in  his  official  character,  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  dignity 
and  g^ory  of  his  nature ;  so  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  absurd  to  ap- 
ply to  the  original,  divine  glories  of  his  nature,  those  limitati<xi8 
lAich  belong  to  the  ^ories  of  his  office. 
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Dr.  Wardlaw  exhibits  the  argument  from  that  part  <rf  the  paa* 
sage  which  I  ha^e  passed  m  silence,  in  the  Mowing  maaner: 
'^  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God,  saj  oar  Unitarian  oppooente^ 
thought  it  not  a  prey  to  be  as  God ;  —  that  is,  being  in  the  fixfli 
of  God  by  the  conmmnication  of  divine  wisdom  and  power,  dii 
not  eagerly  grasp  at  the  resemblance  of  Grod  ; — whidi  aeema  ta 
amount  to  no  more  than  this;— that  possessing  a  resemblance  ta 
God,  he  did  not  eagerly  grasp  at  that  which  he  already  possessedL 
But  apart  fit)m  all  criticism,  I  would  seriously  ask  those  lAo  Hum 
interpret  it,  if  they  think  it  possible  that  this  can  be  its  tme  mean* 
ing  ?  Is  it  then  to  be  the  peculiar  object  of  our  admiration  and 
astonishment  —  is  it  to  be  held  up  as  the  example  which,  of  all  «■* 
amples,  we  are  most  sedulously  to  imitate  —  that  a  creatore,  a 
man,  possessing  by  divine  communication  a  singular  portion  of  nt 
raculous  power  and  wisdom,  did  not  pervert  these  hi^  endon^ 
ments  to  his  own  selMi  ends  ?  —  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  ili0 
most  heaven-daring  presumption  and  im{»ety  ?  —  that  he  abwdufe^ 
ly  did  not  so  abuse  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  him,  as  to  enter  into  A 
kind  of  competition  for  glory  with  Uiat  Supreme  Being,  fi^MU  whom 
he  derived  his  wisdom  and  power  ?  Is  this,  I  ask,  can  this  be^ 
the  singular  virtue  which  we  are  called  to  admire  and  to  imitate  at 
the  highest  model  of  excellence  ever  exhibited  on  earth  ?  And 
what  is  more  immediately  to  our  present  purpose  — -  where,  accoid- 
ing  to  this  mterpretation,  is  the  amazing  condescension  and  benev* 
olence  of  the  Saviour  ?  Is  this  the  height,  and  depth,  and  lengUi 
and  breadth  of  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge  t 
The  unnatural  and  vapid  tameness  of  such  an  exposition  is,  of  it* 
self,  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  It  unnerves  and  paralyses  ilia 
whole  strength  of  the  passage." 

• 

We  are  now,  secondly,  to  examine  those  texts  which  attribute 
perfections  to  Christ  above  what  pertained  to  his  human  nature. 

Rev.  1 :  8.  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  Urn 
ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come,  the  At 
mighiy."  If  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  Christ  is  the  speaker 
in  this  passage,  the  argument  is  conclusive;  for  it  would  be  both 
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absurd  and  blasphemous  for  any  created  being  to  claim  these  per- 
fbotkxDS.  Now  that  Christ  is  the  speaker  is  manifest  from  the  gei^  ^ 
eial  scope  of  the  context,  and  particularly  from  vs.  17, 18:  ^^I  am 
ttie  first  and  the  last,  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead;  and  behold  lam 
aliTe  foreyer  more. ".  There  is  indeed  no  conceivable  reason,  why 
ilie  passage  above  quoted  should  not  be  understood  of  Christ,  except 
tiie  prepossesfflon  of  some  men  against  ^ving  him  divine  honors. 

In  the  Scriptures,  Christ  is  said  to  know  all  things ;  to  have  life 
m  himself,  and  to  give  it  to  whomsoever  he  will ;  and  to  be  pres- 
ent with  all  those  who  are  gathered  together  in  his  name.  These 
zomarkable  characters  of  Christ  no  more  belong  to  mere  humanity, 
iban  absolute  eternity. 

If  then  Christ  had  so  many  attributes  above  what  belonged  to 
lum  in  his  human  nature,  it  follows  that  he  must  have  preexisted 
in  a  superior  character. 

But  the  third  class  of  texts  before  mentioned,  afiford,  if  possible, 
still  more  decisive  evidence  of  the  pre^xistence  of  Christ.  Our 
oppomeAts  may  say,  though  in  the  face  of  sound  argument,  and 
eriticism,  ibat  the  passages  which  speak  directly  of  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  Christ,  are  to  be  understood  of  the  purpose  or  appoint- 
Bient  of  God,  or  of  the  representations  which  were  made  from  the 
befpbining  rf  the  world  of  the  Messiah  to  come,  as  the  object  of 
hope  and  joy  to  mankind,  and  that  the  passages  which  attribute  to 
him  perfections,  above  what  have  been  known  in  any  other  case  to 
belong  to  human  nature,  are  to  be  understood  of  the  extraordinary 
endowments  with  which  he  was  furnished,  to  qualify  him  for  the 
important  place  he  was  to  fill  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  what 
ean  they  say  of  those  passages,  which  expressly  teach,  that  a  great 
dumge  actually  took  place  in  his  character  and  state,  when  he 
became  man  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  way  in  which  Unitarians  can 
evade  the  argument  from  these  texts  in  favor  of  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ,  but  by  alleging,  that  they  relate  to  something  which  took 
place  during  his  abode  on  earth.  Accordingly  the  question  to  be 
agitated  is,  whether  the  texts  quoted  under  this  head,  point  out  a 
dange  which  took  place  when  Cfhrist  became  many  or  a  change 
idiich  took  place  qfterwardii. 

2sr 
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We  begin  with  John  1: 14.  *^  AjmI  the  word  was  made  fleflhad 
«[welt  among  m."  The  meaning  which  the  inspired  writer  itttofiiA- 
ed  to  convey  is  as  obvious  and  certain,  as  any  words  oonld  mdoa 
it.  The  word,  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  Ood| 
and  bj  whom  all  things  were  created,  —  was  made  flesh,  or  became 
incarnate,  and  dwelt  among  ns.  If  any  change  of  stile  is  hare 
signified,  it  plainly  consisted  in  his  becoming  man,  or  bemg  made 
flesh.  If  no  change  of  state  is  meant  to  be  sigznfied ;  iiien  he 
who  was  in  the  beginning  with  Ood,  and  was  Ood,  and  by  whom 
aH  tilings  were  created,  was  no  other  than  a  mere  man,  who  iras 
bom  of  Mary  at  Bethlehem,  thousands  of  years  after  tiiie  ereatkm, 
of  which  he  was  the  author !  It  is  sufficient  barely  to  state  flie 
sentiment  of  Socinians,  and  to  ask,  how  the  Evangelist  ooold 
undertake  to  teach  such  a  sentiment  by  such  language  consisteiilfy 
either  with  common  sense,  or  honesty. 

But  this  text  nrast  be  taken  in  connection  with  others ;  first,  with 
the  one  already  examined,  Phil.  ii.  The  change  now  tmder  oon- 
sideration  is  here  expressed  thus.  *^  He  made  himself  of  no  lep- 
utation," —  ixBtKocB  iavrov,  he  emptied  or  divested  himself — **  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  fiie  like- 
ness of  men."  Previously  "  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God.*'  In  John,  the 
change  is  represented  as  consisting  in  his  being  made  flesh ;  here, 
in  his  taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  being  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men.  Now  examine  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earih, 
and  see  if  any  event  took  place  from  his  birth  to  his  asoenskm, 
which  in  any  degree  answers  to  the  representation  here  made  of 
the  change.  At  what  period  subsequent  to  his  birth  did  he  putt 
off  the  form  of  God,  and  assimie  the  form  of  a  servant?*  In 
what  part  of  his  life  did  he  begin  to  exhibit  less  of  the  foim  ci 
God,  than  he  had  exhibited  in  the  preceding  part  ?  In  what  part 
of  his  life  was  he  made  flesh,  in  a  sense  in  which  he  was  not  flesh 
before  ?  But  if  the  change  spoken  of  did  not  take  place  in  any 
part  of  his  life  as  man,  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  oonduriiNi, 
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4iat  H  took  place  when  he  became  man.  And  if  a  change  firam  a 
Ugher  to  a  lower  Btate  took  place  when  he  becane  man,  the  doo- 
tsrine  of  Mb  pre-ezistence  is  establiflhed. 

Take  one  text  more.  2  Oor.  8:  9.  ^  Ye  ksow  the  graee  ef  wr 
Lord  JesoB  Christ,  that  ihonghhe  was  rich,  yet  for  jaar  sakea  he 
liecame  poor,  that  ye,  through  his  poverty  mi^t  be  rich."  ^  On 
Tepeating  these  words  we  naturally  ask,"  with  Wardlaw,*  ^^  whan 
was  Jesus  rich  as  a  man?  —  when  he  was  born  in  the  stable  and 
Ud  in  the  manger  ? — when  he  said,  the  foxes  have  holes  and  fte 
Urds  of  file  ah*  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  halh  not  where  to 
lay  Us  head?  —  At  what  period  of  his  life  was  be  rich? — and 
when  and  how  did  he  become  poor  ?  "  Compare  this  text  with 
(he  one  considered  above,  John  1:  14.  Taking  them  together 
eODclude  that  Christ's  becoming  poor  in  one  of  the  texts, 
to  lus  being  made  flesh  in  the  other ;  and  so  that  his  being  nek  m 
Ifae  one,  refers  to  his  original  grealziess  and  glory  as  Creator  and 
Troprietor  of  the  universe,  ascribed  to  Imn  in  the  other.  And  tf 
we  proceed  with  this  comparative  view  of  difierent  texts  relaimg 
to  the  same  subject,  and  consider  the  passage  in  Phil,  n,  our  iaier- 
pretaiion  of  the  texts  above  mentioned  will  appear  still  more  satis- 
iMstory.  Admitting  that  Christ  pre-existed  in  an  exalted  and  gjk- 
rioos  state,  all  these  passages  convey  a  very  pkun  and  impcniant 
Inth.  But  on  the  Socinian  hypothesis,  their  meaning  beoomos 
eaibarrassed  and  unintelli^le. 

If  you  would  learn  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  change  spoken  of 
in  file  forecited  passages ;  then  take  a  general  view  of  the  repr^ 
sentations  which  are  made  of  this  change  in  the  texts  referred  to, 
IS  that  he  was  in  the  beginning  with  <jod,  and  was  God ;  that  by 
him  all  things  were  created  ;  that  he  was  made  flesh ;  that  he  de- 
ieended  from  a  state  of  riches  to  a  state  of  poverty ;  and  so  of  the 
rest  To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  change  suggested  by  these 
zepresentations,  examine  particularly  all  the  texts,  which  are  de- 
niptive  of  the  two  difierent  states  that  belonged  to  him ; — his 
Ihte  of  original  dignity  and  glory,  and  his  state  of  voluntary 

4*  See  bU  Diwwifni  on  the  Sodnian  Cootrorenj. 
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humiliation.  Take,  for  example,  the  text  in  PUlippiau,  ^  WIm 
bemg  in  the  fonn  of  Qod,  etc."  We  wish  to  discover  what  Hm 
text  means.  What  was  it  for  Christ  to  be  in  the  fm^n  qf  Oodt 
You  learn  this,  so  &r  as  jrou  are  concerned  to  know  it,  firom  fiiOM 
texts  which  g^re  the  fullest  description  of  the  original  charaoier  of 
Christ  He  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega ;  by  him  were  all  tilings  made; 
he  is,  before  all  things ;  the  true  God  and  eternal  life ;  over  all 
Qod  blessed  forever ;  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  gkny  and  ilie 
express  image  of  his  person.  These  texts,  relating  as  tiiey  do,  to 
tiie  original  character  of  Christ,  show  what  is  meant  by  the  jform 
of  God^  in  contradistinction  to  the  form  of  a  servant;  and  abo 
what  is  meant  by  Christ's  being  rich,  in  contradistincticm  to  Hie 
state  of  poverty,  to  which  he  submitted  for  the  sake  of  oar  re> 
demption.  Again;  if  you  would  learn  exactly  what  is  that  poverty 
to  which  he  submitted  ;  attend  to  the  various  texts  which  give  an  w> 
count  of  his  birth ;  of  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  as  a  man ;  hie 
trials,  labors,  wants,  sufferings  and  death.  Here  you  learn  what 
was  his  state  of  poverty.  These  representations  show  what  il 
was  for  the  word  to  be  made  flesh ;  for  Grod  to  dwell  vrith  us ;  and 
for  him  who  was  in  the  form  of  Grod  to  take  upon  him  the  form  of 
a  servant.  In  this  way  you  may  satisfy  yourselves,  that  the  diange 
of  Christ's  state  is  well  expressed  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and 
consisted  '^  in  his  taking  to  himself  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul, 
in  his  being  bom,  and  that  in  a  low  condition,  made  under  the  law, 
undergoing  the  miseries  of  this  life,  the  wrath  of  Qod  and  the 
cursed  death  of  the  cross,  in  his  being  buried,  and  continuing  under 
the  power  of  death  for  a  time." 

There  is  one  important  inference  from  the  foregoing  reasoning, 
with  which  I  shall  close.  If  Christ's  being  in  a  state  of  humihar 
tion  and  suffering  is  clearly  the  consequence  of  a  great  and  Yolun- 
tary  change  which  took  place  in  his  state ;  then  none  of  the  terma 
which  are  used  to  describe  the  state  of  his  humiliation,  and  none 
of  the  circumstances  attending  it,  can  be  urged  against  the  divine 
glory  of  his  own  proper,  original  character.  Here  you  have  a  ready 
answer  to  the  strongest  argument  ever  used  against  the  dootrine 
under  consideration.    From  the  circumstanoe  of  Christ's  being  i^ 
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man,  dependent,  limited  in  knowledge,  mortal,  etc.,  Socinians  ar- 
goe  against  his  pre-ezistence  in  a  superior  state.  In  this  argoment, 
they  entirely  oyerlook  the  important  consideration,  that  the  man- 
hood of  Christ,  his  dependence,  limited  knowledge,  etc.,  are  all  the 
result  and  the  mere  result  of  the  change  of  state,  to  which  he 
gracknisly  submitted  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

I  give  the  following  illustration  of  ttds,  liiough  I  am  sensible  the 

'iDiiBtration  is  very  imperfect.     Suppose  then  a  king,  die  lawful 

possessor  of  the  crown,  benerolently  condescends,  for  a  time,  to 

oocapy  a  bw  place  —  to  fill  some  menial  oflSce  in  society,  which  no 

one  else  is  willing  or  able  to  occupy.     He  does  this  for  the  sake  of 

idieying  a  class  of  citizens  from  wretchedness,  and  raising  them  to 

a  stafe  of  comfort.    In  the  exercise  of  his  distinguished  kindneas, 

1m  puts  on  the  habit  of  a  man  in  that  humble  oflSce,.  and  enters  on 

ila  duties.     Gertun  foreigners,  seeing  him  in  this  conditbn,  and 

tuofiing  nothing  of  his  own  proper  character,  or  of  the  reasons  of 

hii  present  appearance  and  employment,  pass  by  him  without  notioe. 

of  his  ministers  of  state,  observing  the  mistake  of  these 

^rs,  tell  them,  that  the  man  they  passed  by,  is  the  king.    Il 

ooDtrorersy  ensues.    Th^  foreigners  argue,  that  he  cannot  be  the 

because  he  appears  in  so  low  a  condition,  and  exhibits  none 

the  ensigns  of  royalty.     His  ministers  reply,  that  out  of  pater- 

afiection  to  a  certain  class  of  imhappy  citizens,  and  for  the 

Ee  of  their  relief,  he  has,  for  a  time,  laid  aside  the  ensigns  of 

Royalty,  and  assumed  this  humble  office  ;  that,  with  their  own  eye?, 

'ttey  witnessed  the  change  in  his  condition ;  and,  that,  under  all 

41i]S  mean  appearance,  they  perfectiy  recognize  the  dignijOied  person 

m£  tie  hoiff;  that  they  are  his  ministers  of  state,  and  shall,  a  few 

^ys  hence,  see  him  arrayed  in  all  the  honors  of  majesty.    The 

■teangers,  notwithstanding  the  united  testimony  of  the  ministers 

^nd  dtiiens,  are  still  bold  to  assert  that  he  is  not  and  cannot  be 

Xts  kinff^  and  cannot  deserve  the  reverence  due  to  a  long,  beoaose 

hb  does  not  now  show  the  ensigns  of  the  kingly  office,  but,  on  the 

contrary,  appears  in  a  mean  habit,  and  acts  the  part  of  a  servant. 

*»Ihe  controversy  between  these  ministers  and  these  fbreigners 

X  leave  to  your  decision. 


LECTURE    XXV. 


THB  DIVINITY  OR  GODHEAD   OP  CHRIST  PROVED  FROM  THE  APPLI- 
OATION  TO  HIM  OF  THE  DIVINE  NAMES,  GOD,  AND  JEHOVAH. 

It  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  satisfactorily  proved,  that  hu- 
manity was  not  the  original  character  of  Christ ;  but  that  he  pre- 
ensted  in  a  nature  superior  to  that  of  man.  In  regard  to  lius 
pcnnt  Ihe  Arians  agree  with  us.  It  now  becomes  a  most  interest- 
mg  inquiry,  what  that  superior  nature  of  Christ  was.  And  here 
we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  take  our  departure,  not  only  firom 
Socinians,  but  from  Arians  —  from  every  class  of  Unitarians.  It 
most  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  subject  before  us  lies  wholly  be- 
yond the  province  of  mere  human  reason,  and  is  eminently  a  sub- 
ject of  pure  revelation.  In  regard  to  this  subject  therefore,  as 
in  regard  to  every  subject  pertaining  to  the  Christian  xeli^on, 
the  proper  and  only  inquiry  is,  what  do  the  Scriptures  reveal  ? 
Do  they  teach  that  Jesus  Christ,  considered  in  his  ori^nal  nature, 
or  in  the  highest  point  of  his  character,  is  divine,  or  that  he  is 
human  7  or  do  they  teach  that  he  occupies  some  place  between 
^vinity  and  humanity?  Doubtless  there  are  marks  or  charac- 
ters, by  which  the  eternal  God  is  distinguished  from  all  created 
beings.     Do  these  peculiar  marks  belong  to  Christ  ? 

The  distinguishing  marks  or  characters,  by  which  the  Supreme 
Being  is  made  known  to  us,  are  his  peculiar  names  and  titles,  his 
attributes,  works  and  honors.  If  on  careful  inquiry  it  shall  be 
found,  that  all  these  belong  to  Christ,  and  that  they  belong  to 
him  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  are  elsewhere  represented  as 
bdongmg  to  God  ;  what  must  be  our  conclusion,  but  that  Christ 
is  God  ?    Especially  as  there  is  a  strong  presumption,  as  I  have 
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Ebre  suggested,  that  reyelation  will  sacredly  guard  the  honors 
ihe  Supreme  Being,  and  neyer  expose  us  to  the  danger  ci 
nldng,  ihat  any  creature,  however  exalted,  may  share  ihem 
lih  him.  That  it  does  in  fact,  thus  guard  the  honors  of  the 
idhead  is  yery  apparent. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  find  that  the  names  and  tides  uldeh 
$  peeuUenr  to  the  Supreme  Being ^  are  applied  to  Christ.  The 
bwing  are  among  the  principal  passages  where  the  name  Chd 
pyen  to  Christ.  John  1:  1.  '^  The  word  was  God."  Luke  1: 
,  17.  It  is  said  of  John  Baptist  that  he  shall  ^^  turn  many  to 

>  Lord  their  God,"  meaning  Christ,  as  appears  tcom  the  oon- 
BtioQ.  John  20:  28.  ^'  And  Thomas  answered  and  said  unto 
a,  my  Lord  and  my  God."  Bom.  9:  5.  '^  Of  whom  —  Ghiirt 
iie,.who  is  over  all  (Jod  blessed  forever."  1  Tim.  8:  16.  "God 
nufiast  in  the  flesh."    Tit.  2:  18.  ^<  The  glorious  appearance  of 

>  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  See  also  2  Pet 
1.  —  Heb.  1:  8.  "Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  forever  and  ever." 
Fobn  6:  20.  "  This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life." 

Let  us  now  apply  ourselves  to  a  careful,  though  it  must  be  a 
ef  examination  of  several  of  these  texts,  and  see  whether  up<m 
»  principles  of  sound  interpretation,  they  do  indeed  afford  oon- 
MDve  evidence  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  or  whether  they  are  to  be 
ieratood  in  some  other  way. 

We  begjin  with  John  1:  1.  "  The  word  was  God."  The  only 
Dfltion  is,  whether  the  term  God  is  here  used  in  a  literal  and 
yper  sense,  for  the  Supreme  Being,  or  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
'  a  being  who  is  not  truly  divine. 

It  18  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  we  are  to  understand  words 
fheir  literal  and  proper  sense,  unless  there  are  manifest  rear 
38  against  it.  In  the  case  before  us  then,  are  there  any  rea- 
00  why  the  word  God  should  not  be  understood  in  its  proper 
i  highest  sense?  Unitarians  cannot  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
)  word  is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  because  it  is  applied 
Christ ;  for  this  would  be  a  manifest  beggmg  of  the  questicm. 
would  be  taking  for  granted,  that  whereas  there  is  only  cue 
)d,  Christ  cannot  be  Qod ;  which  is  the  pomt  at  issue.    If 
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ihiB  way  of  aettiDg  aside  the  pioper  teiM  of  tbtt  mtd,  AaM 
be  admitted,  it  is  yerj  dear  that  the  Scriptures  never  eorid, 
hj  any  possible  fonns  of  expression,  teach  the  DeUj  of  Chart. 
For  whatever  language  might  be  emjdoyed,  UnttariaDS  eodi 
easily  assert,  that  the  meaning  cannot  be  what  it  appears  to  ta, 
tscauie  Christ  cannot  be  God  without  destroying  the  cEvkie  ni- 
ty.  According  to  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  our  inqiiirjr 
would  no  longer  be,  what  do  the  Scriptures  teach,  but  whether  wo 
shall  receive  the  doctrines  of  revelation  or  not  ? 

Is  there  then  any  reason  against  understanding  the  langosga 
of  Scripture,  here  applied  to  Christ,  in  its  literal,  pioper  sense  t 
Is  there  anything  in  the  text,  or  in  the  circumstances  attending  i% 
which  could  have  been  intended  to  guard  us  ag^unst  this  snotst 
We  find  it  here  said,  that  all  things  were  made  by  Chrii 
he  is  the  light  and  life  of  the  world,  etc.  Are  not  these 
stances  evidence,  that  the  word  Ghd  is  applied  to  Christ  in  iM 
literal  sense  7  Are  they  not  clear  indicataons,  that  true  DiviaMy 
is  intended  ?  From  the  passage  itself  then,  taken  in  a  nnmnrflt' 
ed  view,  there  is  not  only  no  reason  against  the  proper  seoss  of 
the  word  Chd,  but  strong  reasons  in  favor  of  it 

For  further  satisfaction,  compare  this  case  with  those  oases,  in 
which  the  word  God  is  applied  to  a  mere  man.  In  each  of  these^ 
you  will  find  the  plainest  intimations  that  the  word  Chd  is  used 
in  a  secondary  and  subordinate  sense.  Exod.  7:  1.  ^'  And  flie 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  see  I  have  made  thee  a  God  unto  Fhlh 
raoh ;" — "  I  have  m<ide  thee  a  god."  It  evidently  denotes  tiis 
commission  which  God  gave  him,  and  the  authority  with  whieli 
God  invested  him.  He  was  to  be  a  god,  or  as  2k  god  unto  Pharsr 
oh,  because  of  the  great  power  he  was  to  exercise  in  regard  to  tlm 
plagues  which  should  come  upon  Egypt. 

Ps.  82:  6.  ''  I  have  said  ye  are  gods,  and  aU  of  you  children 
of  the  Most  High."     Here  magistrates  are  called  gods.     But  W9* 

« 

are  directly  informed  of  their  weaJoiess  and  mortality.     **  Ys» 
shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  one  of  the  princes."     It  h 
made  clear,  that  the  word  is  meant  to  be  understood  in  a 
phorical  sense.     Though,  on  account  of  their  oonmussion  and 
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Aority,  they  are  called  gods,  it  is  immediately  suggested,  tliat 
ibfty  are  nothing  but  dying  men.  Whitby's  remarks  on  this  pas- 
age  are  coincident  with  those  just  made.  He  says,  ^'  When  mag- 
ktnitea  are  in  Scripture  called  gods,  the  Holy  Ghost  still  addetfa 
^tmn^iMng^  which  ezcludos  them  from  true  diyinity  —  as  that 
fbsy  shall  die  like  men,  or  that  they  are  rulers  of  the  people ; 
idMreas  when  Christ  is  called  Grod,  it  is  either  with  some  epithet 
bilnnging  to  the  Supreme  Being  or  with  the  addition  of  some 
operation  proper  to  Ghxl." 

•  Bzod.  22:  28.  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  gods,  nor  curse  the 
mler  of  thy  people."  The  word  gods  here  has  generally  been  ap- 
plied to  magistrates.  But  as  the  original' is  generally  used  for  the 
8i|ireme  Being,  and  is  not  to  be  applied  to  any  other  ¥Fithout  very 
ibfioiiB  reasons,  and  as  there  are  no  such  reasons  here,  inasmuch  as 
tta  piohibitkm  is  a  very  proper  and  important  one,  if  the  true  Qoi 
m  intended ;  I  think  it  most  natural  to  adopt  this  sense :  ^^  Thou 
ihalt  not  revile  (or  blaspheme)  God,  nor  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of 
tlgr  people."  Understood  thus,  it  is  substantially  the  same  pre- 
cept, as  is  expressed  positively  in  the  New  Testament:  '^Fear 
God,  honor  the  king." 

When  the  name  of  God  is  given  to  idols,  it  is  plainly  given  in 
Mufixrmity  with  their  groundless  claims,  or  rather  with  the  preten- 
•QDB  of  their  worshippers. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  when  the  name  of  Grod  is  given  to  men, 
or  to  idols,  the  attendant  circumstances  clearly  show,  that  tiie 
iQcd  is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  But  in  the  passage  above 
^amined  where  it  is  said  that  Christ  the  Logos  was  God,  there  is 
Hoi  the  least  intimation,  that  the  term  is  to  be  understood  in  any 
ottiar  than  its  proper  sense.  On  the  contrary,  the  circumstances 
elearly  intimate  that  it  must  denote  proper  divinity. 

In  a  just  interpretation  of  Scripture,  this  comparative  view  of 
diflerent  passages  is  of  the  first  importance.  And  I  shall  here 
iE?ail  myself  of  the  help  it  affords,  in  giving  the  right  sense  to  the 
paatage  1  John  5:  20.  ^'  This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life." 
It  is  said  by  Unitarians,  that  the  declaration  may  refer  not  to  the 
Son  of  God,  bat  to  the  Father;  although  that  is  the  re 
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antecedent,  and  the  general  role  requires  lliat  the  relalm  fliiMld 
refer  to  the  nearest  antecedent.  Now  why  ahoold  it  be  tiKKi|^ 
necessary  in  this  case,  to  form  an  exception  to  a  general  nde,  atti 
to  make  the  relatire  refer  to  the  remotest  antecedent,  ratter  Omtt 
the  nearest,  which  is  Christ  ?  Why  this  extraordinatj  eibrt  to 
preTent  the  application  of  the  name  of  God  to  tibe  Sanonr  in  tUi 
particular  place,  when  there  are  so  many  other  {daeea  in  whieh 
there  is  no  doubt  of  such  an  application  ?  If  John  can  mj  in  Ms 
GK)6pel,  ^^  the  Word  was  God,"  why  should  it  be  tiboug^t  stranga 
tiiat  he  should  say  the  same  in  his  Epistle?  If  llioinis,  a  ftOofw 
disciple  of  John,  could  address  Christ  as  ^*  his  Lord  and  his  God/' 
'-—if  he  could  do  this  unreproved,  and  even  be  eommended  for  il 
by  Christ,  as  a  proper  expression  of  his  faith ;  surely  an  attoMfl 
to  show  that,  in  the  text  just  cited,  the  word  God  oannot  idala  to 
its  nearest  antecedent,  because,  as  the  argument  assumes,  it  catinil 
be  applied  to  Christ,  is  an  attempt  proper  for  no  one  who  ii  w3Iing 
that  the  Bible  should  explain  itself. 

But  ^^  the  circumstance  which  places  the  matter  beyond  di^mto 
is,  that  the  same  person  is  plainly  and  unequivocally  spoken  of  as 
the  true  God,  and  the  eternal  life.  It  is  granted  tiiat  a  writer  10 
the  best  interpreter  of  his  own  phraseology.  Obsenre  then  the 
expressions  he  uses  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  :  ^  The  life  mm 
manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  show  unto  you  tiiat  eternal 
life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  w/ 
In  these  words,  it  is  admitted  by  Socinians  themadyes,  that  tbe 
eternal  life  is  a  title  given  to  Christ.  Compare  th^  the  two  p«h 
sages.  Is  not  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle  a  clear  ez{4aiiaikHi  of 
its  beginning  ?  At  the  beginning  ^  we  show  unto  you  the  etenud 
life  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  UB.'  At 
the  close,  — '  We  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jeens 
Christ.  He  is  the  true  Gt>d  and  the  eternal  life.'  Now  if  this 
designation,  the  eternal  life,  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  is  deailf 
meant  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  immediate  antecedent ;  so  beyond  aH 
reasonable  doubt  must  the  preceding  clause  be.  The  same  paiMQ 
is  undeniably  affirmed  to  be  the  true  Gbd  and  the  eternal  life.'*^ 


^ 


•  WiidUw. 
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To  iheae  worda  there  is  immediately  Bubjoined  an  admonitioii 
agamst  iddatry.  ^*  Little  chfldren,  keep  joarBelyeB  from  idols.'' 
The  oonnection  in  which  this  admonition  is  introduced,  is  an  addi- 
tioBal  proof  that  oar  interpretation  is  correct.  For,  as  an  eminent 
-vriter  *  jnstlj  obserYos :  *Mt  is  yery  unlikely  that  the  Apostle  John 
■hould  conclude  his  Epistle  with  a  solemn  charge  against  idolatij, 
«r  the  worshippmg  of  that  which  is  not  God,  and  yet  in  the  fbrego- 
img  Terse,  leave  his  expresmon  concerning  the  true  God,  so  eanly 
WoA  so  naturaDy  to  be  interpreted  conoeroing  Christ,  if  he  were 
■okilietaraeGod." 

As  to  the  address  of  Thomas — if  any  (me  should  consider  it  as 
m  vehement  exclamation,  a  sudden  burst  of  surprise  and  rapturous 
tftetkm,  and  should  on  this  principle  undertake  to  account  for  it, 
•liiat  ho  calls  Christ  his  God ;  I  would  then  turn  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  Gospel,  and  inquire  whether  a  historian,  such  as  John, 
in  tbe  eoohiess  of  age,  and  at  the  veiy  commencement  of  his  nar- 
itttiTe,  can  be  supposed  to  hare  felt  any  such  surprise  or  rapture, 
or  to  have  broken  out  mto  such  a  vehement  exclamation.    But  if 
•John,  as  a  fidthful  historian  and  teacher,  could  deliberately,  and 
eooUj  assert,  that  '^  the  Word  was  Grod ; "  why  could  not  Thomas 
assert  the  same,  as  an  act  of  rational  &ith  and  adoration. 
'     Bom.  9:  6.  ^^  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came, 
who  is  over  all  Grod  blessed  forever."    Many  constructions  have 
been  invented  by  learned  criticism,  tending  to  pervert  or  obscure 
this  plain  testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ.     The  one  which 
'deserves  most  notice,  and  is  most  relied  upon  by  Unitarians,  is  that 
which  makes  the  whole  or  part  of  the  clause  to  be  merely  a  dox- 
ebgy  in  praise  of  the  Father,  thus :  ^^  Qoi  who  is  over  all  be 
Uessed  forever ; "  or,  '^  God  be  blessed  forever."    An  unanswer- 
able djeetion  to  the  former  of  these  constructions  is  contuned  in 
tte  remark  of  Ifiddleton ; — '^  that  in  all  the  doxolo^es  both  of 
tte  Beptoagint  and  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  fvlo;^^^  is 
iBody  it  is  placed  at  the  be^ning  of  a  sentence."    **  Against  tlie 

cAer  supposed  doxology,"  he  says,  '^  the  objection  is  still  stronger, 

— ■^.^p— ^^■^■— ■■^— *« ■    ■  ■         ■  ..  1 .1  ■  ■■  111  .  .^— — .^— 

•  Watte. 
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since  that  would  require  us  not  only  to  transpose  tHopftig^  but  to 
read  o  ^Bog.  "  The  common  construction  of  this  important  tazt  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  principles  of  sound  criticism.  It  is  fte 
belief  of  Michaelis,  ^^  that  Paul  here  delivers  the  same  doctiina  tf 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  which  is  elsewhere  unquestiaiiably  main- 
tained in  the  New  Testament." 

^^  Besides  these  considerations  as  to  the  constanetioo  of  tbe 
words  in  the  original,  there  is  something  in  the  antithetical  fbmof 
the  sentence  which  confirms  the  common  translatacm.  *  Of  whom 
as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came.'  Is  not  this  erid^itlj  in- 
tended to  distinguish  what  he  was  accordmg  to  the  fledi,  or  as  to 
his  human  nature,  as  here  contrasted  with  that  hi^er  view  of  Ui 
character,  according  to  which  he  is  God  aver  aUf  Bemove  frm 
the  words,  ^  as  concerning  the  flesh, '  this  idea  of  antitheas,  ad 
you  deprive  them  of  all  force  and  meaning  whatever ;  and  jaa 
convert  them  into  a  useless  and  imnatural  pleonasm,  which 
weakness,  instead  of  strength  and  propriety  to  the  ezpressioii 
the  sentiment." 

"  There  is,"  says  another  learned  writer,  "  a  magnifieent 
in  the  climax,  when  we  come  to  read  that  this  Christ,  who  came  of 
the  Father  according  to  the  flesh,  was  in  reality  God." 

Admitting  what  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  word  Ood  is  htxe 
applied  to  Christ,  we  must  conclude,  from  the  adjuncts,  that  it  is 
meant  to  be  applied  in  its  proper  sense.  For  he  who  is  calkd 
God,  is  declared  to  be  "  over  all,"  and  "  blessed  forever." 

Heb.  1:  8.  "  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  forever  and  ever."  Iliete 
words  are  quoted  from  Psalm  45  ;  and  we  have  the  Apostle's  anr 
thority  for  applying  them  to  Christ.  "  Unto  the  Son  ho  saith,  thy 
throne,  0  God,  is  forever  and  ever."  All  that  remains  is  to  as- 
certain whether  the  name  God  is  here  used  in  a  proper,  or  in « 
metaphorical  sense.  Is  there  then  any  intimation,  or  any  cireoB- 
stance,  to  guard  us  against  supposing  that  supreme  Divinity  is  in- 
tended ?  Exactly  the  contrary.  The  context  clearly  proves,  tfayat 
he  who  is  here  called  God,  is  Jehovah.  For  in  the  following  ver- 
ses, the  Apostle  ascribes  to  him  the  work  of  creation,  and  ever- 
lasting dominion,  and  celebrates  his  absolute  immutability. 
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John  10:  88 ;  compared  mik  ch.  5: 18  — 19:  7.  "  Becauae 
ttnt  thon,  being  a  num,  xm^est  thyself  God."  Some  Unitari- 
asDt  would  render  it,  makest  thyself  a  god.  This  rendering 
nig^t  have  meant  aomethmg  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  believed  in 
]iolyiliei8m.  But  what  could  it  mean  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew,  who 
acknowledged  only  one  God  ?  Middleton  and  others  have  shown, 
tibai  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Greek  language,  it  is  not  to 
be  bferred  that^ed^  is  here  used  in  an  inferior  sense,  because  the 
ttrtide  is  omitted. 

*^  Because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God."  This 
ma  addressed  to  Christ  by  the  Jews,  and  shows  what  construction 
ihbj  pat  upon  his  words.  They  had  just  heard  him  say,  that  he 
and  Ub  Eather  are  one  ;  and  previously  that  he  was  the  Son  of 
Cfod,  and  that  God  was  ld%  Father,  In  consequence  of  these  high 
elaimf,  they  charge  him  with  making  himself  (rod.  Had  not  the 
OQDftraction  which  they  put  upon  his  words  been  right,  there  is 
good  reaflon  to  think  he  would  have  corrected  it.  His  reply  to 
tiiem,  John  10:  84  —  36,  which  some  suppose  was  intended  to  cor- 
Mot  that  construction,  was  evidently  argumentum  ad  hominem,  -^ 
m  confutation  of  his  o{^sers  on  principles  maintained  by  them- 
Mlvea.  ^^  If  he,  or  it,"  meaning  the  Scripture,  '^  called  them 
gods,  to  whom  this  word  of  God  came,"  —  that  is,  if  those  who 
were  aadressed  in  this  passage,  cited  from  Psalm  82,  '^  were  called 
gods ;  say  ye  of  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  in- 
to the  world,  thou  bla9phemestj  because  I  said  I  am  the  Son  of 
God  7  "  This  passage  afibrds  not  the  least  reason  to  think,  that 
Jieous  meant  to  represent  himself  as  a  god  in  the  same  sense  in 
^Ueh  the  Jewi^  magiskates  were  called  gods.  The  argument  is 
fiiom  the  leas  to  the  greater.  If  such  persons  as  those  addressed 
m  the  passage  quoted,  were  called  gods,  why  should  one,  so  much 
Mperior  to  them,  be  charged  with  Uasphemy^  because  he  declared 
himself  to  be  £^  Son  of  Ghdj  or  the  Messiah;  which,  according 
la  tfaev  Scriptares,  was  making  himself  God.  See  ch.  19:  7. 
^  'Bmj  answered  Pilate,  we  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought 
to  die,  because  he  made  himself  the  Son  <^  God."  It  was 
Chiisf  8  making  himeelf  HktSmof  Chdj  Oat  they  cooddered  u 
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Uatphemy.  But  why  ?  Evidenilj  because  makmg  Idmself  Hm 
Son  of  God  was,  as  thej  were  led  by  their  Scriptores  to  vndtt^ 
stand  that  title,  the  same  as  making  himself  Ood.  And  for  m 
mere  man,  as  they  regarded  Jesus  to  be,  to  make  himself  God, 
was  blasphemy ;  that  is,  it  was  claiming  divine  honors ;  and  tliii 
was  treating  God  with  irreverence  and  impiety. 

We  must  remember  it  was  the  charge  of  Uawphemg  ibat  Jesus 
meant  to  repel,  not  the  charge  of  calling  himself  the  Son  of  God^ 
and  thus  making  himself  God.  He  certainly  did  not  mean  ^  x^ 
pel  the  charge  of  calling  himself  the  Son  of  Chd.  Nor  did  he 
mean  to  deny  that  calling  himself  the  Son  of  God  was  ^nVhig 
himself  God.  But  he  meant  to  deny,  that  he  was  guilty  of  ft28»> 
fhemyioT  calling  himself  the  Son  of  God  in  such  a  way  as  implied 
that  he  was  God.  The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ascribed  to  tills 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  attributes  and  honon 
of  the  Godhead ;  and  hence  for  Jesus  to  call  himself  the  Soq  of 
God  was,  constructively,  to  claim  divine  attributes  and  honors ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  to  make  himself  God.  Yon  observe  tibst 
the  design  of  the  argument  was  to  justify  himself  in  what  he  had 
done ;  that  is,  to  show  that  they  had  no  reason  to  charge  him  with 
blasphemy,  because  he  had  done  that  which  they  understood  to  be 
making  himself  Grod. 

There  is  another  consideration,  which  shows  that  white  Jesus 
repelled  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  he  still  meant  to  maintam  the 
high  claims  which  they  had  understood  him  to  assert.  The  consid- 
oration  is,  that  after  he  had  made  use  of  the  argument  above  recited, 
and  finished  his  reply,  they  continued  to  feel  the  same  disBatis&c* 
tion  as  before.  "Therefore  they  sought  again  to  take  him;'' 
doubtless  because,  after  all  he  had  said,  they  still  conceived  thai; 
he  made  himself  God,  by  calling  himself  the  Son  of  Gh)d.  The 
remarks  of  Storr  and  Flatt  on  this  passage  coincide  with  the  views 
above  expressed.* 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  further  this  examination  of  psitieolar 
texts.    If  I  have  made  it  apparent,  that  the  name  God  is  in  various 

•  Bill.  TkeoL  YoL  L  p.  SMb  4aS. 
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of  Soriptare  applied  to  Christ,  and  applied  m  its  proper 
•nd  jHrimary  eense,  I  have  done  what  I  intended.  It  was  mj  ob- 
ject to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  argument,  not  to  dwell  upon  all 
the  particular  texts  in  which  the  argument  is  contamed. 

Before  leaving  this  pomt,  I  ought  to  advert  to  those  cases,  m 
iduch  it  might  not  be  supposed  evident  from  the  passages  them- 
aelves,  though  capable  of  being  inferred  from  oUier  considerations, 
that  the  name  CM  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  Christ.  I  refer  to 
aoch  texts  as  Tit.  2:  13.  ^^  The  glorious  appearing  of  fiie  great 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  2  Peter  1:  1.  ''  Through  flie 
xighteousness  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Luke  1: 16. 
^  He,"  that  is  John,  ^^  shall  turn  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  to 
the  Lord  their  God."  Now  it  may  not  be  at  once  evident  fircm 
the  texts  themselves,  whether  the  name  G^is  to  be  applied  to  the 
Father,  or  to  l^e  Son.  Though  it  would  seem,  that  according  to  the 
most  natural  and  easy  construction,  it  belongs  to  Christ,  yet  such  a 
OODstruction  may  perhaps  without  violence  be  given,  that  it  shall 
belong  to  the  Father.  On  this  accoimt,  I  should  not  place  such 
texts  foremost  in  the  rank  of  those  which  prove  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
in  oppodtion  to  Socinians  and  Arians.  It  is  proper  to  attend  fimst 
and  most  particularly  to  those  passages,  which  aflford  unequivocal 
evidence,  that  the  name  of  God  in  its  proper  sense  belongs  to 
Christ.  This  being  done,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  no  presumptkm 
against  considering  the  name  of  God  as  applied  to  Christ  in  such 
ether  texts,  as  those  above  mentioned.  For  if  in  so  many  places, 
it  is  certainly  applied  to  him,  what  presumption  can  there  be  against 
the  same  application  here  ?  Why  should  we  labor  to  find  out  an- 
other construction,  which  may  possibly  consist  with  the  language 
em{^yed,  when  that  which  gives  the  name  of  God  to  Christ  is  the 
most  natural  and  obvious,  and  when  that  construction  is  supported 
by  a  multitude  of  texts  which  are  plain  and  unambiguous.  When 
therefore  it  is  said  of  John  Baptist,  that  he  should  turn  many  to 
Hie  Lord  their  God,  we  may  well  think  by  the  Lord  their  God, 
CSlrat  is  meant.  Because,  as  Dr.  Clarke  himself  allows,  though 
felnctantly,  "  that  in  strictiiess  of  construction,  the  words  are  coDr 
nected  with  the  ftUowing  word  Am,  whMi  must  necessarily  be  vd- 
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derstood  by  Christ."  Now  if  ^^  in  striotiiess  of  oonstructioii"  tte 
words  belong  to  CSbit^,  theieiaeeiiainlynoreasoawhy  weshoddni- 
font  another  conBtmction.  The  Bame  remarks  apply  to  the  passigai 
above  quoted,  Tit  2: 13.  Pet  1: 1.  Dr.  Clarke  acknowledges  ibtt 
in  each  of  thtoe  places  the  words  will  grammatically  bear  a  oon* 
itractiony  which  makes  the  whole  passage  belong  to  Qirist.  Ai^ 
oozding  to  this,  the  reading  will  be,  ^^  the  glorious  iqipearing  of 
our  great  Chd  and  Saviour^  Je^us  Chriit;^^ — the  righteonsQMi 
of  tmr  Chd  and  Saviour^  Jews  ChrUt.^^  As  the  words  will  boar 
flus  construction,  all  the  texts  above  investigated  are  ao  many  pio- 
bable  reasons  in  support  of  it. 

But  respecting  these  texts  something  more  is  to  be  said*  Ward- 
law  observes,  ^'  that  they  have  been  brought  forward  into  mart 
prominent  notice  of  late ;  that  their  application  depends  on  tbf 
usage  of  the  Greek  language  with  respect  to  the  definite  artidO|(^ 
usage  not  only  ascertained  beyond  all  controversy,  by  the  leanm^ 
of  recent  critics,  but  recognised  and  proceeded  upon,  without  aogr 
reference  to  the  support  of  a  theological  system,  in  almost  all  (bo 
older  English  translations  of  the  Bible." 

The  phrase  2  Pet.  1:  1,  is  thus  rendered  in  the  common  veraioiiy 
<<  through  the  righteousness  of  (xod  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
In  the  margin  of  the  larger  English  Bibles,  and  in  all  the  old  yoi»> 
aions ;  ^^  the  righteousness  ^  our  God  and  Saixwur^Jeam  ChruL*^ 
According  to  the  established  principles  of  Greek  construction,  thie 
is  their  only  just  translation.  So  the  passage  in  [Htus  should  bo 
rendered,  ^^  the  glorious  appearing  of  our  great  Chd  andSaviouTf 
JeauB  CkrisV^  Besides  the  established  rule  of  construction,  thoro 
is  in  the  present  instance  an  additional  consideration  in  support  of 
this  rendering  which  is  of  no  triflmg  weight ;  '^  namely,  the  cirCQilip* 
stance,  that  while  we  are  directed  very  often  to  the  sec(md  ojppear^ 
ing  of  Je9u%  Christy  as  the  object  of  Christian  hope,  there  is  do 
instance  in  which  we  read  of  the  appearing  of  the  Father J^ 

We  proceed  now  to  the  name  Jehovah.  The  Greek  word  wbiofc 
ia  rendered  Lord  in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  word  by  which  tbo 
Septua^t  version  expresses  the  name  Jehovah.  In  the  passagnj 
therefore  which  are  quoted  frtna  the  Old  Testament  mto  the  NoWf  , 
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we  must  generallj  understand  the  word  Lord  as  equivalent  to 

Jehoyah  has  been  considered  as  the  inconununicable  name  of 
flie  Supreme  Being.  He  appropriates  it  to  himself,  —  ^^  My  name 
Jbosovah."  At  the  close  of  Psahn  83,  we  have  these  words : 
<<  that  men  may  know  that  thou,  whose  name  alone  is  Jehovah,  art 
Hie  most  high  over  all  the  earth."  Now  what  greater  proof  can 
be  required  of  tibe  supreme  Divinity  of  Christ,  than  to  find  that 
ttis  name  is  repeatedly  and  directly  given  to  him  both  in  the  Old 
and  tiie  New  Testament  ? 

The  words,  Isaiah  40:  3,  ^^  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the 

iprOdenieaB,  prepare  ye  the  way  of  Jehovah,"  were  fulfilled  when 

JTohn  appeared  as  the  forerunner  of  Christ  to  prepare  the  people  to 

aeeeive  him.     A  comparison  of  Isaiah  6:  3,  with  John  1:  28. 

JTofan  8:  28,  and  Mai.  3: 1,  will  show  that  the  Jehovah,  befbfe 

"whom  the  messenger  was  sent,  was  the  Messiah. 

:  Heb.  1: 10.    These  words,  ^^  Thou  Lord  in  the  be^nning,"  ave 

l|yplied  to  the  Son  of  Ood ;  and  they  are  quoted  from  Ps.  102, 

where  the  writer  in  different  parts  of  the  Psalm  addresses  him  who 

is  called  Jehovah. 

Again  if  you  compare  Isaiah  6:  1 — 10,  with  John  12:  41,  you 
win  find  it  very  manifest,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Jehovah  whose 
g^ory  the  prophet  saw. 

I  forbear  to  quote  those  places  m  the  Old  Testamant  where  the 
name  JehdVah  is  applied  to  the  Angel  of  the  covenant ;  to  him 
who  is  called  the  Saviour  of  Israel ;  to  him  who  was  to  be  bom  of 
a  virgin ;  and  other  places  in  which  there  is  good  reason  to  think 
fiiat  the  name  Jehovah  is  given  to  the  Messiah.  My  object  has 
been,  not  a  complete  enumeration  of  appropriate  texts,  but  a  se- 
lection of  those  which  afibrd  the  clearest  evidence.  If  we  have 
M&fiietorily  proved  the  fact,  that  the  Scriptures  apply  the  name 
Jehovah  to  Christ,  we  have  established  a  principle  of  interpre- 
tatioD,  which  will  justify  us  in  applyiug  the  same  name  to  Christ, 
in  a  variety  of  other  passages,  which  might  possibly  admit  of  ano- 
Bier  interpretation,  but  which  are  most  naturally  and  easily  inter- 
prated  in  this  way. 
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DIVmiTg   OF  CHRIST  PROVED  FROM  THE  ASCRIPTION  TO  HIH  OF 

DIVINE  ATTRIBUTES  AND   WORKS. 

I  moHT  dweU  muoh  longer  on  the  argument  deriyed  firom  iiHb 
ipplioation  of  the  names  and  tides  of  the  Supreme  Being  to 
Jesus  Ghrkt.  But  I  have  considered  it  unnecessary; 
the  reasonmg  on  other  texts  would  be  subetaatiallj  the 
with  that,  to  which  you  have  attended.  It  must  not  however  be 
ftrgotten,  that  a  distinct  argument  arises  from  eveiy  sin^  iA> 
itonoe,  in  which  the  inspired  writers  apply  to  Christ  any  of  tte 
names  or  tities  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

I  shall  now,  in  the  second  place,  show  that  the  divm$  aUnhUm 
bd(mffto  Chritt. 

1.  Eternity.  Isa.  9: 6.  ^^  His  name  shall  be  called  the  ever* 
lasting  Fatiier."  John  1:  1.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  word." 
John  8:  58.  "  Before  Abraham  was  I  am."  Rev.  1:  8.  "  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  who^was,  and  is, 
and  is  to  come." 

2.  Omnipotence.  Isa.  9:  6.  ^^  His  name  shall  be  called— -the 
mighty  Ood."  PhU.  3:  21.  ''  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  thmgs  to 
himself."  Heb.  1:  3.  ^^  Upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power."     Rev.  1:  8.  "  The  Abnighty." 

8.  Omniscience.  John  2:  24,  25.  ^^  Jesus  knew  all  men,  he 
knew  what  was  in  man."  —  21:  17.  ^^  Lord  thou  knowest  aU 
things."  Rev.  2:  23.  ^^  I  am  he  that  searcheth  the  reins  and 
the  hearts."  Jude  25.  ^^  To  the  (mly  wise  Ood  our  Saviour  be 
^ory  forever." 

4.  Omnipresence.  Matt.  28:  20.  ^<  Lo  I  am  with  you  atway  even 
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mlo  the  end  of  ilie  world."  — 18:  20.  <^  Where  two  or  three  ari 
gidhered  together  in  mj  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
JBSb  omnipresence  is  implied  in  his  upholding  all  thbgs  by  ibb 
wtocd  of  his  power. 

The  argument  for  the  Deity  of  Christ  which  these  texts  iflbid, 
woald  need  no  particular  discusedon  or  illustration,  were  it  not  fbr 
tiie  objections  of  those  who  deny  the  doctrine. 

The  passage  in  Rev.  1:  8,  is  one  of  the  principal  ones  oonmioidy 
adduced  to  prove  the  eternal  existence  of  Christ.  ^^  I  am  Alpha 
aiMl  Omega,  the  be^nning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  who 
was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come."  That  tiiese  words  were  spoken  by 
Jitos  Christ  of  himself  seems  to  be  rendered  certain  by  other  p«h 
sages  in  the  Apocalypse.  Take  v.  17, 18  of  the  same  cfa^iter. 
^  I  am  Ae  first  and  the  last,  ho  that  lireth  and  trot  dead;  and 
bdifild  I  am  alive  forever  more."  See  also  ch.  22:  18.  ^^  I  aa 
Alfdba  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  tha 
latl."  These  are  represented  as  the  words  of  him  who  says  just 
More,  ^^  Behold  I  come  quickly ;"  and  just  after,  ^  I  am  tba 
loot  and  ofipring  of  David."  Now  compare  these  passages  with 
Ihia  langoage  of  God  m  Isa.  44:  6.  ^^  Thus  saiih  Jehovah,  the 
king  of  Israel,  and  his  Redeemer,  Jehovah  of  hosts ;  I  am  tha 
fat ;  and  I  am  the  last ;  and  besides  me  there  is  no  Qod."  These 
titles  which  denote  eternal  existence,  and  which  are  appnqxri- 
atod  by  Jehovah  to  himself,  are  repeatedly  assumed  by  Chrisk 

One  of  the  texts  which  I  have  quoted  to  prove  ihe  omnipresenoa 
of  Christ,  may  be  happily  illustrated  by  a  parallel  text  in  the  Old 
Xestament,  Jesus  said,  ^^  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gsther  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  Compara 
Hiis  with  the  assurance  given  to  Moses  by  the  Qod  of  IsraeL 
Bzod.  20:  24.  ^^  In  all  places  where  I  record  my  name,  I  wiD 
oome  unto  thee  and  I  will  bless  thee."  No  being  could  make 
fa  one  or  the  other  of  these  promises,  but  he  who  was  present  in 
all  phices  and  acquainted  with  all  things. 

.  Tke  evidence  in  proof  of  the  omniscience  of  Christ  ^  is  iire* 
nstibly  conclusive."  Solomon  says  to  Jehovah,  ^^  Thou  even  thou 
only  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  fa  children  of  men."    Again,  Jer. 
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17: 10.  *^  I  Jehovah  search  the  heart,  I  try  Uie  reina,  to  g^  ta 
every  maa  according  to  hia  waya,  and  according  to  the  finit  of  hia 
doings."  In  the  same  manner,  Jesus  says  to  tlie  church  in  Thjl^ 
tira,  ^'  and  all  the  churches  shall  know,  that  I  am  he  that  seank 
etfa  the  reins  and  hearts  ;  and  I  will  give  unto  every  one  of  yoa 
according  to  your  works."  ^^  If  tUs  be  not  a  direct  and  unqnafi- 
fied  claim  of  a  peculiar  divine  prerogative,  there  is  no  meaning  in 
human  language  ;  and  to  search  the  Scriptures  fin*  dear  and  sat- 
is&ctory  knowledge  must  be  a  vain  and  fruitless  task.  Even  if 
Christ  had  simply  said,  *•  all  the  churches  shall  know,  that  I  seaidi 
the  reins  and  hearts ;'  this  would  have  been  enou^  for  the 
argument ;  because  the  passages  above  cited  do  most  emphatioaHy 
appropriate  the  searching  of  the  heart  to  God  alone.  But  ilia 
terms  in  which  he  expresses  himself  are  much  more  defimler. 
They  evidently  proceed  upon  the  express  assumption,  that  this  is 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  one  Being  only.  They  confirm  tU 
appropriation  to  God,  of  his  universal  and  intuitive  kno^edga 
of  the  heart,  so  distinctly  marked  in  the  former  passages :  *  AH 
the  churches  shall  know,'  not  merely  that  I  search,  but,  ^  that  I 
am  HE  that  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts.'  I  might  without 
hesitation  rest  the  omniscience  of  Christ  on  this  one  proof."*  You 
may  notice  however,  how  exactly  this  language  respecting  himself 
accords  with  what  is  said  of  him  during  his  abode  on  earth :  -^ 
^^  He  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  to  him 
of  man ;  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man." 

Arians  endeavor  to  invalidate  the  argument  drawn  from  the  at- 
tributes of  Christ  in  proof  of  his  Deity  by  saying,  that  the  attri- 
butes which  are  ascribed  to  him  in  Scripture,  are  ascribed  to  him 
in  a  secondary  or  subordinate  degree.  But  such  a  meaning  of 
the  passages  referred  to,  is  not  suggested  to  us  by  anyiliing  in 
the  passages  themselves.  For  if,  in  these  passages,  God  the  F^ 
iher  were  substituted  for  Christ,  without  any  other  alteration,  no 
one  would  suppose  that  the  attributes  spoken  of  are  to  be  taken 
in  a  secondary  sense.     Will  it  be  pretended  that  this  is  si| 


*  See  Wardlaw'fl  Ditcounes. 
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ky  the  fiiet  of  ilieir  being  Mcribed  to  ChristT  But  to  say,  thftt 
ihej  most  be  tmderstoocl  in  a  secondarj  sense,  because  they  are 
iBoribed  to  Christ,  is  to  assume  that  Christ  is  not  truly  divine ; 
lAioh  is  the  point  in  debate.  If  a  secondary  sense  if  ere  intended, 
there  would  be  special  reason  to  expect  that  this  sense  would  be 
notified  to  us ;  because  such  notice  would  be  necessary  to  guard 
OS  agBmst  a  pernicious  mistake  on  a  subject,  m  which  the  g^ory  of 
Ood  and  oor  own  spiritual  interest  are  deeply  concerned.  But  it 
is  not  only  true,  that  nothing  is  found  to  intimate  a  limited  or  see- 
rndtarj  sense  of  the  words  which  ascribe  divine  attributes  to  Christ, 
but  that  much  is  found  to  show,  that  they  must  be  understood  in 
lUr  hig^iest  sense.  For  they  are  applied  to  one  who  is  oBiefn 
eaUed  God,  and  to  whom  divine  works  and  honors  are  ascribed. 
And  sorely  it  is  reasonable  to  consider  such  a  one  to  be  eternal, 
ihni^ty  and  omniscient  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words.  This 
ii  only  making  the  Bible  its  own  interpreter. 

Some  bowev^  have  been  led  by  this  principle  to  a  different 

eODcfaision.    Dr.  Clarice  asserts  that  ^^  Christ  derived  his  being 

from  the  Father,  that  he  received  from  him  his  divine  power, 

Ittthority,  and  other  attributes,  and  so  is  in  all  respects  subordinate 

to  the  Father."     To  prove  this,  he  quotes  those  passages  which 

declare,  that  all  power  is  given  to  Christ;  that  all  things  are 

delivered  to  him  of  the  Father  ;  that  ho  was  appointed  and  sent 

hfj  ihe  Father,  etc."     Now  this  mode  of  reasoning  would  be  satis- 

^ctory,  were  it  not  for  the  fundamental  and  obvious  principle,  thai 

tlie  character  exhibited  by  Christ  in  that  incarnate  state  in  which 

1^  acted  as  Redeemer,  was  an  assumed  character j  and  that  it  is  in 

tUe  diameter  that  the  marks  of  derivation  and  inferiority  belong 

%o  him.     If  any  think  it  strange,  that  Christ  should  be  so  &e- 

f^uently,  and  in  such  various  forms,  exhibited  in  this  subordinate 

fAaracter ;  it  is  su£Scient  to  refer  to  a  remark  before  made,  that  it 

19  chiefly  in  the  character  and  office  of  Redeemer,  that  the  Scrip- 

"tueB  have  undertaken  to  reveal  Christ ;  and  that  it  is  therefore 

perfectly  natural,  that  they  should  most  frequently  speak  of  him 

M  possessing  those  marks  of  dependence  which  belong  to  him  in 

Ihal  character.    Enough  has  been  said  in  former 
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dtfkS  diffse  marks  of  denrasiaii  and  infrnontj  m  Us  aaramed  chap- 
actor  and  office  fdraidi  no  proof  against  die  dinne  dignity  and 
^torr  of  hi?  original  scase. 

I  ahaD  giaoce  as  aaocfaer  ctxiaderaciiDiu  which  abows  the  aoond- 
hms  of  die  aqcomens  from  die  anribates  of  Chriai ;  namdy,  thai 
understazhfiag  die  texts  which  actrtbuce  diTme  perfecdona  to  Christ 
in  dieir  proper  »?xi^,  a^grees  best  widi  die  commoiu  praelHal  Tiews 
iriiich  are  giTen  of  Chrbt  a^  a  SaTiour.  We  are  direeled  to  look 
to  him«  to  come  to  him,  to  call  upon  Hnn,  to  trast  in  him,  and  to 
ober  him«  a&  a  complete  Savii.Hir.  He  i$  represented  aa  forgiving 
sin*  aa  keeping  hs?  people  in  his  hand,  and  giTing  them  eternal  liCa. 
Xow  these  directtoos  and  representations  hare  a  much  move 
inteOi^^e  and  important  meaning,  if  we  consider  Christ  as  pos- 
t^aaing  dirine  attrib*ite$  in  the  full  and  proper  senae,  dian  if  ne 
aboold  onderstand  the  subjoct  odierwi^e.  Indeed  it  is  diSoult  to 
affix  anjr  natural  and  5ati525ictorv  meaning  to  the  directions  and 
repreacntathms  referred  to,  unless?  the  Lord  Jesoa  Chriat  ia  oonaid- 
eied  aa  tmlj  pi>?sessing  olivine  power,  knowledge  and  goodness. 

Xow  if  the  above  iiuoie^i  texi«,  when  t;iken  bv  themselves^  axe 
moat  natorallv  understood  in  their  :  r,^rer  sense :  if  there  is  noth- 

«  mm 

ing  in  the  respecdve  v.vu:ox:s  wh-^-h  n^  juires  a  '.liferent  aenae ;  if 
the  ^neral  rerresentadons  which  are  made  of  hb  character  and 
offices^  and  the  aSeori^His  we  are  re^iuire-i  to  exercise  towards  him, 
manifesdv  implv  that  he  has  the  attribiires  of  the  Godhead ;  and 
Jf  the  maziLS  of  suborvlinadon  and  dereudence  which  he  bears  in 
his  incarnate  state,  are  easilv  reconciled  with  the  dirine  ^rj  of 
his  original  character :  then  we  are  supported  in  the  condnsioii 
that  he  does  trulv  pi>«£ess  the  attributes  of  DivinitTy  and  in  his  own 
proper,  original  character,  is  ••  Orod  over  all/' 

My  next  argument  in  proof  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  wifl  be  drawn 
firom  ki$  u\>rhf.  I  shall  first  attend  to  the  work  of  creation* 
From  the  many  passages  which  relate  to  this  subject  I  ahall  quota 
onlv  three.  John  1:  3.  ••All  thin^  were  made  br  him,  and  with* 
oot  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made."  CoL  1: 16,  IT. 
*^  For  bj  him  were  all  thingi  created  that  an  in  haaTW,  and  (bat 
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in  earth,  vifiible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or 
dcminioiis,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things  were  created  by 
him  and  for  him ;  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things 
oooflist"  Heb.  1:  10,  ^^  Thou  Lord  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the 
loondations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine 
bttids.'' 

On  these  passages,  considered  as  subjects  of  criticism,  I  would 
just  remark,  that  if  there  is  any  doubt  whether  proper  creation  is 
denoted  by  t/eVero,  which  is  rendered  '^  were  made,"  in  the  first 
pannagfi ;  that  doubt  is  removed  by  the  word  ixria^^  in  the  sec- 
ond, which  is  admitted  by  all  to  express  the  idea  of  creation. 
And  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  a  doubt  whether  the  creation 
ipoken  of  in  the  first  and  second  passages  means  the  creation  of 
flie  natural  world,  or  whether  it  means  the  spiritual  creation  acoom- 
pfiflhed  in  redemption ;  that  doubt  vanishes  when  we  attend  to  the 
quoted  from  Hebrews ;  for  the  changeable  perishing  nature 
qpoken  of  cannot  belong  to  the  new  spiritual  creation  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace,  and  must  therefore  relate  to  the  natural  woild. 
I  see  not  how  there  can  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  these  pas- 
•iges  conclusively  prove  the  Deity  of  Christ.  For  if  Qoi  the 
Father  were  here  substituted  for  Christ,  no  man  would  ever  tiiink 
of  denying  that  the  work  of  creation  is  attributed  to  him  in  the 
JBOst  proper  sense.  And  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  there  is 
notlmig  in  the  language  of  the  inspired  writers,  wluch  does  not 
&TQr  our  construction,  namely,  that  Christ  is  in  the  proper  sense| 
tte  Creator  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  So  that  if  any 
^Qontend  for  a  different  construction,  namely,  such  a  one  as  implies 
Hiat  Christ  is  only  an  instrument  of  creation,  or  a  dependent  agent 
employed  by  God  in  that  work,  they  must  defend  their  constnuy 
tkm  on  one  of  these  two  principles ;  first,  that  the  terms  used  can- 
not be  understood  in  their  proper  sense,  simply  because  tiiey  are 
applied  to  Christ ;  or  secondly,  that  they  cannot  be  so  understood, 
beoaose  the  sense  is  qualified  and  restrained  by  something  in  these 
or  in  other  texts. 

If  they  take  the  first  of  these  principles,  my  reply  is,  that  this 
would  be  a  begging  of  the  question. 
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'  Let  them  then  take  the  second  principle^  name^,  tibai  the 
of  the  passages,  where  the  work  of  creation  is  attributed  to  Chrialp 
is  qualified  and  restrained  by  something  in  these  or  other  tezftik 
In  favor  of  this  ^ew,  the  following  things  have  beem  advanced* 

It  has  been  sidd  that  the  work  of  creation  was  perfdnned 
by  God  alone  without  any  assistant  or  partner.  For  example,  laa* 
44:  24.  ^^  I  am  Jehovah,  that  maketh  all  things ;  that  rtretelietb 
forth  the  heavens  alone,  that  spreadeth  abroad  the  eaitii  bj  my- 
self."  Christ,  therefore,  as  Unitarians  reason,  cannot  be  Urn  Oro» 
ator  ;  and  those  texts,  which  declare  that  all  things  were  made  bj 
him,  must  be  understood  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 

Reply.  If  the  Bible  does  in  some  places  explicidj  deelaMi 
that  all  things  were  created  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  other  plaoM^ 
that  G^  is  the  sole  Creator ;  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  Oknd 
is  Chd.  '^  The  Creator  of  all  created  bemg^  cannot  be  himaolf  % 
creature,  —  and  he  who  is  not  a  creature  must  be  God."  If  Uj» 
tarians  still  insist,  that  a  lower  sense  most  be  put  upon  tha  taifei 
which  declare  that  all  things  were  created  by  Christ,  and  urge  that 
the  texts,  taken  in  that  lower  sense,  afford  no  proof  that  Christ  if 
God,  I  still  ask  for  what  reason  they  give  this«  lower  sense  ?  And 
if  they  say  that  these  texts  must  be  taken  in  a  lower  aenoe,  be- 
cause they  ascribe  creation  to  one  who  b  not  G^  ;  I  reply  agaisy 
that  this  would  plainly  be  a  petitio  principii,  which  soimd  k)gw 
never  admits.  And  if  they  should  take  another  ground,  and  mj, 
that  our  argument  to  prove  from  the  work  of  creati<m  that  Christ 
is  God,  implies  that,  inasmuch  as  Gt)d  the  Father  is  Creator  as  well 
as  Christ,  there  must  be  two  Gt)ds ;  they  would  certainly  say  thii 
without  sufficient  reason.  For  who  has  ever  disproved  or  can  dis- 
prove the  truth  of  the  position,  that  the  Father  is  God  and  Christ 
is  God,  and  yet  there  is  only  one  God  ?  After  all  that  Umtariens 
have  said,  it  remains  perfectly  clear,  that  the  Father  and  the  Sctt 
may  be  distinct  and  different  in  some  respects,  so  that  they  majbe 
properly  spoken  of  with  distinct  appellations,  as  two  personal  agmlb^ 
and  yet  be  one  and  the  same  as  to  divine  nature  ot  perfeotkm ; 
that  is,  one  and  the  same  God. 

I  have  before  made  the  remark,  and  here  repeat  it,  that  the 
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Mmmoii  Uieory  rests  apon  ihe  principle,  that  ihe  Bible  is  its  own 
interpreter.  The  inspired  writers  expressly  declare  that  God 
is  tbe  sole  Creator.  They  declare  as  ezpresdj,  that  aQ  things 
mate  created  by  Jesns  Christ.  This  representation  that  God  is 
ilie  sole  Creator,  and  yet  that  all  things  were  created  by  Jesos 
Christ,  identifies  Christ  with  God.  This  is  the  Trinitarian  theory. 
Ilioagh  Christ  is  in  some  respects  distinct  from  the  Father ;  yet, 
in  his  original  character,  he  possesses  the  same  divme  perfections, 
and  is  one  with  the  Father.  This  clearly  results  from  the  princi- 
|le8  of  right  interpretation.  In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  we 
show  a  proper  respect  to  every  part  of  the  Bible.  But  if  men 
fint  assume  that  Christ  is  a  being  in  all  respects  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent from  God  ;  they  will  necessarily  be  led  to  use  the  most  un- 
joBiifiable  liberties  with  all  those  texts  which  speak  of  Christ  as 
Creator.  For  if  God  is  the  sole  Creator,  and  Christ  ib  not  God ; 
tten  he  cannot  be  Creator,  except  in  some  secondary  or  metaphori- 
cal sense ;  and  this  sense  must  be  imposed  upon  all  those  parts  of 
Seripture,  which  declare  that  Christ  is  Creator,  notwithstanding 
ihe  plainness  and  force  with  which  they  declare  it. 

Another  argument  which  has  been  urged  by  Arians  is,  that  two 
of  the  texts,  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  Lecture,  do  by  Uiem- 
iehes  contain  evidence,  that  Christ  is  Creator  only  in  a  limited  or 
Bietaphorical  sense.  ^^  All  thmg  were  made  by  him,  dC  aitoS — 
*^  through  him,"  says  Dr.  Clarke  ;  who  quotes  Philo  to  prove,  that 
Om  word  denotes  the  ministering  cause,  not  the  efficient.  He  also 
Mys  that  Philo  condemns  it  as  an  absurdity  of  language,  to  say  that 
ttsy  thing  is  made  dia  rov  ^tov. 

In  opposition  to  this  criticism  of  Philo,  and  this  reasoning  of 
CSarke  and  other  Anti-trinitarians,  I  urge  the  fact,  that  this  same 
word  dui  is  applied  to  God  the  Father,  and  must  be  confessed  by 
tD  to  denote  the*  highest  efficiency  concerned  in  creation  and  provi- 
dence. Bom.  11:  86.  ^^  Of  him  and  through  him,  9i  aitmi^  are  all 
things."  There  is  no  question  but  this  is  applied  to  God  Supreme. 
It  cannot  signify  ministerial  or  instrumental  agency,  as  the  above 
criticisms  imply,  without  making  God  his  own  instrument.  Agam, 
k  Heb.  2:  10,  dm  is  used  in  application  to  God  tiie  Father  botii 
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with  an  accusative  and  a  gemtiye.  ^' It  became  him  ^  o^ferwbooi 
all  thmgs,  and  9i  ov,  by  whom  all  things,  etc/'  Now  if  Smism^ 
plied  to  God,  to  denote  his  proper  efficiency  in  ihe  prodQCtkm  and 
preservation  of  all  things,  whj  may  it  not  denote  an  equal  eflteieii- 
oy  when  applied  to  Christ  ?  Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  mean- 
ing or  use  of  the  preposition  9id,  which  forbids  this.  So  tiiat  fhe 
argument  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  others,  which  is  founded  on  the  sense 
of  this  word,  is  wholly  destitute  of  force. 

On  this  point,  the  authority  of  Schleusner  and  o&er  phiklofpste 
who  agree  with  him,  must  be  considered  as  cancelling  at  onee  tba 
criticism  of  Philo  and  Clarke.  According  to  Schleusner,  the  finfc 
use  of  ^Mc  is  to  denote  the  principal  efficient  cause,  ''  eanaa  effi- 
eiens  et  quidem  principalis."  And  of  tiie  three  instances  of 
this  signification  which  he  gives,  the  first  is  the  very  text  abofS 
quoted,  John  1:  3,  "ilaira  di  avrov  iyiftro,^ 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  shall  make  a  qootar 
tion  from  Allix  in  his  '^  Judgment  of  the  Jewish  Churoh,"  intro- 
ducing it  by  a  passage  from  Priestiey,  who  on  this  point  diffined  so 
widely  and  so  justiy  from  the  Arians.  Priestley  says,  "  why  mi^bA 
not  the  power  of  self-subsistence  be  imparted  to  another,  as  well  as 
that  of  creatmg  out  of  nothing  ?"  "  He  must  have  lost  his  reason," 
says  Allix,  '^  who  imagmes,  that  God  can  make  a  creature  capable  of 
creatmg  the  universe.  Grant  this,  and  by  what  character  will 
you  distinguish  the  creature  from  the  Creator  ?  By  what  right  then 
could  God  appropriate,  as  he  doth  very  often  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  work  of  the  world's  creation  to  himself,  excluding  any  other 
firom  having  anything  to  do  in  it  but  himself?  The  Aiians  who 
worship  Jesus  Christ,  though  they  esteem  him  a  creature, — may 
teach  that  a  creature  may  be  enabled  by  God  to  become  a  Creator ; 
but  for  us,  who  deny  that  anything  but  God  is  to  be  adored,  we 
reject  all  such  vain  conceits  of  a  creature  being  any  way  capable 
of  receiving  the  infinite  power  of  a  Creator." 

But  if  the  texts  themselves,  which  attribute  the  work  of  creaikm 
to  Christ,  contain  nothing  to  qualify  and  limit  their  meaning ;  it  is 
still  alleged  by  Arians,  that  there  is  evidence  from  other  texts,  t&ai 
Christ  is  not  the  proper  Creator,  and  that  the  paanges  wluoh 
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frasent  Iiiim  as  Creator,  must  be  understood  to  denote  a  mere  m- 
•tnunental  agencj. 

.  The  J  have  dElen  mentioned  those  texts  which  speak  of  Christ 
as  Bostaink^  the  character  of  a  man  and  a  mediator,  as  ihe  min- 
iiter  of  Grody  acting  by  his  i^pointment,  and  with  power  derived 
from  him. 

la  replj  to  this,  I  shall  onlj  say  what  is  maintained  by  all  Trini- 
tarians, that  Christ  as  a  man,  and  as  a  mediator,  was  indeed  the 
Biinister  of  Ch>d  the  Father,  and  acted  by  his  appointment,  and 
with  power  reeetyed  firom  him.  At  the  same  time  it  most  be  re- 
membered, that  humanity  was  not  the  original  state  of  Christ,  nor 
mediatorship  his  original  character  and  office.  Proring  that  he 
leoeired  power  from  the  Father  and  exercised  an  instrumental 
ageney  in  the  works  he  performed  as  man  or  mediator,  proyes 
nothing  as  to  his  original  character,  or  as  to  the  woiks  he  per- 
ftmed  in  that  character. 

Ihe  texts  which  call  for  special  attention  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
jeet  BOW  in  hand,  are  those  which  declare  that  QoA  the  Father 
performed  the  work  of  creation  by  the  Son.  Eph.  8:  9.  ^'  God 
who  ereated  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ."*  Heb.  1:  2.  *^  By  whom 
abo  he  made  the  worlds."  From  such  texts  Arians  argue,  that 
tte  agency  which  Christ  had  in  creation  was  merely  an  instm- 
aiental  or  ministerial  agency. 

On  this  mode  of  understanding  these  texts,  I  have  a  few  re- 


.    The  first  is,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  view  of  the  sob' 
jaet,.  with  the  language  frequently  employed  respecting  the  agen- 


*  It  is  proper  to  remark  in  regard  to  this  text,  that  the  most  learned  and  jiidi- 
cisiu  OEitics  omit  the  phrase,  ^  by  Jesus  Christ;"  so  that  the  passage  reads,  **  God 
who  created  all  things."  According  to  this,  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  mystecy 
which  was  hid  in  God,  the  Creator  of  all  tilings.  While  I  would  not  be  forward 
to  embrace  a  new  reading,  I  should  feci  it  to  be  a  fault  to  pay  no  respect  to  die 
feMoHi  of  enlightened  and  sober  critidsoL  If  the  reading  of  Qriesbach  and  Hahn 
Ji  received  in  Eph.  3:  9,  the  passage  in  Heb.  1:  2,  is  the  only  one  which  pfeaenli 
the  snlgect  of  creation  under  that  peculiar  aspect.  And  this  is,  I  tlink,  &  dr- 
eomsteace  which  deserves  to  be  remembered ;  although  I  shaU  not  avail  myielf  of 
Hfe*  l»  tt  tt  five  tt  any  ipecU  inihnMe  1900  my  rmmnhig. 
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07  of  Christ  in  creaiaon.  Thia,  language  atiribatee  fhe  proper 
work  of  creation  to  Christ  as  unequivocally  and  stron^j,  as  any 
which  is  ever  applied  to  the  Father.  "  Thou  Lord  in  the  bepn- 
ning  hast  lud  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavenB  are 
the  works  of  thy  hands."  '^  All  things  were  made  by  him."  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  inspired  writers  should  use  audi 
language,  if  they  meant  only  to  say,  that  Christ  was  employed  in 
the  work  of  creation,  as  creatures  are  employed  in  oQier  wofka 
of  Ood. 

Again ;  the  Scriptures  represent,  that  Christ  is  the  proper  emi 
of  creation,  and  that  the  fflory  of  it  belongs  to  him.  ^'  AH  Hmgi 
were  created  by  him  and  for  him."  In  ^eb.  1,  the  manifest  ol^ 
ject  of  the  writer  is,  to  show  what  glory  belongs  to  fhe  Son  of 
God.  With  this  view,  he  cites  from  the  Old  Testament  a  paasags 
winch  exhibits  him,  as  the  Maker  of  the  heavens  and  the  eazA. 
What  else  could  he  intend,  but  to  show  that  Christ  is  entitled  to 
the  honor  of  Creator  ? 

And  yet  the  Scriptures  expressly  teach,  that  God,  <^  Jehovahy 
created  the  world  iy  Jumself  aloncj  and  that  all  the  honor  of  be- 
ing Creator  belongs  exclusively  to  him.  These  passages  are  to> 
tally  irreconcilable  with  those  which  ascribe  to  Christ  the  woik 
and  the  honor  of  creation,  unless  Christ  is  admitted  to  be  tralj 

Gvxl. 

I  might  here  add  the  remark  which  has  often  been  made,  fliak 
the  inspired  writers,  are  exceedingly  careful  to  guard  the  prerog- 
atives of  Goil  against  the  least  mfringement,  and  to  keep  us  finom 
giving  any  [uurt  of  his  glory  to  another.  And  we  well  know,  Hiaft 
one  of  his  highest  prerogatives  is  the  work  of  creation ;  and  that 
ouo  of  the  highest  honors  which  he  claims,  is  the  honor  of  that 
work.  How  then  can  the  Scriptures  represent,  that  either  the 
work  of  creation,  or  the  honor  of  it,  belongs  in  whole  or  in  part  to 
Christ,  unless  they  mean  to  teach  that  Christ  is  QoA  ? 

I  must  add,  Uiat  the  representations  which  the  Scriptures  make 
of  the  attributes  of  Christ,  best  agree  with  the  doctrine  that  he 
is  the  proiM?r  Creator,  If  he  possesses  such  wisdom  and  power  as 
the  inspired  writers  ascribe  to  lum,  and  if  he  is  befirae  all  timg^ 
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the  first  and  the  last ;  it  is  perfecUj  consistent  to  beHeye  that  ere- 
atkm  is  properly  his  woilc. 

MoreoTer,  if  we  suppose,  with  many  of  the  ablest  Trinitariamii 
Ihat  an  instnunental  and  subordinate  agency  is,  in  the  passages 
nferred  to,  ascribed  to  Christ  m  his  ori^nal  character  as  the 
teeond  person  in  the  Trinity ;   still  the  subordination  must  be 
oooddered  in  such  a  light  as  not  to  imply  any  inferiority  of  na- 
ture or  perfection.    And  certainly  there  is  no  absurdity  in  iUs 
tiew  of  the  subject.    For  the  Father  and  the  Son  may,  for  au|^ 
that  appears,  equally  possess  all  divine  perfections,  while  in  respeet 
to  the  order  of  operation,  the  Father  is  first  and  Ihe  Son  seoond. 
Bren  in  human  relations  there  may  be  an  official  subordination,  as 
between  a  father  who  is  a  general  or  a  kmg,  and  a  son  who  acts 
under  him,  without  implying  inferiority  in  respect  to  any  personal 
ilkribute.    When  we  make  the  Bible  its  own  interpreter,  and 
tdbe  the  different  places  which  relate  to  the  subject  in  one  ooo- 
leeted  view,  our  conclusion  must  be,  that  Christ  is  not  subocdi- 
aate  in  any  such  sense  as  to  infringe  the  doctrine  of  his  proper 
Birimty.    There  is  no  other  view  of  the  subject  that  will  agree 
to  the  different  parts  of  revelation,  or  c(H)sist  with  the  principle, 
ftat  those  different  parts  are  to  explain  and  qualify  the  sense  of 
each  other,  and  to  give  us  a  complete  view  of  the  character  of 
Christ.    If  we  should  infer  from  one  class  of  texts,  that  Christ 
Si  sabordinate  to  the  Father,  not  only  in  office  and  the  (Hrder  of 
noting,  and  as  to  his  manhood,  but  in  all  other  respects,  and  is 
Xieally  inferior  in  his  own  proper  nature,  and  so  is  not  truly  God ; 
ttis  would  be  more  than  these  texts  require,  and  would  do  maio- 
Most  injustice  and  violence  to  a  multitude  of  other  texts,  which  ez- 
JpreaAj  attribute  Godhead  to  Christ.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
should  infer  from  those  texts  which  declare  his  Godhead,  that  he 
3s  God,  or  one  with  the  Father,  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  exclude  the 
doctrine  of  his  distinct  personality,  or  of  his  subordination  to  the 
^kther  in  hb  official  work ;  we  should  do  violence  to  the  other 
^flass  of  texts  which  plainly  teach  such  a  personality,  and  such  a 
flobordination. 

Here  we  shall  eaolj  discover  the  radical  error  of  those  who 
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adopt  any  form  of  AriaiusiiL    From  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  teach  that  Christ  is  subordinate  to  the  Father,  eomiiussxi&- 
ed  by  him,  etc.,  thej  infer  that  Chridt  is  not  possessed  ci  the  same 
nature  or  perfection  with  the  Father,  but  is  inferior  in  aU  respeota. 
Whereas  the  passages  are  fairly  interpreted,  and  the  obvioua  d» 
sign  of  them  fully  answered,  by  the  supposition  that  he  is  subordt 
nate  in  oflSce  and  in  the  order  of  operation,  and  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  his  commission  related  to  Ids  character  and  work  as  Me- 
diator.    Two  persons  perfectly  e({ual  in  everything  which  belongs 
to  character,  may,  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  object,  act 
together  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  the  order  of  operation,  one  ahall 
be  first,  and  Uic  other  second  ;  one  chief,  the  other  subordinate. 
A  priority  and  8ul)ordination  of  this  kind,  would  funush  no  proof 
of  superiority  or  inferiority  in  any  of  the  essential  properties  of 
cliaractor.     From  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  or 
frum  somedung  in  the  relation  existing  between  them,  —  ihoii|^ 
unknown  to  us,  —  there  might  be  su£Scient  reason  for  what  mij 
bo  called  a  subonlination  of  one  to  the  other,  though  they  are 
{Mrfoctly  equal  hi  nature.     So  here ;  from  the  nature  of  the  woik 
of  redemption,  and  even  of  creation,  there  may  be  a  reason 
which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  our  intellect,  why  the  Father  and 
Uio  Son,  though  luirtakors  of  the  same  perfection,  should,  in  ao- 
couipliHhing  thiwo  works,  act  together  in  a  particular  order ; — 
aiul  tho  n»lation  otonially  existing  between  the  Father  and  the 
Stti,  wliioh  lies  8^>  far  out  of  the  field  of  our  intelligence,  may  also 
itiKtnl  a  riMWou  why  the  Son,  though  possessed  of  all  divine  per^ 
fooUouH,  shouhl  bo  subonlinato  to  the  Father,  and  should  undeiv 
take  tlio  work  of  nuHliatiou,  rather  than  the  Father. 

This,  1  am  awan\  is  an  unfothomable  subject.  On  this  account 
it  irt  |HHMiliarIy  necessary  for  us  to  adhere  closely  to  our  guide,  and 
not  tttt4Mupt  to  bo  wino  alH>ve  what  is  written.  I  have  aimed  mere* 
ly  to  give  tlio  wonl  of  (uhI  as  a  whole,  its  proper  and  consistent 
seiUM\  and  io  guard  against  every  method  of  interpretation,  which 
would  siiiK»rHodo  tlio  obvious  sense  of  any  part  of  revelation  relatave 
to  tlio  oharaotor  of  Inimanuel. 

I  oannot  oloso  this  ])art  of  the  discussion  better  than  by  the  fot 
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Imring  qaoMaon.  ^  K  we  were  to  set  onrBelyes  to  deviBo  temie 
ftr  tbe  ezpresB  purpose  of  oonyeying,  as  ezjdicitlj  aad  tmeqtiiyo- 
eiilf  as  possible,  the  idea  of  Sapreme  DiTimty,  we  should  find  it 
dlBeiilt  to  select  any  better  fitted  for  our  derign,  thaa  tliose  wbieh 
am  used  in  ihe  verses  cited  in  regard  to  creation.  What  ooold  we 
SBj  more,  liian  lliat  bj  him  all  things  were  created,  tliat  are  in 
heaven  and  that  are  on  earth,  viable  and  invisible,  whether  tlieybe 
Umiiee,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  that  he  is  before 
al  tlnngs,  and  bj  him  all  things  consist  ?  If  that  Being  by  whom 
aD  things  were  created,  and /or  whom  all  things  were  created,  who 
ii  before  all  things,  and  by  whom  all  things  consist,  be  not  flie 
Supreme  God,  we  may  well  ask,  ^  Is  there  a  Ood  at  all  ?'  And  if 
be  a  God,  how  shall  we  describe  him  ?"*  . 


I  shaH  now  pursue  the  argument  for  the  Deity  of  Christ  from 
Us  otter  works,  begmning  with  the  miracles  which  he  wrought  dur- 
iUffkispMie  mmstry. 

What  is  generally  called  the  power  of  workmg  miracles,  was  in 
many  cases  ^ven  to  prophets  and  apostles.  But  a  little  atten- 
tMm  will  show,  that  the  power  by  which  the  miracles  were  really  ef- 
footed,  never  properly  resided  in  those,  at  whose  instance  they  were 
wrought.  It  was  not  by  the  exertion  of  any  proper  ability  or 
strength  of  Moses,  that  so  many  plagues  were  brought  upon  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Red  Sea  was  opened  for  the  escape  of 
the  ehildren  of  Israel.  It  was  not  by  the  exertion  of  a  power,  which 
properiy  belonged  to  any  prophet  or  apostle,  that  the  sick  were 
healed  and  the  dead  raised.  The  apostles  disclaimed  this.  liGrao- 
nhms  works  were  wrought  by  the  proper,  efficient  power  of  God, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  servants  ;  in  other  words,  the 
miracles  were  wrought  by  Ged,  in  connection  with  some  word  or 
action  of  tbeirs,  —  which  word  or  action  just  signified  that  the 
miraeles  were  then  to  be  wrought  for  a  particular  purpose,  hy  divine 
power.  When  tbe  power  of  working  miracles  is,  in  such  cases, 
aieribed  to  men,  it  must  be  understood  in  a  very  inferior  sense. 

•WanUair*0  Disoonnos. 
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In  tlus  inferior  seme,  miraeiiloas  power  img|ht  be  ^ven  to  s  ddi ; 
ibai  is,  God  might,  if  he  pleased,  raise  the  dead,  or  atop  the  ann 
ia  hk  coarse,  at  the  word  of  a  child,  or  at  die  motkn  of  his  haod. 
Indeed  (Sod  ought  create  a  worid  in  coimeetaon  willi  the  whiapai 
of  a  man,  who  had  not  power  to  speak,  or  wiA  die  motkm  of  his 
finger,  when  he  had  not  power  to  lift  hb  hand. 

If  these  remarks  are  well  founded,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greateat 
posnble  increase  of  power,  in  tins  saborcUnate  sense,  woold  make 
DO  approximation  towards  a  proper  creative  power.  Bat  it  is  only 
in  this  sabordinate  sense,  that  the  power  of  working  nuraelea  or 
the  power  of  creadon  can  be  communicated  to  any  dependent  being. 
Power,  in  a  dependent  being,  must  alvrays  be  held  and  exepciaad 
according  to  the  wiU  of  the  supreme  Being.  It  is  dierefere,  and 
must  of  necessity  be,  exceedmgly  different  in  its  nature  from  poorer 
in  God.  God  works  by  his  own  independent  power.  Bat  when  a 
created  being  performs  works,  either  conmioQ  or  nuraeahraa ;  m 
strict  propriety  of  speech,  Grod  works  through  or  by  him  as  an  in- 
atroment,  though  an  active  instrument,  or  agent.  AgreeaUy  to 
this,  we  find  that  the  works  which  are  in  a  lower  sense  attributed 
to  the  prophets  and  apo^^tles,  are  represented  as  in  the  highest 
sense  the  works  of  God.  Nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  any  work  can 
be  performed  bv  created  beings,  which  does  not  depend  ultimately 
on  the  will  and  agency  of  Goil.  No  power,  except  that  which  is 
constantly  and  wholly  derived  from  God,  can  belong  to  any  creators. 
The  existence  of  a  projMjr  efficient  and  independent  power  is  plain* 
ly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  condition  of  a  created  being. 

I  shall  now  inquire,  whether  the  miracles  of  Chritt  prove  hU 
Divinittf, 

Respecting  this  I  remark,  first,  that  t/ie  mirtMcles  of  Ckrut 
prove  hi*  Piritu'ti/  hff  provhttj  that  he  it*  the  promised  Meemah.  The 
prophets  not  only  predicted  the  coming  of  Christ,  but  described 
his  character.  Tlioy  attributed  to  him  divine  names,  perfectiona, 
works  and  honors.  Hie  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought,  were 
expressly  designed  to  prove  him  to  be  the  Saviour  who  was  to 
come.  And  when  they  proved  this,  they  proved  him  to  be  all  tint 
the  pn^phets  represented  the  Messiah  to  be.    And  what  (Ud  they 
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rqffesent  him  to  be  ?  What  oharacter  did  their  writings  attribute 
to  the  Mesfflah  ?  Did  they  not  represent  him  to  be  Divine  ?  Did 
ibej  not  ascribe  to  him  the  works  and  honors  of  God  ?  If  then 
airades  prove  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  thej  prove  his  Godhead. 
For  the  Scriptures  exhibit  no  Messiah  who  is  not  truly  Divine. 

Here  look  at  the  superficial  manner,  in  which  this  subject  is 
ioinetimefl  treated.  You  are  told  that  the  worics  of  Christ  and 
his  resurrection  bom  the  dead  prove  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world ;  that  this  is  what  we  are  required  to  believe ; 
and  that  if  we  believe  this,  the  demands  of  Scripture  are  satisfied, 
whether  we  believe  Christ  to  be  divine,  or  not.  But  when  Christ 
ondertook  by  his  miracles  to  prove  that  he  was  ihe  Messiah,  did 
he  undertake  to  prove  an  unmeaning  or  ambiguous  proposition  ? 
And  is  it  an  unmeaning  or  ambiguous  proposition,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures require  us  to  believe  ?  To  prove  Josus  to  be  the  Messiah, 
ii  to  prove  him  to  be  what  the  Scriptures  declare  the  Messiah  to 
be*  And  to  believe  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  is  to  beKeve  him  to  be 
what  the  Scriptures  declare  the  Messiah  to  be.  No  other  belief 
can  answer  the  demands  of  the  gospel. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  prove  his  Godhead, 
by  proving  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  inasmuch  as  the  Mes- 
siah is  represented  by  the  prophets  to  be  Divine.  I  might  say 
alio  that  they  prove  his  Godhead  by  proving  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trines he  taught,  one  of  which  is  the  doctrine  of  his  proper 
Divinity. 

Sot,  seoondly,  a  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  arises  from  the 
feeuHar  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  miracles  themselves. 
There  is,  in  several  respects,  a  wide  difference  between  Christ, 
and  all  others  who  have  wrought  miracles. 

1.  Christ  wrought  miracles  in  his  own  name^  and  in  a  peculiarly 
OMtkoritative  manner,  ^^  He  cast  out  the  spirits  with  a  word." 
^  With  authority  and  power  he  commanded  the  unclean  spirits, 
and  they  came  out."  ^^  He  spake  and  it  was  done."  ^^  He  said, 
be  thou  clean,  and  immediately  the  leprosy  was  cleansed."  When 
tliere  was  a  great  storm,  ^'  he  rebuked  the  wind,  and  said  to  the 
aea,  peace,  be  still ;  and  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great 
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cidm/'  Uoir  different  was  this  manner  of  proceeding  from  that 
of  others  who  were  invested  with  miraculous  power.  Had  ttie 
a)K>8tIos  undertaken  to  work  miracles  in  tiiis  manner,  thej  wofuld 
have  been  chargeable  with  arrogance  and  impietj.  Paul  did 
iuilood  say  to  the  spirit  of  divination  that  possessed  a  damsely-— 
"*  I  command  thee  to  come  out  of  her ; "  but  he  took  care  to  show 
that  ho  did  not  speak  in  his  own  name,  and  bv  his  own  anthoritjr ; 
for  he  said,  *'  I  command  thee  in  the  nafne  of  Je9U9  Christ  to 
o\nue  out  of  her.**  Prophets  and  apostles  were  jealous  for  the 
honor  of  Ci\xl.  and  took  care  to  guard  those  who  beheld  their  mi- 
raoulous  works,  a,:::ainst  supposing  tliat  they  wrought  ihem  in  flirir 
own  name,  or  by  their  own  power.  And  surely  the  meek  and 
lo^lv  tlesiis  was  not  less  humble  than  his  disciples,  nor  less  jealooB 
f**r  ihe  honor  of  luxl.  Nor  would  he  have  guarded  less  watclh 
fulW  than  they,  against  the  least  appeai-ance  of  doing  miraculous 
works  in  his  oi^n  name,  and  by  his  own  power  and  authority,  had 
h('  Iveu  .')  uiert^  man.  His  manner  of  working  miracles  was  siut' 
able  to  that  Ueinj:  only,  who  created  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
|H^wor ;  who  s^iid,  '•  Lot  tliere  be  light  and  there  was  light." 

•J.  In  work  in  i:  minu'los,  Christ  t^xcn^i^ted  his  power  according  to 
\is  .•{.-;  :.■..'.'.  The  leper  s;Uil.  "  Lonl,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make 
nw  x'loan,**  .losvis  saiil,  •*  1  wilK  be  thou  clean."  **The  Son 
,\»uokouoth  whom  he  wul.*'  Thus  Jesus  identified  himself  wiih 
\\\\\\,  '*  wh.vso  oouusol  shall  :itaiul.  an«l  who  will  do  all  his  pleasure." 

:v    I ".■.>;■  .\j.*-  .''.;■  :-.  ..'r-  .  •■  w.-rkiii')  iuiraclcs  to  others.    "When 

•  •  •  • 

ho  ;\NO%M>»lod  up  on  luji,  he  pu'e  pfts  to  men."  "  He  granted 
:*\i.n>  :u\»l  woiulei-s  to  be  done  by  the  hands  of  Paul  and  Bama- 
h:»'»  '*  The  disoiples  rtMueuibered  and  acknowledged  this.  They 
r..Mil.  "  l.ot>l  oxou  tl\o  devils  are  subject  to  us  through  thy  name." 
\\  \w\\  {Uk'^  nuiltmido  marvelled  at  the  cure  of  the  lame  man,  Peter 
oxproMsU  it^t'erved  them  to  the  Prince  of  life  ;  —  *' And  his  name, 
(l»uMii;ii  {\\\{\\  \\\  his  name,  hath  made  this  man  strong."  *' Eneas," 
huid  Totev  on  aiiotlier  iH»e:u»ion,  "  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole." 
IVn'n  nn\  one  doul>t  whether  Peter,  when  he  wrought  these  mirSr 
olo:i.  bohe\ed  Christ  to  bo  Divine?  In  what  other  manner  would 
ho  l»:»\o  treated  him,  had  he  really  believed  in  his  eternal  power 
and  (ixHiliead)' 
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4.  Christ  wroaght  imracles/or  his  own  ghry.     Creatures,  how- 
eTer  exalted,  most  prostrate  themselves  before  God,  and  give  all 
f^arf  to  him.    Holy  beings,  whether  in  heaven  or  earth,  have 
tlways  done  this.  —  But  the  end  of  Christ's  miracles  is  repre- 
sented to  be  Ai9  gloiy.     When  he  turned  water  into  wine,  ^^  he 
manifested  forth  his  glory."     He  said  of  the  sickness  of  Lasarus, 
^  this  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that 
-the  Son  of  God  may  be  glorified  thereby."    Here  the  distinction 
1>etween  Christ  and  his  apostles  is  most  remarkable.     Who  ever 
said,  that  such  miracles  were  wrought  that  Paul  or  Peter  might  be 
^rified  thereby?    The  apostles  utterly  refused  to  receive  the 
iMNEior  of  any  of  the  works  they  performed.     When  Peter  saw  that 
ifae  people  wondered  at  the  miracle  he  had  done  ;  he  said,  ^^  Why 
look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by  our  own  power  or  holiness 
"we  had  made  this  man  to  walk."    Paul  and  Barnabas  showed  the 
■sue  spirit.    When  the  people  began  to  honor  them  on  account 
of  a  miracle  they  had  wrought,  and  were  about  to  ofier  sacrifices 
to  ihem,  ^^  They  rent  their  clothes  and  ran  in  among  the  people, 
dying  out  and  saying.  Sirs,  why  do  ye  these  things  ?     We  also 
aie  men  of  like  passions  with  you."     But  did  the  highest  honors 
ever  ascribed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  his  works,  cause  any 
dissatisfaction  in  him  ?     Instead  of  this,  he  required  those  honors. 
Sb  miracles  were  wrought  for  this  very  end,  that  he  might  be 
l^rified  thereby. 

Now  although  miracles  may  be  performed  by  mere  men,  that  is, 
ttrough  their  instrumentality,  and  so  cannot,  by  themselves,  be 
proof  of  the  Deity  of  those  who,  in  this  instrumental  sense,  per- 
form them  ;  yet,  as  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  performed  in  his 
own  name,  by  his  authoritative  word,  according  to  his  will,  and  for 
his  glory,  and  as  all  the  miracles  which  were  wrought  by  his  disci- 
ples,  were  wrought  by  power  communicated  from  him,  and  in  his 
name ;  his  miracles,  and  I  would  say  the  miracles  of  his  disciples 
also,  being  wrought  in  his  name  and  by  his  power,  plainly  prove 
him  to  be  Divine.  This  argument  acquires  additional  strength, 
when  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  taken  in  connection  with  other 
works  of  his,  not  yet  mentioned,  particularly  his  sustaining  and 
governing  all  thrngs,  saving  lus  people,  and  judd|Mkaworld. 
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•  :  -  :.:z  lZ  "U-z^  urf  rusa*z:j*L*"  Tii«  »  cfsen  mentioned  in 
>-"-^j--  ^  k  '•"r\.]:u  "^  ■•!:  ■:  >  "L  kiii  *z  EI:if:i7>:»35  display  of 
-.^  *■  '  r.  -  L.-_-  •  I.  :  •:  ',j^  V  .  ri:  ^:  Ciri*:  is  a  conclnafe 
!r  • :  f  US'  I*^-~.'  I'  i-i?-  i':.:-?  "  :-fii:li?c  ihe  views  already 
^-■1  r  i>  :i_~j.,fr.  I:  uf  Lri  T-:?^  Chre:  sustains  aD 
"lui-rr  ZL'rT'.  1?  Is  T: L?-  1  *  L  •!":■:  ■-Ill  ii*  w^.-i^i  xmraclei bj 
ij?   T-i  :.-¥-tr.   Lii  r:  .f  ij    zukritr   c  ▼.oitr,  Uiat  lie  wron^t 
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Ti-t  r  -c  .-■  •■i"-  r  ■.  :.r  t,^  -J.-:  .r.ijifsi  :•:"  Cnzist.  He  who 
5a-f^  ?j:^.>.  h  >"  :«rr:'.::  -  jzj  ▼  ii.  j  i-jin?.  ielr  circumstances, 
iz»i  i-T  n-i^'ir  II.' i  3«  "*•-  -  i"=-  -:L-.n:-:-f.  He  most  be  in 
lZ  li-fc^trf,  T-.rrf2»:-  :  i-.ir  iirj-  Tri~er?.  aal  to  rescue  them 
frrc  t-zii:  iLr.  •:.  ii?:  iiLj^^r  Hr  rn5:  ':•?  iV:e  to  recall  thdr 
TLiiirT^j  ?tfr:ir :  :  ji""';-:  ir.'i  :  r^-e  ill  :beir  iniquities;  to  OP- 
ifr  il  ii'-:lr  ro:-;:^:.? :  :.  >ii::r:r  -^..  :l  :  :•:  sapfon  tfaem  in  aflUo- 
-ZfLZ^:  :  :-':.:-:r  iIth  ii- :i:  l:-:ir  ::"  irii:  &:ii  finallv  to  present 
:i*r:  fAili'.fSt  '^ef-re  :i;  ur  cr  ::  ii?  Fsiber.  The  Saviour  mnsfc 
i:  ill  ui«  :  r  -Trrv  5di.^lr  VirlirTer.  ii^i  fjr  all  the  nullions,  who 
izv  r-:*.:v.r»I  fr.zi  5::..  HI?  t-i  ILl^:  Vi-  -ivi,  Aem  every  mo- 
rn:.:.     :1.5  T'Ttr  n:-.:?:  ':-r   : . ■-5:ji::tl7  esertoi,  and  lus  grace 

.■^.v-*:,::.:! .*  .■/.>:  1a-;-1.  ::.  :l::r  '-:iilf.     !>:  a:;T nian  con^der  what 
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.:  :<  :;  ':-:  :':o  Si!   :t   :"  ^l:.:.-:^!^.  :a;.i  dvL  >aj.  whether  any  one 

•       ^«       ,-•  "  • 
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T;;  N.r...:  r:::  v:as  .r    './  :     :!-:  ""^  rk    f  n-al  judgment.     The 

••.;.:^:  .  f  :1.:  v.  r*;  ::..;>:':►   ivr:\::lv  r»o;v.a:ntei  with  the  hearts 

;\!:.:  livcj    :  aV.  ::.:;.  S  :..   n^/./j:  ai.i  siiiiivr? :  must  have  a  oom- 

yl;:.  k..;*^l;  l^.  .:*  :'iV.  :.A.r  o:rox..5:,i:-oe?  Juiin^  their  probation ; 

— .:"  i^orv  ;::.-.locv  :i.s  v  o:.\'VOu  :  of  overv  diffioiiltv  and  temp- 

:a:'w:\  v.ov  ..:..l    :o  ov.vV:;:.:or :  of  over v  thought  and  emotion  of 

tl'.oT  :.o.r.':>  :  v  f  o\orv  'wor-.i  th.^v  uttorctl ;  of  evorv  action,  wheth- 

cr  iTAvi  or  *\:u?.  oihvi  or  sooror,  whioli  th?v  performed  ;  in  shorii 

of  o\or\:l)iv.::  nhu'ii  fn^.u  first  to  la^t  pertained  to  their  condition 

in  Tl\is  life,  or  l;aii  :inv  "r.duonce  in  foniiing  their  character.     He 

r.ms:  also  liave  :^  ]vrfeet  knowledge  of  the  <^vine  perfections,  and 

jho  e  luvins  v^f  the  divine  government,  and  must  be  able  to  dis- 

iriluite  rowarvls  and  piuiishmeuts  to  the  countless  myriads  of  an- 

nen,  with  infallible  justice  and  equity.    Who  can  be 
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mnpetent  to  this,  bat  Jehovah,  whom  the  Scriptures  ezpresdj  lep- 
leeent  as  the  Jadge  of  the  worid. 

I  shall  just  glance  at  one  general  objection  to  the  argument 
fnm  the  miracles  of  Christ,  as  stated  bj  Dr.  Priestley.  ^^  Christ 
always  spake  of  himself  as  receiving  his  doctrine  and  his  power  &om 
Ood,  and  again  and  again'  disclaimed  having  any  power  of  his  own. 
'  Terily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself, 
etc.'  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  Christ's  having  any 
pf)(^r  power  of  his  own  more  than  other  men." 

My  first  reply  is,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  cannot  be  admit- 
ted,  without  implying  a  heavy  charge  against  Christ.  How  could 
who  had  no  proper  power  of  his  own  more  than  other  men, 
ihe  most  stupendous  miracles  in  his  own  name,  and  by  a 
"Word  of  command,  and  give  his  disciples  power  to  do  the  same 
^luracles,  without  the  least  intimation  that  they  were  in  any  dao- 
of  overrating  his  agency,  or  giving  him  too  much  honor  ?  -»I 
Kjr,  how  could  one,  who  had  no  power  of  his  own  more  than  other 
do  all  this,  without  arrogating  to  himself  that  glory  which 
Ck>d  will  not  give  to  another  ?  Now  as  the  sense  which  IJnitari- 
msDB  pve  to  the  Scriptures  bears  so  hard  upon  the  moral  character 
cdT  Christ,  we  should  certainly  be  slow  to  receive  it. 

My  second  reply  is,  that  when  Jesus  says,  ^^  the  Son  can  do 
noithing  of  himself,"  he  may  intend  merely  to  assert  his  perfect 
vnooii  and  co-operation  with  the  Father.  ''  The  Son  can  do  noth- 
ing of  himself,  but  what  ho  seeth  the  Father  do ;  for  what  things 
loeyer  he  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise.  For  as  the 
IMier  nuseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them ;  even  so  the 
Bon  quickeneth  whom  he  will."  I  am  far  &om  thinking  myself 
able  to  fiithom  the  profound  subject  here  brought  before  us.  But 
in  my  humble  judgment,  the  sense  which  is  conveyed  by  this  and 
oilier  texts  taken  together,  is  pliunly  this ;  that  the  Son  does  not 
aet  separately  from  the  Father,  but  that  they  are  perfectly  united 
m,  wiU  and  operation  —  that  they  have  a  joint  agency  in  the  same 
woria.  The  passages  quoted  by  Priestley,  when  taken  in  their 
pnptr  connection,  admit  of  a  construction  perfectly  easy  and  eoor 
Htent^  upon  the  pcnM^de  of  Gfarisf  s  true  and  ttjtttfUjpfy" 
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But  I  hire  one  more  replr,  nanel j ;  fliit  ilioae  texts  ipUqIi  8» 
fliert  that  Chn$t  received  power  from  the  Father,  aetad  aoeoiffiBg 
to  the  viU  of  the  Father,  etc.,  respect  Ghiiat  in  Ua  aanmad  ar 
official  character.  zx>t  m  his  anginal  or  divine  character — tiiej  ra> 
^f^ect  him  as  man.  not  as  the  Logos,  the  seomd  person  in  the  Chi^ 
head.  **  There  are  two  classes  of  texts,  both  contained  in  the  same 
hook.  K>th  claiming  to  hare  their  testimony  received  as  <^  Aa 
sane  aathoritv.'*  One  class  represents  Christ  as  aman,  and  attrib* 
utos  to  him  all  the  properties  and  drcomstanoea  of  a  man.  The 
other  dafis  represents  him  to  be  God,  and  attributes  to  him  all  the 
peHe^^tioiis  and  works  of  Deitr.  ^  Now  is  there  anj  principle 
of  n^CHWciliation  between  these  apparently  oontradictofj  texts  t 
IjK  thenp  any  gr^^ond  on  which  both  may  be  consistently  believed  T 
Tliero  is  such  a  principle  —  there  is  such  a  ground,  and  bendea  k 
theiv  is  no  other.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  double  view  which  tta 
ScripturMt  pve  of  the  person  and  character  of  Jesus,  as  Ood  and 
man.*'-— '*  Admit  that  double  view,  and  the  difficulty  vamshaa. 
The  tostimony  of  the  Scriptures,  which  at  first  appeared  so  inooD- 
sistent«  booomes  one  testimony.  On  this  principle,  we  cease  to 
wonder  .it  the  seeming  contrarieties.  We  perceive  them  to  be 
mortal V  ap}\arout^  nay  to  be  such  as  we  had  every  reason  to  ezpeet 
W<>  find  languaj^^  rt^speocing  him  of  difierent  complexions,  acoord- 
ing  as  ho  is  spoken  of  under  one  or  the  other  view  of  his  per 
SiM\.  If  the  Iani:uap>  respects  him  as  man,  it  represents  him  as 
having  the  pi\>]HTties,  and  as  being  in  the  circumstances  of  a  man. 
It  s{H\%ks  of  him  as  dependent  upon  God,  receiving  aD  fipom  him, 
praviug  to  hiuu  etc.  If  it  respects  him  in  his  divine  diaracter,  it 
it'pn^stnitA  him  as  having  all  the  attributes  and  perfixming  all  tbe 
works  of  Johovali.  Now  if  this  is  a  principle,  whidli  in  fiu}t  does 
pnHlueo  hanuony  and  consistency  in  the  word  of  God,  irtiile  the 
rejeotiou  of  it  gives  rise  to  difficulties  without  number ;  is  not  Hus 
of  itself  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  princqde  is  cor- 
rect ?  This  may  be  reduced  to  a  general  rule  of  interpretatioo, 
namely :  of  two  contending  systems,  that  one  oo^t  to  be  preAr- 
red,  which  not  only  affinds  a  natural  explanation  cl  the  partkmlar 
by  wliioh  it  seems  to  be  itself  snpporlsd,  bat  at  As 
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tim6  fiinuahes  a  sa&fiM^tory  i»iiiciide  of  hftnnonj  between  these 
and  thoee  other  pasaages,  which  have  Uie  appearance  of  oonnte- 
DflDomg  its  qypoeite."* 

•  Wardlaw. 
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LECTURE    XXVII. 


THl  DiVIMlTX    OF  CHRIST  FROYBD  FROM  THB  WORSHIP 

TO  HDf. 

Thb  Scriptures  require  men  to  worship  God,  and  Qci  oolj. 
And  as  they  are  consistent  with  themselves,  if  thej  teach  that  ra- 
li^ns  worship  is  to  be  rendered  to  Christ,  it  must  be  on  Ae 
prindple  of  his  being  Grod.  This  is  a  general  view  of  the  argjih 
ment.  But  besides  this,  some  of  the  passages  to  be  quoted  show 
directly,  that  those  who  paid  religious  homage  to  Christ  did,  m 
fiu^  regard  him  as  God.  In  such  cases,  the  Godhead  of  Chiilk 
is  not  merely  to  be  inferred  from  the  consideration  of  his  hmg 
worshipped,  but  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  authority  of  thoM 
who  worshipped  him. 

My  present  business  is  to  show  from  the  Scriptures,  that  Jetiis 
Christ  is  the  object  of  religious  worship. 

1.  Are  there  any  precepts  which  require  men  to  worship  Ae 
Bedeemer  7 

Heb.  1:  6.  ^^When  he  bringeth  the  first  begotten  into  tbo 
world,  he  sidth,  and  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.''  The 
inspired  author  is  here  showing  the  vast  superiority  of  Christ  OTer 
the  angels ;  and  among  other  evidences  of  this,  he  says,  all  fha 
angels  were  required  to  worship  him  in  his  incarnate  state.  And 
if  the  angels  were  required  to  worship  Christ  when  he  became  man; 
surely  those  who  are  inferior  to  angels,  and  who  are  besides  under 
fifiur  greater  obligations  to  him  then  they,  must  be  required  to  WQP> 
ship  him  in  the  same  incarnate  state.  There  can  be  no  reaaoo 
why  the  angels  should  worship  him,  which  does  not  opento  willi 
equal  and  even  greater  force  upon  us. 

the  precepts  which  require  men  to  MfiM  in  Chrift^  and  to 
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trust  in  him,  imply  a  reqnidtion  of  TeIig^nl8  homage.  This  might 
be  made  to  appear,  from  the  obvious  nature  of  the  faith  and  trust 
"^luch  we  are  to  exercise  towards  Christ,  and  especially  from  ibe 
-fict,  that  all  reli^ous  &ith  and  trust  are  expressly  commanded  to 
"be  exercised  towards  God  alone  ;  which  must  be  on  the  principle, 
'ttiat  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  that  supreme  regard,  of  which 
^k)d  is  the  sole  object. 

But  after  the  manifestations  which  were  made  in  the  Old  Tesia- 
"^ment  of  the  divine  glory  of  the  Messiah,  there  would  seem  to  be 
lEttle  occasion  for  any  express  requirition  of  worship  in  the  New 
^^eetament.  As  soon  as  the  first  begotten  was  brought  into  the 
^^rorid,  and  was  exhibited  in  his  real  character  as  the  Messiah,  flie 
ices  and  the  hearts  of  the  {nous  instantly  prompted  them, 
conformity  with  the  example  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  to  render 

religious  worship. 
2.  Consider  more  particularly  the  example  of  the  eainte, 
A  comparison  of  different  parts  of  Scripture  has  led  the  most 
3earned  and  judicious  divines  to  conclude,  that  the  Angel  cf  flie 
-^xnrenant,  and  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tesiii- 
:3nent,  was  the  same  person  as  the  Redeemer,  revealed  in  the  Kew 
TUastament.    This  being  admitted,  as  I  conclude  firom  various  con- 
ttderati<ms  it  must  be, — all  the  instances,  in  which  religious  worship 
was  rendered  to  that  Angel,  are  proo&  that  Christ  is  the  object  of 
TsE^ous  worship.    For  surely  if  the  saints  under  the  finrmer  dis- 
pensation, with  the  little  knowledge  which  they  had  of  the  ^ory  of 
the  Redeemer,  rendered  him  reli^ous  homage ;  believers,  with  the 
superior  knowledge  of  his  glory  which  the  new  dispensation  afibrds, 
must  be  under  superior  obligations  to  render  him  reli^ous  homage. 
Farther ;  if  we  take  the  New  Testament,  as  the  in&llible  expounder 
of  the  Old,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  some  of  the  prayers 
reeorded  in  the  Psalms,  were  in  reality  addressed  to  the  Savioar. 
After  these  few  general  remarks,  as  to  the  saints  under  the  &r- 
mer  dispensation,  I  would  direct  your  attention  more  particulariy 
to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  especially  to  his  aposties.    Did  they  ao- 
toany  wQndup  Christ  while  he  was  personally  present  with  ihem  7 
Hus  is  our  first  inquiry*  u^ 
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The  word  IlQoaxvvimt  which  is  rendered  worship,  does  not  bj 
itself  decide  the  question.  The  sense  of  the  word,  being  miou, 
must  be  determmed  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  there 
are  good  reasons  to  conclude,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  did  Htm 
him  as  the  object  of  reli^ous  homage;  we  shall  of  course  condude, 
that  whenever  it  is  said,  they  worshipped  him,  such  homage  is  in- 
tended. On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  reason  to  think  that  tliey 
never  regarded  him  in  this  light,  but  viewed  him  merely  as  aman ; 
then  the  word  wornhip  must  be  understood  as  expressing  that  eom- 
mon  respect,  which  is  due  from  man  to  man. 

Let  us  then  repair  to  the  inspired  records.  Here  we  find  an 
account  of  the  views  and  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  diwiplea  ef 
Christ,  especially  of  his  apostles.  On  some  points,  partionlaily 
ihe  necessity  of  his  death,  they  were  slow  to  understand  and  be- 
lieve, and  firequently  incurred  rebuke  from  their  Lord.  But  the 
question  is  not,  what  were  their  remaining  prejudices,  mistakea  md 
imperfections ;  but  what  were  they  in  their  brightest  seasons  md 
in  their  best  frames  ?  — not  what  degree  of  ignorance  and  mdbe^ 
lief  did  they  sometimes  manifest,  but  what  was  the  nature  of  their 
&ith? 

The  apostles  were  true  believers.  They  believed  in  the  Messiah 
as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  If  then  the 
Redeemer  of  Israel  —  if  David's  Lord  —  if  the  Lord,  the  Angel  of 
the  covenant,  who  was  speedily  to  come  in  his  temple — if  he,  who 
appeared  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  made  promises  to 
them,  and  who  spake  to  Moses  from  the  burning  bush «-  if  he,  who 
was  thus  exhibited  to  the  former  saints,  was  entitled  to  religioos 
worship ;  the  same  exalted  personage  must  have  been  entitled  to 
the  same  worship  in  the  view  of  those  who  believed  on  Imn,  while 
he  abode  on  earth.  I  reason  here  on  the  supposition,  ttiat  the 
fidth  of  the  apostles  was  substantially  right.  And  that  it  was  right 
is  evident,  because  it  was  approved  by  Christ.  Though  he  some- 
times rebuked  them  for  the  weakness  of  their  fiuth,  and  for  their 
unbelief;  he  often  acknowledged  them  to  be  true  believers,  and 
owned  them  as  his  friends  and  followers.  Though  their  fidth  was 
often  weak  and  wavering ;  it  was  sincere  faith — sometimes  strong 
and  triumphant. 
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Stin  fhe  inqiiirjr  remafais,  what  eertain  evidence  is  lliere,  that 
Ibe  aposfles,  in  the  days  of  Christ's  flesh,  ever  had  those  exalted 
Tieirs  of  his  character,  which  wonld  naturally  lead  them  to  render 
him  refigions  worship. 

An  answer  maybe  found  in  John  1: 14.  The  Evangelist,  speaie- 
i^g  of  him  who  ^^  was  Ch)d,  and  by  whom  aD  thmgs  were  made,— 
and  who  became  flesh,"  says,  in  the  name  of  the  disciples :  ^  And 
ire  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  Htb 
Eather,  fiill  of  grace  and  truth."  The  glory  which  they  beheld 
romst  have  been  the  gjloiy  of  the  same  divine  person,  who  was  flie 
aobjeet  of  discourse  in  the  verses  immediately  preceding.  They 
beheld  the  glory  of  him,  who  was  in  the  be^nmg  with  Ood,  who 
ma  Ckxl,  and  by  whom  all  things  were  created. 

Consider  also  the  fiuth  expressed  in  the  same  chapter  by  John 
BaptM,  by  Philip,  and  by  Nathanael.  It  is  apparent  that  their 
views  of  Christ  were  right ;  that  their  faith  in  him  corresponded 
with  the  representations  of  his  character  in  the  prophetic  writings, 
and  was  suited  to  excite  supreme  veneration  and  love  in  their  hearts. 

In  Matt.  16:  13 — ^17,  we  have  an  accoomt  of  the  confession  of 
Peter.  Jesus  had  inquired  of  his  disciples,  —  ^^  whom  do  men  say 
thai  I  the  son  of  man  am  ?"  He  finally  mquired,  ^^  whom  say  ye 
thai  I  am."  Simon  Peter  answered,  '^  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  Grod."  Jesus  answered  and  sdd  unto  him, 
^  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona ;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  The 
views  which  Peter  entertained,  were  not  the  result  of  mere  human 
teaching,  but  were  communicated  from  him  who  guides  into  all  the 
truth.  Undoubtedly  Peter,  under  such  guidance,  had  a  right  dis- 
eenment  of  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer  —  such  a  discernment  as 
tiiey  had,  who  afterwards  expressly  made  him  the  object  of  reli^ous 
wonhip.  He  had  the  same  teacher,  and  doubtless  had  the  same 
diseenmient  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  Stephen  and  Paul  had  when 
they  prayed  to  him. 

Peter,  James  and  John  saw  the  glory  of  Christ  on  the  mount. 
It  was  his  real  glory  a8  the  Son  qf  Qvd.  And  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  the  views  which  all  the  aposties  had  of  the  majesty, 
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boDor  and  glorj  of  Christ,  when  tibej  were  &Tored  with  divme 
teaching,  were  eubstantiatty  ttie  eftnie  with  those  of  Petcir,  JamMi 
and  John. 

The  case  of  Thomas  is  a  very  striking  one.  Hb  unbeBef  i^ 
qieeting  the  resurrection  of  Christ  implied  a  gRmndlees  mmpiAm 
of  the  other  disciples,  who  were  worthy  of  entire  credit,  and  wbia 
testified  that  they  had  seen  Christ.  It  implied  abo  a  ^aregardof 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  and  of  Christ  tumaelf,  Teapectiag 
his  resairection.  Notwithstanding  this,  Christ  afterwards  condi^ 
soended  to  remore  his  doubts  in  the  very  manner  which  his  unbe- 
lieving heart  had  proposed.  He  sud  to  Thomas,  ^^  Readi  hittiir 
Hxy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands ;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand  amA 
throst  it  into  my  side,  and  be  not  faithless  but  believing.''  ^'  And 
Uioinas  answered  and  said  unto  him,  my  Lord  and  my  ChtL  JeiOB 
saitfa  unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  te> 
lieved ;  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed." 
The  change  which  took  place  in  Thomas,  was  simply  a  change  fipooi 
unbelief  to  faith.  Now  see  how  his  faith  was  manifeated.  ^  Ha 
said  unto  Jesus,  my  Lard  and  my  God^  This  expression  of  his 
fjBdth  Jesus  approved.  Now  is  there  any  room  for  supposing,  thai 
his  faith  was  different  from  that  of  the  other  apostles,  or  of  the 
disciples  generally?  Jesus  speaks  of  it  as  being /otfA  aimpfy; 
^'thou  hast  believed  ;^^  and  pronounced  all  others  blessed,  who 
without  the  same  means  of  conviction  had  the  same  faith;-— a 
faith  which  would  of  course  show  itself  substantially  in  the  aamo 
way,  that  is,  by  adoring  reverence  and  love  for  Christ.  If  die 
fiuth  of  Thomas  had  not  been  true  faith,  or  if  tlie  words  whiefa  he 
addressed  to  Jesus  had  not  been  suited  to  express  true  fiuth  ;  Jesaa 
certainly  would  not  have  manifested  his  approbation.  And  if  there 
had  been  anything  singular  in  the  faith  of  Thomas,  or  in  the  man- 
ner of  expressing  it  —  anything  which  essentially  distinguished  it 
from  the  faith  of  other  Christians ;  Jesus  would  not  have  spoken  of 
other  Gmstians  generally  as  having  the  same  faith. 

It  would  confirm  the  interpretation  I  have  given  relative  to  the 
faith  of  Thomas,  to  show  that  other  apostles  and  disciples  after* 
wards,  who  were  guided  by  inspiration,  actually  had  a  &ith  whioh 
expressed  its  holy  fervors  in  the  worship  of  their  Saviour. 
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I  mi j^t  also  re&r  to  fhe  paaaages,  m  whidi  the  apostleB  showed 
thiiir  belief  in  the  unUmited  knowledge  and  power  of  Christ. 

The  several  things  I  have  laid  before  jou  do,  I  think,  satisfao- 
torilj  prove,  that  believers  in  Christ,  during  his  personal  ministrj, 
OODflidered  him  as  the  proper  object  of  religious  homage,  even  with- 
ovt  any  reliance  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  wor$kip* 

But  while,  independently  of  the  meanmg  of  that  word,  I  have 
been  shovring  that  the  apostles  did  really  consider  Christ  as  the 
object  of  religious  homage,  I  have  shown  also,  that  the  word  wor- 
aty,  when  used  to  express  the  reverence  which  the  apostles  mani- 
ftsted  for  Christ,  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  p(»nt  out  tnM 
nlii^oaB  homage. 

Yoa  will  keep  in  nund,  that  the  weakness  of  &ith,  the  varioua 
Miors  and  prejudices,  and  the  stowness  to  understand,  which  the 
•poitles  so  frequently  showed  in  their  personal  intercourse  with 
Christy  oannot  invalidate  the  evidence  which,  in  their  more  favored 
aoiBOPO,  they  gave  of  higher  and  better  views  of  his  glory,  and 
of  a  disposition  to  render  him  religious  worship. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  as  a  point  of  peculiar  moment,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  who  well  knew  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  supersti- 
tMn  and  idolatry,  and  was  of  all  men  the  most  humble,  and  the 
most  concerned  for  the  honor  of  his  Father,  never,  in  any  instance, 
diowed  the  least  dissatisfaction  with  the  highest  veneration  and 
praise  ofiered  to  him  by  his  disciples  —  never  took  the  least  care 
to  set  limits  to  the  respect  which  they  might  feel  for  him — never 
gave  &em  the  most  distant  intimation  that  either  they  or  others 
could  possibly  exceed  just  bounds  in  their  love  and  reverence  for 
him;  but  on  the  contrary,  always  manifested  his  approbation  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  veneration  and  homage  which  they 
ozerdsed  towards  him. 

The  argument  which  I  have  begun  to  exhibit,  is  derived  from  the 
manifest  belief  and  conduct  of  the  aposties  and  other  early  disoi- 
ides  of  Christ.  Thus  &r  we  have  considered  the  belief  and  con- 
duct of  the  apostles  during  Christ's  abode  on  earth.  We  are  now 
to  inquire  how  it  was  with  them  and  with  other  disciples  after  his 
aeoension.    And  as  we  proceed,  you  will  have  the  satisfiEMstion  to 
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aee  new  light  reflected  on  that  part  of  the  sabject,  to  whidi  ire 
have  ahready  attended.  For  if  the  apoetles  immediately,  tfker 
the  ascension  of  their  Lord,  did  actoally  render  him  religions  wor* 
slup ;  and  if  they  did  this  without  the  least  hesitation,  and  irifll 
every  appearance  of  its  having  been  their  famifiar  practice ;  wt 
shall  have  still  stronger  reason  to  conclude  that  they  frennaiulf 
oonridered  Christ  as  an  object  of  worship. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  passages  which  contain  example9  ijf 
the  actual  worMp  of  Christ, 

Lake  24:  51,  52.  ^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  blessed  thfliii| 
he  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven.  And  Hiej 
worshipped  him,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy.''  Ob- 
serve that  the  worship  took  place  after  the  ascension.  ^  He  waa 
parted  firom  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven."  And  then  ^'  fluey 
worshipped  him,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem."  From  a  compair 
son  of  this  text  with  Acts  1:  9 — 11,  it  appears  that  Ihe  messaga 
of  the  angels  immediately  followed  the  ascension,  and  preceded 
the  worship ;  —  ^'  while  they  beheld,  he  was  taken  up,  and  a  doad 
received  him  out  of  their  sight.  And  while  they  looked  stead- 
fastly towards  heaven,  as  he  went  up,  behold  two  men  stood  by 
them  in  white  apparel ;  who  also  said,  ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven?" — "Then  returned  they  to 
Jerusalem."  Their  worship  was  as  really  subsequent  to  Ghrisi^a 
ascension,  as  their  returning  to  Jerusalem.  Now  the  suppositioD 
of  a  common  respect,  or  civil  homage,  can  have  no  place  here ; 
for  it  was  the  worship  of  one,  who  had  been  parted  from  them  and 
carried  up  into  heaven.  Such  worship  could  not  have  been 
offered  by  them,  nor  received  by  him,  except  on  the  ground  of  his 
omniscience.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  after  Ua 
ascension,  they  worshipped  him  immediately^  and  to  all  appearance 
as  a  matter  of  course.  So  that  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  tha 
duty  of  worshipping  Christ  was  one  of  the  new  things  which  liie 
apostles  were  taught  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

There  is  another  instance  besides  this,  of  worship  rendered  to 
Christ  before  the  day  of  Pentecost.  When  the  apostles  wave 
about  to  cast  lots  for  the  choice  of  Joseph,  or  Matthias,  to  fill  ilit 
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^jlaoe  of  Jadas ;  fhey  prayed  and  sfud,  ^^  !ni<m,  Lord,  who  know- 
Mt  the  hearts  of  aQ  men,  show  .whetiier  of  these  two  thou  hast 
diosen."  It  is  evident  that  this  prayer  was  addressed  to  Christ. 
Ibr,  in  the  first  place,  this  same  title  Lord,  was  ffren  to  Christ  bj 
Ub  apostles  just  before  his  ascension,  Acts  1:  6.  Indeed  this  title 
when  nsed  by  the  aposties,  is  generally  applied  to  Christ.  This  is 
conceded  even  by  Unitarians.  Secondly,  it  was  Christ  who  first 
diose  liie  aposties ;  and  they  would  naturally  apply  to  him  to 
determine  who  should  fill  the  place  of  Judas  the  apostate.  Third- 
Ij;  the  apostles  had  before  this,  frequentiy  attributed  to  Christ 
the  same  knowledge  of  the  heart,  which  they  here  attributed  to 
Ae  object  of  thdir  prayer. 

We  find  then  two  instances  of  the  worship  of  Christ  after  his 
ascension,  before  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  whole  narrative,  in 
tMb  instances,  carries  on  its  very  face,  that  it  was  no  extra- 
ordinary tlung,  but  a  matter  of  course,  a  familiar  practice.  This 
I  mention  as  of  much  importance ;  because  it  shows  what  must 
have  been  tlieir  views  of  Christ  before  his  ascension. 

The  next  example  I  shall  cite  of  the  actual  worship  of  Christ, 
k  that  of  dying  Stephen.  Acts  7:  59,  60.  ^^  And  they  stoned 
Stephen,  calling  upon  God,  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
ijnrit.  And  he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he 
fell  asleep."  The  word  God  is  not  in  the  original.  The  literal 
and  proper  version  is :  "  They  stoned  Stephen,  invoking  and  saying, 
Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  Christ  Jesus  was  the  object  of 
tins  prayer  and  of  that  in  the  next  verse ;  ^^  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin 
to  their  charge."  I  deem  it  imnecessary  to  take  any  particular 
notice  of  the  methods,  by  which  Priestley  and  others  have  attempted 
to  evade  the  obvious  sense  of  this  passage.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  make  two  or  three  general  remarks.  The  first  is,  that  Stephen 
invoked  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  reference  to  the  most  moment- 
ous subjects,  namely,  the  forgiveness  of  his  murderers,  and  the 
leceptaon  of  his  immortal  soul  to  heaven.  The  second  is,  that 
Stephen  here  worshipped  Christ  in  the  very  same  manner  in  which 
Christ,  when  on  the  cross,  had  a  littie  before  worshipped  the 
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Father.    My  third  remark  is,  that  Stephen  cannot  be  oonmdeied 

as  committing  any  error,  because  it  is  expressly  declared  that  he  mm 
'^  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  Any  one  who  wishes  for  a  further  iDnt- 
tration  and  defence  of  the  true  meaning  of  this  passage,  I  rebr 
to  the  Discourses  of  Wardlaw,  which  are  written  with  remaikaUs 
candor,  acuteness,  and  judgment 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  Epistles,  and  notice  ezamjdesof  prayer 
actually  addressed  to  Christ.  1  Thess.  8: 11  — 18.  ''  Now  Ood 
himself  even  our  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  direct  our  way 
unto  you.  And  the  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love 
one  towards  another,  and  towards  all  men."  Here  the  Lrad  Ji 
Christ  is  called  upon,  in  connection  with  the  Fa&er,  to  direct 
tain  events  of  providenco ;  and  then  he  is  agun  addressed  by  ldB> 
self  as  the  author  of  Christian  graces.  2  Thess.  2:  16,  IT. 
^^  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  God  even  our  Father,  — 
comfort  your  hearts,  and  establish  you  in  every  good  word  aad 
work."  In  this  place,  Christ  is  associated  with  the  Father  in  a  aol- 
emn  prayer  for  the  most  precious  spiritual  blessings ;  and  in  the 
order  of  address  is  put  first.  ^'  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  Ood 
our  Father."  This  is  the  order  also  in  one  of  the  benedictionfl. 
I  advert  to  this  circumstance,  not  surely  as  intimating  any  snpen- 
ority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  but  merely  to  show  that  when  tlie 
Father  is  put  first  in  the  order  of  address,  it  affords  no  proof  of 
the  inferiority  of  Christ,  who  is  put  second. 

2  Cor.  12:  8,  9.  ''  For  this  thing,"  that  is,  the  tbom  m  tlie 
flesh, — '^  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it  might  depart  fimn 
me.  And  he  said  unto  mc.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee ;  for  niy 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness."  Nothing  can  be  plainer, 
than  that  Paul  directed  his  prayer  for  deliverance  to  that  same 
Lord,  in  whose  promised  strength  he  trusted  and  triumphed.  And 
you  will  observe  too,  that  the  Apostle  seems  evidently  to  haye  of* 
fered  prayer  to  Christ,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  fiimiliar  praetioe. 

Christian  Psalmody  was  addressed  to  Christ.  Col.  8:  16, 
'^  Teaching  and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and 
Sforitual  songs,  sin^ng  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  LonL" 
Compare  this  with  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  who  says,  the  mgtf 
Christians  sung  hymns  to  Christy  at  to  God. 
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Add  to  iJieae  inBtanceB,  which  nuj^t  be  multiplied,  the  forms  of 
btoediotioii,  which  are  all  brief  prayers  for  divine  blessmgs  upon 
.drarohes  and  individual  Christians.  These  prayers  are  sometimes 
addressed  to  Christ  alone ;  sometimes  to  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
and  sometimes  to  the  Fatiier,  S(m  and  Holy  Spirit.  ^^  The  gr%ee 
of  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ  be  with  you  aQ."  Peace  be  to  tiie  bretb- 
■M^  and  love  witii  £uth,  fircun  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
QtawL*!  ^^  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  bve  of 
CM,  and  the  o<»nmunion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  alL" 
Sneh.  oongbe,  ocxnprehensive  prayers  for  spiritual  blessingB  upon 
.Oiristians  were  frequentiy  offered  up  by  the  aposties ;  and  in 
•IJxnit  half  the  instances  upon  record,  were  offered  up  to  Christ 
alone. 

:  Under  the  general  head  of  reli^ous  worship  actually  paid  to 
CEhrist,  we  may  properly  rank  the  ascriptions  of  glory  to  him  in  the 
J^pstles,  and  m  tiie  Revelation.  2  Tim.  4:  18.  ^^  To  whom  be 
l^ory  both  now  and  ever."  2  Pet.  3:18.  '^To  him  be  gjbry 
tpth  now  and  forever."  Bev.  1:  5, 6.  '^  Unto  him  that  bved  us, 
asd  washed  us  fircun  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  be  glory  and  do- 
minion fcNrever  and  ever."  Bev.  5:  11-14.  ^^I  beheld  and  heard 
the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne,  and  the  living 
.srsatures  and  the  elders,  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand 
ipnea  ,ten  thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands,  saying  with  a 
loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power  and 
DdiaB  and  wisdom  and  strength  and  honor  and  glory  and  blessing. 
^And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven  and  on  earth  and  under 
the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them, 
heacd  I  saying.  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  gjiory,  and  power,  be  un- 
to him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  forever 
and  ever.  And  the  four  living  creatures  said.  Amen."  These 
-passages  need  no  comment.  If  tiiey  do  not  show  that  supreme 
lunor  was  rendered  to  Christ,  it  is  impossible  for  the  language  of 
Mrtb  or  heaven  to  do  it. — I  only  add,  that  the  church  of  Christ 
^Solbwed  the  ezamples  reoorded  in  Scripture,  and  introduced  tiie 
lumie  of  Christ  mto  the  eaziieBt  dazdo^es  of  which  we  have  any 
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HaTing  coosidared  Tttrioos  ezftai|de8  of  fhe  actuil  iroidup  of 
Christ,  we  shall,  in  the  next  plaee,  attend  to  th9%€  texU  wkith  fke 
mmA  a  description  of  Chrigtiant  a$  trnpUes^  ikat  ihog  regmfdti 
Christ  as  ihedbject  of  foorsJnp,  This  argamentdeserres  the  Bon 
attention,  because  it  has  not  generally  been  plaoed  so  hij^  nor  «■- 
hibited  so  fiilly,  as  its  importance  evidently  requires. 

It  is  manifest  that  Christians  began  immediately  to  be 
goished  and  known  by  this  mark,  that  Ikey  called  upon  As 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Acts  2:  21.  Peter  applies  to  QiriBt 
Hie  deolaration  of  the  prophet  Joel :  ^^  Whosoever  shaU  oaD  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved."  That  this  is  meant  to  be 
applied  to  Christ,  is  evident  from  the  context  and  firom  tiie  qooll^ 
tion  of  the  same  prophecy,  Rom.  10:  13, 14.  The  Lord,  iriMM 
name  is  to  be  invoked  in  order  to  salvation,  is  the  same  Lord,  lAo 
is  tiie  sabject  of  apostolic  preaching,  and  the  object  of  fidth. 

Acta  9:  13.  Ananias  said  to  the  Lord  who  appeared  to  him  mm 
Tisioii,  ^^I  have  heard  by  many  of  this  man,"  that  is,  Sanl"^— 
**  how  much  evil  he  hath  done  to  thy  saints  at  Jerusalem ;  and  he 
hath  authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  bind  all  that  caU  upon  t% 
name.  But  the  Lord  said  go  thy  way."  To  put  it  beyond  afl 
doubt  that  tiie  Lord,  to  whom  Ananias  said  this,  was  Christ,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  what  Ananias  said  to  Saul  just  after : 
'^  Brotiier  Saul,  the  Lordy  even  Jesus  hath  sent  me."  Here  ire 
find  that  Christians  were  described  by  Ananias  as  tiiose  who  oaDed 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  That  the  word  here  used  ac- 
tually means  invocation,  I  should  think  no  one  could  doubt,  wben 
Ananias  was  himself  invoking  the  name  of  Christ,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  used  it.  This  was  a  description  of  Christians  with  wUeh 
Ananias  was  familiar.  At  that  early  period,  it  had  become  a  com- 
mon practice  to  dedgnate  believers,  as  those  who  invoked  tiie 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Shorfly  after,  when  Paul  began  to  preaeh 
Christ  in  the  synagogues,  "  all  that  heard  were  amazed,  and  said, 
Is  not  this  he  that  destroyed  them  who  call  on  this  name  at  Jerua- 
lem  ?  "  In  the  same  manner  Paul,  in  his  Epistles,  speaks  of  ikas 
a  significant  titie  of  believers,  that  tiiey  invoked  the  name  of 
Christ.    ^^  The  same  Lord  over  all,  is  rich  unto  all  that  cafi  vtpotk 
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him."  He  diraetB  Us  fiitl  IBfiaOe  to  the  Corintfauuii^  tfiiit :  <'  To 
&e  chnrehttf  Grodirhioh  is  at  Corinth--^ with  ail  that  m  efeij 
fboe  eaU  upm  Ae  name  ofJuui  OhruA  war  LordJ'^  To  ISmothy 
he  eays,  *^  FoUow  after  rij^teotumeee — with  them  that  caD  on  tbe 
Iflvd  oatof  a  pore  heart" 

The  two  claases  of  texts  which  I  have  above  quoted,  reflect  1](^ 
m  each  other ;  and,  taken  together,  add  to  the  certaintj  of  tlia 
eonelnaioii  to  which  each  clasg  by  itself  would  lead.  The  Taiiow 
funqdes  which  the  New  Testament  afifords  of  the  aotoal  wonliip 
of  Chriet  by  his  disciples  generally,  particularly  by  his  inqimd 
l^wsttes,  are  indeed  sufficient  to  remove  all  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
Us  being  the  proper  object  of  reli^ous  worship.  But  when  we 
liid,  that  Christians  were  described  and  known  by  this  mark,  ttiat 
tAey  invoked  the  name  of  Christy  and  that  they  were  &miliariy  de- 
nomiiiated,  ^'  thoH  who  called  upon  his  name^^  we  arrive  at  oeHaia- 
iff.  With  this  common  description  of  Christians  before  us,  we  afe 
tore  we  have  not  mistaken  the  examples  of  worship  referred  to; 
and  with  these  examples  of  worship  before  us,  we  are  sure  we  haife 
aet  xmstaken  the  import  of  this  description  of  Christians. 

I  shall  close  tins  Lecture  with  a  practical  reflection. 

We  have  seen  that  the  apostles  and  early  Christians,  la  various 
instances,  rendered  religious  worship  to  their  Saviour.  We  have 
leen  too,  that  Christians  were  early  distinguished  by  the  &ct,  that 
ftey  invoked  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  that  this  was  so  much  their 
practice,  that  they  were  commonly  known  by  the  titie  of  thoee  who 
called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jeeue.  —  But  how  is  it  now? 
I  aak  not  how  it  is  with  those  who  reject  the  Deity  of  Christ. 
But  how  is  it  with  those  who  are  called  orthodox,  and  who  profess 
to  believe  that  their  Saviour  is  divine  ?  How  is  it  with  ministers, 
and  with  private  Christians  ?  Is  it  so  much  our  practice,  to 
address  prayer  to  Christ  our  Lord,  that  we  are  or  migiht  be  distin- 
gmshed  by  that  circumstance  ?  Are  our  fellow  creatures  around 
08  naturally  led  to  denominate  us,  those  who  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  comparatively  a 
rare  thing  for  those  who  minister  at  the  altar,  as  well  as  for  private 
Christiaiis,  to  direct  their  thanks  and  supplications  to  the  Savioor  ? 
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And  iriien  they  do  it,  is  it  not  BomdikaoB  ai^Nurent  thai  they  do  it 
with  a  kind  of  hesitation  and  fear,  as  though  they  might  after  all 
be  treading  on  forbidden  ground  7  Alas !  how  have  the  wretched 
speoulationB  and  controvendes  of  these  last  days  maired  that  firee, 
affectionate  spirit  of  Christian  piety,  which  showed  itwlf  amo^g 
tiie.  ^K)stles  and  early  Christians !  Oh !  happy  lot  of  those  who, 
instead  of  coldly  reasoning  to  defend  the  Godhead  of  Chriet 
against  the  objections  of  others,  and  half  belieying  it  themselYes^ 
make  it  an  essential  part  of  their  devotional  exercises ;  who  do 
not  merely  undertake  to  prove  the  lawfulnesB  of  invoking  the  name 
of  Christ,  but  actually  address  themselves  to  him  in  daily  prajer, 
importunately  seeking  of  him  every  spiritual  blesung,  giving  him 
constant  praise,  and  tasting  the  joys  of  those  to  whom  he  manifests 
himself  as  he  does  not  unto  the  world.  When  we  soberly  tiiink 
on  this  subject,  we  may  well  be  startled  at  ourselves,  that  wa 
should  ever  suppose  any  labored  arguments  to  be  necessary.  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  man,  whose  habits  of  tKinlnng  and  of  devotioii 
are  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Scriptures,  and  according  to  ibe 
example  of  the  best  men  in  the  best  times,  would  be  as  much  Bor- 
prised  at  our  attempting  to  prove  that  the  Lard  Je9u$  Okrut  is 
the  proper  object  of  worship,  as  if  we  should  attempt  to  prove  the 
propriety  of  worshipping  &od  the  Father. 
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18   CHRIST  THE  OBJECT  OF  SUPREME  WORSHIP? 

The  question  now  to  be  considered  is,  whfikfT  the  war8hq>  tvhUk 
the  Scriptures  authorize  us  to  render  to  Charist  is  supreme,  or  <mfy 

That  Christ  is  the  object  of  a  subordinate,  inferior  worship,  and 
of  that  only,  has  been  the  doctrine  of  Arians  generallj.  It  prop- 
erij  and  consistently  belongs  to  them.  But  however  inconsistent 
ii  may  appear  to  modem  Socinians,  it  was  held  as  a  very  importut 
doetrine  by  Socinus,  and  very  much  in  the  same  manner  wifli  Ae 
Arians. 

My  dcfflgn  is  to  state  the  principal  reasons  which  lie  in  my  own 
Bund  agunst  the  hypothesis  of  a  merely  subordinate  and  inferior 
worship  of  the  Saviour. 

The  Scriptures  require  that  reli^ous  worship  should  be  undir 
Tided  and  entire.  Whenever  they  require  any  religious  worship, 
fliey  require  that  which  is  supreme.  We  are  commanded  to  wor- 
ship Hie  Lord  our  God  and  him  only ;  to  call  upon  his  name ;  to 
exalt  and  pndse  him.  But  in  many  instances,  the  same  terms  are 
used  in  the  passages  which  point  out  the  homage  we  are  to  render 
to  Christ,-^ no  obvious  distinction  being  made  between  that  whieh 
is  due  to  the  Father,  and  that  which  is  due  to  the  Son.  For 
example,  in  the  solemn  and  perpetual  ordinance  of  Baptism,  by 
which  men  are  introduced  into  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ,  tiM 
same  reli^ous  homage  is  paid  to  the  Son,  as  to  the  Father. 

In  the  command  ^ven  to  the  angels  to  worship  Christ,  there  is 
no  intimation  that  the  worship  is  to  be  otherwise  than  supreme ; 
nor  is  there  any  mtimati<m  of  this  in  the  passages  in  the  Old  lii- 
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tament  or  fhe  New,  which  reqmre  us  to  invoke,  to  honor,  to  believe 
in  and  obey  the  Lord  our  Redeemer. 

This  then  is  the  state  of  the  argument.  There  are  no  precepts 
of  Scripture  which  countenance  a  subordinate  or  mferior  worship. 
Only  one  kind  of  worship  is  commanded  by  the  word  of  Gh)d; 
and  the  worship  due  to  Christ  is  frequently  represented  in  ihb 
same  tenns  with  the  worship  which  is  claimed  by  the  Supreme 
Being.  There  is  nothing  in  the  precepts  of  revelation,  requiring 
love,  homage  or  devotion  to  Christ,  which  suggests  the  least  im- 
itation of  Ihat  love,  homage  or  devotion,  or  in  any  way  impliee 
that  it  is  to  be  subordinate,  or  that  there  is  any  danger  or  posribil- 
ify  of  its  rising  above  his  merits. 

Another  and  very  weighty  consideration  is,  that  there  ie  no 
mlimatian  or  appearance  of  ittferiority  in  the  wcrMp  whiA  wot 
aetucHhf  rendered  to  Christ  by  hie  foUowere, 

How  would  men  naturally  express  themselves,  who  believed  iliai 
flie  worship  of  Christ  is  to  be  only  secondary,  or  inferior  ?  How 
would  they  show  this  to  be  their  belief  ?  They  would  undoubtedly 
do  it  in  some  such  ways  as  the  following.  — They  would  take  pains 
to  inform  us,  that  the  honor  or  worship  which  they  ascribe  to  Christ 
is  different  in  kind  or  in  degree  from  that  which  is  due  to  the 
Supreme  Grod ;  —  or  if  it  is  the  same,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  ter- 
minate on  Christ,  but  merely  to  pass  tlirough  him  as  a  medium  of 
intercourse,  and  to  rest  on  the  Father  as  its  only  real  and  ultimate 
object ;  "^  or,  in  the  exercise  of  worship  to  Christ  they  would 
suggest  some  limitations,  —  that  is,  if  their  worship  consisted  in 
prayer,  they  would  limit  their  petitions  to  a  small  number  of  bleas- 
ingp,  or  to  blessings  of  inferior  consequence,  as  we  always  do  when 
we  ask  favors  of  earthly  friends,  —  or,  if  their  worship  of  Chriat 
ccmsisted  in  thanksgiving  and  praise,  they  would  thank  him  for  only 
a  limited  number  of  blessings,  and  those  not  of  the  highest  value, 
and  would  be  sure  not  to  ascribe  to  him  the  highest  praises,—  or, 
if  they  seemed  in  words  to  render  supreme  wor^p  to  Christ,  they 
would  make  it  manifest  that  their  language  was  not  to  be  under- 
stood literally,  ^-  or  they  would  at  least  give  such  a  description  of 
tibe  diaraoter  of  Christ,  as  would  make  it  impossible  to  suppoae, 
that  the  higheiv  worship  can  properly  be  rendered  him. 
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The  adyooates  of  a  Bubordinate  worship  of  Christ  do  actuaOy 
ahow  their  views  in  sach  ways  as  these.  Thej  are  so  apprehensiye 
of  danger,  that  they  generally  refrain  from  aU  direct  addresses  to 
Christ  in  prayer,  either  in  the  way  of  petition,  or  praise.  When 
ihey  speak  of  divine  worship,  they  tell  us  that  the  Father  is  the 
only  proper  object  of  it,  —  that  it  is  always  to  be  addressed  to  him 
through  the  Son.  Whether  they  undertake  to  describe  tiie  worship 
which  18  in  their  opinion  due  to  Christ,  or  to  exercise  liiat  worship 
themselves ;  they  take  care,  in  some  of  the  ways  above  mentioned, 
to  guard  us  agidnst  supposing  that  divine  homage  is  to  be  rendered 
to  Christ  without  limitation.  Wholly  to  omit  such  limitations  would 
in  theb  view  be  hazardous.  If  any  one  does  omit  them,  and  speak 
of  the  worship  of  Christ,  or  actually  render  him  worship,  without 
acune  qualification,  or  some  marked  distinction  between  the  worship 
due  to  the  Son,  and  that  which  is  due  to  the  Father,  they  are  ready 
to  charge  him  with  want  of  caution,  if  not  with  idolatry.  If  those 
who  beUeve  that  Christ  is  entitled  only  to  an  inferior,  subordinate 
ironhip,  wish  to  make  their  belief  known,  and  to  guard  against 
what  they  consider  a  great  and  hurtful  mistake,  they  must  do  it  in 
■ome  of  the  ways  above  described. 

Socinus,  who  maintained  with  great  zeal,  that  Christians  ought 
to  invoke  Christ,  or  direct  prayers  to  him,  took  special  care  to 
guard  others  against  supposing,  that  he  meant  to  render  to  Christ 
the  worship  which  is  due  to  God. 

"  There  are,"  he  says,  "  two  points  of  difiference  to  be  specially 
observed  between  the  invocation  of  God  and  of  Christ.  The  first 
is,  that  we  invoke  G^  as  the  first  and  sole  cause  of  all  good,  but 
Christ  as  the  secondary  cause,  and  dependent  on  the  first  cause. 
The  other  difiference  is,  that  we  call  upon  God,  omnino  in  omnibmj 
with  unlimited  confidence,  in  all  possible  circumstances,  and  ask 
of  him  every  conceivable  blessing.  But  we  can  invoke  Christ  in 
those  things  only  which  in  some  way  concern  us  as  Christians,  and 
which  relate  to  his  church.  It  is  these  blessings,  and  not  others, 
that  Grod  has  given  Christ  the  power  of  bestowing."  Though  Dr. 
Clarke  differs  widely  from  Socinus  respecting  the  person  of  Christ; 
he,  .differs  but  little  ^  to  the  religious  homage  which  is  to  be  ren- 
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dered  to  him.  He  oontoiidi,  as  Soonnui  does,  for  Urn  ivonAqi  of 
CSirist ;  but  tellB  us  that  Bapreme  wotBhip  is  doe  to  tin  Father  odjf 
-—that  all  prayoFB  and  praises  oug^t  primarily  or  uhbiiately  to  b# 
direoted  to  the  person  of  the  Esther. 

Yates  gires  it  aa  his  opiniony  that  homage  was  nefer  oflexed  to 
Qirist  without  a  higher  referenee. 

Suoh  is  the  ooorse  which  men  pnrsoe  who  deny  tiiat  CSirist  is 
ilie  otgect  of  supreme  religious  worship.  By  such  language  do 
Amj  inculcate  the  principle,  that  the  hi^iest  kind  of  veoeiaAkiii  ii 
not  to  be  giren  to  the  Saviour. 

But  do  the  inspired  writers  pursue,  such  a  coone  T  Bo  tlidj^ 
like  Unitarians,  generally  refrun  from  all  direct  addresses  to  Chiiik 
in  the  way  of  petition  or  praise  ?  —  You  have  an  answer  in  Ifaa 
prayer  of  the  apostles.  Acts  1:  24.  ^^  And  they  pnyed  end 
said,  Thou,  Lord,  who  knowest  the  hearts  of  all,  show  whether  of 
fliese  two  thou  hast  chosen."  You  have  an  answer  in  fiie  prayer 
of  the  first  Christian  martyr ;  in  the  prayer  of  Paul  req)eoting  Hie 
Hiom  in  the  flesh ;  in  the  constant  practice  of  the  primitive  Chzii» 
tians,  from  which  they  were  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  those 
who  call  upon  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  in  the  song  of  the  whde  mul- 
titude of  the  redeemed,  —  ^'  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  wadied 
us  fixMU  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  —  be  glory  and  domimon  for* 
ever." 

Do  the  inspired  writers  take  care  to  teach  us,  that  the  honor  or 
worship  which  they  render  to  Christ  is  not  intended  to  terminate 
on  him,  as  its  proper  object,  but  only  to  pass  through  him,  as  a 
medium  of  intercourse,  and  to  rest  on  the  Father  as  the  only  prop- 
er object  of  worship  ? 

Do  you  find  this  care  exercised  by  Christ  himself?  When  he 
declares  it  to  be  the  design  of  the  Father,  ^^  that  all  men  should 
honor  the  Son  even  as  they  honor  the  Father,"  is  there  any  inti- 
mation that  the  honor  to  be  given  to  the  Son  was  not  to  respeet 
him  as  its  proper  object,  but  only  to  pass  through  him  to  the  Sla- 
ther ?  Is  there  any  evidence  that  Christ  was  not  considered  by 
Thomas,  as  the  real  and  proper  object  of  the  homage  which  he 
rendered  him,  when  he  addressed  him  as  his  Lcxd  and  his  GodT 
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la  there  any  appearance  of  inferior  worship  in  the  prayer  of  the 
apoeiles  respecting  a  substitate  for  Judas  ?  —  or  in  the  prayer  of 
BAejdien  7 — or  in  the  prayer  of  Paul  respecting  the  thorn  in  the 
flesh? — or  in  the  ascription  of  glory  to  the  Saviour  by  the  re- 
deemed?— or  in  any  place  where  Christ  is  addressed  by  the 
aainis  as  the  object  of  religious  homage  ?  In  the  several  instances 
here  alluded  to,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  all  the  instances,  in 
iHuch  the  Lord  Jesus  is  addressed  alone,  or  is  treated  by  himself 
as  the  object  of  worship,  he  is  addressed  in  the  same  way,  in 
which  it  would  be  proper  to  address  the  Supreme  Being  absolutely 
eoDodered.  In  the  passages  referred  to,  if  the  name  of  Ghd 
had  been  substituted  for  the  name  of  Christy  that  is,  if  the  apoa- 
tloB^  Acts  1:  24,  had  said,  ^^  Thou,  0  Ovdy  who  knowest  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  show  which  of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen  ;'*  «- 
if  Stephen  had  said,  ^'  Into  thy  hand,  0  Ghd,  I  commit  my 
qpirit?  —  and  if  it  had  been  sud  that  Paul  besought  Gfod  to 
remove  his  afliiction ;  no  one  would  ever  have  imaged  that  the 
innship  intended  was  secondary,  and  was  not  meant  to  rest  on 
the  Being  addressed,  as  its  proper  object.  And  this  is  tiie 
same  as  saying,  that  there  is  not,  in  the  passages  themselves,  the 
least  intimation,  that  the  worship  was  otherwise  than  supreme. 

Again,  do  the  inspired  writers  in  any  way  inform  us,  that 
Christ  is  not  the  proper  object  of  supreme  homage,  in  those  places 
where  religious  homage  is  paid  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
Esther? — ^^  Gto, teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Whatever 
reverence  or  devotion  is  here  paid  to  the  Father,  the  same  is  evi- 
dently paid  to  the  Son.  If  any  would  infer  that  an  inferior  kind 
of  worship  is  intended,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Son  is 
placed  in  order  after  the  Father ;  they  must  infer  that  an  infe- 
ricnr  worship  of  the  Father  is  intended,  from  a  difierent  order  in 
the  benedictions. 

1  Thess.  8:  11.  ^^  Now  God  hunself  even  our  Father,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you."  Here  the  same 
request  for  providential  direction  is  preferred  to  the  Father  and 
to  the  Son,  and  in  Oxe  same  language.    In  the  Apocalypse  the 
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same  glorj  and  doimiiion  are  aacribed  unto  lum  who  aitletti  qm 
flie  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb.  There  ia  no  ai9)earanoe  of  aaj 
distinction, — no  intimation  that  Christ  is  not  as  reallj  and  prop- 
erly the  object  of  reHgbus  homage,  as  God  the  Fattier. 

Did  then  the  inspired  writers,  and  other  beKeyers  mentioped 
by  them,  show  that  their  worship  of  Christ  was  not  supreme,  bj 
restricting  themselyes  in  their  petitions  to  a  limited  iramber  of 
blessmgs,  or  to  blessings  of  inferior  yalue,  as  we  do  whan  we  adk 
&Tors  of  earthly  friends?  Stephen's  conduct  will  show.  He 
prayed  the  Lord  Jesos  to  receiye  his  departing  spirit,  and  to 
toftffve  his  murderers  —  the  greatest  blessing  he  could  aak  ttthar 
finr  himself  or  for  them.  —  Rom.  1:  7.  ^^  Grace  to  you  and  peaee 
firom  God  the  Father  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  I!hia 
Apostle  prays  that  these  rich,  spiritual  blesongs  may  desoend 
upon  believers,  not  merely  ^rom  God  through  Christ,  but  Jrom 
God  the  Father  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  So  in  2  IheM. 
2:  16, 17.  ^^  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  and  God  otsb 
our  Father  —  comfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish  yon  in  every  good 
word  and  work."  Here  there  is  no  appearance  that  the  blessingB 
which  are  sou^t  of  Christ,  are  limited  either  in  number  or  in  im- 
portance. Tea,  the  fiokct,  that  the  same  blessings  are  soqj^t  from 
God  the  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  shows  tiiat  all 
limitations  are  excluded.  This  petition  for  grace  and  peace  finom 
God  the  Father,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  often  repeated 
by  Paul  in  behalf  of  believers.  And  to  show  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  signify  that  these  blessings  are  to  be  conferred  by  tha 
Fatiier,  exclusively  of  the  Son,  or  by  the  Son  merely  as  the  m^ 
dium,  or  instrument,  he  sometimes  implores  the  same  blessingB 
from  Christ  alone.  —  ^'  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you."  ^'  The  Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the  love  of  God.'' 
**  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  thy  spirit" 

Again.  Do  tlio  inspin^d  writers  suggest,  that  the  worship  of 
Christ  is  uiontly  a  subordinate  or  limited  worship,  by  confining 
theniHelves  in  thoir  tiiaiiks  to  the  mention  of  a  small  number  of 
blowings,  aiul  thocNt  of  minor  consequence,  and  by  taking  oavo 
nok  to  aiioribo  ^  him  the  highest  praises  ?    A  few  passages  will 
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thaw.  Heb.  18:  21.  **  To  whom  be  glory  fbreTer  ind  ever." 
S  Pet.  8: 18.  **  To  whom  be  glory  both  now  and  forever."  Rev. 
1:  6,  6.  ^  Unto  him  that  loved  na  and  washed  na  from  oar  aina, 
-*-  to  lum  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever."  Bev.  7: 10. 
**  Balvataon  to  our  God  who  aitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  nnto  the 
Ltoiib."  Bev.  6:  11,  12,  eto.  The  Apostle  John  heard  **  ten 
Mionsand  times  ten  thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands,  saying 
fnth  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive 
power  and  riches  and  wisdom  and  strength  and  honor  and  glory 
'«nd  blesmng.  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven  and  on 
the  earth  and  under  the  earth," — he  heard  saymg,  —  ^^  Bless- 
ing and  honor  and  glory  and  power  be  unto  him  that  sittoth 
toipon  the  throne  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever." 

In  all  these  places  the  highest  praises  are  ascribed  to  the  Lord 
Jeaos  Christ,  in  the  very  strongest  tonus,  and  in  a  manner  as 
ffistant  as  posmble  from  any  appearance  of  limitation  or  inferiority. 
Ko  hi^er  praises,  none  in  more  forcible  or  unlimited  torms, 
ne  ever  g^ven  to  God  the  Father.  Had  the  inspred  writers 
■leant  it  should  be  understood  that  Christ  was  to  receive  oclj 
%  sabordinate,  inferior  worship,  would  they  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject in  this  manner  ? 

Once  more.  Do  the  inspired  writers  suggest,  by  any  farm  of 
erpreimanj  or  hy  any  circumstance  whaUver^  that  the  texts  above 
cited,  which  seem  to  render  supreme  worship  and  praise  to 
CSmst,  are  to  be  token  in  a  metophorical  sense  ?  An  exami- 
aation  of  the  texts  will  satisfy  you,  that  there  is  no  reascm  for 
rfixing  a  metophorical  sense  to  the  words  contained  in  them, 
which  does  not  exist  in  every  other  case,  and  which  would  not 
lead  us  to  g^ve  a  metophorical  sense  to  all  parts  of  the  Bible. 
There  is  the  very  same  reason  for  supposing  that  the  language 
is  metophorical,  which  ascribes  the  highest  praises  to  God  the 
leather; —-unless  the  Scriptures  are  found  to  ^ve  such  a  de- 
teription  of  the  character  of  Christ,  as  clearly  to  show  that  he 
does  not  deserve  and  cannot  receive  the  highest  honor.  That 
tins  is  not  the  case  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  view  we  have 
already  taken  of  the  names,  perfections  and  works  attributed  to 
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Chriflt.  If  such  a  Bemg,  us  the  Scriptures  represent  Christ  to  be, 
is  not  worthy  to  receive  the  highest  honor,  what  being  is  worthy  T 
From  this  survey  of  the  inspired  writings,  it  must  I  think  be 
very  evident,  that  the  writers  do  not  treat  the  subject  now  before 
us,  as  they  naturally  would  and  must  have  done,  if  they  had 
intended  to  inculcate  only  a  subordinate  worship  of  Christ ;  and 
that  they  are  very  far  from  suggesting  any  of  the  cautions  and 
limitations,  which  the  advocates  of  such  a  subordinate  worahq) 
deem  it  necessary  to  give,  in  order  to  guard  against  being  misun- 
derstood by  others,  —  and  which  they  deem  it  important  constantly 
to  observe  themselves,  to  avoid  what  in  their  view  would  be  a 
species  of  idolatry.  Only  take  a  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
Unitarians  treat  this  subject.  See  how  they  labor,  at  every  tun, 
to  make  you  believe  that  Christ  is  not  the  object  of  reli^us  wor- 
ship. Or,  if  they  coldly  allow  that  some  kind  of  worship  is  due 
to  him,  see  how  they  labor  to  prevent  you  from  honoring  him  too 
highly.  See  how  fearful  they  are,  lest  the  glory  of  ihe  one  God 
should  be  violated  by  the  ascription  of  too  much  glory  to  tbe 
Bedeemer.  Now  just  turn  to  the  Bible.  Does  that  labor  to  make 
you  believe  that  Christ  is  not  the  object  of  worship  ?  Or  when  it 
ascribes  worship  to  Christ,  does  it  labor  to  prevent  you  from  h<m- 
oring  him  too  highly  ?  Does  it  caution  you  not  to  detract  from 
the  glory  of  the  divine  unity  by  ascribing  glory  to  the  Bedeemer  ? 
Do  the  examples  of  worship  which  it  affords  suggest,  that  those 
who  rendered  that  worship  to  the  Bedeemer,  felt  themselves  in 
danger  of  raising  their  homage  above  his  deserts  ?  —  or  that  any 
Christians  on  earth  would  ever  be  in  danger  of  being  led,  by  those 
examples,  to  hold  him  in  too  high  estimation,  or  to  treat  him  too 
honorably  in  their  worsliip?  It  is  infinitely  otherwise.  The 
inspired  writers  labor  everywhere  to  extol  the  Son  of  Qcd.  They 
exhaust  the  powers  of  language  to  express  the  love  and  gratitude 
and  adoration  which  they  feel,  and  which  they  would  bring  the 
whole  world  to  feel,  towards  tliis  exalted  personage.  The  cautious, 
cold  respect  for  Christ  which  Unitarians  show,  and  which  they 
inculcate  upon  others,  —  what  is  it  compared  with  the  glowing 
affection,  and  the  adoring  praise,  which  warmed  the  hearts  and 
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devited  tte  deyoiioDB  of  the  apostleB  ?  Who  ooald  ever  fuppose 
tint  TJmtuiaiiiflm  cau^t  its  Bpirit  firom  the  sacred  pages,  or  that 
it  had  ever  attended  to  the  song  of  the  heavenly  hosts  7 

My  ihh:d  reason  against  the  Unitarian  notion  of  a  subordinate, 
inferior  worship  of  Christ  is,  that  in  practice  it  would  he  attended 
isftt  the  utmost  d^ficulty  and  perplexity » 

If  Christ  is  to  receive  a  worship  of  an  inferior  degree,  it  be- 
eomes  necessary  to  the  rij^t  conduct  of  our  worship,  that  we  should 
know  the  precise  degree  which  is  required.    To  render  hun  either 
or  less,  than  the  particular  degree  of  homage  to  which  he  is 
[,  must  be  an  offence  against  truth  and  justice.    In  order 
tiierefore  that  we  mij^t  intelligently  and  acceptably  render  to 
Chrilst  the  worship  required,  it  would  be  necessary  that  we  should 
have  exact  information  as  to  its  nature  and  degree.    But  what 
infinination  have  we  ?    The  Scripture'  teaches  that  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christ  18  to  be  worshipped ;  but  it  is  evident  from  its  general  rep- 
resentatioiis,  that  it  makes  no  difference  between  the  worship 
lAich  18  due  to  the  Father,  and  that  which  is  due  to  the  S(m.    And 
liwy  who  hold  that  there  is  a  difference,  must  be  in  a  state  of  total 
vncertainty  as  to  the  degree  of  the  difference  intended,  and  must 
flwrefisire  be  expected  to  fill  up  the  whole  space  between  supreme 
worahip  and  no  worship  at  all,  according  to  tiieir  several  impres- 
rioDB.    What  uncertainty!     What  confusion!     And  to  upright 
fldnds,  what  perplexity  and  distress  I    Bender  to  Christ  a  reli^us 
ironhip,  but  in  some  way  inferior  to  that  which  you  render  to  the 
Hither !    Accordingly,  one  renders  him  such  inferior  worship,  but 
as  near  as  possible  to  that  which  he  renders  to  God  the  Father. 
Ihe  wondup  oS  another  is  a  little  lower ;  of  the  next,  a  little  lower 
siiD ;  and  that  of  others  gradually  descends  down  to  the  respect 
lAieh  is  due  to  a  mere  man.    This  is  no  fiction.    It  is  in  accordr 
iaoe  with  the  various  schemes  of  those  who  withhold  from  Christ 
flie  hij^est  degree  of  homage ;   and  it  is  very  similar  to  what 
aetually  takes  place  anumg  them.    Thus  the  beauty  and  harmony 
cf  divine  worship  are  destroyed,  and  endless  jargon  is  introduoed 
Unoag  Christians — a  jargon  resulting  directly  from  the  principle 
ttey  adopt    As  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  ira||y^it  is  impossi- 
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ble  to  be  united,  because  there  is  no  standard.  Bach  one  may  be 
right,  or  all  may  be  wrong.  Ood  may  perchance  be  pleased  wifli 
the  worship  which  is  rendered  to  Christ ;  but  who  can  be  sure  tbaft 
he  is  not  displeased  ? 

Before  leaving  our  inquiry  concerning  the  religK>os  mfrAip 
which  the  Scriptures  authorize  us  to  render  to  Christy  we  mast 
consider  two  passages,  not  yet  brought  into  view,  which  repreaettk 
the  glory  of  Christ  as  subservient  to  the  glory  of  God  fiie  EaOier. 
—John  17:  1.  ''Father,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thf  Shnabo  m^ 
ffhrifff  ihee,^*  Phil.  2:  11.  — "  that  every  tongue  should  oonfiMS 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  Ghd  the  Father.*'  Theore 
are  some  other  texts  of  the  same  general  character. 

But  it  win  be  seen,  that  neither  of  these  texts  contain  any  mat 
tion  of  prayer  offered  up  to  Christ.  In  these  and  many  oilier 
places,  the  Son  of  God  is  evidently  spoken  of  as  man  and  Mediator ; 
in  which  diaracter  all  the  honor  he  receives  is  of  course  subordi- 
nate, and  ultimately  redounds  to  the  honor  of  the  Father  who  sent 
him.  But  when  the  apostles  and  other  believers  address  jwioyar  to 
Christ,  they  regard  him  specially  in  his  divine  character,  as  pofr> ' 
sessmg  omniscience,  and  other  attributes  of  Grod.  If  flieypniy  to 
him  as  their  high  Priest,  their  Teacher,  and  their  Redeemer,  tliey 
do  indeed  regard  him  as  possessed  of  that  perfect  human  natorei 
which  was  necessary  to  constitute  him  a  Redeemer ;  but  they  keep 
in  mind  that  the  Redeemer  is  possessed  of  real  Divinity  also,  and 
the  worship  they  render  him,  respects  him  ultimately  as  ''  €k>d 
over  all." 

It  is  plam  that  the  mediatorial  character  of  Christ  does  in  real- 
ity presuppose  and  include  his  divine  glory.  When  therefore  we 
look  upon  him  as  manifest  in  the  flesh,  we  are  to  remember  that 
he  is  Ghd  manifest  in  the  flesh.  The  idea  of  his  divine  perfection 
is  inseparable  from  a  right  apprehension  of  his  mediatory  charac- 
ter. On  this  ground,  the  two  different  views  which  the  Soriptore 
gives  of  the  Redeemer,  unite  in  one.  We  behold  him  in  his 
state  of  humiliation,  and  m  his  character  as  Mediator.  At  flie 
same  time  'we  acknowledge  his  infinite  condesoenoon  in  aastmiiig 
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tiufl  character  and  office.  We  remember  his  original  glorj.  We 
know  that  diyine  perfection  is  immutably  and  everlastingly  lus. 
We  do  then  at  once  adore  him  for  his  infinite  perfection,  and  for 
his  gracious  condescension  in  becoming  man  for  our  redemption, 
and  for  all  the  benevolent  works  which  he  performed  in  his  incar- 
nate state.  Thus,  if  we  would  have  our  regard  to  tiie  Son  of  God 
OQirespond  with  the  manifestation  which  the  Scriptures  make  of 
kis  character,  we  must  regard  him  botii  in  his  original  glory  and 
in  his  state  of  humiliation,  botii  as  human  and  divine ;  and  oar 
iuth,  oar  gratitude,  and  our  homage  must  correspond  with  this 
tiro-fold  view.  And  what  inconsistency  or  difficulty  is  there  in 
ikia,  except  to  those  who  chiefly  regard  sounds,  or  are  satisfied 
with  seeing  the  mere  surface  of  thmgs,  or  who  are  total  strangers 
to  the  s{nrit  of  our  holy  religion  ?  Can  we  not  exalt  and  adore 
Oirist  09  Chdj  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  at  tiie  same 
time  adore  him,  and  confide  in  him  as  our  Redeemer,  who  humbled 
knoself  and  died  for  us  ?  In  our  devout  contemplations,  can  we 
not,  with  due  reverence,  regard  the  divine  attributes  which  belong 
to  him,-*- his  eternal  power, — his  infinite  knowledge  and  good- 
OMB— and  also  the  attributes  which  belong  to  him,  and  the  bene- 
fits which  he  bestows  cu  Redeemer  f  If  we  do  this,  we  shall 
fender  him  such  homage  as  was  rendered  by  the  aposties  and 
early  Christians,  and  such  as  is  rendered  by  the  heavenly  hosts. 

One  more  remark.  The  &ct  that  the  Father  is  glorified  by 
the  ^ry  of  the  Son,  is  as  consistent  with  the  Trinitarian  theory, 
as  with  any  other.  For  if  the  Son  is  partaker  of  the  same  divine 
nature  witii  the  Father,  and  so  is,  in  this  highest  sense,  one  ifiXta 
tke  Father ;  it  will  always  be  true  that  the  Father  wiSi  be  Veri- 
fied by  the  glory  of  the  Son.  The  certainty  that  the  glory  of 
tke  Son  will  in  all  cases  directly  promote  the  glory  of  the  F^ 
tiier  does  not  result  from  the  inferwrity  of  the  Son,  but  from  hU 
Tftrfeet  union  arith  the  Father.  The  closer  and  more  perfect  that 
onion  is,  the  more  certainly  is  the  glory  of  the  Father  promoted 
by  the  glory  of  the  Son. 

There  is  one  text,  John  11:  4,  the  phraseology  of  which  might 
Mem  to  im{dy  that  the  g^ory  of  the  Son  was  ^y^Mm^  object 
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of  what  took  place,  rather  thaa  the  ^ory  of  the  Father ;  and 
which  does  reallj  imply  that  the  Father's  being  gloiified  does  at 
the  same  time  ^rify  the  Son :  ^^  Jesos  said,  this  sickness  is  noi 
imto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Sontff  CM  ndj^  be 
ghrifiBd  ikerdy!^  The  truth  expressed  is,  noi  sorely  that  His 
f^ary  of  God  is  secondary  and  subordinate  to  the  glory  <tf  Ghriat| 
but  that  the  glory  of  the  Father  and  the  glory  of  the  Son  are  ao 
identified,  that  whatever  conduces  to  the  cue  conduces  to  His 
ofter  also.  We  may  always  rest  assured,  that  the  glory  which  wa 
gjve  to  the  Son,  redounds  to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  and  that 
the  (^ry  we  give  to  the  Father,  redounds  to  the  ^ry  kA  the  Son. 
We  cannot  honor  one  without  at  the  same  time  honoring  the  oiher» 
And  the  more  we  honor  the  one,  the  more  we  honor  the  otiier. 
Thus  we  conform  to  the  express  will  of  God,  that  we  dioold  hn^ 
or  the  Son  even  aa  we  honor  the  Father.  Origen  says,  ^^  thai  b^ 
cause  of  the  unspeakable  excellence  of  the  Divinity  which  Christ 
the  Son  possesses  in  common  with  the  Father,  there  is  due  to  Yam 
the  very  same  divine  worship  as  to  the  Father."  It  is  tiiua  evi* 
dent  that  Trinitarians  who  worship  Christ,  do  in  reality  "^•'"^•ni 
(As  umity  of  the  Godhead^  ami  the  unitt/  of  reliffiaui  uorMp. 
They  regard  the  divine  nature  —  the  Godhead,  whether  in  the 
Father  or  in  the  Son,  as  the  real  and  ultimate  object  of  suprema 
religious  worship. 

On  the  ground  above  stated,  we  perceive  the  perfect  consisteii- 
cy  of  the  representation  in  John  11:  4,  with  that  in  Phil.  2:  11, 
According  to  the  first,  the  event  mentioned  was  ^^  for  the  gloij 
of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  might  be  glorified  therebffJ^  Ao* 
cording  to  the  other,  every  knee  was  to  bow  in  homage  to  JeeoSy 
and  every  tongue  to  confess  that  he  is  Lord,  ^^  to  the  ghrjf  of  (ML 
the  Father.^^  See  here  how  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  how  utterly  groundless  is  the  supposition,  that  the  g^oiy 
of  one  of  the  Divine  Persons  can  interfere  with  the  glory  of  tba 
other  I 
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THE  SONSHIP  OF  CHRIST  PARTICULARLT  CONSIDERED. 

Qns  of  the  titles,  by  which  our  Savioar  is  most  freqaenfly 
made  known  to  us  in  the  Scriptores,  is  the  San  of  Ghd.  The 
importance  attached  to  this  title  in  the  New  Testament  renden  it 
ymj  desirable,  that  we  should  obtain  as  clear  and  definite  yiewa 
as  possible,  of  its  import. 

I  shall  begin  ihe  investigation  by  inquiring,  whether  the  phraae, 
Hkd  Son  of  Gh)d,  denoting  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  is  to 
be  understood  in  a  Uteral  and  proper  seuMj  that  is,  in  a  sense 
implying  the  derivation  of  his  being  from  the  Father,  or  his  being 
produced  by  the  Father; — implying,  in  other  words,  tiiat  the 
FiUher  existed  before  the  Son,  and  by  an  act  of  power  brouf^t 
hbn  into  being. 

The  word  San  originally  and  literaUy  denotes  the  relation  of 
a  human  ofipring  or  child  to  a  human  parent,  —  the  relati(m  of 
him  who  is  begotten  to  him  who  begets.  In  this  original,  literal 
sense,  the  figtiher  preexists,  and  has  an  agency  in  giving  existenoe 
to  the  son ;  so  that  the  son  is  derived  from  the  fiskther.  This  lite- 
nl  relation  of  a  human  son  to  human  parents  is  accompanied  with 
various  circumstances,  the  chief  of  which  are  these ;  that  he  is 
dependent  on  his  parents ;  that  he  is  the  object  of  their  aSeotion 
and  care ;  that  he  is  to  love,  honor  and  obey  them,  and  that  he  is 
entitled  to  inherit  their  substance.  Now  according  to  the  princi- 
ples which  regulate  the  use  of  metaphorical  language,  the  word 
9on,  may  be  applied  to  any  one  who  bears  a  resemblance  to  a 
proper  son  in  regard  to  the  prominent  circumstances  attending 
the  natural  relation,  though  he  has  no  resemblance  toMj^s  to 
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ttie  cftigai  of  thai  rektioD.  To  justify  the  iiiett{dior,  Hunt  moBft 
indeed  be  some  analogy.  But  so  fiir  as  the  suitableneiB  of  the 
langnage  is  ooncerned,  it  is  immaterial  whe&er  the  analogj  le- 
latee  to  the  mtrinaic  nature  of  the  relation,  or  only  to  some  of  ita 
oiroamstanoea,  or  ocnaequenoes.  If  there  is  some  analogy  to  ik/d 
crigm  of  the  relatiim,  it  is  still  unimportant,  so  fiur  as  tiie  propria- 
ty  of  the  metaphor  is  concerned,  whether  this  analogy  is  ezaet 
and  entire,  or  partial.  According  to  these  principles,  lAieh  mij^ 
be  illustrated  by  the  use  of  metaphorical  language  in  a  ttjowsand 
instances,  the  eimple  fact,  taken  by  itself,  that  the  title  Son  ^ 
CM  is  applied  to  Christ,  does  by  no  means  detemune,  ivfaellNr 
he  resembles  a  son  of  human  parents,  either  as  to  the  origpn  tf 
ilie  relation,  that  is,  his  being  literally  begotten  and  deriYed,  er 
only  as  to  some  of  the  principal  drcumstances  of  that  rdatiak 
The  exact  import  of  the  title  must  therefixe  be  detarmiiied  en 
ofter  principles* 

And  here  we  meet  at  once  with  consdderations  which  appear  de- 
einre  agpunst  the  literal  sense  of  the  title  before  us. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  is  the  well  known  dutraeimr  qf 
€hd  the  Father.  It  is  utteriy  inconsistent  with  the  nature  d[  God, 
•that  he  should  literally  be  a  &ther— that  a  son  should  be  begot- 
ten of  him,  or  that  he  should  have  a  son  by  a  proper  generatioiL 
The  supposition  which  would  imply  a  god  and  a  goddess,  is  repug- 
nant to  all  our  ideas  of  the  spirituality,  tiie  immutability,  and  the 
other  perfections  of  Jehovah. 

It  is  manifest  that  God's  relation  to  any  other  being  can  in  no 
way  resemble  the  relation  of  a  human  father  and  8(m  in  regard  to 
its  origm,  except  as  it  is  the  relation  of  Creator  to  a  oreatare. 
God's  creating  another  being  may  indeed  render  it  suitable  to  oaU 
that  created  being  a  son  of  God.  But  no  Trinitarian  holds  that 
the  Son  was  produced  by  a  creative  act  of  the  Father. 

Secondly.  That  which  the  Bible  makes  known  respecting  Ae: 
AatacUr  of  the  Saviour^  is  whcdly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  a  son  in  the  literal  sense,  that  is,  by  a  proper  generation.  li^ 
as  we  believe,  Christ  has  existed  from  eternity,  the  question  is  de- 
cided at  once.    For  he  who  is  a  S(m  in  the  literal,  proper  sense, 
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his  a  beipxuuDg  of  his  emienco ;  and  ifaafe  be^mung  of  bis  exist 
fiioe  u  to  be  refiBired  to  bis  parents  as  preexisting.  In  that  reft> 
peet  in  which  Christ  is  literally  a  son,  he  cannot  be  etemaL  A 
Mier  in  ttie  literal  sense,  most  be  prior  to  the  son.  Proper  gem^ 
laftion,  or  propagation,  implies  a  time  antecedltit  to  suchgeneratioiu 
Now  to  predicate  a  literal  generation  or  production  of  that  whioh 
isetemal,  is  an  absurdity —  the  same  as  to  predicate  a  beginnintg 
cf  that  which  has  no  beg^mmg. 

A  eoDsideration  of  the  divine  perfection  of  Christ  in  a  general 
new  will  flhow  the  justness  of  our  conclu^n.  Human  nature  is 
mmmimieaNe.  It  maj  be  produced.  But  can  the  divine  nature 
v-'Oan  eternal  and  infinite  perfection  be  produced  ?  The  two 
idaaa  are  manifestiy  incompatible.  Communication  or  production 
iaqilies  that  a  cause  is  in  operation,  and  that  under  the  influenea 
eC  that  cause,  an  effect  is  produced.  But  it  enters  essentiaUj  in- 
to our  idea  of  the  divine  nature,  that  it  is  uncaused. 

1  am  willing  here  to  &vor  the  doctrine  of  a  literal  generation  by 
sDowing  it  as  great  a  latitude  of  signification  as  possible,  under* 
lianding  it  to  imply  only  a  production  or  communication  of  being 
m  some  way,  and  overlooking  the  impiety  of  supposing  a  produc- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  that  which  takes  place  in  the  generation  of 
a  homan  offspring.  —  Our  conclusion  must  be,  that  the  notion  of  a 
litaral  and  proper  generation  of  Christ,  in  his  divine  nature,  is  ut> 
tally  irreconcilable  with  what  the  Scriptures  teach  respecting  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Here  we  might  trace  a  variety  of  speculations  and  theories  of 
aneient  and  modem  Divines  respecting  the  Son  of  God,  to  iheir 
{■oper  source,  or  rather  perhaps  to  one  of  their  chief  sources ; 
namely,  a  cleaving  to  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  expression8| 
which  are  more  or  less  metaphorical.  Why  do  Trinitarian  writers 
say,  that  Christ  is  "  God  of  God,"  "  very  God  of  very  God  ?" 
Not  to  signify  that,  as  to  his  preexistent,  divine  nature,  he  was  reat 
}j  created  by  Gtod  or  derived  from  Grod  ;  for  they  hold  that  he 
woi  Gh>2>,  and  that  his  divine  nature  or  essence,  and  that  of  the 
Hatfaer,  was  one  and  the  same ;  and  they  could  not  mean  that  the 
vacy  same  nature  or  essence  was  created  by  itself,  or  derived  from 
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And  yet  the  language  natorally  implies  this.  When  tiie 
Apostle  says,  ^^  All  things  are  of  6od,"  he  unquestionaUy  meanB, 
derived  from  God,  or  produced  by  him.  Perhaps  these  aathotB 
may  mean,  that  the  Logos  or  Son  is  derived  from  the  Father,  not 
as  other  bemgs  are,  but  in  a  peculiar  sense  —  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  conceived  by  us.  But  is  not  derivation  m  any  «wgf  totally  in* 
compatible  with  our  idea  of  an  eternal  or  self-existent  Being,  a 
Being  uncreated  and  uncaused  ?  To  say,  the  Son  was  derived 
from  the  Father,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  he  was  an  effoot  depend- 
ent on  the  Father  as  the  cause.  And  this  puts  him  on  a  level,  m 
respect  to  origin  of  existence,  with  all  created  beings.  If  this  is 
not  intended,  it  would  seem  imdesirable  to  use  language  whidk  v^ 
plies  it.  If  you  say,  that  the  language  of  Trinitarian  writers  oa 
this  un&thomable  subject  ought  not  to  be  understood  in  its  oon^ 
mon  or  literal  sense,  but  in  a  sense  m(M«  or  less  figurative ;  I  beg 
leave  to  say  in  reply,  that  the  language  they  use  is  intended  fisr 
the  very  purpose  of  explaining  the  Scripture  phrase,  the  Son  ^ 
Chd.  And  as  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  it  will  most 
naturally  be  understood  in  its  plain,  literal  sense.  And  so  I  think 
it  has  generally  been  understood.  But  the  literal  sense  of  the 
I^irases,  "  God  of  God,"  "  very  God  of  very  God,"  has  seemed  to 
me  to  involve  the  self-contradictory  idea,  that  an  underived  being. 
is  derived  —  that  a  self-existent  Being  owes  his  existence  to  an- 
other. And  this  makes  it  further  necessary  to  explain  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  meant  as  an  explanation  of  the  words  of 
Scripture.  But,  to  my  apprehension,  all  the  explanations  which 
have  been  used,  fail  of  making  the  matter  any  more  clear,  and  do 
themselves  need  explanation.  Now  does  not  the  radical  mistake 
lie  in  cleaving  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  phrase,  Son  of  Gt)d,  and 
making  it  imply  some  kind  of  derivation  or  production  ?  —  some* 
thing  of  the  nature  of  an  effect  depending  upon  a  cause  ?  If  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ  was  eternal,  so  doubtless  was  his  personali- 
ty, and  his  relation  to  the  Father.  If  his  personal  relation  to  the 
Father  was  not  eternal,  it  must  have  had  its  origin  in  time,  and 
then  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  he  was  not  the  Son  of  God, 
and  when  God  had  no  Son.     Hence  it  would  follow,  that  God  by 
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in  act  of  his  power  gave  existence  to  the  Son.  And  if  so,  then 
tte  Son  is  a  creature,  a  being  who  owes  his  existence  to  the  inSl 
mod  agency  of  the  Creator.  Tins  brings  ns  to  the  scheme  of  Dr. 
Churke  and  other  Arians,  who  maintain,  that  the  Son  is  a  depend- 
ent being,  who  derired  his  enstence,  and  all  Us  perfections,  from 
ihB  efficacious  wiO  of  God.  According  to  Arians,  Christ  is  QoAj 
Inift  he  is  ^Qoi  qf  Gk)d,''  a  secondary,  dependent  God,  —  pea- 
■eased  indeed  of  high  and  glorious  perfections,  and  worthy  of  wor- 
sUp  and  obedience,  but  not  self-existent,  not  eternal,  not  the  Su- 
preme Divinity.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians ;  and  this,  I 
ttink,  is  the  doctrine  which  the  phrases  ^^Gcd  of  (}od,"  ^'Light  of 
I^^it,"  naturally  conrey .  Now  why  should  Trinitarians,  in  thmr 
•fttempts  to  explain  their  doctrine,  make  use  of  terms,  that  natural- 
\j  express  a  doctrine  which  they  reject  ?  It  is  this  and  similar  lan- 
guage of  Trinitarians  which  gives  Dr.  Clarke  the  chief  advantage 
he  has  in  supporting  his  views  of  the  Trinity.  He  is  able  to  quote 
Biany  passages  from  ancient  Trinitarian  authors  and  Trinitarian 
creeds,  which  plainly  imply,  that  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  the  second  per 
son  in  the  Trinity,  is  in  some  way  a  derived  and  dependent  being. 
And  yet  Trinitarians  intend  no  such  thing. 

In  these  free  remarks  I  have  meant  to  animadvert  merely  upon 
flie  phraseology,  which  has  been  employed  by  Trinitarians,  not  upon 
flie  belief  which  they  really  entertain,  and  which  in  other  ways  they 
ekariy  express.  I  ask  then,  whether  Trinitarians  have  not  in  this 
matter  been  chargeable  with  an  unwarrantable  and  perhaps  undo- 
rigned  adherence  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  Scripture  phrases,  Son 
of  God,  begotten  of  God,  when  applied  to  Christ  with  reference  to 
his  divine  nature.  If  we  truly  give  up  the  literal  sense  of  these 
phrases,  we  shall  no  longer  feel  it  necessary  to  inquire  after  the 
origin  of  tiiat  which  had  no  origin,  but  shall  be  satisfied  with  what 
the  Scriptures  plainly  reveal,  namely,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
18  truly  divine ;  that  he  eternally  possessed  all  divine  perfections, 
and  eternally  stood  in  a  personal  relation  to  the  Father,  which  is 
represented  to  us  under  the  idea  of  the  filial  relation.  Thus  we 
fix  the  all-important  point,  in  our  minds,  —  the  true  Gt>dhead  of 
Christ,— -his divine  personality, — and  his  near  and  essential  rela- 
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taon  to  the  Father — tfaia  persoiudity  wd  iUs  idatioii  b^ng  m 
reiDy  eternal  and  imderiFed,  as  any  of  the  attributes  of  the  DiviiM 
natare. 

Accordmg  to  the  views  above  expressed,  we  may,  with  the  most 
evident  propriety,  apply  the  phrase.  Son  qf  €hdj  to  dengnate  the 
Lc^goi,  the  divine  nature  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  peculiar 
and  incomprehensible  relation  which  he  eternally  sustained  to  the 
first  person  in  the  Trinity.  How  far  the  title  uiider  consideiatioii, 
that  is,  S(m  of  Godj  makes  known  the  character  of  the  Bedeemw, 
and  his  relation  to  the  Father,  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  detev> 
mined  hastily.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  this  title^and  the  otiber 
teachings  of  Scripture,  afiford  all  the  knowledge  of  Christ  whioll 
our  wel&ro  in  the  present  state  requires. 

Having  argued  against  the  literal  sense  of  the  phrase,  Son  eC 
Qod,  from  what  the  Scriptures  reveal  of  God  the  Father  and  of 
Christ,  I  proceed  to  my  third  topic.  And  here  our  inquiry  will  be, 
whether  the  use  of  the  phrase  Son  of  God  in  other  casesj  or  Ae 
epithets  joined  with  it  in  relation  to  Christ,  involve  the  idea  of  lite* 
ral  sonship. 

The  phrase  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  angels.  But  certainly 
they  are  not  called  sons  of  God  in  a  literal  and  proper  sense.  The 
design  of  the  expression  is,  to  point  out  the  excellence  of  their 
character,  and  their  relation  to  Gt>d  as  his  creatures  and  servantlL 

The  phrase  is  often  applied  to  believers.     Uere  it  seems  to  de- 
^note  that  they  bear  the  image  of  God,  —  that  they  are  peculiarly 
dependent  on  him,  particularly  for  the  renovation  of  their  hearts ; 
that  they  are  objects  of  his  special  favor,  and  entitled  to  an  inheri- 
tance in  his  kingdom. 

It  is  often  applied  to  the  children  of  Israel  collectively.  Qoi. 
says,  "  I  am  a  father  to  Israel." 

In  these  applications  of  the  phrase,  which  are  very  numerous,  a 
literal  sense  is  supposed  by  none.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  phrase 
denotes  only,  that  those  who  are  called  sons  of  God,  have  an  an- 
alogy to  the  ofl&pring  of  human  parents,  as  to  some  of  the  circumr 
stances  attending  the  filial  relation.  The  endearing  affection  exist- 
ing between  a  parent  and  his  children,  and  the  great  kindness  he 
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exercises  towards  them,  is  the  circomstance  wUch  seems  to  be  most 
frequently  regarded. 

The  terms  denoting  the  filial  relation  are  used  in  Scripture  wifli 
TBiy  great  latitnde  of  signification.  Patd  calls  Gl^mothy  his  son, 
ttid  says,  fiiat  he  had  begotten  Onesimos  in  his  bonds.  He  doubt- 
less meant  that  through  divine  grace  he  had  labored  with  success 
for  Hieir  conversion  and  salvation.  Those  are  called  children  of 
Abraham,  who  descend  firom  him  as  a  remote  ancestor ;  and  tbose 
too  who  have  no  relation  to  him  except  a  likeness  to  his  fiiith. 

Inqmre,  finally,  whether  the  qualifying  epithets,  frequently  jcnned 
Willi  the  phrase  Son  of  God,  famish  proof  of  a  literal  sense.  The 
epUliet,  onfy  legctten^  has  been  much  relied  upon  by  the  advocates 
of  a  proper  filiation.  The  Greek  word  (Mroj9Pfjg  often  signifies  behv- 
•i  ^Aatfe  others  J  mott  dear.  Accordingly  Christ  may  be  called  Ae 
ddy  begotten  of  God,  to  indicate  lus  superior  dignity  of  charaeter, 
ad  also  to  diow  that  he  is  in  the  highest  degree  beloved  of  God. 
93ie  ejnthet  aum  cannot  prove  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a 
fiteral  sense  ;  because  Paul  calls  l^othy  and  l^tus  his  otm  sons, 
though  they  were  so  only  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  terms  denoting  the  filial  relation,  in  con- 
nection with  several  expresave  ejnthets,  are  in  Scripture  applied  to 
penons  so  variously,  that  they  cannot  of  themselves  be  supposed 
to  agnify  a  literal  or  proper  filiation,  or  that  ori^  of  existence 
which  is  peculiar  to  a  human  oflbpring ;  but  must  be  understood  as 
indicating  merely  some  of  the  important  circumstances  attending 
tte  filial  relation. 
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WHAT    18   THE    PRECISE    MEAITTNG    OF  THE    TTTLB,  SON    Of    GOD, 

WHEN  APPLIED  TO  CHRIST? 

As  the  subject  now  before  us  is  of  great  importance  in  Christifli 
Theology ;  and  as  it  has  been  made  a  subject  of  much  indefimls 
thought  and  much  earnest  controversy,  and  seems  to  be  inrolTed  in 
more  than  ordinary  perplexity ;  I  must  solicit  your  attention,  wluk 
I  pursue  a  discussion  somewhat  protracted,  and  perhaps  circuitooiy 
with  the  hope,  that  we  may  come  at  last  to  a  satisfBictory  resolL 

Our  inquiry  is,  in  what  sense  is  the  title^  San  of  Oody  t(k  he 
under stoody  when  applied  to  Christ  f 

I  answer  generally,  the  title  is  to  be  understood  metaphmcaiOijf. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  metaphors  have  as  real  a  meaniiig 
as  literal  language ;  and  they  often  convey  their  meaning  more 
strikingly,  than  any  other  expressions  could.  What  then  is  implied 
in  the  metaphor  which  we  are  considering  ?  In  what  respect  is  A 
resemblance  to  the  literal  sense  denoted  ?  And  on  what  ground, 
or  for  what  reason,  is  Christ  called  the  Son  of  God?  We  have  seen 
that  he  can  bear  no  resemblance  to  a  human  ofl&pring  as  to  ori^ ; 
— because  the  divine  nature  is  eternal,  or  which  is  the  same, 
without  beginning,  without  origin. 

If  Christ  is  considered  as  a  man,  he  evidently  has  this  resem- 
blance to  other  men,  namely,  that  as  they  owe  their  existence  to 
Ood's  agency,  so  does  he.  But  this  would  only  make  him  a  son 
of  Ood  in  common  with  ail  other  sons  of  God,  yea,  with  all  oth^ 
created  beings.  But  such  a  view  would  fail  far  short  of  the  im- 
port of  the  Scripture  phrase,  when  applied  to  Christ. 

But  Jesus  may  be  called  the  Son  of  Qoi  in  a  peculiar 
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CO  account  of  the  miraeulous  agency  of  God  in  his  conceptual 
This  view  of  the  subject  will  deserve  particular  consideration  be£»r6 
we  dose  the  discussion.  I  will  only  say  here,  that  this  notion  of 
Christ's  Sonship,  taken  by  itself,  does  by  no  means  reach  the  sub- 
lime ngnification  which  the  language  of  Scripture  evidently  bears. 

But  it  is  to  be  further  and  specially  observed,  that  Christ  may 
be  called  the  Son  of  God  on  account  of  his  exalted  dignity ;  or  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  affection  and  favor  of  which  he  is  the  object ; 
or  on  account  rf  his  filial  temper ;  or  on  account  of  his  likeness  to 
(he  nature  and  his  conformity  to  the  will  of  his  Father ;  or  on 
account  of  his  title  to  inherit  the  kingdom.  And  if  it  should  be 
firond  that  he  sustains  a  character  and  oflSce,  in  which  all  tkue 
^grmmck  of  Sontihip  are  joined  together ^  —  a  character  and  oflBoe 
involving  hi%  exalted  dignity,,' — hi9  miraculous  conceptiony'^ilu 
fecuUar  hve  and  favor  of  Chd  towards  Mm^  —  the  most  pmfeet 
jSial  temper^  •— -  likeness  to  the  divine  nature^  and  conformity  vriik 
IJU  diaine  mUj  and  a  title  to  inherit  the  hngdom  ;  there  would 
ttien  clearly  be  the  utmost  propriety  in  callmg  him  the  Son  of  God 
on  account  of  his  character  and  office.  Here  would  be  a  combi- 
naticm  of  circumstances,  which,  taken  separately,  would  justify  the 
iMie  of  the  metaphor,  but  which,  taken  together,  would  show  that 
it  possesses  the  highest  degree  of  fitness  and  force.  This  last 
view  of  the  subject  seems  to  me  to  be  supported  by  the  current 
.language  of  the  word  of  (xod. 

Look  now  into  the  New  Testament,  and  see  what  was  the  great 
question  that  was  agitated  respecting  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in  the 
tune  of  his  public  ministry. 

This  question  was  just  what  we  should  naturally  have  supposed 
it  would  be.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  foretold  the 
eonung  of  a  Saviour,  who,  from  the  practice  of  anointing  those 
that  were  set  apart  to  be  kings,  and  priests,  was  denominated  Ike 
Christ'^  the  anointed  one.  It  was  the  grand  design  of  Scripture 
to  testify  of  this  exalted  person.  In  various  ways,  the  prophets 
aaade  him  known,  as  the  object  of  faith  and  hope.  Bjs  coming 
was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  such  importance,  that  he  was  called 
^  Consolaticm  of  Israel,  the  Desire  oi  all  nations.    The  Jews  m 
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partictilar  were  earnestly  lookmg  for  his  advent.  Now  wImi 
Jesus  of  Nasaretili  came  forward  witii  his  bi^  claims,  flie  natoral 
inqmiy  wotdd  be -- '^8  not  this  the  Christ  ? 
thou  be  Hie  Christ  ?  "  That  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  became  to  Ul 
aposdes  the  great  subject  of  preaching,  and  to  his  followers,  ih/b 
chief  article  of  fUth. 

Now  there  are  manj  texts,  in  which  the  same  great  queslkm  k 
proposed,  and  the  same  subject  of  preaching  and  the  same  artMte 
of  faith  are  stated,  by  using  the  title  San  of  €hdj  instead  ef 
CkrUtj  or  in  connecticm  with  it.  May  we  not  conclude  firam  ttk^ 
that  the  two  phrases,  Son  of  Ghdy  and  Christy  must,  in  the  insfaneoi 
referred  to,  have  meant  substantially  the  same  thing.  John  It 
84.  John  the  Baptist  said,  ^^  and  I  saw,  and  bare  record  HM. 
this  is  the  Son  of  God."  John  1:  49.  Nathuiael  said,  «^  Thoa  Mt 
the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel."  1  John  4: 1& 
*^  Whoso  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwellefli 
in  him  and  he  in  God."  Ch.  5:  6.  ^^  Who  is  he  that  overoonulk 
ike  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  Y" 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  fairly  doubted,  that  in  these  and  many 
other  places  in  the  New  Testament,  Son  of  Ghd  is  equivalent  to 
ike  Christy  the  Meesiahy  fie  that  should  come.  It  would  surely  bo 
yery  absurd  to  suppose,  that  believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
and  believing  him  to  be  the  Christ,  are  exercises  of  fiuth  materi- 
ally different  from  each  other,  when  each  of  them  is  often  repi^ 
sented  as  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation. 

There  are  other  passages,  where  the  word  Christ  is  used  m 
connection  with  the  titie,  Son  of  God.  John  11:  29.  "  I  believe,'* 
said  Martha,  ^'  that  thou  art  the  Christy  the  Son  of  Chdj  who 
should  come  into  the  world."  We  know  that  nothing  is  more 
common  in  Scripture,  than  to  repeat  the  same  thing  in  diiforeot 
words  and  phrases,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  The  Bi^  Priest 
said  to  Jesus,  ^^  I  adjure  thee  that  thou  tell  us,  whether  thoa  be 
the  Christy  the  Son  of  Chd.^*  —  ^^  These  things  are  written,  tfask 
ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christy  the  Son  of  Ghd.^^ 

Ytook  such  examples  it  is  clear,  that  these  two  phrases  are  often 
used  in  ilie  same  sense.    In  several  instances,  tliey  are  plaaly 
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used  a$  amvertOle  temu^  1  Jdm  6:  1.  ^^  Whodoever  beliereth 
Aal  JesQS  is  the  Ckritt^  iB  bom  of  Ood/'  ▼.  4.  '^  Whosoeyer  » 
bom  of  God  overoometfa  flie  world ; "  and  r.  5.  ^^  Who  is  he  ttAft 
overoomeih  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesns  is  ih$  Safin 
tf  Qodf^^  Believing  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  Ghd  is  here  the 
same  ihing,  as  believing  that  h^iBthe  Christy  in  v.  1. 

Observe  also  the  report  which  three  Evangelists  make  of  tiie 
ooofesnon  of  Peter.  Matthew  has  it,  ch.  16:  16.  <<  Thoa  art 
Ae  OkriBt^  the  Son  of  the  living  Ghdr  Mark,  ch.  8:  29.  '<  Thoa 
art  ike  Chriet:'  And  Luke,  ch.  9:  20.  ''  The  OhriH  ^ 
i0odL"  Matthew  named  two  titles,  ^  Chriety  and  the  Son  tf 
Ood;  which  we  doubt  not  had  the  same  import; — for  if  they 
wore  not  of  the  same  import,  and  if  Son  of  Grod  denoted  some- 
filing  higher  and  more  important  than  the  Ckriet;  then  both  Maik 
and  lAike  omitted  the  more  important  part  of  Peter's  confessioii. 

I  shall  not  go  again  into  a  particular  considerati<ni  of  the  pae- 
mge  John  10:  S3  —  86,  where  Jesus  vindicated  himself  from  iiia 
«barge  of  Uasphemj  brought  against  him  by  the  Jews.  It  is 
to  my  present  purpose  to  make  only  one  remark ;  namely,  that 
Jesus  justified  himself  for  saying  he  was  the  Son  of  Chd  on  (lie 
ground,  that  the  Father  had  sanctified  him  and  sent  him  into  the 
"World ;  which  seems  to  imply,  that  his  having  been  eanetified^^-^w 
•et  apart  as  the  Redeemer,  —  and  sent  into  the  world  in  that  capa- 
city was  the  reason  of  his  being  called  the  Son  of  Chd.  When  God 
the  Father  said  in  a  voice  from  heaven :  ^'  This  is  my  helmed  Sonj 
hear  ye  him ;"  he  undoubtedly  meant  to  recommend  him  as  ike 
CSbisfi  the  promised  Meseiah. 

We  may  receive  further  light  on  the  subject  from  what  is  said 
ef  the  design  of  Christ's  miracles.  He  declares  what  this  dengn 
is,  John  5:  86.  ^^  The  works  which  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me,  that 
Ae  JFaiher  hath  sent  m^;"  that  is,  that  I  wai  the  Christ;  as  ap- 
pean  more  clearly  from  John  10:  24,  25.  '*'  The  Jews  said,  if 
Ibm  be  the  Christy  teU  us  plainly.  Jesus  answered  &em,  — The 
works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me/' 
•Ihat  18,  tiiatl  am  the  Christ;  for  this  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 
fiat  in  some  other  places,  it  is  represented  as  the  design  of 
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wrks,  «>  prove  tkil  lie  k  the  iSbn  0/  €M,  or  thftt  God  is  hk  F*- 
Ibir.  Ibe  obriooB  condiiBioii  iBi  thftt  proving  Jesus  to  be  the 
SsA  of  Crody  md  i»oTmg  him  to  be  the  Christ,  are  one  and  liie* 


y^ii  will  oboenre,  that  the  word  Ohrigty  which  oripnallj  aignifiad 
a  cbameier  or  office,  came  finally  to  be  used  as  a  prttper  himm. 
II  will  generallj  used  in  tiiis  manner  after  the  resurrectioii,  and 
b  cowonlT  used  so  now.  '^  I  believe,"  said  the  Eunuch,  Acta 
;k  ;rT«  ^'^  J^M  ChrUt  is  the  Son  of  God;"  that  is,  tiiat  Oia 
■M»  wti»  is  named  Jt9UB  Christy  is  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of 
ik*  worlds  Tlus  {urinciple  is  of  extensive  application  in  flie  Sir- 
gf  ft^^per  names  b  all  languages.  A  word  which  is  first 
•>  denote  the  character,  office  or  circumstances  of  individn- 
i»  inai^j  made  a  proper  name. 
Kvil  aMioi^(h  the  titles,  the  Christ,  and  the  Son  of  God,  are 
mIm  oif  iIh^  same  person  and  office  ;  they  are  not  perfidctly  aynony* 
tHMk  The  tide  CAriiC,  which  refers  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
aiwrili*^"ig  a  man  who  was  introduced  into  office  as  a  priest  or  king, 
^MK'iiMt  that  Joeus  was  mvested  with  the  office  of  Saviour.  The 
vik^  liU^%  ^*M  ^f*  (hd^  exhibits  the  same  exalted  personage,  as 
sm  I  Im^j:  in  the  nearest  relation  to  God ;  as  having  a  perfect  filial 
UMi^vr;  adt  boii>^  the  object  of  God's  complacency,  and  heir 
a^  W  ktti^xitt*  But  notwithstanding  tiiis  difference  of  origpial 
S^fadk«tKM\«  ih^  iw\>  phnii^es  may  be  used,  and  evidently  are  used 
^^v^Mi.^^  a»  tidtv^  of  the  same  office.  In  the  same  way, 
w  vNJuksi  the  Kovloomer,  the  King  of  Israel;  the  great 
Hj^  IVh^»^«  th^  Saviour,  the  Deliverer ;  which  are  all  titles  of 
^  WM^  vriumot^r  ami  office,  and  may  be  used  mterchangeably, 
iIk?a  ai>^  ttol  sirietly  synonymous. 
IW^b^  Aidwced  several  texts  to  prove  that  the  phrase.  Son  of 
idt.  a  Mk^  WT  the  character  and  office  of  Jesus,  considered  as 
SK  ^sbM^iMr ;  ihal  it  is,  very  frequently  at  least,  of  omilar  im- 
*,^^  %M  «^  vViM^  so  that  the  two  titles  may  be  used  inte^ 
X  I  jAmM  MKlearor  to  show,  that  Ms  interpretation  best 

of  Scripture  which  relate  to  the 
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The  bet  that  the  Redeemer  was  spoken  of  as  being  the  Son  of 
God,  before  he  came  into  the  wcnrld,  is  no  objection  against  the 
new  above  giea.  For  he  was  really  appointed  to  the  office  of  a 
Sayioor  kog  before  his  advent,  and  men  were  pardoned  and  saved 
9a  tiie  groand  <^  the  atonement  which  was  afterward  to  be  made. 
He  was  set  forth  as  the  CfhrUt^  the  anavnied  One^  the  Priest,  the 
Messiah,  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin;  and  was  spoken  of  mono  cnr  the 
ether  of  these  characters  much  more  firequently,  than  in  the  char- 
aoter  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d.  But  it  was  all  in  the  waj  of  anHei- 
fKtfion,— -speaking  of  what  would  be,  as  though  it  ahready  existed. 
According  to  this  principle,  the  person  referred  to  was,  from  the 
beginning,  the  Christy  the  San  of  Ood,  the  Redeemer,  and  began 
to  execute  his  great  office,  though  he  was  not  in  fact  invested 
with  all  that  appertained  to  it,  before  his  incarnation.  He  was 
indeed  held  forth  as  the  Son  of  Q-od;  and  he  was  also  held  forth 
as  ike  Chriitf  and  SkUoh  or  the  sent;  and  the  first  mi^t  be 
tj7  way  of  anticipation,  as  weU  as  the  others.  In  Ps.  2:  7,  it  is 
said,  *^  I  will  declare  the  decree ;  the  Lord  hath  sud  unto  me, 
Shou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  That  tiie 
event  here  dgnified  was  then  future,  is  evident  from  those  pas- 
sagss  in  the  New  Testament,  where  tiiis  prophetic  declaration  is 
qpoken  of  as  frdfilled  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 

The  two  expressions  in  this  prediction,  ^'  Thou  art  my  S(m,"  — - 
and  ^^I  have  begotten  thee,"  are  doubtiess  to  be  understood  as 
a  parallelism.  They  are  different  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing, 
and  equally  metaphorical.  Thus  Paul  calls  Onesimus  his  son, 
whom  he  had  begotten  in  his  bonds,  and  who  was  of  his  own 
bowels;— three  ways  of  expressing  his  endearing  relation  to 
Qnedmus.  The  declaration  of  (xod  the  Father  to  the  Messiah, 
^  !Dioa  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  evidently 
indiftatfw  the  high  office  of  Christ ;  his  being  appointed  and  eonee' 
erated  ae  a  Saviour ;  the  time  of  his  induetion  into  office^  and 
He  endearing  relation  which  he  sustained  to  the  Father.  The 
daim  of  a  Son  as  heir  to  an  inheritance,  seems  to  be  particularly 
signified.  For  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  Christ's  Son- 
ship,  his  inheritance  is  brought  into  view.     '^  Thou  art  my  Son,. 
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iliiB  day  hate  I  begotten  tiiee.    Ask  of  me,  and  I  riiaD  gire 
tiiee  ifae  heathen  for  thine  inheritanoe." 

There  are  two  particnlar  paesagea  in  the  New  Teetammt,  in 
iriiich  eyente  are  spoken  of  as  an  acoomplishment  of  tlui  remaririir 
ble  prediction.  Luke  1:  85.  ^  The  Angel  answered  and  said  ato 
her.  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  tiiiee,  and  tbe  power  of  Hm 
fairest  shall  oyershadow  thee ;  therefore  also  that  hK^fliiiig  wUA 
diaD  be  bom  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Sen  cf  Chd.**  Ada  18: 
88.  ^'  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children, in  thathe 
hath  rabed  up  Jesus  agam ;  as  it  is  also  written  in  the 
FBahn,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee." 

These  two  passages,  and  the  passage  in  the  second  Psaim, 
be  80  understood  as  to  be  consistent  with  each  other.  Let  us  aeo 
then  what  interpretation  is  to  be  given  to  the  passage  in  the  seooad 
|Ptalm.  Does  that  text  suggest  the  idea  of  a  literal  generaUtm  be^ 
fore  the  world  was  ?  This  would  be  inconsistent  with  both 
here  quoted  from  the  New  Testament.  For  the  <mly  generation 
ferred  to  in  the  first,  is  that  of  the  child  who  was  to  be  bom  of 
Mary ;  and  that  which  is  referred  to  in  the  other,  is  the  resurreb* 
tion  of  Christ  from  the  dead. 

Again.  Does  the  passage  quoted  firom  Luke  signify,  that  tin 
fact,  by  itself  considered,  that  Jesus  was  miraculously  cmicehred 
by  the  Virpn  Mary,  is  the  great  event  which  fulfilled  the  predio- 
tion  in  the  second  Psalm,  and  that  it  was  this  event  merely,  whkdi 
ccmstituted  Jesus  the  Son  of  Grod  ?  To  this  suppoeitaon  I  have 
serious  objections. 

One  objection  is,  that  such  a  sense  of  the  prediction,  thong^  it 
may  seem  to  agree  with  the  passage  token  by  itself,  cannot  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  other,  where  the  prediction  is  declared  to 
have  been  fulfilled  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  fix)m  the  dead, 
and  his  being  thus  publicly  designated  to  the  oflSce  of  a  Saviour. 

Another  and  still  stronger  objection  is,  that  there  is  not  the  least 
teaaon  to  think,  tlmt  the  simple  belief  of  Christ's  miraculous  ciHieep- 
tion  was  ever  made  the  grand  term  of  salvation.  Can  it  be  Ma 
•oH  of  sonship  that  is  represented  to  be  so  important  ?  Was  it 
tkk  that  Jesus  labored  to  prove  by  his  nnracles  ?    Was  it  this  that 
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Hm  apoBfles,  m  ibeir  pieftdiiiig,  eadearoRd  by  Tuiooi 
to  eTinee  to  immtind  in  order  to  didr  alr^don  !  WLeii  coDTezti 
to  Clunstuyut J  dechred  their  belief  dial  Jesus  wi5  the  Son  of  God, 
QiB  we  sajqpoee  that  thej  meant  meielj  to  declare  their  belief  ite 
A$  wa$  bam  qfa  virgbut  ^  Donbtieas,''  savs  Dr.  Watts,  ^  many  a 
poor  creature  mi^t  become  a  true  believer  in  Guist  nhen  be  vas 
qmearth  by.  the  a^t  of  his  miracleR,  and  hearing  lus  doctnoe^ 
mflioat  the  knowledge  of  this  particular  circmnstance  of  his  baiL 
And  doubtleas  many  a  one  was  conyerted  by  the  apostles,  without 
aoj  notice  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  Christ ;  for  we  scarcelyfind 
BO  much  as  the  mention  of  it  in  their  preaching  or  writings.*' 

.Again.     The  whole  reasming  in  J<^  10th  would,  npon  tUi 
foiciple,  appear  insignificant.     Jesos  called  God  his  Fadier,  thai 
a^iie  called  himself  the  Son  of  God,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  imply 
thai  he  was  Chd — one  with  the  Father.     In  consequence  of  hii 
llihrmg  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  this  high  sense,  they  charged  him 
viih  blasphemy.     But  this  is  utterly  unintelligible  on  the  sui^Mi* 
tion,  that  Christ's  Sonship  consisted  merely  in  his  minurulous  coD0ep> 
tion.     The  same  may  be  «ud  of  the  conrersatkm  which  the  Higjb 
Priest  had  with  Jesos.     He  asked  him  whether  he  was  the  Son  of 
Qod.      It  is  hardly  supposable  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  the 
psculiar  circumstances  of  Christ's  conception.     It  could  hare  been 
vith  no  reference  to  those  circumstances,  yea,  it  must  have  been 
independently  of  them,  that  he  put  the  question.     And  yet  Jesus 
lofwered  the  question  as  though  its  meaning  was  very  plain.     And 
plain  it  doubtless  was  to  all  who  had  read  the  prophets,  and  who 
vnderstood  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  professed  to  be  the  Messiah 
fiwetold  by  them. 

finally.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  this  kind  of  sonsh^, 
iihich,  by  itself,  would  distinguish  Christ  so  highly  above  ail  other 
men  and  all  created  beings,  as  the  Son  of  God  is  distinguished. 
In  those  parts  of  Scripture,  where  the  exalted  character  of  the 
Sm  of  God  is  most  particulariy  set  forth,  we  find  no  apparent 
reference  to  the  manner  of  his  conception ;  indeed  there  is  no 
xafiurence  to  it  in  any  place,  except  where  the  prophet  predicts 
and  the  Evangelist  relates  the  event. 
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HaviDg  found  tiiat  the  inteipretatkmy  abore  mentioned,  eaanot 
be  admitted,  let  us  see  now  whether  there  is  any  objeetikm  against 
ilie  one  which  is  here  proposed. 

The  phrase,  San  of  €hd,  is  generally  ap|died  to  ChiJst  as  a  tiflf 
qf  afflee.  When  the  writers  of  flie  New  Testament  assert  Ibal 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Son  of  Ood,  iheir  meaning  is,  tiiat  he  is 
Ab  Mesiiahj  —  the  Saviour  foretold  by  the  prophets,  — -  the  exalted 
personage  who,  according  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
was  to  possess  the  highest  dignity,  —  to  stand  in  the  most  endear* 
ing  relation  to  Ood,  —  to  be  the  object  of  lus  special  lote  and  &VQr, 
and  to  inherit  his  kingdom. 

When  Jesus  came  mto  the  world,  the  grand  inquiry  was,  ^  Is 
this  he  that  should  come?"  Is  this  the  Ckrutf  This  was  llie 
question.  Accordingly,  we  shall  perceive,  that  every  ciroumstaaoe 
of  his  life  which  lEulfilled  any  prediction  of  the  prophets,— evarf^ 
thing  essential  to  his  Messiahship,  was  2^  proof  that  he  was  the  Sim 
of  Chd — was  an  exhibition  of  him  in  that  character. 

Take  now  the  passage  in  Luke.  ^^  Therefore  also  that  holy  thing 
which  shall  be  bom  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  Ood.** 
Why?  —  Why,  because  this  manner  of  his  birth  answered  to  that 
prediction  of  the  prophet :  "  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bear  a  son ;  and  his  name  shall  bo  called  Immanuel.'*  The  com- 
munication which  the  angel  makes  to  Mary  is,  that  by  the  power 
of  the  highest  she  should  conceive  and  bear  a  son ;  and  that  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  his  birth,  agreeing  so  exactly 
with  the  words  of  the  prophet,  he  should  be  called  the  Son  of  Ovdj 
tiiat  is,  should  be  known  by  this  infallible  sign  to  be  Immanud^  — 
to  be  the  Messiah,  —  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  So  Macenight  : 
^^  His  miraculous  conception  would  lead  men  to  acknowledge  and 
call  him  the  Son  of  Qod.^^ 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  any  other  circumstance  of 
Christ's  birth  or  life,  which  answered  to  any  inspired  prediction 
respecting  him,  and  thus  designated  him  as  the  Mesoah,  was  a 
reason  for  caUing  him  the  Son  of  God. 

But  this  passage  may  have  a  further  connection  with  the  s^mt 
of  prophecy.    It  was  foretold,  that  the  Messiah  should  be  the  seed 
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of  the  woman,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  of  David,  and  yet  that  he 
dMNild  be  withoat  am,  withont  moral  stain.  He  most  ihen  be  a 
hanan  oflEspring,  bat  not  in  the  usual  maimer.  If  not  a  hmnaa 
oAprin^,  he  could  not  answer  to  the  prophetic  description  of  the 
Messiah.  And  if  a  human  oflbpring  in  the  usual  manner,  he  could 
not,  without  a  departure  from  the  settled  constitution  of  bearen, 
atated  Bom.  t,  be  pure  from  sin.  Christ's  being  bam,  therefinre, 
and  bom  of  a  virgin^  was  in  conformity  with  the  design  and  soope 
of  the  predictions  which  respected  the  Messiah.  He  was  the  seed 
of  the  woman,  and  so  was  human.  Ho  was  conceived  throu^  a 
nuraculous  divine  agency,  and  so  was  free  from  the  stain  of  sin. 
In  this  view  also  his  conception  and  birth,  as  set  forth  by  ttie  An- 
gd,  was  a  proof  of  his  Messiahshipj  and  a  reason  for  his  being 
called  ike  Son  of  God.  ''  Therefore  that  holy  thing  which  shaU  be 
born  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God." 

Furthermore.  The  birth  of  Jesus  was  an  event  of  such  mo- 
ment, that  it  deserved  to  be  mentioned  by  way  of  eminence.  With- 
out ttie  assumption  of  human  nature,  he  could  not  fully  sustain  the 
office  and  actually  accomplish  the  work  of  Mediator.  What  he  did 
in  saving  sinners  before  his  incarnation,  was  on  the  (/round  of  the 
atonement,  which,  in  his  proper  and  complete  character  as  Mediator, 
he  was  afterwards  to  make.  His  birth  was  one  of  the  great  events 
which  introduced  him  into  his  office  as  Redeemer,  and  visibly  in- 
vested him  with  what  was  essential  to  that  office.  It  was  the  first 
mstanoe  of  his  humiliation ;  the  great  dispensation  in  which  ^Hhe 
word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us;"  the  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  himself,  as  the  Immanuel,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  An 
event  which  was  so  important  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  and 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  exhibited  him  to 
the  world  as  the  appointed  Mediator,  was  surely  a  sufficient  reason 
why  he  should  be  called  the  Son  of  God. 

Come  now  to  Acts.  13:  32,  33.  ''  And  we  declare  unto  you 
g^ad  tidings,  how  that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fii- 
Ihers,  Ood  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that 
he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again ;  as  it  is  also  written  in  the  second 
Ptelm,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."    Here 
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fhe  text  quoted  from  the  second  Psalm  is  referred  to,  as  being  a 
]n«diction  of  Christ's  resurrection ;  and  the  resurrection  is  spoken 
of,  as  a  fulfilment  of  it.  But  how  is  it  a  fulfihnent  ?  '^  Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee/'  Now  it  eannoi 
be  that  Gtxl  first  brought  Christ  into  the  relation  pt  a  Son  by 
raiting  him  from  the  dead  ;  for  he  had  often  declared  himself  to 
be  the  Son  of  (xod,  before  that  event,  and  had  been  declared  to 
be  80  by  the  Father.  But  the  resurrection,  having  been  so  par- 
ticularly foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  by  Christ  himself,  and 
having  thus  been  made  a  mark  of  his  Mesfiahship ;  it  is  dear 
that  when  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  he  declared  and  mani- 
fested him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  confirmed  all  the  claims  wluch 
he  had  before  made  to  that  character.  Thus  we  are  told.  Bom.  1: 
4,  that  ^^  Jesus  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  Grod  by  kU  retur- 
rectionfrom  the  deadJ*^  He  had  been  declared  to  be  the  Scm  of 
God  before,  by  his  miraculous  conception,  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
by  his  works,  and  by  the  manner  of  his  life  and  death.  But  his 
resurrection  was  a  new  and  powerful  proof.  The  Apostle  says, 
**  he  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power^  by  his 
resurrection."  In  this  view  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  as  truly 
a  reason  for  his  being  called  the  Son  of  God,  as  his  miraculous 
conception.  And  why  was  it  not  a  reason  of  the  same  nature  ? 
It  was  a  mark  of  his  mediatorial  character,  an  open  manifesta- 
tion of  hun  by  an  uifallible  sign,  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of 
the  worid. 

There  is  another  place,  Heb.  5:  5,  in  wliich  the  words  in  Ps.  2: 
7,  are  expressly  referred  to.  "  So  also  Christ  glorified  not  him- 
self to  be  made  an  High  Priest ;  but  he  that  said  mito  him.  Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  That  is,  Christ  did 
not  by  his  own  authority  make  himself  High  Priest,  or  assume  the 
honor  of  tlie  Priesthood ;  but  God  the  Fatlier  set  him  apart  to 
that  office,  according  as  he  said,  "  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee."  God's  begetting  his  Son,  and  owning 
him  as  such,  seems  to  be  mentioned  as  a  prophetic  representation 
of  his  making  Christ  a  High  Priest.  His  being  High  Priest  and 
being  the  Son  of  God  ap|>ear  to  be  mentioned  by  tiie  writei^  to 
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flie  Hebrews,  as  the  same  ihing.  If  taken  otherwise,  where  is 
ihe  pertinency  of  the  qnotation  from  the  second  Psahn  ?  Those 
who  understand  that  passage  in  a  different  way  must,  I  think, 
find  it  difficult  to  see  how  the  inspired  writer  confirms  the  Priest- 
hood of  Christ,  or  proves  that  he  was  called  of  God  to  that  office 
by  such  a  quotation.  You  will  observe  that  the  same  subject 
18  continued  in  the  next  verse,  Heb.  5:  6,  and  another  quotation 
made  from  the  Old  Testament  confirmatory  of  the  Priesthood  of 
Christ. 

In  conclusicm,  let  me  remind  you,  that  I  have  been  speaking 
of  what  is  the  frequent^  and  as  I  think  the  geMral  use  of  the 
title,  '^  the  Son  of  Grod,"  m  the  New  Testament.  But  I  would 
express  myself  with  becoming  modesty  and  diffidence  on  a  sub- 
ject, on  which  I  differ  somewhat  from  so  many  great  and  good 
men.  I  am  however  far  frt)m  opposing  those  authors,  who  give 
the  highest  sense  to  the  title.  Son  of  Ghd^  as  employed  in  several 
texts,  particularly  John  1:  14,  and  10:  30,  and  perhaps  Bom. 
1:  8,  4.  In  these  and  some  other  places,  where  the  Saviour  is 
called  the  Son  of  (xod,  there  is  doubtless  a  reference  to  his  divine 
nature,  and  his  eternal  relation  to  the  Father,  as  the  second  per- 
son in  the  Trinity.  And  there  is  generally,  I  think,  the  same 
high  reference,  when  he  is  called  the  Clirist^  the  SavioitTj  the 
Mes9iah.  Indeed  it  is  evident,  that  we  cannot  give  to  our  Re- 
deemer any  of  the  peculiar  titles  which  he  bears,  without  an  im- 
plied reference  to  his  Deity ;  in  other  words,  without  an  implied 
reference  to  what  the  Scriptures  so  plainly  represent  him  to  be, 
fliat  is,  ^^  the  Word,  that  was  in  the  beginning  tpith  Oadj  and  was 
ChcT* — "  God  over  all."  Still  the  proposition  I  have  endeavo^ 
ed  to  maint>ain  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  found  to  be  true,— 
fliat  the  sacred  writers  generally  use  the  title  Son  of  Chd  to  de- 
signate the  Ckristj  the  Mediator,  the  incarnate  Word,  the  Saviour 
of  ttie  world.  And  when  Christians  address  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  prayer,  and  say.  Son  of  God,  have  mercy  upon  ut, 
they  regard  him  as  Ghd  manifest  in  the  flesh — as  the  Re- 
deemer, who  died  for  them  and  rose  again,  and  is  exalted  to  ^ve 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins.    Ask  them,  is  the  Son  of  God 
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dmmt  Does  he  possess  eternal  perfeetioa  ?  They  win  answer, 
yst.  — Ask  them,  is  the  Son  of  Ood  human  too  ?  Tbej  w31  an- 
swer, yet;  he  i$  ditrine  and  humanj — ^'  Ood  and  Man  m  one  per- 
son forerer.''  Preckms  tmth !  Glorious  mjsteiy !  May  it  dwell 
m  our  hearts,  and  be  eyennore  the  sabjeot  of  our  gratefol  and 
defoat  oontemplation ! 


LECTURE    XXXI. 


DIVINITY  AND  PERSONALITY   OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

OtJR  present  subject  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And 
Iiere  we  must  attend  particularly  to  these  two  inquiries :  1.  TF%e^ 
«r  the  Scriptures  teach  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  2.  Whe£k- 
er  they  teach  his  distinct  personality. 

The  circumstance,  that  the  evidence  proving  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  not  so  copious  and  multiform,  as  that  which  proves 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  can  properly  have  no  influence  upon  our 
fidth.  For  neither  the  certainty  nor  the  importance  of  any  doc- 
trine can  be  determined  by  the  number  of  places  in  which  it  is 
taught.  It  is  well  known  that  some  doctrines,  considered  by  all 
Christians  as  of  essential  consequence  in  religion,  are  taught  in 
veiy  few  passages.  The  proper  question  respecting  any  doctrine 
18,  whether  it  is  directly  taught,  or  plainly  implied,  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  what  is  the  practical  use  which  wo  are  required 
to  make  of  it. 

Do  the  Scriptures  then  teach  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  partaker 
of  the  same  divine  nature  with  the  Father  ?  This  question  must 
be  answered  in  the  affirmativ*e,  because  the  Scriptures  attribute  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  those  perfections,  oflSces,  works  and  honors,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  Supreme  Being.  According  to  the  represen- 
tations of  the  word  of  Grod,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Sanctifier, 
Guide  and  Comforter  of  all  good  men.  He  inspired  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  and  enabled  them  to  predict  future  events,  and  to 
perform  miraculous  works.  He  is  associated  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  in  the  form  of  Christian  Baptism,  and  so  must  be  con- 
adered  as  the  object  of  the  same  religious  honor  with  them  in 
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that  divine  ordinance.  He  is  also  associated  with  them  in  die 
benediction  2  Cor.  18:  14,  in  which  divine  blessingB  are  implorod 
firom  him,  as  well  as  from  them.  All  these  representatjooa  implj, 
that  the  Holj  Spirit  is  possessed  of  divine  perfection.  For  how 
can  one,  who  has  not  infinite  knowledge,  power  and  goodnoti, 
inspire  prophets  and  apostles,  and  enable  them  to  work  miracki 
and  foretell  future  events  ?  How  can  he  sanctifj  and  oomSoii  all 
the  saints,  and  be  associated  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  a 
solemn  Christian  institution,  and  in  prayer  ? 

As  the  particular  texts  of  Scripture  on  which  the  argument  for 
the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  rests,  are  so  familiar  to  yon,  and 
as  the  method  of  reasoning  from  them  is  so  similar  to  that  which  I 
have  used,  to  prove  the  Deity  of  Christ,  I  have  thought  it  unne- 
cessary either  formally  to  quote  them  in  this  place,  or  to  sabjoin 
any  particular  remarks  upon  them. 

Our  second  inquiry  is  entitled  to  a  more  particular  considera* 
tion.  There  are  few  at  the  present  day,  who  do  not  admit  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be,  in  some  sense,  truly  divine.  The  opinion  which 
we  are  most  frequently  called  to  controvert  on  this  subject  is,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  though  often  spoken  of,  as  if  ho  were  a  person, 
is  not  so  literally  and  truly,  but  must  be  considered  as  the  power, 
energy,  or  operation  of  God ;  and  that  the  texts,  which  represent 
him  as  a  person,  are  to  be  imderstood  as  examples  of  rhetorical 
perscmifioOtion. 

With  reference  to  this  sentiment,  I  shall  make  only  two  pointa 
of  inquiry :  1.  Whether  personal  properties,  relations  and  acts  are 
really  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit;  2.  How  the  texts  which  do 
tiiis  are  to  be  understood. 

Of  all  the  passages  which  teach  us  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  those  in  John  14, 15,  and  16,  are  the  most  particu- 
lar. — -  '<  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  ^ve  you  another 
Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever."  —  "But  the 
Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things  and  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  — "  But  when 
the  Comforter  is  comei  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  firam  ibt 
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Fa&er,  even  the  Sprit  of  tnith  which  proceedeth  firom  the  Father, 
he  shall  testify  of  me." — '' Neyertheless  I  tell  you  the  truth; 
it  k  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send 
Urn  onto  you.  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  convince  the  world 
of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment."  — ''  When  he,  the 
Bfnrit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth,  for  he 
flhall  hot  speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall 
he  speak  ;  and  he  will  show  you  thmgs  to  come.  He  shall  glorify 
me ;  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you." 
Now  do  these  passages  ascribe  personal  attributes,  relations  and 
aets  to  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Some  Trinitarian  writers  have  argued 
from  the  use  of  the  pronoun  Imwoq  here  applied  to  the  Spirit. 
But  the  argument  is  plainly  inconclusive.  This  word,  which  is  of 
the  masculine  gender,  relates  to  the  masculine  noun  nof^oMlqitoQ. 
If  the  Spirit  is  called  naqinhitoii^  it  is  a  matter  of  course  tiiat  the 
masculine  pronoun  should  be  used  in  reference  to  him.  It  does 
indeed  appear  rather  fovorable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  personality 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  is  called  o  naQwdjjftog^  the  Comforter, 
or  Advocate ;  because  this,  in  its  common  use,  is  a  personal  appel- 
hiion.  But  here  the  argument  stops.  There  is  no  reason  to 
dii&k  that  ihe  masculine  pronoun  would  have  been  used  in  re&r- 
enoe  to  sftv/MCy  the  Spirit,  had  not  a  masculine  noun  been  first 
introduced,  with  which  the  pronoun  could  agree  in  gender.  Con- 
ttdering  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language,  which  applies  words 
of  different  genders  so  indiscriminately,  we  must  look  upon  any 
argument  derived  merely  from  the  gender  of  the  noun,  or  pronoun, 
as  unsatis&ctoiy.  Indeed  if  the  use  of  the  masculine  gender  is 
here  made  an  argument  for  the  personality  of  the  Holy  S|urit ; 
die  use  of  the  neuter  gender  in  the  word  npevfut,  and  in  the  pro- 
BOODB  and  adjectives  agreeing  with  it,  may  with  equal  reason  be 
made  an  argument  against  it. 

But  without  any  reliance  on  such  an  argument  as  this,  there  is 
Mtis&etory  evidence  from  the  passages  now  before  us,  of  the 
froper  personality  of  the  Hdy  Spirit. 

Obserfo  the  appellation,  the  Chnfforier^  or  AdvoeaUj 
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Eph.  4:  30.  Christians  are  charged  not  to  grieve  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  in  Acts  7:  51,  sinners  are  accused  of  resuting  him. 
IBoth  passages  naturally  imply  his  personality. 

The  most  specious  objection  agsunst  the  argument  derived  from 
"the  above  cited  texts  is,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  examples 
4Df  that  bold  personification,  with  which  the  Eastern  style  abounds. 
Our  next  inquiry  therefore  is,  whether  the  texts,  which  thus  attri- 
Tmte  personal  properties,  acts  and  relations  to  the  Holy  Qhost,  are 
to  be  understood  in  a  literal  or  in  a  figurative  sense  ? 

^'  It  would  be  both  uncandid  and  foolish,"  says  an  excellent 
writer,  ^'  to  deny  the  existence,  or  to  question  the  frequency  of 
that  figure  of  speech,  called  personification ;  according  to  which 
penonal  characters  are  ascribed  to  powers  and  attributes,  as  well 
as  to  other  objects  which  are  known  to  possess  distinct  personality, 
or  conscious  existence.  Wisdom,  righteousness,  charity,  sin,  and 
death  are  thus  personified.  But  in  such  cases,  who  is  ever  in 
danger  of  being  misled  ?  Language  of  this  kind  occurs  chiefly  in 
poetry,  or  in  such  composition  as  admits  the  idd  of  poetical  embet 
Ediment.  If  it  were  only  in  such  composition  as  this,  that  the  as- 
cription of  personal  properties  and  acts  to  the  Holy  Spirit  were  to 
be  found, — or  if  in  plainer  composition  it  were  uniformly  other- 
wise ;  the  objection  would  have  force.  But  the  fact  is  far  different. 
Hie  ascription  of  personal  characters  and  operations  to  the  Spirit 
of  God  18  to  be  found,  not  in  the  language  of  poetry  and  impas- 
aoiied  eloquence  merely,  but  in  the  plainest  prose ;  in  the  language 
of  historical  narration ;  of  simple  familiar  instruction ;  and  of  laws 
aod  eauti<Hi8,  promises  and  grants ;  in  which  precision  is  the  first 
and  most  essential  requisite.  What  then  are  we  to  make  of  a  book 
whioh,  on  the  principle  of  the  objection,  requires  for  its  just  ex- 
planation that  laws  and  promises,  and  the  various  descriptions  of 
historical  and  didactic  composition,  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
canons,  as  are  applied  to  poetry  and  eloquence  ?" 
^'  We  are  also  to  recollect  that  while,  with  regard  to  the  Holy 
the  ordinary,  current  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures  is  framed 
on  the  supposition  of  his  personality ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  anything  else,  which  is  not  a  person.     In  other  casesp  the 
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mitable  name  could  he  be  pointed  oat,  than  bj  that  which  had 
fceen  employed  to  denote  his  peculiar  office  and  work  ? 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject  which  is  equally  con* 
finmed  to  general  usage,  and  which  I  think  in  this  case  more  pro- 
1)aUe,  namely ;  that  the  phrase,  Holy  Spirit,  primarily  signifies  the 
^eraem,  or  Agenty  and  thence  comes  to  denote  his  operation  or 
agency.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  must  always  be  regarded, 
xn  order  to  determine  which  sense  the  phrase  is  intended  to  convey. 
3!for  will  it  be  anything  strange,  if  in  some  passages,  the  circum- 
should  be  such,  that  either  of  the  two  senses  would  be  pro- 
;  so  that  we  should  be  unable  to  determine  clearly  which  of 
"them  is  particularly  intended.  The  agency  or  influence  may  be 
aiieant,  or  the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  respect  to  his  agency. 
TTo  a  man  who  holds  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Qhoet, 
"ihieBe  two  senses  would,  in  some  cases,  come  to  the  same  thing. 

I  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  Lectures  of  the  late 
George  EQll,  D.  D.,  as  strikingly  coincident  with  the  views  above 
set  forth,  and  corroborative  of  the  conclusion  which  I  have  adopted. 
He  says :  "  If  there  are  passages  in  wliich  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
dearly  and  unequivocally  described  as  a  person,  then  however 
nomerous  the  passages  may  bo,  in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  appears 
to  be  a  phrase  meaning  <^fts  and  powers  communicated  to  men, 
tfaiB  does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  the  cWdence  of  the  personaliiy 
d  the  Spirit ;  because  it  is  a  most  natural  and  intelligible  figure, 
to  express  the  gifts  and  powers  by  the  name  of  that  person,  who  is 
represented  as  the  distributor  of  them.  The  true  method  of  stating 
Ae  question  is,  not  whether  it  be  possible  to  interpret  a  great  num- 
ber of  passages  that  speak  of  the  Spirit  of  God  without  being 
obliged  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  distmct  person  to  whom  this 
name  is  gjven,  but  whether  there  are  not  9omepa9sage%^  from  which 
Uie  personality  of  the  Spirit  may  be  clearly  ascertained." 

'^  There  are  two  passages  of  this  last  kind,  to  which  I  would 
direct  your  attention.  The  first  is,  the  long  discourse  of  our 
Lord,  ch.  14,  15,  and  16,  of  John's  Gospel,  where  in  promising 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  apostles,  he  describes  him  as  a  person,  who 
was  to  be  sent  and  to  come,  who  hears  and  speaks,  and  reproves 
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Vki  }assr2aXi :  «  \  pcRoa  •S&renc  firom  Jesos,  beeme  ho  WM 
«>  -."^rmie  4r^r  J«!«»  i-fcarGed :  bccaose  he  w  to  be  sent  bj 
Gktsc  %  :«o*L7«  .*€  Chrac  aol  lo  ^kinn'  Chrirt;  —  as  a  prnon 
aflfe::«cs  mm  ±<  FM&er.  becaoae  he  wm  to  be  sent  bj  tfie  Fadier, 
ii»i  b«cuae  »  w  »:«  k>  sr«sk  of  hnDselC  but  to  speak  wbat  he 
abxxid  hear.  Th**  «eco&i  p^asaze  is  a  discwuse  of  the  Apoatte 
I^sL  1  C^r.  If:  1 — lin  v^ere  speakbg  of  die  dheraitiea  of 
sprnoal  rib?. '-«  rerr»ens  eiem  ayi  uztier  die  adnniuBtralioii  of 
one  xirJL.  Iz  is  inpt^gfrle  to  o^ciceiTe  words,  which  can  maik 
i»?re  ssr?uj  ^caz:  t.  11  •i.:««^  tha:  cbere  »  a  permmj  who  is  Ifaa 
anck?r  *^  aH  5riri:cal  ^xfs,  and  who  dktribotca  them  aooordfiif 
to  hi»  dfiscreQi.xi." 

*'  Yoa  wiZ  m««:  wi:h  manj  ocher  pa^aues  which  show,  Aat  Ifaa 
ap^xfcles  c«Mi5:'V:re*i  ;h«  S^irt  as  a  persk>a ;  and  to  die  inferBnoi 
obvi.>as!T  «a^:?»5:ed  br  ail  die?e  uaasa^es,  too  are  to  add  flis 
general  c?&«i«ieradoa.  cha:  a$  che  prDgopopceia,  to  wUeh  die  Sooin* 
lazis  hare  reT>?ar^  in  orier  co  evade  xhe  evidence  of  die  penon- 
aEtr  of  the  Sriric.  appears  to  be  f?rce<i  azi*!  nnnataral  when  it  m 
applied  to  the  La^  '.tsoyjrje  reoorie'i  bj  Jvha:  so  the  supposition 
of  anv  such  rr.xsoivpi.ieia  Vi::^  ::ier»?  in:en  ie»l.  U  rendered  incre^ 
ible.  br  our  L>rA's  intr.duo::;^  afier  tha:  'iisourse,  the  Holj 
Gh'^st  in  the  C.-^rm  of  Bavd?m,  a:.-i  irjos  coiiK-iamj:  the  Holv  Ghost 
whom  he  had  desor:?:»ed  as  a  pers.-n.  wi:h  :ho  Farher  and  the  Son, 
who  are  eertainlv  known  ti>  bo  r'^xsm?.  Paere  is  in  all  this  a 
cou'.Liiied  train  of  arjriiment,  *>  much  fitte-i  to  impress  our  minda 
with  a  conviction  of  the  persoualitv  of  the  Holv  Spirit,  that  if  the 
Soci::ian  system  on  this  subject  be  true,  it  will  be  hard  to  fix  upon 
anv  inference  from  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  which  our  minds 
may  ?ately  ac«|uiesce." 

'•  Your  business  in  studying  the  controversy  concerning  die  Spirit 
is,  to  examine,  whether  this  figure  of  speech  which  is  natural  in 
some  passages,  can  be  admitted  as  the  explication  of  all ;  or 
whether  the  impropriety  of  attempting  to  introduce  it  into  some 
places  where  the  Spirit  is  described,  be  not  so  glaring,  as  to  leaye 
a  conviction  upon  the  mind  of  every  candid  inquirer  that  die 
Scriptures  reveal  to  us  a  third  person,  whose  agency  is  exerted  in 
aocomidishiiig  the  purposes  of  the  gospel." 
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Those  who  wish,  to  discuss  this  subject  more  fiillj  and  inquire 
into  the  sense  of  the  words,  Spirit  of  God,  or  Holj  Spirit,  in  par- 
ticnlar  texts,  will  be  assisted  by  consulting  Schleusner  on  the  word 
wpwfuif  SCddletoQ  on  the  Greek  article,  Owen  on  the  Spirit, 
I>wi^t'8  Sermons,  with  Ej[iapp's  and  Dick's  Theology. 

I  shall  close  this  Lecture  with  two  remarks.     The  first  relates 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  inspired  writers  attribute  particular 
*^f0rks  to  the  Spirit ;  for  example,  the  work  of  enlightening  the 
mind,  and  sanctifying  the  heart.     Those  who  have  attentively  read 
"Che  Scriptures  must  have  observed  that,  in  some  passages,  this 
'^mmk  is  attributed  to  God  the  Father ;  as  in  John  17:  17.  ^^Sane^ 
^(fy  them  through  thy  truth."    In  some  passages,  this  same  work 
Ss  attributed  to  Christ.    ^^  He  came  to  redeem  his  people  from  all 
imquity,  and  to  purift/  them  to  himself; "  while  in  other  passages 
^fluB  work  is  directly  attributed  to  the  Sbly  Spirit     This  shows 
ihe  mistake  of  supposing,  as  some  have  done,  that  to  each  of  the 
Baered  Three  certm  works  are  to  be  exclusiveli/  attributed.   What 
seems  to  me  the  Scripture  doctrine  is,  that  divine  works  generally 
belong  in  common  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  yet  that  there  are  official  works,  as  we  may  call  them,  which 
belong,  not  exclusively  indeed,  but  in  a  special  manner^  to  one  of 
flie  Three.     O-odj  absolutely  considered,  sanctifies ;  —  the  Father 
sanctifies ;  —  the   San  sanctifies  ;  —  but  the  work  belongs  in  a 
peculiar  sense  to  the  Soli/  Spirit.     He  does  it,  we  may  say,  offir 
eidBy.    It  is  indeed  impossible  for  us  clearly  and  fully  to  compre- 
hend this  peculiarity  of  sense  in  which  the  work  belongs  to  the 
Spirit.     But  it  is  apparent  from  Scripture,  that  tli(pre  is  such  a 
peculiarity ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  is  of  such  a 
nature,  as  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  distinction,  whatever  that 
distinction  may  be,  between  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
l^pirit. 

I  said,  divine  works  in  general  are  attributed  to  each  of  the 
Sacred  Three.  There  is  one  important  exception.  The  work  of 
making  atonement  for  sin,  and  all  that  Christ  did  in  his  human 
nature,  belonged  to  him  exclimvdy.  Neither  the  Father  nor  the 
Holy  Spirit  could  obey  or  suflfer  for  sinners.  This  work  could  be 
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?   ris  x!iT  ^rrmrr. 


n  ft  imraeL  -ne^.  ike  doctrme  of 

"Sn-wram^   ^A'r*  isK^  A.      And  tfaoie 

nstss  'om  sucT  r«z£-  ctmSagm  most 
n-  1/  T«  tat^JL^   t  >=Trc3r»  u  r^riri  ^  »  Hfllj  Spiril, 
s&i  a.-sc  fbiL~  9e-."zr^  i   ii-3isti''^»s  iii*  5iai!C=p^LX  Ckd  etNnfbrting 

."  -s^tit-r  i«r^  He  ':i-ni:ir!«^.  ^ar  ▼=  re  !»:▼  aexiuBg  of  tte 
nyaKn^  .^"L  fn-.-frrc  :-  iie'.ic*  t  ±f  rf^^iiax.  ^ach  he  Bakn 
zf  iira*ii"  ■**•  i::?  "Wf  rt5  ioji  :  '  ij*  ▼■  rL      *^*  •*'«  dien  orfy  to 

li  "rij?  ^-  7.11  l»*.Ln-  ?  ir  fcr  ~:t^  :r*KCa  r;mciiv  extendi, 

i»i  f:L"/:-jt.  >?  :  re^^j.:t  f  l:  :--:~il^  iz  :  -  >zr  i-r>r5.  Here 
ftZ  2*  7-^z  1.1  i  i:*.--:^  .:  T*  ~  :  ^>i  :  "£i:^  b  t  T-ra  shall 
r-ri^i  *:::•:  1"  •-  ^7  j-.t  z.  -  -.-  i;-  1:  .- .i:;ci:Ls:?.cs:*  C-rnader 
•ii-i  T  ri.  i.-.  'ii-L^j.:-:-  —  .^  z\:z  ■-  :  ?^.  fii.'ii.'ir.m.  diTine 
siTO.r:  iz''.  :•  ziJ  rr.  Lii  :r:-;i.-ir  1  :  :  v.  "^::!i  ::*  i.'ry ;  and 
ii'fi    :•  rf.i^r  u-  ;i    "  >■ :~:   ;>  ::i    A-zil-z'.Tf  A^vri:.  who  pep- 

«  *  — ^  mm  m  •  •      • 

^i  n. -. A-—  r   ..  — .   ..  .    i-.-. ..  _*  ir-1  i.»w~  ^nwmeiiiB. 

ZTzi  >:T.'Tzn<  :i.ik:   i—  iz.'-_  if  5:..- .i:.j  :r.  .'rrtain  relations 

Wjuli  V  -:  r:.;T  v-w  v  -.:  sLill  i:.:':l^L'r!.:'.T -rsv  i.t  the  Holv 
5riH*  .  Prij  f  r  r.ir-£;:i:::-::  f  :-e:ir:.  f  r  :ne  :'ii:raiaa::on  of  the 
Tinirr*:^^.  ::-^^.  :":r  'vr. -vr,  r.a^:.  ::r.j:s  .Jf/rlr.j.  mrekness.  fiutfa, 
ani  all  ::.e  '':mr..\':o5  •::'  Chrisn^n  h:'.i:;es?:  —  and  rrav  for  aU 
tiese,  wi:h  ^  o:-r.i:al  t%:l:of.  t:.:i:  :hev  ar^  :he  fhiit  of  the  Spirit, 
and  tha:  you  oar*  never  f^^sess  them,  uules?  they  are  produced  in 
you  by  his  a^e:K\v.  In  other  won!?,  pray  that  the  Holv  Spirit 
may  be  present  with  you.  and  that  these  excellent  graces  maj  be 
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wrought  in  joa  by  his  efficacious  iiifluence.  Do  you  wish  to  deter> 
mine  whether  you  have  the  Holy  Spirit  abiding  in  you  ?  Inquire 
then,  whether  you  possess  tinoae  holy  affections,  which  are  the  fitdt 
cf  flie  Spirit.  In  short,  you  will  hold  to  the  true  Scripture  doo- 
trine  on  tiiis  important  subject,  if  you  acknowledge  and  revere  the 
divine  gloiy  of  the  H(dy  Ghost ;  if  you  earnestly  desire  and  seek 
his  constant  influence,  and  thankfully  receive  the  precious  benefits 
which  it  is  the  object  of  his  mission  to  confer.  ^^  If  any  one, 
neglectful  of  these  benefits,  should  aspire  after  knowledge  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  intelligence ;  he  would  resemble  those  whO| 
aeg^tful  of  the  good  which  is  near  at  hand,  should  attempt  to 
wander  among  the  stars,  and  in  the  attempt  Ml  disgraoefiilly  to 
flie  ground." 


LECTURE    XXXII. 


TRINITARIAN  USB  OF  THB  WORD  PERSON. 

Both  before  and  since  the  Reformation,  the  word  permm  \m 
generally  been  applied  to  the  Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  found  equallj  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  creeds  aad 
systems.  But  in  consequence  of  the  objections  of  Socinians  aad 
other  opposing  sects,  some  who  profess  to  hold  the  ccmmKm  doe> 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  are  inclined  to  give  up  this  use  of  the  word; 
at  least  they  think  it  would  have  been  better,  if  the  w(»d  had 
never  been  introduced  in  connection  with  the  doctrine.  It  will 
therefore  be  evidently  proper  that  we  should  go  into  a  more  pt^ 
ticular  examination  of  the  subject  than  we  have  done,  and  should 
carefully  consider  the  principal  reasons  in  favor  of  that  use  of  tlie 
word  per%on^  which  has  been  common  among  Trinitarians,  and  ^ 
most  plausible  objections  against  it.  But  before  entering  directlj 
on  this  discussion,  I  shall  make  two  preliminary  remarks. 

1.  If  any  word  or  phrase,  which  is  not  used  by  the  sacred 
writers,  instead  of  expressmg  intelligibly  and  correctly  the  thing 
intended,  is  found  to  be  generally  the  occasion  of  error ;  it  is  ce^ 
tainly  best  either  at  once,  or  gradually,  to  lay  it  aside,  and  to 
substitute  in  its  place  some  other  word,  better  suited  to  the  end 
in  view.  For  why  should  we  be  pertinacious  in  retaining  a  wofd 
or  expression,  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  divine  authority,  and 
which  really  misleads  the  minds  of  men,  and  prevents  the  influ- 
ence of  the  truth  ? 

But  2.  It  should  be  kept  in  nund,  that  a  change  of  words  or 
phrases,  which  have  been  long  and  generally  used  by  Christians 
in  their  creeds,  in  their  doctrinal  and  practical  writings,  and  in 
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Aeir  conTersation  and  prajers,  is  generaQy  veiy  difBcult,  if  not 
impossible.  And  it  is  moreoyer  true,  that  a  change  of  such  a 
kind  is,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  likely  to  cause  division  and  strife, 
and  to  grieve  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  peace.  It  is  therefore 
better,  in  most  cases,  that,  the  words  which  have  been  long  sanc- 
tioned by  the  wisest  and  best  men,  and  which  have  become  fEUooil- 
iar  to  the  minds  of  common  Christians,  and  have  been  wrou^^t 
into  their  habits  of  thinking  and  devotion,  should  be  retained. 
If  they  have  occasioned  mistakes,  let  the  mistakes  be  corrected. 
If  they  have  not  been  well  understood,  let  them  be  carefully  ex- 
plained. If  they  have  been  used  too  freely,  or  with  an  excess  of 
meaning,  let  them  be  brought  back  to  their  just  limits.  If  they 
have  been  turned  into  an  occasion  of  metaphysical  disputation,  let 
it  be  shown  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  department  of  meta- 
physics, but  to  that  of  devotional  and  practical  truth.  In  short, 
instead  of  attemptmg  an  innovation  in  the  established  language 
ef  reli^us  discourse,  let  pains  be  taken,  whenever  the  case  le- 
fuireB,  to  bring  that  language  to  its  proper  use  ;  and  thus,  avoid- 
ing all  strife,  and  prejudice,  and  unprofitable  debate,  let  reli^oos 
teachers  labor  to  hold  forth  with  increasing  clearness  the  great 
tmllis  of  revelation,  and  to  give  them  greater  influence  over  the 
inindB  of  men. 

As  to  the  word  person ;  a  &ee  and  impartial  inquiry  will,  I 
fliink,  fully  satisfy  you,  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  against  its 
a]qplieati<m  to  each  of  the  Sacred  Three,  but  many  reasons  in  fa- 
vor of  such  application. 

It  is  sud  in  the  way  of  objection,  that  the  word  person  is  not 
vsed  in  Scripture  to  de»gnate  the  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  and 
that  we  have  no  right  to  add  to  the  language  of  the  inspired 
writers. 

Seply.  Those  who  make  this  objection  would  do  well  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  same  objection  does  not  lie  against  themselves, 
for  they  speak  fSsuniliarly  of  the  unity  or  oneness  of  Qod,  the  hur 
wumiijf  of  Christ,  his  inferiority  or  mihordxnatian  to  the  Father, 
and  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  when  none  of  these  terms  or  jdirases 
wt%  fMind  in  tiie  Soriptores.    Who  that  duly  conriders  the  anb- 

8«* 
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ject,  does  not  see,  that  it  would  be  impoemUe  to  speak  or  unto 
in  an  edifying  manner  respecting  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  or 
respecting  the  tmths  and  duties  of  Christianity,  wiQioat  unig 
many  words  and  phrases  which  are  not  used  by  the  sacred  pen* 
men? 

Suppose  that  we  lay  aside  the  word  person.  There  is  still  liie 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  tiie  Hdy  Spirit. 
The  Father  is  not  the  Son,  nor  the  Son  the  Father ;  and  the  Spirit 
is  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son ;  and  yet  the  three  are  di^pine, 
possessed  of  the  perfections  of  the  Grodhead.  Now  suppose,  fliak 
in  order  to  designate  the  doctrine,  we  say  there  is  a  distinetion,  or 
three  distinctions  in  the  (Godhead.  Objectors  say  to  us,  Arm 
whatf  Why, "  three  distinctions."  They  ask,  what  distinotioM  ? 
Here  we  are  brought  into  straits.  For  Socinians  make  distinotaooB, 
yes, "  three  distinctions."  The  Father,  they  say,  is  Q<A ;  the  Boo 
is  merely  a  man ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  power  or  agenoj  of 
God.  We  say,  the  distinctions  we  mean  are  of  a  diflferent  and 
hi^er  kind.  Well,  then,  Arians  make  distinctionB  of  a  difhr- 
ent  and  higher  kind.  The  Father  is  the  Supreme  God ;  the  Son 
is  a  created  or  derived  being,  next  to  Gt>d,  and  endued  by  God 
with  divine  perfections ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also,  according  to 
Clarke,  a  created,  dependent  agent,  endued  with  divine  attributes. 
Here  are  "  three  distinctions,"  and  according  to  Clarke,  Aree 
persons.  But  we  mean  something  different  and  hi^er  8t3L 
Come,  then,  to  the  Sabellians.  They  make  "  three  distinctionB." 
The  Father  is  God,  one  person,  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  Ibe 
universe.  The  Son  is  God,  the  same  person,  acting  as  Redeem- 
er. The  Holy  Spirit  is  also  the  same  God,  and  tiie  same  person, 
acting  as  Illuminator  and  Sanctifier.  Here  are  ^^  three  distinc- 
tions" the  Supreme  Being  acting  in  three  offices,  or  exhibiting 
himself  in  three  modes  of  operation.  But  neither  are  tiiese  the  dis- 
tinctions which  we  intend  —  the  Trinity  which  we  think  the  Sorip- 
tures  reveal.  If  the  distinctions  intended  are  merely  these— -tiie 
one  absolute  Being,  the  only  Being  and  the  only  person  poasess- 
ing  dime  perfection,  acting  himself  out  in  diflbrent  ways ;  tiien 
deady  there  must  be  as  many  distinctions,  as  tiiere  are  diflbrsnt 
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imjB  of  divine  maiiifeetation.  And  these  are  exceedingly  nimiep> 
ens.  God  manifests  himself  in  the  work  of  creating,  preservingi 
and  governing  his  creatures ;  in  his  care  of  the  natural  worid, 
and  of  the  moral  world;  in  ^ving  commands,  promises,  and 
flureats;  in  actoallj  rewarding  the  obedient,  and  pmiishing  the 
disobedient.  The  particular  wajs  in  which  he  manifests  his  per- 
iiftctions  towards  individual  Christians,  and  towards  individual  mst- 
ners ;  towards  churches,  and  towards  the  world,  are  innumeraMe. 
Instead  of  ^^  three  distinctions,"  then,  we  ought,  it  would  seeno^ 
to  make  as  many  as  there  are  different  modes  of  divine  manifta- 
tation.  It  becomes  then  very  evident,  that  our  merely  saying, 
there  is  a  distinction  between  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  fails  of  conveying  definitely  the  idea  which  Trinitarians  en- 
tertain, and  leaves  them  to  be  confounded  with  those  sects,  whieh 
tliey  regard  as  essentially  erroneous.  The  Sabellian  scheme, 
which  is  much  the  same  as  Swedenborgianism,  and  which  seems 
at  present  to  be  the  most  popular  of  all  the  schemes  opposed  to 
Orthodoxy,  represents  the  Trinity,  that  is,  the ,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spuit,  as  consisting  m  the  three-fold  actmg  out  or  manifea- 
tation  of  the  Godhead  m  the  three  great  works  of  creation  and 
goyemment,  of  redemption,  and  sanctificaticm.  But  this  scheme, 
as  a  careful  examination  plainly  shows,  is  far  firom  answering  to 
tiie  teachings  of  Scripture.  For,  in  the  first  place.  Scripture  aa- 
eribes  the  work  of  creating,  preserving  and  governing  the  world  to 
the  Son  as  well  as  to  the  Father,  and  the  sanctification  of  believers 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  well  as  to  the  Spirit.  If  the  Trini- 
ty, the  Divine  Three,  were  constituted  merely  by  these  different 
modes  of  manifestation,  they  would  evidentiy  be  ocmfounded  with 
each  other. 

In  the  second  place  ;  the  history  given  of  Christ  in  the  four  Goa- 
pels  shows,  fix>m  the  beginning  to  the  end,  tiiat  he  was  a  true  and 
proper  man.  And  the  same  is  often  asserted,  and  everywhere  im- 
plied in  the  Acts  and  Episties  of  the  Aposties.  And  if  he  was  a 
tme  and  proper  man^  he  was  a  true  and  proper  person.  And 
•nrely  he  was  none  the  less  a  person,  because  he  had  attributes 
above  humaoity.    Where  does  he  speak  of  himself,  and  where  is 
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he  spoken  of  hj  others,  as  though  he  was  not  truly  and  completalj 
9k  person  J  because  of  his  super^human  nature  ?  If  the  New  Teatir 
ment  does  not  teach  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is,  properijr 
speaking,  a  person^  it  does  not  teach  the  personality  of  Paul  or 
Peter,  and  the  history  of  our  own  country  does  not  teach  that  either 
Washington  or  Hamilton  was  a  person.  If  there  can  be  any  satii* 
fEUstory  evidence  of  the  personality  of  any  one,  we  have  such  evi- 
dence of  the  personality  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  we  have 
equally  satisfactory  evidence,  that  he  is  a  person  distinct  from  the 
Father.  The  supposition  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  and 
the  same  person  is  altogether  unscriptural  and  preposterous.  If 
we  had  nothing  but  the  bare  mention  of  the  Father  and  the  Sop, 
we  should  at  once  conclude  that,  in  respect  to  personality,  they  an 
distinct  from  each  other,  —  two  persons.  But  of  this  we  have  evi- 
dence perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory.  For  we  find  that  the  Fa&er 
and  the  Son  have  free  intercourse  with  each  other ;  yea,  all  Hie 
intercourse  which  could  be  looked  for  on  the  suppoation  of  their 
being  two  distinct  persons.  The  Father  speaks  to  the  S<»i,*and  eoi- 
presses  his  complacency  in  him.  He  sends  the  Son,  gives  him 
commands,  confers  honors  upon  him,  and  invests  him  with  power 
over  angels  and  men,  and  the  whole  creation.  Now  who  can  im- 
a^e  that  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  speaks  to  ^iima^lf 
— sends  himself — gives  commands  to  himself — and  confers  power 
and  honor  upon  himself?  On  the  other  side ;  the  Son  obeys  tlie 
Father,  does  not  his  own  will  but  the  will  of  the  Father,  speaks 
familiarly  to  the  Father,  thanks  him,  and  prays  to  him.  Can  any 
one  say,  that  the  Son  obeys  himself,  thanks  himself,  and  offers  up 
prayers  to  himself?  The  apostles,  in  numberless  instances,  repre- 
sent the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  distinct  persons  —  as  really 
distinct  from  each  other,  as  any  two  men  are ;  but  they  never 
speak  of  them  as  though  they  constituted  only  one  person.  Even 
when  Jesus  declares  that  he  and  his  Father  are  onej  he  does  it  in 
a  direct  address  to  the  Father  in  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns^ 
/and  thouj  and  the  plural,  we,  showing  that  the  oneness  intended 
is  a  oneness  existing  between  two  distinct  persons ;  a  oneness  of 
nature,  not  of  personality.    Were  it  not  so,  it  would  be  utteify 
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unaccoantable  that  such  language  should  be  emplojed.  The  &et 
Ihat  they  are  not  in  Scripture  called  two  persons,  in  so  many 
vords,  is  of  no  weight,  as  has  before  been  shown.  What  I  main- 
tun  is,  that  the  Scriptures  represent  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be 
two  distinct  persons  as  plainly  and  as  fully,  as  they  represent  Jacob 
and  Joseph  to  be  two  distinct  persons.  Distinct  perscmality  is,  in 
fliese  two  cases,  reyealed  with  equal  clearness  and  certainty.  But 
I  am  far  from  saying,  tiiat  personality  in  the  two  cases  is,  in  all  re- 
qpeets,  the  same,  or  that  all  the  circumstances  which  belong  to  the 
one,  belong  also  to  the  other.  The  one  is  a  divine  personality ; 
the  other  a  human.  The  personality  of  the  Father  and  that  of 
the  Son  are  such  as  correspond  with  their  divine  nature,  or  I  may 
tay,  such  as  necessarily  result  from  their  nature.  The  personal 
lelation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  must  then  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  personal  relation  existing  between  created  beings. 
Kit  this  difference,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  in  what  way  soever  it 
may  be  apprehended  by  us,  does  not  interfere  with  the  existenoe 
of  real  personality.  For  all  that  can  be  considered  as  essential 
attributes  of  a  person,  or  as  going  to  constitute  personaliiy,  are 
shown  by  the  Scriptures  to  belong  to  the  Father  and  to  tlie  Son. 
That  the  Father  is  a  person,  that  is,  an  intelligent,  moral,  volun- 
tary, individual  being,  that  he  is  possessed  of  everything  which 
ean  be  considered  as  belonging  to  personality,  is,  I  suppose,  ad- 
mitted by  all,  except  pantheists.  And  is  not  the  Son  equally 
possessed  of  what  is  essential  to  personality  ?  Is  he  not  intelli- 
gent ?  Is  he  not  moral  ?  Is  he  not  voluntary  ?  Has  he  not  a 
will  distmct  from  the  will  of  the  Father  ?  Does  he  not  say,  ^^  not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done  ?"  Is  he  not  benevolent  and  holy,  and 
oonstantly  active  in  doing  good  ?  Is  he  not  the  object  of  our  love 
and  veneration,  our  gratitude  and  our  confidence,  our  prayers  and 
cor  praises  ?  And  whither  has  our  understanding  and  our  common 
sense  fled,  if,  while  we  find  from  the  Scriptures,  that  Jesus,  the 
Bon  of  God,  is  all  that  I  have  now  mentioned,  we  can  yet  deny  or 
doubt  his  personality  ?  And  as  all  that  is  essential  to  personaliiy 
belongs  to  the  Son  of  God  in  a  £eu:  higher  degree,  than  to  any  crea- 
ted being ;  a  man,  who  can  question  his  distinct  personal  character, 
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must  surely  bo  wanting  in  the  feculty  of  clear  discenmient,  or  mart 
be  bewildered  by  dreamy  specnlations.  If  yoa  will 'flit  down  to 
die  peroaal  of  the  New  Testament  with  a  mind  nnshacUed  by  aiiy 
theory  of  human  invention,  and  desirons  to  receive  with  meekneM 
the  manifest  import  of  the  inspired  writings ;  yon  will,  I  am  coofr 
dent,  be  satisfied,  that  there  is  a  real,  a  perfect,  a  sublime,  tiioo^ 
to  us,  an  incomprehensible  per9onal  rdatian  between  the  Eatfaer 
and  the  Son.  And  you  will  be  so  far  from  denying  this  peisonal- 
ity,  because  it  is  in  some  respects,  so  immensely  different  from  m^ere 
human  personality,  that  you  will  for  that  very  reason  hdd  it  to  be, 
if  possible,  more  real;  or  if  not  more  real,  unspeakably  more  ex- 
cellent, more  exalted,  and  more  glorious. 

I  trust  you  will  not  forget  that  in  treating  this  subject,  I  tMir 
eate  no  philosophical  or  philological  theory,  and  make  no  attempt 
to  avoid  the  plain  import  of  what  the  inspired  writers  say.  My 
aim  is  to  bring  my  apprehension  and  my  faith  to  c<»ifi>rm  exactity 
to  the  icord  of  Godj  in  its  plain,  obvious  sense.  If  in  any  ne- 
pect,  there  is  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  teachingii  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  would  be- 
lieve and  maintain  that  peculiarity  to  be  exactiy  what  Scripture 
represents  it  to  be,  and  would  most  scrupulously  guard  againet 
making  it  anything  else.  If  there  is  that  in  this  divine  personali- 
ty which  is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  some  of  the  circumstanoea 
of  human  personality,  and  far  above  the  reach  of  our  intellect ; 
I  would  then  charge  myself  to  remember  that  I  am  of  yesterday 
and  know  nothing,  and  accordingly  to  keep  quietly  in  my  place, 
aa  a  learner,  holding  fast  the  plain,  practical  sense  of  Scripture, 
and  attributing  what  is  to  us  irreconcilable  and  incomprehensible, 
to  the  height  and  depth  of  the  unbounded  perfection  of  the  divine 
nature.  That  Being,  who  is  uncreated,  infinite  and  etemal,  must 
have  many  peculiarities,  which  place  him  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance from  created  beings.  All  his  attributes  are  peculiar.  If 
any  of  them  belong  to  man,  it  is  only  in  a  very  low  degree.  Tbi&n 
is  intelligence  and  power  in  man.  But  how  difierentfrom  these  — - 
how  far  above  them  are  the  intelligence  and  power  of  God !  Now 
if  while  the  extent  of  these  divine  attributes  and  the  mode  of  ttieir 
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Mercifle  are  80  difikrent  firom  what  belong  to  us,  we  still  ascribe 
than  to  God ;  why  should  we  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  dUUnat 
f$ntmalibjf  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  becanae 
a  flome  respects  it  is  so  different  firom  human  personality  ?  It  is 
true,  as  we  well  know,  that  human  persons  are  not  only  distmet  but 
mparate  individuals,  possessed  inde0d  of  a  nature,  both  corporeal 
and  mental,  of  the  same  kind,  though  the  individual  nature  of  each 
ii  his  own  soldi/ ,  not  common  to  himself  and  to  others.  The  intet 
figent  nature,  the  mind  of  Paul,  was  his^  and  his  anfy.  The  same 
nund,  the  same  s|»ritual  essence  which  belonged  to  him,  did  not 
and  could  not  belong  to  any  other  person.  And  to  suppose  that 
the  same  individual  spiritual  essence  belongs  to  any  two  human  pep- 
aoBB,  would  be  to  suppose  those  two  persons  to  be  one  person.  In 
other  words,  there  are  no  two  human  persons,  who  so  possess  the 
TBry  same  individual  human  nature,  that,  strictly  speaking,  the 
aatore  of  one  of  them  is  the  identical  nature  of  the  other,  and  that 
if  the  nature  of  one  of  them,  say  Paul,  had  not  existed,  the  n*- 
tore  of  Peter  would  not  have  existed ;  that  is,  if  Paul  had  not 
been,  then  Peter  would  not  have  been ;  —  and  this  would  be  mat 
mg  Peter's  existence  depend  on  Paul's  existence. 

But  it  may  be  and  undoubtedly  is  very  different  with  respect  to 
the  divine  nature.  The  Godhead  may  be  such,  and  we  believe 
the  Scriptures  teach  that  it  is  such,  that  three  persons,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  and  are  pai;^ers  of  it— • 
partakers  of  one  and  the  same  divine  nature  and  yet  are  three  di$- 
timet  persona.  I  should  not  be  ready  to  say,  the  three  persons  are 
separaUy  or  divided ;  because  that  might  indicate  what  is  peculiar 
to  human  persons,  and  incompatible  with  the  sublime  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  divine  persons.  It  may  be  true,  and  in  my  view 
is  true,  that  because  the  divine  persons  are  partakers  of  (me 
and  the  same  divine  nature,  their  personal  relation,  their  umoo, 
and  their  mutual  intercourse  exceed  in  perfection  and  blessedness 
all  personal  relations  among  created,  dependent  beings.  This  how- 
erei:  is  a  subject  which  admits  of  no  adequate  explanation,  and  in 
some  respects  is  far  out  of  sight.  But  this  is  clear — that  Scrip- 
tore  exhibits  three  divine  persons,  and  yet  declares  that  there  is 
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only  one  God.  Instead  therefore  of  going  aboat  to  distort,  or 
evade,  or  cover  up  tJiis  representation  of  (Jod's  holy  word  by  waj 
nusty  or  fiir-fetched  theory,  I  wouljl  sit  down  humbly  at  tbe  feet 
of  liie  in&Ilible  Teacher,  and  would  hold  myself  ready  to  receive 
whatever  instruction  he  may  be  pleased  to  ^ve.  And  I  am,  I 
freely  acknowledge,  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  marvellous  and 
mysterious  peculiarity  of  the  three  divine  persons  results  necessarBj 
from  the  marvellous  and  transcendent  excellence  of  the  divine  na- 
ture ;  —  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  glorious  and  divine  peculiarity,  wlikli 
will  forever  baffle  all  attempts  of  a  restless,  presumptuous  curiosi- 
ty to  pry  into  it,  and  which,  like  the  divine  etemiiy,  requires  not 
iliat  we  should  comprehend  or  explain  it,  but  that  we  should  con- 
template it  with  reverence  and  prostration  of  soul,  believe  it  wiA 
a  cordial,  impUcit  faith,  and  use  it  as  an  incitement  to  devotion  and 
obedience. 

But  the  plurality  of  persons  in  one  Ood,  it  is  siud,  is  9trtmg§ 
and  mcaneeivcMe.  This,  in  some  respects,  is  evidently  the  case ; 
but  it  is  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  For  what  is 
the  strangeness  spoken  of  more  than  this,  that  there  i^nothing 
like  it  among  created  beings  ?  —  a  strangeness  or  singularity 
which  doubtless  flows  as  a  consequence  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  infinite  and  eternal  Being.  As  to  the  inconcewableness  of 
three  persons  in  one  God ;  I  acknowledge  that  without  a  supep* 
natural  revelation,  no  one  would  have  formed  a  conception  of  it, 
and  that  the  doctrine,  though  revealed,  is  still  far  above  our  com- 
prehension. As  our  faculties  are  limited,  we  cannot  attain  to  a 
complete  knowledge  of  any  of  the  attributes  of  God.  In  hia 
attributes  and  in  the  mode  of  his  existence,  there  are  other  things 
which  are  as  incapable  of  being  explained  or  comprehended,  as 
the  doctrine  before  us.  God  exists  without  a  cause  and  without  a 
beginning,  and  of  course  without  any  relation  to  time.  This  mode 
of  the  divine  existence  is  so  different  from  what  belongs  to  us  or 
to  any  created  beings — it  is  so  unaccountable,  and  so  confouni&g 
to  all  our  habits  of  thinking,  that  we  often  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  it,  though  it  stands  before  our  minds  in  the  light  of 
perfect  demonstration.     And  when  we  do  really  believe  it,  we  are 
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aware,  that  there  is  sometiimg  in  the  nature  of  what  we  believe, 
which  is  exceedingly  singular,  and  beyond  our  comprehension* 
And  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  many  things  in  the  natural 
woild. 

It  is,  you  perceive,  implied  in  the  preceding  discussion,  that  I  ^ 
use  the  word  persans^  not  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  or  freeing  it  firom  what  is  mysterious,  or 
paradoxical ;  but  merely  to  express,  in  a  brief  and  convenient  form, 
the  doctrine  itself  which  we  collect  from  the  Scriptures.  The 
saored  writers  often  speak  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  represent  each  of  them  to  be  truly  divine.  There  are 
then,  three  who  are  divine.  But  they  are  not  three  Gods^  as  ihe 
mipired  writers  teach  that  there  is  only  one  God.  The  same 
writers  however  freely  apply  to  each  of  the  three  the  personal 
pronouns,  and  predicate  of  each  all  personal  attributes,  acts  and 
circumstances.  Now  wishmg  to  express  all  this  in  few  words, 
Trinitarians  lay  it  down  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  that  there 
are  three  persons  in  one  God.  And  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  the 
word  persons  had  never  been  used,  and  we  were  now  for  the  first 
time  to  set  forth  summarily,  in  the  form  of  a  doctrine,  what  the 
Scriptures  teach  as  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
we  should  very  probably  speak  of  the  three  as  persons  —  persons 
indeed  in  a  peculiar,  theological  sense,  but  still  persons.  And  I 
am  unable  to  think  of  any  other  term  which  would  so  naturally 
occur  to  us,  or  would  so  justly  express  the  doctrine  of  revelation, 
as  this. 

There  is,  I  am  sensible,  a  difficulty  not  capable  of  being  solved, 
idiich  arises  in  the  mind  of  every  one,  who  tries  to  conceive  how 
tiiree  persons  can  be  one  God,  or  how  one  God  can  be  three  per- 
sons. But  does  not  the  same  difficulty  meet  us,  if  we  go  back  to 
the  very  statement  which  we  find  in  Scripture  ?  For  while  there 
is  only  one  (jod,  it  is  clear  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  equally  divine ;  that  the  Father  speaks  of  himself  in 
Ihe  first  person  singular,  /  am,  /  reign,  /  search  the  heart ;  and 
that  his  people,  as  well  as  his  Son,  address  him  in  the  second  per^ 
son  singular,  and  pray  to  him  as  their  God  and  Father  —  all 
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That  18,  he  was  concerned  only,  that  tiie  trae  Scripture  doctrine 
should  be  receiycd ;  and  if  this  were  done,  he  would  not  be 
fimd  of  contending  about  words ;  and  he  would  wish  that  any 
pirtioular  human  phraseology  should,  if  necessary,  be  laid  aside, 
provided  only  that  the  doctrine  which  he  found  in  Scripture, 
were  fidthfully  maintained. 

Bat  this  is  not  all  which  is  contuned  on  the  subject  in  the  same 
ehiqpter  of  Calvin's  L^stitutes.  He  repeats  the  remark  of  Augos- 
Une,  that  the  word  persons  '^  was  extorted  by  necessitjr.  on  account 
of  the  poverty  of  language  on  so  great  a  subject ;  not  for  the 
sake  of  expressing  what  God  is,  but  to  avoid  passing  it  over  in 
total  silence,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  three." 
He  speaks  of  the  moderation  of  Augustine  and  EBlary,  and  says, 
ife  should  teach  us  not  to  pass  such  severe  censures  on  those  who 
ve  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  expressions  adopted  by  us,  —  provided 
tfiey  are  not  actuated  by  pride,  perverseness,  or  disingenuousness. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  consider,  he  says,  ^^  the  great  ne- 
€$89ity  which  constrains  us  to  use  such  language,  that  by  degrees 
they,"  that  is,  the  persons  just  alluded  to,  '^  may  at  length  be 
ftocustomed  to  a  useful  phraseology.  Let  them  learn  to  beware, 
anee  we  have  to  oppose  the  Arians  on  one  side,  and  the  Sabel- 
Bans  on  the  other,  lest,  by  being  offended  that  both  these  parties 
are  deprived  of  all  opportunity  of  evasion,  they  cause  some  sus- 
picion, that  they  are  themselves  the  disciples  either  of  Arians,  or 
cf  Sabellians.  Arius  confesses,  that  Christ  is  Qod ;  but  main- 
tains that  he  was  created  and  had  a  beginnmg.  He  acknowledges 
iiiat  Christ  is  one  with  the  Father,  but  whispers  in  the  ears  of  his 
disciples,  that  he  is  united  to  him  like  the  rest  of  the  faithful, 
ihou^  by  a  singular  privilege.  Say,  that  he  is  cansubstaniMj 
and  you  tear  off  the  mask  from  him ;  and  yet  you  add  nothing 
to  the  Scriptures.  Sabellius  asserts  that  the  names,  Fa&er,  Soo, 
and  Spirit,  are  expressive  of  no  distinction  in  the  Chdhead.  Say, 
they  are  tkree^  and  he  will  exclaim  that  you  are  talking  of  three 
Oods*  Say,  that  in  the  one  essence  of  God  there  is  a  Trinity  of 
Persons,  and  you  will  at  once  express  what  the  Scriptures  declare, 
and  will  restrain  such  firivolous  loquacity."  —  He  adds ;  that  if  it 
is  honestly  confessed,  that  iriben  the  Scripture  speaks  of  one 
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Qoiy  it  is  to  be  understood  of  a  miity  of  sabstuiee,  and  iliat 
when  it  speaks  of  three  in  one  essence,  it  denotes  the  Persons  in 
this  Trinity, —  that  if  this  is  honestly  confessed,  we  have  no 
farther  concern  about  words.  ^^  But  I  have  found,"  he  sajs, 
^^  by  long  and  firequent  experience,  ihat  those  who  contend  per- 
tinaciously about  words,  cherish  some  latent  poison;  so  that  it 
were  better  to  provoke  their  reserUmentj  than  to  use  obscure 
language  for  the  sake  of  obtaimng  their  favor. ^*  —  ^^  There  are," 
he  says,  ^^  according  to  the  Apostle,  three  hypostases. — And  as 
the  Latins  have  expressed  the  same  thing  by  the  word  persone^  U 
is  too  fastidious  €Md  obstinate  to  contend  about  so  dear  a  matter/* 
—  Agam,  he  says,  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  ^^  the 
magnitude  of  the  mystery  reminds  us,  that  we  ou^t  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  reverence  and  sobriety."  He  then  quotes  witfi 
particular  approbation,  the  remark  of  Gregory  Naiianzen:  ^I 
cannot  think  of  the  one^  but  I  am  immediately  surroonded  with 
the  splendor  of  the  three ;  nor  can  I  clearly  discover  the  tkrm^ 
but  I  am  suddenly  carried  back  to  the  one  J*  Calvin  adds: 
^^  Wherefore  let  us  not  imagine  such  a  Trinity  of  persons,  as  in- 
cludes an  idea  of  separation,  or  does  not  immediately  recall  us  to 
the  unity.  The  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  certainly  inxfij 
a  real  distinction.  Let  no  one  suppose  them  to  be  mere  ejnthots 
by  which  Grod  is  variously  deeignated  from  his  works;  but  it  is 
a  distinction,  not  a  division."  The  texts  which  he  quotes  show^ 
he  says,  ^'  that  the  Son  has  a  property,  by  which  he  is  distinguiab- 
ed  from  the  Father ;  because  the  Word  had  not  been  mth  God, 
nor  had  he  possessed  glory  unth  the  Father,  unless  he  had  been 
distinct  from  him.  —  Besides  the  Father  descended  not  to  the 
earth,  but  he  who  came  forth  from  the  Father.  The  Father 
neither  died,  nor  rose  again,  but  he  who  was  sent  by  the  Fa- 
ther. Nor  did  the  distinction  commence  at  the  incarnation ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  before  that  period  he  was  the  only  begotten  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  that  he  possessed  his  glory  with  the  Ea- 
tfaer  before  the  world  was."  But  Calvin  says,  at  the  close  of 
the  chapter  in  which  he  discusses  this  subject :  ^'  I  have  not  iiie 
least  expectation  of  giving  satisfaction  to  those,  who  are  pleased 
with  an  intemperance  of  speculation." 


LECTURE    XXXIll. 

THE    BOOTKINE    OF    THE   TRUOTT  CONSIDBRED    AS  A  SUBJECT  OF 
SPBCTJLATIVE  OR  PHILOSOPHICAL  REASONING. 

In  this  last  Lecture  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Ho- 
ly Spirit,  I  propose,  after  a  partial  recapitulation  of  what  has  been 
advanced  in  previous  Lectures,  to  close  with  a  condensed  examina- 
tion of  several  philosophical  theories,  and  of  the  statement  in  tiie 
Assembly's  Catechism,  respecting  the  Trinity. 

In  previous  Lectures,  I  have  endeavored  very  particularly  to 
set  forth  and  defend  the  doctrine  taught  in  Scripture  respecting 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Deity  and  Personality  dT  Hie 
Father  are  so  perfectly  evident  and  so  universally  believed,  tliat 
I  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  offer  arguments  to  prove  them* 
We  see  then  what  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Saered  Three.  The 
inspired  writers  did  not  give  the  doctrine  the  form,  which  it  has 
ffince  received  in  sjrstematic  theology.  They  only  furnished  the 
Tnateridh,  of  which  the  systematic  form  of  the  doctrine  is  oom- 
poeed ;  just  as  the  natural  world  has  furnished  the  materials,  out 
of  which  a  system  of  physical  science  has  been  formed. 

We  learn  from  the  New  Testament  how  the  first  Christians  re- 
garded the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  how  it  was  wrought  into  their 
devotions,  and  how  it  influenced  their  life.  Whom  did  they 
worship  ?  They  worshipped  Jehovah,  the  Supreme,  eternal  God* 
The  worship  of  any  other  being  they  considered  to  be  idolaby, 
which,  in  their  view,  was  stamped  with  the  highest  criminaUiy. 
Thus  they  held  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity ;  although  they 
never  expressed  it  m  general,  abstract  terma.    They  believed 
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ibe  Fatber  to  be  God«  ud  vorsiupped  him  accordingly.    But 

tber  did  ik4  lidieFe  die  Father  to  be  God  erWictiWy  of  Christi 

ihe  Son.     To  hxm«  as  well  as  to  the  Father,  they  fiuniliarly  & 

Ncted  dieir  praT«i«.    In  Um  thev  trusted.     To  him  they  as- 

cribed  ^Tine  perfecoons.    Tbey  called  him  God ;  and  all  their 

cmduci  as  Chzi^tuns  showed,  that  in  their  hearts  they  regarded 

him  as  Gwi.     We  »ee  uo  that  they  considered  the  Holy  Spirit  to 

be  the  AisUKv  of  all  stvinx:  knowledge  and  all  holiness ;  that  they 

mited  hia  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  Baptism  and  in  tha 

hewsiictktt :  ani  ca  course  thai  they  believed  him  to  be  a  Di^ 

nne  IVnon.    To  the  apostles  these  were  obTions  and  practical 

truthj^     Tbere  is  n.^  r^xxn  for  \2S  to  suppose  that  they  ever  quaih 

tk«M>i  the  iTAlbeai  cc  Christ,  anv  mc«>?  than  that  of  the  Father. 

They  s}^(^  1^"  him  as  '*  G»i  over  all/*  **  the  true  God  and  etev- 

ttal  lite,"     We  should  oertainly  infer  fixxn  their  language^  that 

they  as  tuUy  bolionv}  in  the  JiriMit^  of  Christ,  as  in  his  humam' 

i)t\     \wi  hv'w  unhesitatingly  lio  they  repnetsent  the  Holy  ^lirit 

M  die  Ins^iror  of  God's  servants^  as  the  Illuminator  and  Pari- 

fi^T  \^''  tlie  miud,  and  t}io  Authv^r  of  spiritual  good.    But  there  is 

no  re«dkui  u^  thiuk  thai:  they  oxer  inquired  after  a  philomphical 

jPn^M  <tf  the  doouino  of  the  Divine  Thns«,  or  that  they  ever 

^us<\i  the  questk^n,  «r.  v  God  could  be  JAr^,  and  yet   Om. 

I^OY  newt  io  much  as  luut  at  any  philosophical  consideratioiiai 

which  cvHiiKi  help  lo  nvoucile  Triniiy  with  Unity.     The  doctrine, 

^H^  l^ulv  ivvoaicd«  was  dcop  and  unsearchable,  far  beyond 

^  V^^^'ince  of  human  iuiolllp^uce.     It  was  a  doctrine  not  to  be 

''^•**V^'ViW»i^i\u\   bui   to  be  .V,':V:yJ;  not  to  elicit  the   powers  of 

*lv\niUtive  reas^>n«  bui  to  sway  the  affections  of  the  heart.     Hie 

*xi»iii^^  f^ilv^^l^hy  Knh  of  Jews  and  Greeks,  was  c^xidemned  by 

A*  *ivsdi>s  as  false, 

ITie  doctriiM>  of  Father*  Sou,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  set  forth  in  the 
wntn^^  1^"  il\o  a)K>^Ues«  and  as  exemplified  in  their  practice  and  in 
^  l>«^ciico  of  thi^^  to  whom  they  pn^ached  and  wrote,  was  a  doc- 
trine v>f  s(ir{>as^«;  importance*  and  produced  an  abundance  of 
Pi^'^^^us  Khutd.  The  first  Christians  had  no  creed  reqieeting  tke 
-'^^V',  ^x«ept  what  was  written  in  their  Scriptoxesi  and  in  their 


bMurts.  At  ih»  oommenoement  of  the  new  dispensation,  there  WM 
M  0ach  occasion,  as  has  since  arisen,  for  presenting  this  or  any  other 
doetrine  in  a  general  outline,  or  for  reducing  it  to  a  systematic  form. 
And  if  yon  ask,  why  a  regular,  scientific  system  of  religious  doc- 
trines was  not  as  necessary  for  Christians  in  the  first  century,  as  it  ia 
BOW ;  I  niswer  by  asking,  why  a  regular,  scientific  system  of  hor- 
tioolture  or  astronomy  was  not  as  necessary  for  our  first  parents  in 
Bd«n,a8  it  is  for  mankind  at  the  present  day.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
apoatlea  and  primitive  Christians  were  engrossed  with  the  momen- 
tous concerns  of  the  new  dispensation.  They  were  so  occupied  witk 
dimr  own  spiritual  interests,  and  with  the  work  of  spreading  the  gos- 
pel and  promoting  the  salvation  of  the  world,  that  they  had  no  time 
and  no  occasion  to  systematize  their  principles,  or  to  express  them 
in  abstiractor  philosophical  terms.  They  never  spoke,  so  fiur  as 
appears,  of  lUnity  in  unity ,  or  of  the  divine  essence  in  three  pet- 
•ma,  or  of  three  persons  subsisting  in  the  (Jodhead.  The  state- 
fl»nts  of  Scripture,  in  all  their  simplicity  and  fulness,  satisfied  the 
int  belioTeis.  To  them  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  chief  cor- 
Bar  atone,  the  centre  of  tiie  gospel  scheme.  He  was  Grod  with  ua, 
the  Word  made  flesh,  living  and  dying  and  rising  agam,  redeem- 
iag  the  world  by  his  blood,  reigning  over  all,  our  Lord  and  our 
God,  tiie  all  in  all.  These  statements  of  Scripture  were  easy  to 
be  nnderstood,  though  infinitely  sublime.  Christians  could  grasp 
iliem,  and  hold  them  fast.  Here  they  found  no  stumbling-block 
and  no  perplexity.  They  saw  in  the  clear  light  of  Scripture,  that 
iiie  Father,  possessed  of  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  the  Creator, 
tibe  Supreme  Law^ver  and  Ruler,  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into 
die  world,  that  we  might  have  eternal  life  through  his  blood.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  seems  to  have  been  to  the  apos- 
flea  free  from  all  obscurity.  From  the  manner  in  which  they  speak, 
wa  should  judge  that  the  doctrine  was  very  intelligible,  and  suited 
to  the  e^^acity  of  the  weakest  believer.  And  equally  plain  was  the 
Seriptural  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  was  sent  to  be  with 
4i0  disciples  in  Christ's  stead ;  to  enlighten  and  guide  them ;  to  aid 
UMa  m  duty ;  to  comfort  them  in  aflUction,  and  to  intercede  for  them 
irtOi  gRNMniga  which  q^d  not  be  uttepML    These  teaching  of 
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iS  free  from  perplexitT;  and  thejpbdiilj  show  hoir^ 
AedoctrmecfFaflier,  Son^and  Hdj  Sprit  afaodd 
teirtferiimcciaaBOpdj^t'uiaeyfbrgtMritujJaiidpnictical 

y?v  ^luuiuc,  ori^nal  ChristiaiiitT,  in  the  very  foim  here  d^ 
icSed.  fi«e  frcm  fistortiDii  and  from  haman  additions,  might  hwr% 
Vn&  oaadoiied  firm  one  happj  centnir  to  anoilier,  attended  wift 
aB  ito  |tc<iDtts  fruits,  had  Oiristiaiis  lired  in  simpiioiiy  and  godlf 
flDceritT,  in  matnal  lore,  in  homilitT,  in  hciy  diligence  and  ferreoi 
pnTer ;  and  had  there  been  no  occasion  to  defend  the  tnitfa  aguiik 
tte  ata^  of  infideb  ttod  heretics.    But  even  during  the  age  of 
&e  aposdes«  pemicioos  errors  began  to  creep  in,  and  were  afkei^ 
waids  propagated  widi  astonishing  boldness  and  sabtilty,  and  willl 
ahnning  socceds.    And  some  who  sostained  the  office  of  ChrisiiaB 
aaaarteis,  not  content  with  the  parity  and  simplicity  ci  the  ffMgA 
Moi  comqpted  with  frlse  philosophy,  labored  to  introdace  innoif»> 
Mks«  and  to  re^nodel  the  reKgion  of  Christ.    The  doctrine  of  ite 
T^rinitT  in  paxticnlar  was  tamed  into  a  sabject  of  philosophioal  ni- 
T»tigation ;  and  specalatire  theologians,  one  after  another,  stroie 
br  homan  reasoning  to  reconcile  Trinity  with  Unity.     Schemea 
were  advanced,  which  deformed  and  subverted  the  doctrine  of 
revelation.     Controversy  ensued.     Those  who  adhered  to  the  goi> 
pel  doctrine,  frit  themselves  called  upon  to  confute  error,  and  io 
contend  for  the  frith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.     But  even 
among  those  who  professed  to  be  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  diier- 
onces  arose.     These  differences  occasioned  warm  debate;   and 
there  was  long  and  violent  conflict.     Some  held  the  doctrine  of 
rt^velation  to  bo,  that  Christ,  the  Logos,  was  merely  like  God  liie 
Father.     Others,  better  informed,  saw  that  this  was  only  a  part  of 
the  truth,  and  therefore  affirmed,  that  Christ  was  not  only  Uhe 
God,  but  was  of  the  fame  nature  or  substance.     It  was  eamesfly 
debated  whether  Christ  was  ofunovciog,  like  the  Father,  as  the 
Arians  held,  or  iftowcto^,  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Father,  as 
was  hold  by  the  other  party.    And  it  has  been  m  opposition  to 
Arianism,  diat  Trinitarians  have  constantly  asserted  in  then:  creedi, 
tet  the  Son  is  the  same  in  substance  or  essence  with  the  Fatbar. 
Wken  SabdBaoi,  in  ibm  attemplB  to  bxing  the  dootrine  of  ^ 
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Trinity  to  square  more  easOy  with  human  reason  and  experience, 
advanced  the  dogma,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  only  three 
iBodes  of  divine  exhibition,  or  divine  action  —  three  ways  in  which 
one  and  the  same  divine  person  manifests  himself,  like  three  offices 
iriiich  the  same  man  may  sustain ;  Trinitarians,  intending  to  nuun- 
tain  the  Scripture  doctrine  in  opposition  to  this  error,  affirmed,  that 
^  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are  three  hypostasies,  or  penom. 
And  ibiBper9onal  distinction  is  still  asserted  in  our  Confessions  of 
Fkith,  in  opposition  to  the  Sabellian  scheme.  Again,  in  opposition 
to  tri4heMm^  or  the  notion  of  three  Gods,  it  was  maintained  by  iiie 
Orthodox,  that  the  three  persons  exist  in  one  God;  and  in  oppoo- 
tion  to  tiiose  \rtio  maintained  the  inferiority  of  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
k  was  asserted  that  the  three  persons  are  eqwal  in  power  cmd 
gUmj.  When  philosophy  was  employed  as  an  instrument  in  <q[h 
position  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  its  firiends  strenuously  at- 
tempted to  defend  it  by  the  same  instrument.  They  thought  Hiey 
eould  subserve  the  cause  of  Christ  by  philosophical  argumentit, 
and  by  attempting  to  find  a  philosophical  basis  for  the  Scripture 
doctrine ;  and  in  their  attempts  to  find  such  a  basis,  and  to  show, 
«D  common  philosophical  principles,  the  consistency  of  Trinity  with 
Unity,  they  gave  free  scope  to  a  fruitful  and  discursive  imagina- 
tioD,  as  well  as  to  a  proud  speculative  reason. 

While  I  refer  to  these  fieusts  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  I  do 
not  undertake  to  determine  how  idx  Trinitarians  have  actually 
aerved  the  cause  of  truth  by  attempting  to  illustrate  and  defend 
the  doctrine  by  such  means.  It  is  however  a  serious  question, 
whether  this  and  various  other  doctrines  come  properly  within  the 
sphere  of  our  philosophy,  and  whether  our  reason  can  do  anything 
better  in  regard  to  them,  than  to  sit  humbly  at  the  feet  of  the  in- 
qared  teachers,  and  to  hear  and  understand  their  instruction.  Bat 
it  is,  I  suppose,  too  late  to  a^tate  this  question.  Philosophy,  in 
large  measures,  has  been  introduced  into  the  statement  and  discus- 
tton  of  the  subject.  One  philosophical  basis  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  after  another,  one  metaphysical  theory  after  anotlier 
has  been  brougjht  forward  by  learned  divines.  And  it  seems  to 
devolve  upon  us  at  the  present  day,  in  prosecuting  the  study  of 
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fliedogj  in  oonnection  with  eocleaastical  hktaiyy  to  eTaaiiim  wlmt 
has  been  done  at  di&rent  periods  of  the  Christiia  era,  and,  after 
due  examination,  to  reject  the  falae  and  uselesB,  and  hold  fSut  ttiat 
which  is  good. 

But  if  we  are  to  engage  in  such  an  ezaminatioQ,  what  is  to  be 
eur  standard  7  How  shall  we  test  the  truth  of  any  philoeophieal 
atatem^dt  which  is  made  i£  the  doctrine  under  consideratioii  ?  On 
what  ccHodition  shall  we  receive  or  reject  any  theory  req)eoting  it  ? 
The  reply  is  obvious.  The  test,  by  which  we  muft  determine  tlie 
kuth  or  falsehood  of  any  statement  of  this  doctrine,  or  any  theofj 
respecting  %\a  the  word  of  Ood.  If  the  statement  or  theory 
proposed  plamly  corresponds  with  holy  writ,  we  are  to  receive  it 
as  truth.  If  it  does  not  correspond  with  holy  writ,  <Hr  if,  in  ordar 
to  maintain  it,  we  find  it  necessary  to  give  an  unnatural  and  foroed 
oonstruction  to  those  texts  which  relate  to  it,  we  certainly  cannot 
receive  it. 

There  is  indeed,  not  unfrequently,  a  difficulty  in  afqdying  this 
teat  If  the  theory  is  presented  in  abstract,  metaphysical  terini, 
it  may  be  impracticable  to  bring  it  into  a  clear  comparison  with  the 
language  of  Scripture,  which  is  generally  simple  and  plain,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  common  understanding.  Here  the  very  fleu^t,  that  the 
theory  proposed  is  so  abstruse,  and  so  manifestly  di&rent  from  the 
Scripture  representation,  is  itself  sufficient  to  excite  some  suspici(m 
of  its  soundness,  and  is  a  reason  why  we  should  be  slow  to  receive 
it.  Not  however  to  insist  upon  this;  we  must,  in  every  such 
case,  apply  our  intellectual  powers  to  the  subject  with  all  possible 
earnestness  and  patience,  in  order  to  find  out  the  retd  meaning  of 
the  language  in  which  the  metaphysical  theory  is  brought  before 
us,  and  then  inquire  whether  this  meaning  corresponds  with  the  ob- 
vious sense  of  Scripture. 

The  Socinian,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Unitarian  scheme,  as 
commonly  held,  is  free  from  all  abstruseness.  The  terms  used  to 
express  it  are  very  plain.  Hence  we  find  it  easy  to  test  its  truth 
by  the  word  of  God.  Unitarianism  teaches  that  Christ  is  man, 
and  man  only.  Scripture  teaches  that  he  is  not  only  man,  bat 
Qodj  ascribing  to  him  all  the  characteristics  of  Divinity.    There 
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is  fiien  a  palpaUe  repfagnanoy  between  the  Socinian  scheme,  snA 
Hm  irord  of  God.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  Arum 
sdieme.  We  hare  seen  that  it  is  founded  on  a  small  part  of 
Seiiptare,  and  that  it  overlooks  all  those  passages  which  ascribe 
tfie  highest  perfections  and  honors  to  Christ.  What  is  common] j 
ciOed  the  Sabellian  scheme  may  be  stated  thus:  God  is  (m§ 
Seinff,  and  one  Person  only,  who  exhibits  himself  to  us  in  thret 
ways,  or  under  three  aspects.  As  Creator  and  Preserver,  he  li 
the  Ftxiher.  As  Redeemer,  God  incarnate,  he  is  ^  Son.  As 
the  ageht  in  accomplishing  divine  works,  particularly  the  work  of 
iUnmination  and  sanctification,  he  is  the  Holy  (}Ju>si.  According 
to  this  last  scheme,  the  Trinity  is  only  three  difierent  modes  of 
divine  manifestation,  —  three  different  offices  which  God  sustains, 
—or  three  ways  in  which  he  acts.  Whether  called  Sabellianism 
olr  Swedenborgianism,  the  scheme  denies  the  personal  distinctkn 
which  the  Scripture  so  clearly  marks  between  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  does  indeed  maintain  the  divine 
Umty,  and  so  fiur  is  true.  But  the  application  of  the  Scripture 
test  quickly  shows  it  to  be,  in  other  respects,  essentially  defective 
and  erroneous.  For  any  one  who  carefully  searches  the  word  of 
Qod  must  see,  that  all  which  is  essential  to  constitute  personality 
belongs  to  the  Son,  as  really  as  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  really  as  to  the  Son,  and  to  each  of  the  three,  as  really, 
though  not  in  all  respects  in  the  same  sense,  as  to  Peter,  James, 
and  John.  The  Father  loves  the  Son,  speaks  to  him,  sets  him 
a^Mfft  to  be  the  Saviour,  and  the  Judge  of  the  world,  as  really  as 
he  loves  Paul,  appoints  him  to  be  an  apostle,  and  gives  him  suc- 
cess in  his  work.  And  the  Son  loves  and  obeys  the  Father,  prays 
to  him,  seeks  his  honor,  submits  to  his  will,  and  receives  fieivors 
tnm  him,  as  Paul  or  John  does,  only  in  a  far  higher  degree.  If 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  Paul  or  John  is  a  person  distinct  from 
God,  there  is  clear  evidence  also  that  Christ  is  a  person  distinct 
from  the  Father.  Thus  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  have, 
eaeh,  the  marks  of  divuie  personality,  while  there  is  only  one 
dod.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  Sabellianism  cannot 
abide  the  test.     It  is  not  true,  because  it  does  not  correspond 
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with  Scripture.  Onlj  make  a  fidr  attempt  to  read  the  wotd  of 
God  80  as  to  bring  oat  the  Sabellian  or  Swedenbor^uin  achemei 
and  yoa  will  find  yoa  hare  undertaken  a  hard  task,  and  that  there 
is  an  inyindble  repugnancy  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
When  Jesus  spoke  and  the  apostles  wrote  respecting  the  reblion 
and  intercourse  between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  they 
could  not  possibly  have  had  a  conception  in  their  minds  like  that 
of  the  Sabellians.  Their  scheme  has  been  adopted,  not  beoaose 
it  is  taught  in  Scripture,  but  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  difr 
culty  of  seeing  how  the  doctrine  of  three  Divine  Persons  can  bo 
reoonciled  with  the  Divine  Unity. 

But  Sabellianism  can  no  more  plead  exemption  from  difficuttieay 
than  the  Trinitarian  theory.  The  scheme  of  Sabellians  implies, 
that  God,  existing  by  himself  etenuJly  and  absolutely,  is  the 
Faiker;  that  God  incarnate,  God  the  Redeemer,  is  ike  Son;  and 
that  God  putting  forth  his  agency  in  appl}4ng  redemption,  is  the 
Mofy  Spirit.  Now  if  this  scheme  be  true,  then  before  the  inoai^ 
nation,  there  was  no  Son  of  Gt)d ;  and  after  the  incarnation,  there 
was  no  Father ;  for  God  no  longer  existed  by  himself,  absolutely, 
but  was  incarnate  ;  and  this  incarnate  God,  who  was  the  Son  was 
the  only  GxmJ.  He  existed  no  longer  as  Father.  What  then  is  it 
for  Christ  to  pray  to  the  Father  ?  It  l^  God  incarnate  praying  to 
God  not  incarnate.  But  God  not  incarnate  no  longer  exists,  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  Fatlier  of  Christ ;  for  the  Father  joined 
with  humanity  constitutes  the  Son.  Do  you  say,  humanity  prayed 
to  the  indwelling  Deity  ?  But  according  to  Sabellianism,  the 
humanity  is  a  mere  body.  The  IxkIv  of  Christ,  then,  prayed  to 
the  Deity  inhabiting  that  boily.  But  how  could  the  body  pray  ? 
And  what  did  Jesus  mean  when  he  said,  I  go  to  the  Father? 
Jesus  was  himself  the  Father  incarnate.  We  have  then,  it  would 
seem,  one  i>art  of  the  Father  incarnate  praying  to  the  other  part, 
and  going  to  the  other  part.  Now  what  but  a  person  can  pray  ? 
And  to  what  but  a  person  can  any  one  pray  ?  The  body  then 
must  bo  an  intelligent  person ;  the  Deity  inhabiting  the  body  must 
be  a  iH^rson ;  and  so  in  Christ,  the  Son,  constituted  of  Deity  and 
humanity  uni:eJ,  there  are  two  persons,  the  personal  Deity,  and 
the  personal  human  body. 
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Bat  I  need  ikot  argao  the  matter  further.  Just  take  the  Sabet 
liao  or  Swedenbor^an  scheme  with  you,  'while  you  read  the  New 
Testament,  and  observe  the  manner  in  whieh  Christ  speaks  of 
Immelf^  and  to  his  disciples,  and  to  his  Father,  and  how  the 
I^laQier  speaks  to  him,  and  how  his  disciples  (xddress  him,  and  you 
oasonot  but  see,  that  the  great  aim  of  those  who  adrocate  the 
aAeme  is,  not  to  fall  in  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  but  to 
find  out  a  way  in  which  they  can  hold  a  favorite  theory,  notwitb- 
atanding  its  glaring  disagreement  witiii  the  word  of  Qod. 

Many  have  been  the  attempts  of  philosophizmg  Trinitarians, 
wlyMse  speculations  have  been  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
writings  of  the  Platonic  School,  to  invent  a  philoeophical  or 
metaphysical  theory  of  Trinity  in  unity.  Several  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  found  that  Plato  held  to  a  certain  kind  of  Triad 
in  God ;  and  then,  preferring  the  obscurity  of  heathen  philosophy 
to  the  clear  light  of  revelation,  endeavored  to  shape  the  instruo- 
OoDB  of  Scripture  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  And 
many  divines  of  a  philosophical  cast  have,  in  later  ages,  repeated 
the  same  efforts.  It  is  not  my  design  to  ^ve  you  a  particular 
history  of  the  various  theories  invented  by  Trinitarians  before  and 
anoe  the  Reformation.  But  I  insist  upon  it  as  of  essential  impor- 
tance, that  every  theory,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  and  whether 
expressed  in  common  or  in  philosophical  language,  should  be 
brought  directly  to  our  infallible  test,  and  should  be  received  or 
rejected,  as  it  is  supported  or  not  by  the  inspired  writers. 

Look  now  at  some  of  these  theories.  Melancthon  explained 
the  doctrine  of  tiiie  Logos  in  some  such  manner  as  this.  God 
fitRn  his  infinite  understandmg,  produced  thought,  and  to  tiiis 
(bought,  which  bore  his  image,  he  imparted  personality,  and  this 
is  his  Son,  the  Logos.  Augustme  undertakes  to  illustrate  t]ie 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  firom  the  three  faculties  of  the  mind,  mem- 
ory, understanding,  and  will.  Now  it  is  exceedingly  plam,  that 
Boeh  speculations  as  these  were  not  derived  from  Scripture,  and 
can  never  be  made  to  harmonize  with  it.  Had  the  inspired 
writers  entertained  tiiese  conceptions,  they  certainly  could  not 
have  expressed  themselves  as  they  did.    Who  needs  to  be  told, 
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that  the  powers  or  acts  of  the  mind  are  rkotperionsy  and  that  to 
attribute  to  them,  Uterally,  the  relations  and  qualities  of  penoos, 
would  be  absurd.  But  passing  bj  this  absurdity ;  if  you  saj  mlQk 
Melancthon  that  one  of  God's  thoughts  may  be  a  person,  why 
not  another?  And  why  may  there  not  be  as  many  persons  as 
there  are  thoughts  in  the  divme  mind  ?  Doubtless  God  can  erv- 
ate  or  produce  as  many  persons  as  he  pleases,  in  conformity  with 
his  thoughts  or  desngns.  But  his  thoughts  are  not  persons.  Asd 
the  persons  that  God  causes  to  exist,  instead  of  being  powers 
or  acts  within  his  own  mind,  are  all  extraneous,  unless  Panilie> 
ism  should  prore  to  be  true,  and  all  things  which  exist  be  found 
to  be  parts  of  God. 

I  add  the  following  specimens  of  metaphysical  theoriong  on 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  selected  from  Dick's  Theology. 

Dr.  Chauncey,  treating  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  proposes 
this  question :  ^^  How  may  this  great  mystery  be  a  littie  illustra- 
ted to  our  understandings  ?" — And  he  gives  the  following  answer: 
"  The  first  Being,  living  a  most  perfect  life  of  fruition  in  com- 
munion, and  being  but  one  infinitely  pure  act,  doth  most  trans- 
cendentaUy  comprehend  and  conceive  himself  y  beholding  his  own 
most  glorious  image  by  his  infinite  understanding,  reflecting  on 
himself  as  the  chiefest  good,  which  he  enjoys  in  the  highest  mutu- 
al love  and  delight."  "  This"  says  Dick,  "  I  confess  is  not  very 
intelligible;"  but  Chauncey  goes  on:  —  "God,  reflecting  upon 
and  conceiving  himself,  is  God  in  the  person  of  the  Father; 
God  conceived  as  his  own  most  glorious  image,  is  God  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Son  ;  God,  enjoying  himself  as  his  own  chiefest  good 
in  relation  of  Father  and  Son,  with  inefiable  love  and  delight,  is 
the  third  person,  the  Holy  Ghosts  "  I  presume,"  says  Dick, 
"  that  no  man  will  be  made  wiser  by  this  pretended  explanation, 
which  tends  rather  to  confound  us,  and  to  make  us  think  that  if 
this  is  really  the  Trinity  of  the  Scriptures,  it  amounts  to  nothing. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  attempts  to  go  beyond  our  limits,  and  to  in- 
tinde  into  things  which  we  have  not  seen.  We  are  either  ut- 
terly lost,  or  amused  with  words  in  the  room  of  ideas ;  or  we  are 
involved  in  obscurity  and  heresy." 
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Dr.  Hordej,  who  in  learmng  and  talent  had  few  equals,  has 
pursued  this  same  method  of  theorizing,  as  we  see  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  states  the  sentiments  of  Athenagoras : — '^  The  Logos 
hath  existed  from  eternity  in  union  with  the  Father ;  '  because 
Ood,  being  etemallj  rational,  ever  had  the  Logos  in  himself/ 
The  sense  is,  that  the  personal  subsistence  of  a  Divine  Logos  is 
botiplied  in  the  very  idea  of  a  Grod.  And  the  argument  rests  on  a 
principle  which  was  common  to  all  the  Platonic  fathers,  and  ieemi 
to  be  founded  in  Scripture^  that  the  existence  of  the  Son  flows 
necessarily  from  the  Divine  Intellect  exerted  on  itself,  —  from  the 
Father's  contemplation  of  his  own  perfections.  But  as  the  Father 
ever  was,  his  perfections  have  ever  been,  and  his  intellect  hatii 
been  ever  active.  But  perfections  which  have  ever  been,  the 
ever  active  Intellect  must  ever  have  contemplated ;  and  the  0(m- 
templatiixi  which  hath  ever  been,  must  ever  have  been  accompa- 
nied with  its  jiut  effect^  the  perianal  existence  of  the  Son.^^  Dick 
says,  ^'  This  fanciful  theory,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name,  has 
found  patrons  and  advocates  among  Protestants  and  Papists." 

<<  Bishop  Bull,  in  his  learned  work,  entitled  Defensio  Fidei  Ni- 
cenae,  supports  by  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  the  following 
proportions :  '  First,  the  Catholic  doctors  have  approved  the 
doctrine  of  the  council  of  Nice,  that  the  Son  is  Gbd  of  Ood ; 
that  is,  that  the  Son  has  the  same  divine  nature  with  the  Father, 
but  eommimicated  by  the  Father;  so  that  the  Father  alone  has 
ilie  divine  nature  from  himself,  or  from  no  other ;  but  the  Son 
from  the  Father  ;  and  that  therefore  the  Father  is  the  fountain, 
mffXij  and  principle  of  the  Divinity,  which  is  the  Son." '  ''  But," 
adds  Dick,  ^'  although  these  views  are  recommended  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Fathers,  and  have  been  very  generally  adopted  by 
modem  divines,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  agree  with  them."  And 
in  another  place,  after  admitting  the  eternal  generation  or  Son- 
ihip  of  Christ,  he  says  distinctly :  ^^  I  cannot  assent  to  the  common 
opinion,  that  the  generation  of  the  Son  consisted  in  the  communi' 
cation  of  the  Divine  essence  and  perfection  to  him." 

Among  all  the  theories  of  Trinity  which  a  mystical  or  visionary 
philoiophy  has  invented,  no  one,  I  think,  can  be  found  which  truly 
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a:;rees  with  the  word  of  Ood.  And  if,  without  aaj  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,  any  man  should  be  acquabted  wiiii  the  beek  of 
fliete  theories,  and  should  receive  it  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Irinitj;  and  aftier  this  should  attend  to  the  representatiooB  cf 
the  New  Testament  respecting  the  Father,  Son,  and  H0I7  Spirit; 
bow  would  he  be  startled  at  the  dissonance  between  tiiese  repre- 
sentations and  the  theory  he  had  embraced !  Philosophy,  Ten* 
taring  to  pass  beyond  its  province  into  the  re^on  of  q)e(ndaliQii 
or  conjecture,  may  teach,  as  it  has  done,  that  the  divine  nature, 
eonsidered  as  eternally  generating  the  image  or  idea  of  itself^  k 
the  Father ;  and  considered  as  existing  in  the  eternal  idea  or 
image  of  itself,  is  the  LogoSy  the  Son.  But  when  we  turn  from 
this  abstruse,  metaphyseal  theory  to  the  Word  of  Ood,  how 
we  struck  with  the  manifest  mcompatibility !  How  different 
the  teachings  of  holy  writ !  How  simple  !  How  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood !  The  Father,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  sent  his 
beloved  Son  to  save  a  lost  world.  The  Son,  whom  all  in  heaven 
adored,  took  upon  him  tiiie  form  of  a  servant,  and  after  a  life  of 
holy  beneficence,  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again,  and  reigns  on 
high ;  gives  eternal  life  to  believers,  and  is  the  judge  of  alL 
This  Saviour  possesses  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  and  is  to 
be  honored  even  as  the  Father.  Here  all  is  plain,  all  is  per- 
sonal, and  all  is  addressed  to  our  understanding  and  our  moral 
feelings.  This  plain  teaching  of  Scripture  is  suited  to  be  the 
matter  of  an  undoubting,  practical  faith,  of  a  fervent  devotaon, 
and  of  pure,  elevated  joy.  But  how  abstruse,  how  fanciful  and 
diy,  and  how  foreign  to  common  sense  and  to  all  our  unperverted 
feelings,  is  every  merely  philosophical  speculation ! 

If  we  undertake  to  account  philosophically  for  the  fact,  that  God 
esdsts  in  three  persons,  it  may  perhaps  be  natural  for  us,  destitute 
as  we  are  of  knowledge,  to  indulge  as  others  have  done,  in  conjeo- 
tores,  such  as  these ;  that  God,  existing  in  an  absolute,  solitaiy 
oneneesy  could  not  enjoy  the  highest  blessedness ;  that  he  meet 
have  one  who  will  be  the  object  of  his  perfect  love,  and  with  whom 
he  can  enjoy  the  happiness  of  divine  fellowship ;  and  in  order  that 
this  feUowship  may  afford  the  highest  degree  of  happiness,  &at  the 
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being  or  person  with  whom  he  associates,  most  possess  consummate 
perfection,  and  that  Qod  has  therefore  exerted  his  omnipotence  to 
gjm  existence  to  such  a  being,  —  one  who  possesses  all  his  own 
ittribates,  and  is,  like  himself,  infinitely  perfect.  And  this  being 
or  person  is  God's  only  begotten  Son. 

Now  every  such  supposition  involves  insurmountable  difficulties. 
It  imjdies  that  God  did  once  exist  in  one  person ;  that  he  was  once 
witiiout  a  Son.  And  if  ihe  Son  exists  in  the  divine  mind,  or  be- 
longs to  the  Gt)dhead,  the  supposition  implies  that  there  has  been 
%  change  in  God,  —  that  whereas  he  did  exist  in  one  person,  he 
now  exists  in  two  (or  three)  persons.  Who  can  reconcile  such  a 
diange  in  Ctod  witib  ihe  immutability  of  his  nature  ?  And  if  it  is 
said,  that  the  change  took  place  from  eternity ;  I  reply,  that  the 
two  parts  of  the  proposition  are  utterly  incompatible.  If  God 
etemally  existed  in  a  plurality  of  persons, — if  he  eternally  had  a 
Boa ;  then  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  wish  for  a  Son,  and  to 
put  fi»rth  a  volition  or  an  act  of  power  to  give  him  birth,  and  of 
ooorse  no  occasion  for  a  change ;  —  if  indeed  there  could  be  a 
change  in  what  is  unchangeable !  Besides,  the  suppositicm  that 
God's  existing  in  a  plurality  of  persons,  or  having  a  Son,  was  a 
matter  of  choice,  and  that  he  voluntarily  produced  the  Son,  or 
oaofied  him  to  exist,  would  imply  that  God  was  not  absolutely  per- 
fiMt  in  his  first  state  —  the  state  from  which  he  changed,  and  that 
he  preferred  another  state,  that  is,  to  exist  in  a  plurality  of  persons. 
And  if  you  say,  the  thing  took  place,  not  in  time,  but  in  eternity, 
—it  makes  no  difference.  If  the  change  in  God  was  eternal^  it 
was  still  a  change  ;  and  a  change  in  himself;  —  that  is,  producing 
a  second  person  or  giving  existence  to  a  Son  within  his  own  God- 
head. This  certainly  implies,  that  God,  instead  of  being  Uie  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  was  essentially  mutable.  It  is,  I 
most  think,  totally  inconsistent  and  self-contradictory  to  say,  that 
God  etemaOy  produced  a  /Sbn,  or  etemaUy  imparted perionalitjf  to 
{mil  or  that  he  etemaUy  earned  anything  to  take  phice,  or  any- 
liiing  to  be  which  before  was  not,  either  in  himself,  or  out  of  him- 
■dt  For  to  say,  that  he  jprodueed  such  a  being  or  eauted  such  a 
ehange  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  it  was  not  etemoL    For  oleaify, 
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whatever  is  etenud  is  nnproduced,  underived,  uneanaed,  aeltaaat- 
ant.  Bemg  produced,  derived,  or  caused,  properly  spetkiiigy  b^ 
loDgp  only  to  what  exists  in  time,  or  what  begins  to  exist.  This 
every  one  most  see  to  be  true  in  regard  to  things  whidi  are  extrm- 
neou»  to  the  divme  mind.  They  are  things  created  by  God,  whose 
existence  begins  in  time,  and  will  always  be  measured  by  time. 
And  why  does  not  ihe  same  conclusion  hold  respecting  anything 
produced  or  caused  wiMn  the  Godhead  ? — if  such  a  thing  oovld 
be.  It  must  have  a  beginning,  and  must  exist  in  time.  If  any- 
thmg  is  eternal,  whether  in  tiie  divine  mind,  or  out  of  it,  that  tiiiiig 
eould  not  be  produced  or  derived.  If  there  was  eternally  a  seoond 
person  in  tiie  Qodhead,  that  person  could  not  be  lUeralfy  the  Son 
rf  Ghd,  the  (ndy  begotten  of  the  Father.  These  expressions  of  Serip- 
tnre  cannot  mean,  that  Christ's  eternal  existence,  or  his  divine  peiv 
fection,  was  derived  or  imparted  from  the  Father.  But  the  saeated 
writers  may  designate  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  Ctod,  the  only  begotten 
of  tiie  Father,  to  denote  his  bemg  partaker  of  the  divine  natare, 
and  the  near  relation  he  eternally  susttdned  to  the  Fktiier,  a  rela- 
tion attended  with  the  highest  mutual  affection  and  blessedness, 
and  showing  itself  most  clearly  in  the  work  of  redemption. 

Some  writers  have  undertaken  to  prove,  that  there  was,  anterior 
to  any  revelation  of  the  doctrine,  a  probability  of  a  plurality  of 
persons  in  the  Oodhead.  They  doubtless  mean,  that  there  would 
be  such  a  probability  in  our  view,  or  that  such  a  plurality  seems  to 
us  to  be  probable.  But  in  what  way  can  we  form  any  conclumm 
on  this  subject  ?  We  have  already  received  from  revelation  tiie 
idea  of  a  divine  Trinity.  And  this  idea  is  wrought  into  all  enr 
habits  of  mind.  How  can  we  divest  ourselves  of  this  idea,  so  as 
to  know  what  our  judgment  would  be  without  it  ?  Some  obscure 
traces  of  a  Trinity  are  indeed  found  among  those  who  were  not 
enlightened  by  revelation.  But  their  Trinity  was  exceedingly  dis- 
mmilar  to  the  Christian  doctrine.  Plato's  Trinity  is  often  men- 
tioned. But  what  was  his  Trinity  or  Triad  ?  It  was  a  metajAij- 
sical  abstraction,  taken  from  the  powers  and  operations  of  tiie 
Iranian  mind,  and  applied  to  the  divine  mind ;  and  it  was  as  distut 
tnoL  Sat  IVinity  of  ScripturOy  as  the  east  is  from  the  west    And 
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it  IB  irae  moreover,  that  for  aaght  we  know,  tibat  dim,  imperfeot 
oonoeption  of  a  Trinity  which  Plato  and  others  had,  may  have  been 
indirectly  derived  from  revelation.  So  that  we  cannot  determine 
fliat  &ey  would  ever  have  reached  even  that  obscure,  shadowy 
notion  which  they  expressed,  had  ihey  been  left  to  the  workings 
of  unassisted  reason. 

Thanks  be  unto  God,  that  we  are  illuminated  by  a  clear  li^t 
from  heaven.  That  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  the  divine  ezisi- 
ence,  which  we  call  Trinity,  began  to  be  indicated  by  the  inspired 
writers  under  the  former  dispensation.  The  plural  nouns  and 
pronouns,  and  other  modes  of  speech  applied  to  Gk)d  in  the  Old 
Testament,  were  evidently  adapted  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  jdiu- 
tBlity.  And  it  is  certain,  that  the  character  and  work  of  Christ 
the  Saviour,  as  a  divine  Person,  were  often  and  very  intelli^bly 
predicted,  so  that  the  conception  of  the  Mesoah,  as  a  difine 
Person,  was  not  new  to  the  Jewish  mind  at  the  time  of  his  advent. 
EBs  exalted  and  divine  character,  as  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  was  really 
apprehended  by  the  apostles  while  he  was  with  them,  tiiough  &r 
less  cleariy  than  afterwards ;  and  it  was  not  unknown  to  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews ;  for  it  is  very  apparent  that  they  were  led  by  their 
Sacred  Books,  to  ascribe  the  attributes  of  divinity  to  the  Messiah, 
and  to  consider  any  mere  man,  who  assumed  to  be  the  Messiah, 
as  guilty  of  making  himself  God.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Sjnrit  was  also  suggested  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  though  less 
clearly,  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah.  His  peculiar  work  in 
inspiring  tiie  Prophets  and  sanctifymg  the  people  of  God,  was  not 
only  experienced,  but  repeatedly  declared.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  Christian  revelation,  we  find  that,  while  the  doctrine  itself 
has  un&thomable  depths,  its  truth,  and  its  practical  uses  to  our 
ftDen  race,  are  made  clear  and  certain.  The  New  Testament  is 
preeminently  the  source  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  and  it  is  the  standard  by  which  to  judge 
of  every  form  given  to  the  doctrine  in  creeds  and  theological 
iystems. 

Take  now  the  form  of  the  doctrine  before  us,  in  the  Assembly's 
CUeehisni,  which  agrees  with  the  Confessions  of  Faith  generaUy 
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adopted  by  the  orthodox.  ^  There  are  three  perMU  in  the  God- 
head, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghort;  and  tfaeae  three 
are  one  God,  the  same  m  substance,  equal  in  power  and  gloiy." 
To  this  plain  statement  apply  the  test.  The  Scriptures  freqaeutty 
speak  of  these  three,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Hdy  Ghost.  Bui  do 
they  represent  them  to  be  three  permmsf  That  the  Father  is  • 
person  no  one  but  a  pantheist  doubts.  And  what  can  be  more 
CYident  than  the  personality  of  the  Son  ?  We  have  before  seen, 
that  the  representataous  made  of  him  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  clearly  show  it.  If  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  distiiict 
person,  the  four  (Gospels  and  the  Epstles  are  fictioiis*  The 
Scripture  evidence  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  tboo^ 
not  so  abundant  as  that  of  the  personality  of  Christ,  is  yet,  as  wo 
have  already  seen,  perfectly  satisfactory.  So  far  then  the  aitiole 
in  the  Catechism  is  conformed  to  the  Scripture  standard.  It  only 
expresses  in  other  language  what  the  word  of  God  plainly  teaehoOy 
that  is,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  three  permm». 

The  Catechism  moreover  declares,  that  ^'  these  three  are  one 
(?<k2."  This  guards  against  Tri-theism.  Now  the  doctrine  of  ilie 
unity  of  God  is  often  and  emphatically  aflErmed  in  Scripture,  and 
acknowledged  by  all  Christians. — The  Catechism  further  declares 
that  the  three  are  ^'  the  same  in  substance."  Substance  is  a  meta- 
physical term,  originally  introduced  into  the  Trinitarian  creed,  and 
stall  employed,  to  confront  Arianism.  The  meaning  is,  that  they 
are  of  the  %ame  nature^  truly  divine,  partakers  of  the  Grodhead. 
Again;  they  are  ^^ equal  in  power  and  glory."  This  is  opposed 
to  the  doctrine,  that  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  not  only  subordinate 
to  the  Father  in  office,  or  in  the  order  of  operation,  but  infericnr  in 
their  nature.  The  article  asserts,  that  they  are  equally  possessed 
of  divine  perfection,  and  equally  worthy  of  supreme  honor.  And 
this  we  have  seen  to  be  a  doctrine  of  Scripture. 

Our  formula  then  bears  the  test.  It  is  conformed  to  the  infiil- 
lible  standard  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  sets  forth  in  a  brief  and 
comprehensive  proposition,  what  is  plainly  taught  in  the  word  of 
God. 

We  are  aware  that^  when  we  use  this  finrmnla  and  assert  Umlt 
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iliree  penons  are  one  God,  objectors  will  aDege,  that  we  afltrm 
wbBi  18  aelf-contradictorj  and  abeaid,  and  of '  course  mcredibk. 
To  thk  I  repeat  the  replj,  which  has  often  been  made  and  neTir 
iufalklated,  that  it  is  no  contradiction  to  say,  Qod  is  three  in  cue 
respect,  and  one  in  another  respect.  Yon  need  not  to  be  infonned 
how  many  things  have  a  perfect  unity  in  one  point  of  view,  which 
in  another  point  of  view  have  a  plurality.  And  if  one  who 
deserves  our  cordial  confidence^  barely  asserts,  without  any  ex- 
|danation,  that  a  particular  thing  is  three  and  one,  we  at  once 
believe  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  feeling  assured,  that  the  Iiiniiy 
and  the  unity  belong  to  it  in  different  respects,  thou^  we  know 
not  ezactiy  what  those  different  respects  are,  or  haw  the  two  views 
oan  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily  reconciled. 

But  the  objectors  may  allege,  that  our  formula  undertakes  to 
eoqdain  m  what  respect  God  is  tiiree,  and  m  what  respect  he  is 
one— three  as  to  |7ers(m«  and  (me  as  to  e$senee;  and  that  this  pie- 
tended  explanation  occasions  the  greatest  difficulty  attending  tiie 
subject. 

Now  althougjh  the  current  language  of  Scripture  so  dearly  ^ 
implies  a  plurality  of  divine  persons,  we  are  manifestiy  unable 
fiilly  to  understand  the  difference  between  penan^  and  bemg  or 
euence.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  conceive,  that  there  is  a  diflforence, 
but  not  to  conceive  exactiy  what  the  difference  is.  We  cannot 
kok  into  the  subject  and  discern  so  clearly  what  the  Trinity  and 
flie  Unity  are,  and  what  is  their  relation  to  each  other,  as  to  be 
aUe,  by  our  own  intelligence,  to  make  out  the  consistency  between 
a  Trinity  of  persons  and  Unity  of  essence.  And  thus  after  all 
there  is  much  room  left  for  implicit  £Buth.  But  this  is  no  reasim 
why  either  the  Trinity  or  the  Unity  should  be  denied.  How 
many  things  do  we  hold  as  truths,  wluch  are  in  some  respeets 
utterly  inscrutable,  and  which  we  know  not  haw  to  reo<mcile  with 
each  otiier  I  And  why  should  we  think  this  strange,  when  we 
consider  how  small  our  capacity  is,  and  how  imperfect  and  soanij 
our  knowledge. 

But  I  must  add,  that  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinify 
wookl  invdve  a  greater  difficulty,  than  believing  it    If  Jesus 
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Christ  is  not  a  disianct  penoo,  then  why  have  Hiose  wiHeiB  wiio 
were  infidlibly  guided  by  the  divine  Spirit,  nnifonnly  repcesented 
him  to  be  a  distmct  person,  just  as  they  have  repreeented  Moaee  or 
David  to  be  ?  Why  have  they  spoken  of  him  in  such  a  manner, 
that  we  cannot  question  his  personality  without  doing  diaoredit  to 
their  honesty  ?  And  if  he  is  not  truly  God,  why  have  they  caDad 
him  Qod,  and  worshipped  him  as  God,  and  ascribed  to  him  all  the 
characteristics  of  Divinity  ? 

Say  not,  that  you  will  be  content  with  the  simple  language 
of  the  Bible,  exclusively  of  all  human  interpretations.  For  there 
are  in  fSftct  many  different  and  opposite  interpretatkmB ;  and,  in 
these  circumstances,  your  saying  that  you  receive  the  state- 
ments of  the  doctrine  before  us  in  the  simple  words  of  Scripture, 
does  not  make  known  your  &ith ;  and,  if  you  would  be  honeat 
and  &ithful,  you  must  declare  which  of  the  different  interpieta* 
tions  of  Scripture  you  adopt.  You  must  say  whether  you  believe 
Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  or  a  mere  attribute  of  God,  at  a  partie- 
ular  mode  of  divine  manifestation,  or  a  super^ingelic  being,  or  « 
divine  person.  You  cannot,  consistently  with  Christian  integrity, 
take  advantage  of  existmg  circumstances  and  conceal  your  real 
belief,  by  professing  to  receive  the  unexplained  language  of 
Scripture.  If  you  do  truly  believe  what  the  word  of  God  teach- 
es, why  should  you  not  express  your  belief  intelligibly  ?  And 
how  can  you  do  this  better,  than  in  the  form  which  has  so  kng 
been  approved  by  the  orthodox?  If  we  should  at  this  day  go 
about  to  frame  an  article  which  should  stand  in  manifest  oppoah 
tion  to  the  various  forms  of  error,  and  set  forth  cleariy  and  fully 
what  we  hold  to  be  the  Scripture  doctrine ;  I  doubt  whether  we 
could  frame  one,  which  would  answer  our  purpose  better,  liiaa 
that  already  prepared  for  us. 

But  suppose  we  should  discard  all  human  forms,  and  pertina- 
oiously  adhere  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  excluavely  of  all  attempts 
at  explanation.  Some  Deist,  who  believes  in  one  God,  wi^t 
come  forward  with  objections  against  the  representations  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  hard  to  be  obviated,  as  those  which  are  urged 
against  the  common  creed.    You  believe  in  one  God,  he  m^t 
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mj ;  bat  the  Bible,  irhieh  joa  hdd  to  be  mqnred,  teaches  that 
Oknai  the  Son  of  God,  is  also  <3W,  Ood  over  oS,  and  the  object 
of  relipoos  worship  to  his  followers.  Do  you  then  wordiip  two 
Ooda  ?  Here  we  should  meet  with  as  great  di£ScuItj,  yea,  wilii 
the  same  difficulty  in  defending  the  language  of  Scripture,  as  in 
defisnding  the  article  of  the  orthodox  creed.  And  how  can  ft 
be  otherwise,  if,  as  we  beUeve,  that  article  expresses  the  true 
sense  of  Scripture?  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  difficulty, 
iriiatever  it  may  be,  attends  the  doctrine  itself y  not  the  particular 
form  in  which  it  is  presented  before  us.  What  then  should  we 
gun  by  giTing  up  the  orthodox  formula,  and  restricting  ourselres 
to  Ae  exact  w<»rds  of  Scripture  ?  How  would  this  either  exempt 
vm  from  the  difficulty,  or  diminish  its  force?  And  how  much 
aooTer  we  may  be  disposed  to  dwell  upon  the  evDs  which  may  be 
ooeuioned  by  the  use  of  creeds ;  time  and  experience  would 
Boon  convince  us,  that  we  must  have  a  formula  which  will  make 
known  cleariy  and  in  a  guarded  manner  what  we  believe  to  be 
tfie  true  doctrine  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  —  that 
we  mutt  have  a  confeeeion  of  faith.  If  others  should  agree  with 
IK,  we  should  have  a  common  creed.  So  it  is  at  length  with  the 
Ckmgregationalists  in  Great  Britain.  They  have  disliked  the  use 
often  made  of  Confessions  of  Faith.  But  as  circumstances  are, 
fliey  have  felt  themselves  bound  in  duty  to  make,  in  a  series  of 
articles,  a  pubUc  declaration  of  the  opinions  in  which  they  are 
agreed.  So  that  after  all,  they  have  a  common  creed ;  and  this 
oieed  is  a  bond  of  union  among  them,  and  a  means  of  securing 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Christians  in  other  countries. 
Without  such  a  declaration  of  their  faith,  how  could  we  know 
whether  they  receive  what  we  regard  as  gospel  truth,  or  whether 
they  are  corrupted  with  Pelagian  or  Socinian  errors  ?  Their  mere- 
ly professing  to  adhere  to  the  Scriptures  would  not  satisfy  us. 

It  is  thought  by  not  a  few,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is' 
of  no  practical  consequence.  I  can  hardly  account  for  it,  that 
80  great  a  mistake  should  be  made.  For  it  follows  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  doctrine  that,  if  cordially  believed,  it  cannot 
ftfl  to  exert  a  most  important  influence  upon  us  in  respect  to  every 
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part  of  Chriatian  duty.  Our  afiectioiMi,  our  wonhtp,  and  aD  oar 
reli^ofl  ezeroiseB  must  ordinarily  be  confonned  to  the  newa  we 
entertain,  and  the  objects  we  contemplate.  Cooiider  then  how 
great  the  difference  between  the  views  of  tboee  who  belie?6  the 
Qonunon  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  those  who  reject  it.  Trinir 
tarians  regard  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  distmet  penaoSi 
possessed  of  divine  perfection  and  worthy  of  the  highest  reli^aiis 
homage.  The  apprehensions  of  the  ant^-trimtarian  are  &r  inferi- 
or I  and  to  these  inferior  apprehensions,  all  that  is  moral  and  re* 
ligions  in  his  exercises  will  of  coarse  be  conformed.  In  his  pnM^^ 
tioal  £uth,  in  his  prayers,  and  in  his  reli^ous  life,  he  mmk  be  at  n 
great  remove  from  Trinitarians.  If  th^  are  right,  As  k  gqStij 
of  withholding  from  the  Saviour  and  Sanctifier  the  honor  whkdi 
k  their  dne.    If  he  is  right,  they  are  guilty  of  idolatry. 

But  it  is  not  only  from  the  nature  of  ihe  case,  but  from  oarsfol 
observation  of  facts,  that  we  learn  the  practical  importance  of 
tibe  doctrine.  The  following  remarks  of  Luther  are  as  qsplioaUe 
to  the  present  day,  as  to  the  time  when  he  lived.  Speaking  of 
the  connection  of  the  whole  of  Christianity  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  particularly  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  person,  he 
says :  ^^  I  Lave  remarked  in  all  the  histories  of  Christendimi, 
that  all  those  who  have  rightly  held  that  article  about  Jeaos 
Christ,  have  remained  good  and  true  in  the  right  Christian  &ith ; 
and  though  they  may  have  erred  and  sinned  in  other  ^ings, 
yet  they  have  held  out  to  the  last.  For  whoever  stands  ri^t 
and  firm  in  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  true  God  and  man,  that  he 
died  for  us  and  is  risen,  will  agree  to  and  stand  by  all  the  other 
articles.  Thus  it  is  most  true,  as  St.  Paul  says,  that  Christ  k 
the  chief  good,  the  ground,  and  soil,  and  the  whole  sum, -—to 
whom  and  under  whom  all  the  rest  is  gathered  together ;  for  thus 
it  is  determined,  says  St.  Paul,  that  in  Jesus  Christ  the  whole 
perfect  divinity  shall  dwell  bodily  or  personally.  Hence  he  who 
does  not  find  God  in  CJirist  shall  never  more,  and  nowhere,  be 
able  to  find  him  out  of  Christ,  though  he  go  above  heaven,  under 
hell,  and  beyond  the  world  ;  for  here  mil  I  dwellj  says  God,  m 
this  man,  bom  of  Mary  the  Yirgm,  etc."     Again,  he  says,  ^  I 
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liAve  also  remarked,  that  all  error,  heresieB,  idolatry,  soandib, 
abuses  and  evOs  in  the  ohurches,  have  come  original] j  firom  flns, 
fiiat  this  article  aboat  Mik  in  Jesus  Qirist  has  been  de^isMl  or 
ioft.  And  when  one  looks  at  ihem  in  the  light,  and  ri^ttjr, 
lie  aees  that  all  heremes  fight  against  this  dear  article  about 
Jesus  Christ." 

I  cannot  impress  it  too  deeply  npon  your  minds,  Aat  tfaiae 
CShristians  who  are  of  a  philosophical  cast,  and  who  mdcdge  ttiem- 
aehes  in  metaj^iysical  speculations  respecting  the  Trinity,  are 
ipeciallj  exposed  to  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  are  the  tafmt 
ISULj  m  the  end  to  err  firom  the  truth.  Free  inquiry  is  iftdis- 
pensable  to  {^ogress  in  knowledge.  But  let  it  never  be  fi>rgotAtti, 
that  after  we  have  become  fiilly  persuaded  of  the  divine  inspiya- 
iion  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  our  main  inquiry  is,  lAat 
Ihese  sacrod  writings  teach.  In  pursuing  this  inquiiy,  we  shoaid 
scrupulously  guard  against  the  influence  of  prejudiae,  agaisfik  te^e 
of  honor  and  fear  of  reproach,  and  against  undue  confidence  in 
our  own  understanding.  We  should  habitually  keep  in  mind, 
that  we  need  divine  guidance,  and  should  firequentiy,  and  con- 
stantly pray  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  would  illuminate  our  dark 
minds,  and  enable  us  to  understand  aright  the  glorious  doctrine 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Those  who  are  clothed 
with  humility,  and  have  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  are  heartily 
engaged  to  do  the  will  of  Grod,  are  seldom  troubled  with  serious 
doubts  respecting  the  Trinity.  Their  fellowship  with  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  evinces  to  them  practically  the  cer- 
tain truth  and  the  infinite  value  of  the  doctrine.  Their  own  expe- 
rience makes  clear  what  would  otherwise  be  obscure,  and  imparts 
reality  to  what  would  otherwise  be  dubious  and  shadowy.  Tbid 
Father  of  lights  is  present  mth  them,  and  in  his  light  they  see 
lil^t.  They  perceive  that  the  doctrine  is  wrou^t  into  the  wholo 
texture  of  the  gospel  scheme,  and  is  perfectiy  adapted  to  thdr 
case  as  fiJlen,  guilty,  polluted,  and  helpless.  To  them  the  doctrine 
becomes  more  and  more  practical,  and  more  and  more  precious. 
Its  unfathomable  depths  check  their  pride  and  self-conceit,  and 
brings  them  down  to  their  proper  place.  Its  £M0lMf>^  ^^Mir 
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dflfoat  adcMration,  loTe  and  joy.  Notwidiatanding  tbe  {Aaorible 
MgimientiB,  the  ridicule  and  cavib  which  have  been  amjed 
agMMii  the  doctrine,  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  not  only  to  th^  de- 
Toat  feelings,  bat  to  their  sanctified  reason.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bared,  that  the  tnith  and  excellence  of  this  gospel  doctrine,  its 
connection  with  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  the  rich  blesringii 
lAioh  flow  from  it,  can  be  eSectoally  learned  <ndy  by  experience. 
Finally.  Let  it  be  fixed  in  oar  minds,  that  the  sammary  state- 
ments of  ttie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  are  foond  in  Theo- 
logical systems  and  Confessions  of  &ith,  however  important  tiiej 
inay  be  in  other  respects,  are  by  no  means  to  be  sabstitated  fir 
tibe  language  of  Scripture,  either  in  the  instmctioos  and  pnyen 
of  the  sanctuary,  or  in  the  contemplations  and  devotions  of  CSuii- 
tiana  in  private.  Ministers  should  ordinarily  teach,  and  believen 
should  ordinarily  converse  and  pray,  and  even  think,  not  in  Hm 
knguags  of  creeds,  but  in  the  words  of  inspiration. 


LECTURE   XXXIV. 


TBM  DOOIBINB  07  THB  DIYINB    PURPOSBS.      ITS    DESIRABLINiaS. 

Hating  in  foregoing  Lectores  laid  before  you  the  doctrine  of 
Hm  IXvine  existence  and  the  Divine  perfections,  particulariy  the 
doctrine  of  Scriptare  respecting  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  ttie  one  tme  Grod ;  I  deem  it  proper,  in  the  next  place,  to 
iiifito  your  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Purposes. 

The  doctrine  of  (3od's  purposes,  taken  by  itself,  is  remarkaUy 
ample  and  plain.  There  is  no  principle  of  religion  which  is  more 
easily  nnderstood,  or  which  is  sustained  by  more  clear  and  sati8fiEU>- 
tozy  eyidence.  How  then  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the  doc- 
trine is  so  frequently  thought  to  be  obscure,  and  to  be  not  only  en- 
compassed with  peculiar  difficulties,  but  exposed  to  unanswerable 
and  overwhelming  objections  ?  My  answer  is,  that  the  obscurities 
and  difficulties  arise,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  unnecessary  intro- 
duction of  other  matters  foreign  to  the  doctrine.  Or  it  may  be 
more  correct  to  say,  that  our  difficulties  arise,  not  from  the  doctrine 
itself,  that  God  has  a  purpose,  but  frt)m  our  attempts  to  determine, 
beyond  our  means  of  information,  what  his  purpose  is,  and  how  he 
executes  it.  That  Gtod  has  purposes  or  designs,  is  obvious  and 
intelli^ble.  But  to  satisfy  ourselves  in  all  cases  what  his  purposes 
are,  how  they  are  related  to  one  another,  and  how  they  are  accom- 
pEshed,  is  a  very  different  thing.  We  may  indeed  obtam  a  satis- 
fiftctozy  knowledge  even  of  these  last  points,  so  far  as  our  duty 
requires ;  and  our  knowledge  in  these  respects  may  be  contmuaUy 
increaang.  But  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  whole  extent  of 
ibe  £vine  purposes,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  related 
to  each  other,  and  in  which  they  are  carried  into  effect,  is  far  be- 
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yood  the  reach  of  otur  fiMndtiee.  And  it  k  evident,  iliftt  our  st- 
tempting  to  know  what  is  nnknowable,  or  to  form  a  judgment  on 
enbjects  which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  onr  intelligence,  most  in- 
TolTe  us  in  numberless  difficulties  and  perplexities.  If  we  would, 
as  £Gur  as  possible,  avoid  these  perplexities,  and  secure  iiie  benefits 
of  a  sound  faith,  we  must  be  content  to  understand  and  believe 
what  is  dearly  made  known.  We  must  first  setfle  in  our  minds 
Hbe  plain  and  certain  truth,  that  Qoi  has  purposes  or  deagns,  and 
that  his  purposes  are  perfectly  wise  and  good.  After  this^  we  maj 
endeavor  to  learn,  as  far  as  we  can,  what  his  purposes  are,  always 
keeping  in  mind,  that  they  are  all  perfectly  wise  and  good,  whethor 
tibeir  wisdom  or  goodness  is  appar^t  to  us,  or  not.  In  those  oaaea 
wlieve  the  wisdom  or  goodness  of  his  purposes  is  not  apparent^  w^* 
are  to  [dace  implicit  confidence  in  Gtxl.  We  know  that  he  un- 
changeably possesses  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  And  it  is  % 
juft  and  easy  inference,  that  if  he  is  \rise  and  geod^  his  purposes 
must  be  so  too.  And  if,  through  the  weakness  of  our  understand^ 
ing  or  the  disorder  of  our  heart,  we  are  unable  to  discern  direotilgp 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  any  parts  of  God's  universal  plan ;. 
we  have  still  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  there  is  unbounded  wis^ 
dom  and  goc  Jness  in  him  who  contrived  the  plan ;  and  from  this 
we  certainly  conclude  that  there  is  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  ia 
every  part  of  his  plan,  and  that  we  shall  see  it  to  be  so,  when  we 
obtain  adequate  knowledge. 

Another  and  very  fruitful  source  of  obscurity  and  perplexity 
relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  purposes,  is  that  settled  dis- 
like of  the  doctrine,  which  arises  from  the  pride  and  selfishness  of 
the  heart.  The  opposition  which  men  sometimes  feel  against  this 
doctrine  is  so  strong  and  violent,  as  to  render  them  incapable  of 
being  convinced  by  the  clearest  evidence.  The  most  conclusive 
arguments  drawn  from  reason  and  revelation,  have  no  influence 
upon  them.  Their  hearts  are  closed  against  the  truth,  and  the 
light  which  is  in  them  is  turned  into  darkness.  No  wonder  that 
a  doctrine  so  holy,  so  sublime,  and  so  humbling  to  man,  should  oc- 
casion perplexity  and  trouble  to  those  whose  inclinations  are  so 
directly  opposed  to  it.    But  if  we  bring  to  the  investi^Uiion  of  thk 
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•object,  B  hmnhle,  doo36)  and  pkras  dispositiim,  and  then  pmnM 
ibid  investigation  on  just  principles ;  the  obscurity  and  perplenigr 
which  may  have  encompassed  the  subject  will  subside.  The  WQi4 
and  the  Spirit  of  Qod  will  guide  us  into  the  truth. 

For  half  a  century,  I  have  heard  and  read  much,  and  thouf^ 
jnore,  cm  the  subject  now  in  hand.  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated  by  its  ablest  adfooates, 
pnd  by  its  most  strenuous  opposers.  And  it  would  be  no  difficult 
task  for  me  to  lay  before  you  in  detul  the  common  arguments  ftr 
and  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  diyine  purposes,  iduoh,iB 
my  iqpprehension,  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  And  this  might  be 
deemed  the  most  expedient  and  useful  course  for  me  to  pursoe. 
But  on  this  subject,  and  on  most  odier  subjects,  I  have  tfaougjht 
another  course  preferable.  The  common  arguments  used  by  Ae 
friends  and  by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine,  are  exhibited  in  Ae 
Tarious  books,  particularly  the  systems  of  Divinity,  to  which  joa 
have  access.  On  my  part,  I  have  in  the  use  of  the  means  wiHim 
my  reach,  formed  a  habit  of  thinking  on  the  subject,  and  a  manner 
of  treating  it,  which  are  my  own.  I  do  not  indulge  the  thought 
that,  in  ability  or  skill,  my  manner  of  thinking  and  reasoning  is 
equal  to  that  adopted  by  some  others.  But  however  unequal  in 
these  respects  my  manner  may  be  to  that  of  others,  it  is  stall  oiy 
own.  And  I  have  supposed  that  if  I  could  contribute  anything  to 
your  improvement,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  q{  truth, 
I  must  do  it  by  an  unreserved  disclosure  of  my  own  mind,— ^by 
telling  you  just  what  I  think,  and  how  I  think  — just  what  conolii- 
sions  I  adopt,  and  in  what  way  I  am  led  to  adopt  them.  This  is 
what  I  shall  now  do.  I  shall  explain  the  subject  to  you^  as  I  do 
to  myself.  I  shall  argue  the  case  with  you,  as  I  have  often  argued 
it  with  myself.  I  shall  frankly  lay  open  the  objections  which  have 
arisen  in  my  own  mind,  and  show  you  how  I  have  obviated  them. 
I  shall  describe  the  difficulties  I  have  felt,  and  show  you  how  I 
have  overcome  them.  And  I  will  not  neglect  to  preseot  befixe 
you  the  pleasing  aspects  q{  the  subject  which  have  occurred  to  ny 
own  xefieotioDs,  and  the  peculiar  comfcnrtB  which  the  Bible  dootane 
laenMi  to  me  adapted  to  insert. 

8fl* 
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In  ordinary  eases,  I  deem  it  expedient  to  use  llie  phrase,  Mrbii 
ptrfT^otety instead  of  dhme  decreet;  because  in  our  Teision  of  ilie 
Seriptores,  the  sacred  writers  seldom  if  ever  express  the  doctrine 
nnder  conaderation  by  the  word  decree,  and  because  they  generat 
lynse  that  word  in  another  and  very  difierent  sense.  See  2Ghnm* 
80:  5.  '^  They  published  a  decree  and  made  int)cIamation  tfanmglh 
out  all  Israel  —  that  they  should  come  and  keep  the  Panover  at 
Jerusalem.''  The  decree  was  an  wrder  or  edict  firom  the  king  and 
his  princes,  commanding  a  particular  act,  which  act  became  the 
jhity  of  those  to  whom  tiie  decree  was  published.  Ekra  6:  8* 
^  Cyrus  made  a  decree,"  and  the  decree  was  an  order  or  eomr' 
fnandy  that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  should  be  rebuilt.  In  tiie 
same  sense,  it  is  used  in  chap.  7:  21— Artaxerxes  made  a  decree  to 
his  treasurers,  to  ^ve  such  assistance  to  Ezra  as  he  should  reqmve. 
It  is  said,  Luke  2: 1,  that  <^  Cesar  Augustus  made  a  decree,  fluife 
all  ihe  world,"  that  is,  all  the  people  in  the  Roman  empire,  ^^  should 
be  taxed."  It  was  an  edicts  a  law  pMMedy  requiring  a  tax. 
lEhe  decrees  of  the  apostles,  mentioned  Acts  16:  4,  were  the  roles 
Ihey  adopted,  or  the  principles  they  established,  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  the  disciples.  In  these  and  other  cases,  the  decree  had 
the  nature  of  a  law,  and  implied  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  thoee 
who  received  it,  to  render  obedience.  But  this  is  far  icom  being 
the  sense  of  the  word,  when  used,  as  it  generally  is  in  theolo^cal 
discourses,  to  denote  the  purpose  of  God.  The  sacred  writers, 
when  they  would  set  forth  the  doctrine  we  are  considering,  emjdoy 
the  words,  purpose,  counsel,  wiU,  counsel  of  his  trill,  duriee,  and 
fhasure.  And  it  seems  to  me,  that  by  using  these  words,  and 
ethers  of  mmilar  import,  we  shall  do  something  towards  guarding 
our  own  minds  and  the  minds  of  others  against  needless  prejudice 
and  mistake.  Although  the  Assembly  of  Dirines  use  the  {dirase, 
**  decrees  of  God,"  to  designate  the  doctrine  referred  to,  they  e3^ 
plain  it  by  the  language  which  I  have  preferred :  ^^  The  decreet  of 
God  are  his  eternal  purpose."  The  definition  given  of  this  doe- 
liine  by  orthodox  divines,  is  somewhat  various  in  form,  but  it  is 
labstaniially  the  same.  The  Shorter  Catechism  has  it  in  tfus  Ichib: 
^  The  decrees  <)f  God  are  his  eternal  purpose,  aooording  ta  ikfb 
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OOdittel  of  his  own  will,  whereby  for  his  own  glory  he  hafh  finih 
ordained  wfaAiBbever  comee  to  pass."  Dr.  Dwight  ^yes  it  in  iidi 
way :  '^  That  all  thinge,  both  beings  and  events,  exist  in  exact  OOA- 
ftnmty  with  the  purpose  or  jdeasure  of  God."  This  impUes  ibe 
same  as  the  language  of  the  Shorter  Catechism ;  although  it  doea 
not  affirm  the  purpose  itself,  but  only  that  all  things  exist  in  OOA- 
Ihnmty  with  it.  It  is  like  this ;  —  instead  of  saying,  an  arohitaOt 
haa  fimned  an  exact  design  or  plan  of  an  edifice,  we  say,  he  buiUb 
ik  in  WfifijTmiiJty  with  his  plan.  We  presuppose  that  he  has  a  plail| 
and  affirm  that  he  adheres  to  it,  and  executes  it,  in  the  erection  of 
llie  edifice.  But  when  Dr.  Dwight  undertakes  to  support  his  do^ 
trine,  his  arguments  go  to  prove  that  God  has  actually  a  purpoaa, 
determination  or  design,  and  he  says,  '^  what  is  commonly  intend- 
ed by  flie  decrees  of  God,  is  that  eternal  and  unchangeable  dMii 
csr  pleasure  of  the  Divine  mind,  by  which  all  thmgs  are  brooj^ 
into  bemg." 

Id  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  shall  first  endeavor  to  show, 
flial  the  doctrine  of  thecKtnnepurposej  as  already  explained,  is  iil> 
together  dmtalble.  And  I  should  be  willing  to  refer  this  matter  ai 
once  to  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  all  candid,  pious  men.  Who 
among  Ihem  would  not  regard  it  as  desirable,  that  Grod  should  de- 
termine what  the  Umverse  shall  be,  and  should  have  a  plan  extend- 
ing to  an  beings  and  all  ev^its  ?  When  a  man  is  about  to  builda 
house,  is  it  not  desirable  that  he  should  have  in  his  mind  a  clear 
idea  of  what  he  is  going  to  do?— that  he  should  have  an  exact  plan 
of  an  the  parts  of  the  buQding  ?  Would  you,  in  any  case,  think 
it  best,  that  a  man  should  proceed  to  the  work  of  building,  without 
any  definite  design,  as  to  the  size  and  form  of  the  house  whidi  he 
is  to  build  ?  And  if  any  one  should  proceed  in  this  way,  would 
you  not  say,  the  proceeding  is  stamped  with  foUy  ?  If  there  is  to 
be  a  XJniyebsb,  the  plan  of  it  must  in  tome  way  be  fixed.  Some 
one  must  be  the  contriver,  and  determme  what  it  shaU  be.  Sup- 
pose the  question  to  arise  among  intelligent  and  holy  beings  in 
heaven  and  earth;  who  shaU  devise  the  system  of  the  creation  ?  So 
iriiom  ahaU  it  be  committed  to  fix  the  plan  of  the  great  work  ?  No 
Mint  on  earth  and  no  angel  in  heaven  would  hestate  a  moment  to 
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mike  Uie  choice,  and  to  say  wi&  all  tbe  heart,— let  the  worik  bo 
.committed  to  the  only  wise  Qtod.  Let  all  inferior  beings  stand  ande, 
and  let  the  King  Eternal  determine  exactly,  and  in  aU  leepeici^ 
what  the  new  creation  shall  be.  With  his  unerring  coonsela  letno 
cne  interfere.  As  soonasit  is  seen,  what  is  the  plan  which  he  has 
■Cboaen,  let  all  unite  in  saying,  '^  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  aeemed 
gMd  in  thy  sights"  —  But  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  any  que*- 
tifln  to  arise  as  to  what  shall  be  done.  A  universe,  £ur  beyond  tbe 
oomprehen^on  of  finite  understandings,  has  been  formed.  Its  plan 
baa  been  settled.  The  design  of  it  originated  in  the  infinite  mind 
of  God,  and  there  only.  My  present  position  is,  that  it  is  altogether 
desirable  that  it  should  be  so.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  pnrpoeea 
—the  doctrine  that  (jod  determined  what  should  be  the  plan  of 
Ihe  universe,  and  what  should  take  place  in  it,  is  a  doctrine  irbkHx 
all  good  beings  would  wish  to  be  true. 

Posfflbly  the  thought  may  arise  in  your  minds,  that  the  doctrine 
if  indeed  desirable  on  a  certain  condition.  Well,  then,  what  is  the 
eonditaon  ?  The  condition,  you  may  say,  is  obvious.  It  »  evi- 
dently desirable  that  Grod  should  fix  the  plan  of  the  universe,  and 
.determine  what  shall  come  to  pass,  \f  itia  certain^  that  he  will 
adopt  the  beat  plan — that  he  will  determine  all  things  right.  This 
I  allow,  is  a  reasonable  condition.  Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
vine purposes  desirable  on  any  other  principle.  And  unless  we 
can  be  sure,  that  God's  determination  will  in  all  respects  be  per- 
fectly right,  we  should  not  think  it  best  that  the  plan  of  the  Uni- 
verse should  lie  wholly  with  him.  Let  then  the  question  of  the 
derirableness  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration  be  determined 
upon  this  just  and  reasonable  principle.  • 

And  here  I  hold  it  to  be  an  absolute  certainty,  that  a  Being 
possessed  of  infinite  perfection,  will  and  must  judge  and  choose 
right — that  a  God  of  unlimited  knowledge  and  goodness  will  ccm- 
trive  the  system  of  the  universe  in  the  best  manner.  Such  a 
Being  is  surely  competent  to  lay  out  the  plan  of  a  universe  of  the 
greatest  conceivable  extent,  and  which  is  to  endure  forever.  To 
determine  the  scheme  of  such  a  creation  is  an  affidr  of  astonishing 
magnitude.    And  we  mig^t  be  ready  to  ask  who  is  sufficient  ftr 
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8iieh  sn  imdertakiBg  ?  Who  is  qualified  to  take  into  view  all  thirii 
helflngi  to  aach  a  world,  aa  this  in  which  we  live  —  a  world  m 
\aitgpy  involving  ao  many  parts,  and  so  many  xntereats,  and  to  ooo* 
tiDse  in  operatioii  through  ceaseless  ages  ?  But  this  wofid  is  a 
my  small  part  of  the  whole  creation.  The  universe  oonsisla  of 
nOUoiia  and  Bullions  of  worlds  vasUj  larger  than  this.  Yfb^ 
poawoaop  a  mind  ttiat  is  adequate  to  plan  such  a  universe,  and  ta 
pktfi  it  in  the  best  manner  ?  Unite  minds,  even  the  most  ezaltad, 
are  totally  ine<»npetent  to  this.  But  the  infinite  €k)d  is  perfecftf 
oonpetent.  He  can  take  into  view  everything  pertaining  to  such 
a  nniveiae.  We  are  sure  that  he  will  make  no  mistake.  IBm 
knows  what  plan  is  the  wisest  and  best,  and  that  is  the  plan  ha 
ohooaeSb  Ttte  experience  of  past  ages  has  shown,  and  the  expeii- 
enoe  of  Aitare  ages  will  more  and  more  clearly  show,  the  perfect 
ezoeUence  of  the  system  adopted.  The  longer  it  c(»itinues  iB 
<^peration,  the  more  evident  will  it  be,  that  it  is  in  aD  respeeti 
maiked  with  consummate  skiU,  and  that  the  Being  who  contrived 
it,  judged  and  acted  right.  We  are  sure  of  all  this,  not  because 
W6  are  able  to  take  into  view  what  belongs  to  the  system  of  Ae 
universe,  and  to  judge,  by  our  own  wisdom,  what  would  be  wisest 
and  best ;  but  because  we  know  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is  infiEJ- 
Uble,  and  his  goodness  without  limits.  Our  conclusion  rests  on 
Hie  firm  basis  of  the  absolute  perfection  of  Qoi. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  I  show  the  desirableness  of  the  doo* 
trine  of  the  divine  purpose  respecting  the  created  universe  — Hm 
purpose  that  was  in  the  mind  of  God  from  everlasting. 

After  having  taken  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  it  must  appear 
to  us  very  strange,  that  any  reasonable  persons  should  dislike  the 
doctrine,  and  wish  it  not  true,  and  in  their  words  or  their  hearts 
make  opposition  to  it.  Why  is  it  so  ?  What  is  the  real  ground 
of  all  this  prejudice  and  hatred  ?  Is  it  because  those  who  arv 
hostile  to  the  doctrine,  are  afridd  to  trust  God  wiih  the  concerns 
of  his  own  creation,  and  with  the  business  of  determining  the  plan 
of  it  ?  But  is  not  God  worthy  to  be  trusted  ?  Is  h6  not  pes- 
sewed  of  the  requisite  knowledge  and  judgment?  Is  he  not 
benevolentT    la  he  not  as  much  disposed,  as  could  be  wished,  to 
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fti  mpon  iiie  best  plia  ?  Wby  then  diofiild  any  be  fmnil&ig  or 
alMd  to  iniBt  him  irith  this  coooem?  —  Do  men  oppose  Hub 
doetrine  and  show  an  miwillingneeB  Haii  God  dionld  ferS'OrfilB 
nhiteoefer  ahall  oome  to  pass,  because  Aej  9,'pprehmi  tiiat  Ui 
purposes  will  occasion  injustice,  eiflier  to  themselres  or  otfiersf 
Bat  what  reason  have  ttieyfor  such  an  apprehenaon?  Oan  m 
Qod  of  perfect  justice  and  righteousness  and  boandless  benefit 
lebee,  oyer  perform  an  action  or  haye  a  purpose  unjust  towards 
BBj  of  his  creatures  ?  Do  not  his  perfections  pkioe  him  at  an 
iafinite  distance  from  this?  Has  any  one  of  his  dedgns— has 
any  part  of  his  plan  been  injurious  to  any,  even  the  meanest  of 
liis  subjects  ?  Is  it  not  a  certainty  that  such  a  being  as  Ood  will 
adopt  a  plan  and  pursue  a  course  of  administration,  which  will  be 
perfectiy  just  and  benevolent  ?  What  ground  then  can  any  one 
have  for  the  least  dissatisfaction  in  this  respect  with  the  doctrine 
under  consideration  ? 

I  ask  again :  Can  those  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
purposes,  imagine  that  the  doctrine  is  or  ever  will  be  dishonorable 
to  God? — But  the  very  statement  of  the  doctrine  is,  that  it  is 
**  for  his  own  glory  "  that  he  has  fore-ordained  whatsoever  comes 
to  pass.  And  does  not  God  know  what  system  will  be  for  his  own 
g^ory  ?  And  will  he  not  be  sure  to  adopt  such  a  system  and  to 
carry  it  into  execution  ?  Will  not  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  uid 
infimte  justice  take  care  that  his  wisdom  and  justice  shall  be 
manifested  and  honored  ?  Will  not  a  Being  of  infinite  benevo- 
lence take  care  that  his  benevolence  shall  be  exercised  and 
displayed  ? 

What  then  is  the  real  reason  tiiat  men  dislike  and  oppose  tiie 
doctrine  before  us  ? 

Doubtiess  some  reject  the  doctrine  through  mistake.  They 
thmk  it  very  diflferent  from  what  it  is.  They  attach  to  it  ideas 
which  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  which  are  contrary  to  truth.  And 
in  regard  to  such  persons,  I  would  only  say,  let  them  take  care  to 
guard  against  mistaken  views  of  the  doctrine,  and  to  understand 
exactly  what  it  is. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  those,  who  understand  ihe  doctrine, 
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and  jet  dislike  and  oppose  itT  What  can  be  tiie  ground  of  flieir 
qipomtion,  but  that  camal  mind  which  is  enmity  against  (}od  7 
"What  but  an  unwillingness  that  Qod  should  reign  and  do  bis 
pleasure  ?— -an  unwillingness  ihat  he  should  adopt  a  scheme  of 
admimstration,  which  shall  contribute  most  to  his  own  glory  and  to 
the  welfieure  of  his  uniyersal  kingdom  7  Now  when  ihe  ground  of 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  lies  in  the  enmity  of  the  heart  against 
Qodf  arguments  fiom  reason  and  from  Scripture  are  likely  to  be 
in  Tain.  The  opposition  can  be  remoyed  only  by  that  (^peratkm 
of  Ae  Spirit  which  ^yes  a  new  heart. 


■{,' 


LECTURE    XXXV. 


THB  DOGTRINB  OF  THE  DITINB  PCBPOSKS  PBOTHD  IIIQM  IHB 
WORKS,  PERFBCnONS,  AND  WORD  OF  GOD. 


In  the  previous  Lecture,  after  giving  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Purposes,  I  endeavored  to  show  that  it  is 
altogether  desirable.  I  shall  now  laj  before  you,  though  rerj 
summarilj,  the  evidence  which  shows  the  doctrine  to  be  true. 

In  the  first  place,  consider  the  works  of  Creation  and  Pron- 
dence,  as  they  present  themselves  to  attentive  observers,  withoot 
the  aid  of  Scripture.  All  the  instances  of  design  which  are  seen 
in  the  natural  and  moral  creation,  are  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
a  design  or  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator.  No  reasonable 
man  can  think,  that  the  adaptedness  of  one  thing  to  another,  and 
the  fitness  of  means  to  ends,  which  are  everywhere  apparent,  are 
the  result  of  chance,  in  other  words,  that  they  exist  without  an  in- 
telligent, designing  cause.  An  effect  must  have  a  cause,  and  a 
cause  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  effect.  A  tiling  done,  sup- 
poses a  doer,  and  a  doer  competent  and  suited  to  the  thing  done. 
Now  if  you  see  in  anything  an  exact  correspondence  with  some- 
thing else,  or  a  striking  adaptedness  to  the  accomplishment  of  an 
important  end,  you  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  such  corres- 
pondence or  adaptedness  originated  in  the  mind  of  him  who  caosed 
that  thing  to  exist.  It  necessarily  implies  design  or  intention  in 
the  author.  And  as  God  is  the  author  of  all  things  which  exist, 
all  the  marks  of  design  in  his  works  must  be  referred  to  a  design 
existing  in  his  own  mind.  He  cannot  act  out  or  manifest  what  he 
has  not  in  himself.     If  an  architect  builds  a  house  which  is  exaotfy 
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idbpied  to  variom  and  important  uses,  we  know  it  was  his  dmgn 
to  do  80.  This  principle  is  so  evident,  that  it  needs  onlj  to  be  stated 
to  be  believed.  Take  a  few  examples.  We  find  that  light  is 
adapted  to  the  eye,  and  is  the  means  of  vision.  The  Creator  thea 
designed  it  to  be  so.  The  eye  also  is  adapted  to  the  light,  and  is 
ibe  organ  of  vision.  Of  course  oar  Creator  intended  it  to  be  so. 
Hie  air,  tte  water,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  all  things  in 
tta  natural  creation,  and  all  ike  laws  which  regolato  it,  are  ob* 
ikfoAj  adapted  to  the  aceomjdishment  of  important  ends.  Al 
this  affi>rdB  various  and  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  dot- 
trine.  And  if  we  proceed  to  the  intelligent  and  moral  worid^  this 
evidence  is  still  more  striking.  To  what  momentous  objects  is  the 
Mind  of  man  fitted !  Who  can  tell  the  number  and  the  value  of 
the  ends  to  which  its  &culties  are  adapted  ?  Our  conclusion  i% 
that  God  had  all  these  ends  in  view  when  he  created  the  asiadyfiod 
that  the  adaptedness  of  its  faculties  to  ihese  ends  was  a  matter  of 
design  with  him.  The  same  as  to  Ihe  connection  of  events.  Ons 
of  them  contributes  to  another  which  is  near,  and  to  others  which 
oe  distant.  The  discovery  of  America,  for  example,  contributed 
to  the  settlement  of  our  forefathers  here,  and  to  ihe  whole  teain  of 
SPfents,  political  and  moral,  which  have  followed,  and  which  wil 
ftBow.  It  was  then  the  purpose  of  Qoi  that  the  discovery'^cf 
America  ^ould  contribute  to  all  these  events.  And  if  we  could 
see  all  the  tendencies  of  things,  and  all  the  events  which  are  to  flow 
from  them,  we  should  know  tiie  whole  deagn  of  God  respecting 
tiiem.  But  as  it  is,  we  can  learn  this,  a^de  from  revelation,  only 
so  &r  as  our  experience  and  observatioQ  go. 

My  second  argument  is  from  the  perfections  of  God.  The  ar- 
goment  is  a  pri(»i.  We  consider  it  as  an  admitted  truth,  &at  thevs 
is  a  God,  and  that  he  is  possessed  of  infinite  perfection,  natural  and 
moral.  From  this  it  is  plainly  mferred,  that  he  has  a  design  or 
plan  respecting  his  works,  and  that  his  plan  is  perfectly  wise  and 
good.  The  Supreme  Being  must  act  according  to  his  own  charao- 
tor.  He  cannot  deny  himself.  He  cannot  do  anything  contrary 
to  his  own  nature.  If  he  is  intelligent,  he  will  exercise  his  inteUi- 
gSDoe ;  one  exercise  of  which  is  to  fiirm  designs.    If  he  is  good, 
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hb  wDl  do  good.  If  he  k  powerfbl,  he  will  exert  hit  power.  Ae 
to  the  creation, —  God,  m  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  inteDigence, 
knew  what  system  would  be  marked  with  the  hi^iest  wisdoqu 
And  as  Ihe  same  Gtoi  who  is  infinitely  intelHgent,  is  infinitely  good, 
we  conclude  that  he  not  only  knows  what  created  system  is  beat, 
but  is  disposed  to  adopt  it.  It  is  as  certain  that  he  wiU  choose  Ae 
•ystem  which  is  on  the  whole  the  best,  as  that  he  is  good ;  tiie  djO- 
gree  of  this  certainly  bemg  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  hii 
goodness.  The  power  of  Gtoi  to  carry  into  effect  the  system  irhiA 
he  knows  to  be  best,  and  which  he  chooses,  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  yeiy  idea  of  his  omnipotence  implies,  that  he  can  do  whatever 
he  wills  to  do.  The  same  in  regard  to  his  justice.  As  Gk)d  pos- 
sesses this  attribute,  he  will  so  contrive  the  system  of  rmation^ 
tiiat  all  the  subjects  of  his  government  shall  receive  what  is  equita- 
ble and  right. 

Now  is  there  any  flaw  in  this  argument  ?  Are  you  able  to  oon- 
omve,  that  a  Being  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent  and  powerful, 
does  not  know  what  plan  of  operation  is  the  best,  or  tiiat  he  wiD 
not  really  prefer  that  plan  to  any  other,  or  that  he  will  not  adopt 
it,  and  proceed  according  to  it  ?  Is  it  not  clear,  that  if  Grod  should 
fidl  of  doing  this,  he  would  fail  of  exercising  his  own  perfections 
—  would  fail  of  manifesting  his  own  character  —  in  short,  would 
fiul  of  acting  like  himself  ?  Does  it  not  then  enter  into  the  veiy 
idea  that  you  entertain  of  God,  that  he  has  a  purpose  in  regard  to 
his  works,  and  that  the  scheme  he  adopts  must  be  entirely  suited 
to  accomplish  the  great  and  good  object  he  has  in  view  ?  Can  you 
think  what  Grod  is,  without  expecting  that  the  perfect  goodness  of 
the  plan  he  has  adopted,  will  sooner  or  later  be  made  evident  to 
you  and  to  all  intelligent  beings  ?  —  The  argument  which  I  have 
here  laid  before  you,  is  exceedingly  simple  fmi  plain.  As  God  is 
mtelligent,  he  must  act  intelligentiy.  As  he  is  wise,  he  must  act 
wisely.  As  he  is  benevolent,  he  must  act  benevolentiy.  As  he 
IS  just,  he  must  do  justice.  As  he  is  powerful,  he  must  exercise 
his  power.  His  purposes  and  proceedings  must  result  fran  bis 
own  infinite  mind,  not  fi-om  such  limited,  shallow,  fiEdlible  minds  as 
belongtous.  And  the  &ct  that  the  plan  of  his  works  is  so  fiuraboie 
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If,  and  80  diflforent  fiom  what  <mr  wisdom  would  have 

riiows  him  to  be  God,  and  shows  us  to  be,  what  we  are,  creaturaa 

tf  yesterday,  exceedingly  ignorant  and  ftllible. 

My  third  argument  is  from  the  Scriptures. 

For  the  present  we  are  considering  the  doctrine  of  ihe  divine 
porpoaes  in  a  general  view.  The  doctrine,  as  it  respects  the  salv»- 
liQn  of  (Sod's  people,  will  be  considered  more  particularly  in  a  8iib> 
fequent  Lecture. 

The  Scriptures  in  different  ways  furnish  evidence  that  Ood  fore- 
iffdains  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  Sometimes  they  refer  to  the 
general  doctrine  expressly.  More  frequently  however  they  speak 
of  God's  purpose  respecting  particular  events.  But  in  all  suoh 
eases,  the  general  doctrine  is  implied.  For  the  particular  events 
referred  to  are  manifestiy  connected  with  various  other  events  to 
which  the  purpose  of  Ood  must  relate.  And  besides  this,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  ask,  why  God  should  determine  the  events  spoken  of,  more 
llian  ofhers  of  the  same  kind.  Our  conclusion  must  be,  that  Ae 
nered  writers  so  often  represented  Grod  as  determining  or  willing 
particular  events,  because  the  subject  they  had  in  view  led  them  to 
•peak  of  those  particular  events,  and  that  they  would  in  the  same 
nam^  have  set  forth  the  divine  purpose  as  to  any  other  or  all  odi- 
er  events,  had  there  been  the  same  occasion  to  speak  of  them. 
When  therefore  we  see  that  the  inspired  writers  speak  with  peifec 
freedom  and  familiarity  of  the  purpose,  design,  or  will  of  God,  a 
relating  to  any  event  which  they  have  occasion  to  notice ;  we  ac 
once  conclude,  that  the  general  doctrine  of  the  divine  purposes 
was  previously  settied  in  their  minds,  and  that  they  declared  par- 
ticular events  to  be  determined  of  Gh)d,  not  because  they  wished 
to  distinguish  those  events  from  others,  but  merely  because  the  sub- 
ject they  were  treating,  required  those  particular  events,  and  not 
ofiiers,  to  be  noticed.  This  is  clear.  But  it  will  be  more  clear 
when  we  attend  to  a  few  of  the  passages  relatmg  to  the  subject. 

Of  the  texts  which  directiy  teach  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
divine  purposes,  that  in  Eph.  1: 11,  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
Hie  Apostle  is  speaking  of  one  of  God's  purposes,  —  his  purpose 
to  save  his  people ;  and  he  shows  that  he  regards  this  particular 
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pwpote  of  6od,M  ooimected  with  his puiposerespeetbgaUiliiii^ 
«be.  While  he  is  setting  forth  the  particiilar  design  of  God  nm- 
pecting  those  who  are  to  be  sayed,  his  mind  turns  to  Uie  genenl 
doctrine :  ^^  In  whom  we  have  obtained  an  inheritance,  being  fie- 
deetanated  —  according  to  the  purpose  of  him  who,"  he  si^ys, 
*^  warketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  wOL**  Toa  see 
exacilj  how  the  matter  ky  in  the  nund  of  Paul.  Whenhe  iboof^ 
of  the  salvation  of  believers,  he  thought  of  it  as  agreeing  with  Am 
ipracious  purpose  of  God,  and  as  resulting  from  itb  And  as  €k)d 
Kves  his  people,  so  he  worketh  all  things^  according  to  his  purpose, 
er  ^^  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will."  From  this  and  other  omi- 
lar  passages  we  learn  what  was  the  habit  <^  the  Apostle's  nund. 
He  was  led  by  his  feelings  to  introduce  the  purpose  of  God  to  savs 
fais  people,  and  to  dwell  upon  it ;  and  then  to  pass  from  the  jn^ 
pose  of  God  respecting  that  particular  event,  to  his  purpose  mjs- 
pecting  all  events.  And  when  tiie  same  Apostle  says  in  aaotti^ 
place,  Rom.  11:  36.  ^'  For  of  him  are  all  thingB,"  he  must  hftfs 
meant  that  all  things  proceeded  from  God  according  to  his  inten- 
tion or  will ;  so  that  the  general  doctrine  of  his  purpose  is  iBk- 
phed.  The  same  thing  is  taught  in  Isa.  46: 10.  ^^  My  counsel  shaD 
stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure."  Here,  as  in  the  text  above 
eited  from  Ephesians,  there  is  a  reference  to  the  general  purpose 
or  pleasure  of  God,  uid  to  a  particular  purpose.  But  the  order  is 
different.  The  Apostie  first  speaks  of  a  particular  thing  purpoaed, 
and  then  extends  his  thoughts  to  the  general  purpose.  While  Hans 
Prophet  first  brings  into  view  the  general  truth,  that  God's  coook- 
sel  shall  stand  and  that  he  vrill  do  all  his  pleasure ;  and  tiien,  in 
the  same  sentence,  mentions  a  particular  instance,  that  is,  the  catt- 
ing of  Cyrus  to  give  deliverance  to  the  Jews.  In  this  and  oQier 
places,  you  see  in  what  manner  the  Scriptures  teach  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  purpose,  and  how  the  subject  lay  in  tiie  minds  of  tlie 
sacred  writers ;  how  familiar  it  was  to  their  thou^ts,  and  with 
what  perfect  freedom  they  spoke  of  it,  either  in  its  general  aspect, 
er  with  reference  to  particular  cases,  just  as  they  had  occaaioou 

The  passage  in  Rev.  4:  11,  has  the  same  bearing  upon  the  gM- 
end  doctrine.    ^^  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  ^ory  wi 
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tnnor  and  power ;  for  thoa  hast  made  all  ibings,  and  for  tly  pUmh 
mre  fhey  are  and  were  created."  All  thingB  were  created  andei- 
llt  for  Ae  fleamire  of  Chdj  that  is,  to  answer  the  ends  which  axe 
'{(leasing  to  him, — to  accomplish  the  objects  he  chooses.  That  he 
hm  a  purpose  or  design  respecting  all  things,  is  imfdied  in  tezli 
ef  tihis  character. 

Bui  the  doctrine  is  clearly  imfdied  in  those  passages,  which  do 

sot  speak  of  all  things  as  objects  of  the  divino  purpose,  but  (ubIj 

ef  some  particular  thing,  as  ike  coming  of  Christ,  the  salyation  of 

nen,  or  some  other  event  <^  providence.    This  is  not  the  place  to 

•ette  the  particular  texts  relating  to  God's  choice  of  his  people.    I 

nAall  have  occasion  to  do  this  in  the  sequel.    I  shall  refer  here  to 

one  passage  only,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 

bearing  of  such  texts  upon  the  general  doctrine  of  the  divine 

furpoees.     In  the  Epistie  to  the  Epheoans,  ch.  1,  the  Apoitie 

leaches,  that  (rod  chose  the  Ephesian  believers  before  the  foundft- 

•lioii  of  the  world,  and  predestinated  them  to  the  adoption  of 

'tohildren.    But  why  does  he  speak  of  those  particular  Christians  ? 

:Why  not  say  expressly,  that  God  chose  all  who  shall  be  saved  in 

-aD  |daces,  and  in  all  ages,  and  predestinated  them  to  the  sAopHoa 

'of  diildren  ?    I  answer,  because  he  was  then  addressing  himself 

to  those  particular  Christians,  and  he  had  at  that  time  no  immedi- 

•ate  occasiim  to  speak  of  others.     But  others,  all  others  were 

implied.    For  if  those  particular  believers  who  lived  at  Ephesus, 

were  eternally  chosen  and  predestinated,  it  is  clear  that  all  others 

rwere;— inasmuch  as  all  who  are  saved,  are  by  nature  in  the 

same  ruined  state,  and  are  equaUy  dependent  for  salvation  on  the 

good  pleasure  of  God.    And  we  see  in  other  places,  that  when 

ttie  sacred  writers  had  occasicm  for  it,  they  spoke  of  the  same 

purpose  of  God  as  relating  to  all  the  redeemed.    It  would  be 

doing  violence  to  the  subject  to  suppose,  that  some  Christians  weore 

'eternally  predestinated  to  salvation,  while  others  were  not;  or  to 

suppose  that  some  were  predestinated  in  a  different  sense  firam 

•etihera.    It  is  indeed  true,  that  passages  like  this  do  not  gjytwrfy 

'iMeh  the  deotion  of  any,  except  those  who  are  partieularij  men- 

%Md.    They  do  not  teaoh  it  in  direct  temis.    But  th#y  taaeh  it 

iff 
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IS  oertiiiity  by  idain  implieaikm.  And  k  not  the  mm  kwtf 
fte  diTine  commuidst  Th^  moral  law  wm  originally  pwwnnlgywi. 
%a  tili«  people  assembled  at  Moont  Sinai.  It  was  ezpresify 
addressed  to  those  whom  tho  Lord  had  bron^t  out  of  the  land  of 
Sgypty  out  of  the  hoose  of  bondage.  How  and  why  waa  it  bind- 
ing on  subsequent  generations  of  Israelites?  And  why  is  it 
Iniding  on  ns  ?  Evidently  because  tiiere  is  the  same  laaaon  why 
II  riiould  be  binding  upon  all  human  bemgs,  as  upon  a  pari.  All 
hare  tihe  same  intelligent,  moral  nature,  and  stand  in  As  aams 
Illation  to  God  as  tiieir  Creator  and  moral  Governor,  and  an  ao 
eoQstitnted  as  to  be  equally  under  obligation  to  obey  a  mordl  hnr. 
On  this  broad  principle,  all  the  moral  precepts  which  were  gjbvM 
to  the  Israelites  at  Sinu,  though  not  the  ceremonial  precepts,  aie 
as  binding  upon  us,  as  they  were  upon  Aem.  And  for  a  sindar 
reason,  we  conclude,  tiiat  the  language  <^  the  Apostle  reqieetmg 
fhe  divine  purposes,  which  was  originally  addressed  to  the  Sphe- 
riaa  Christians,  is  really  and  fully  applicable  to  iJl  the  redeemed. 

But  the  subject  requires  me  to  proceed  further.  We  have 
seen  that  there  are  various  texts  which  teach,  that  God's  poipoas 
relates  to  the  salvation  of  his  people.  But  how  do  these  proie 
ihat  it  relates  to  any  events  of  a  difierent  kind  ?  How  espeoiaify 
do  they  prove,  that  it  relates  to  all  events  ?  I  answer  here  also, 
that  tiiey  prove  it  inferentially,  or  by  plain  im][dicatioiL  Hmj 
prove  it  on  the  principle,  that  other  events  are  as  really  dependent 
on  the  will  of  Gkxl,  as  l^is.  There  is,  besides,  a  vast  number  of 
events,  which  are  manifestly  connected,  either  neariy  or  remotely, 
with  the  salvation  of  Gtxl's  people ;  and  all  events  of  this  deseriih 
fion  are  of  course  involved  in  his  purpose  to  save  them.  Indeed, 
there  is  good  reason  to  think,  ihat  ihe  whole  system  of  things, 
both  in  the  natural  and  moral  worid,  stands  related  to  the  work  of 
redemption ;  and  consequentiy,  that  Ihe  purpose  of  God  reqpeei* 
'ing  the  whole  system,  is  involved  in  his  purpose  reepeelipg 
redemption. 

The  same  general  conclusi<»i  foQows  from  the  passages,  wUsh 
mention  the  purpose  of  God  respecting  any  partieolar  evettL 
the  (ShnJBtores  teach  that  God  had  a  por^ 
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bj  a'dehige,  and  Sodom  by  fire ;  to  send  Joeej^  into  Egypt ;  to 
deKver  the  Israelites  from  bondage ;  to  send  Senacherib  to  podA 
the  rebellious  inhabitants  of  Judea ;  and  to  raise  up  Cyrus  and 
infloenee  him  to  restore  the  eaptiye  Jews  to  their  own  country. 
It  is  obvious  to  all  who  read  the  Scriptures,  that  God's  purpose 
respected  these  and  other  particular  events.  But  it  cannot  be 
tiKmght,  that  the  inspured  writers  mention  ihese  events,  to  Aaw 
lliat  they  were  predetermined  by  Gk>d,  more  than  o&ers.  For,  in 
tiie  first  place,  it  is  manifest  that  the  sacred  writers  speak  freely 
ef  Ae  purpose  of  God  respecting  any  particular  events,  just  •■ 
tiie  occasion  requires.  Secondly,  there  is  in  the  nature  of  thiQgi 
ilie  same  reason  to  acknowledge  the  divine  purpose  respectiQg 
other  events  of  a  similar  kind,  as  respecting  those  which  are  qpe- 
tified-*- perfectly  the  same  reason ;  while  there  is  no  more  d^ 
eolty  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Thirdly,  the  argument 
fiem  the  divine  attributes,  and  from  the  dependence  of  all  thiQgi 
on  God,  a|q)tie8  to  other  events,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  mm^ 
4ioiied.  Fourthly,  we  are  forbidden  to  exclude  any  events  from 
tfae  purpose  of  €rod,  by  those  passages  which  speak  of  all  thiQgi 
as  directed  and  controlled  by  his  wiD. 

It  seems  then  to  be  a  fair  conclusion,  that  the  sacred  writen 
epeak  of  particular  events  as  divinely  predetermined,  not  to  omK- 
^ate  that  other  events  are  not  equally  predetermined,  but  merely, 
because  the  subject  they  are  handling  brings  those  partioolar 
events  into  view ;  and  that  they  mention  the  divme  purpose  res- 
pecting those  events,  as  a  part  of  a  general  purpose  or  plan  in- 
ofaiding  all  events. 

You  see  that  tiie  ins^nred  writers  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  purposes  in  a  different  manner,  from  what  is  common 
in  systematic  Theology.  They  bring  it  into  view  ineidenUiBif. 
They  assert  it,  as  a  well  known  truth,  in  relation  to  this  <Mr  tbai 
partieular  event,  as  occasion  requires.  They  teach  it  in  separate 
parta,  presentmg  it  before  us,  from  time  to  time,  with  referenoe 
to  the  particular  subject  in  hand.  And?  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  passages,  which  speak  of  the  matter  in  general  terms,  we  are 
left  to  make  out  tiie  doctrine  ^fnthetieaOf/y  that  is,  to  collect  or 
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derive  it  from  a  yariety  of  particukn.  Whereas,  in  a 
keatiae,  we  commonly  lay  down  the  doctrine  at  once  in  genaial 
tennSi  or  in  a  uniyersal  propoeitikm,  and  say,  that  God's  purpose 
sxtenda  to  all  beings  and  events — that  he  foreordains  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass.  In  this  matter.  Theology  and  natural  Philosophy 
proceed  in  the  same  way.  Philosophers  notice  a  varkty  of  par- 
ticular facts,  and  from  these  deduce  a  general  principle*  Thus 
they  notice  particular  instances  in  which  bodies  attract  each  others 
nd  from  these  derive  the  general  law  of  attracticm.  In  aU  As 
instances  which  have  come  under  iheir  observation,  they  have 
fimnd  that  the  loadstone  attracts  iron ;  and  hence  they  draw  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  the  property  of  the  loadstone.  In  this  way 
they  have  framed  a  system  of  physical  science.  And  who  objects  to 
this,  because  the  natural  world  does  not  exhibit  things  in  a  sys- 
tematic or  scientific  form  ?  The  fact  is,  that  man,  in  the  ezereiae 
cf  his  intellectual  fietculties,  does  naturally  and  necessarily  dediioe 
feneral  principles  from  particular  facts.  In  the  visible  erealm 
around  us,  God  does  not  teach  philosophy  in  a  scientific  manner. 
He  does  not  make  books  and  systems  of  philosophy,  as  we  do. 
But  no  one  infers  fix)m  this  that  books  and  systems  are  not  neces- 
sary. God  furnishes  the  materials,  and  gives  man  the  power  to 
fonn  out  of  them  a  system  of  philosophical  doctrines.  The  mind 
cannot  stop  at  single,  disconuected  facts,  but  presses  on  by  its 
own  impulse,  to  the  general  truth  involved  in  those  fisMsts,  or  de- 
ducible  from  them.  This  is  the  proper  work  of  human  reason. 
It  has  an  irrepressible  desire  for  science.  It  aspires  after  the 
knowledge  of  general  truths,  deducible  from  particular  facts.  It 
is  the  same  in  Theology.  And  the  fact  that  Theology  is  not 
taught  in  the  Bible  in  a  regular  systematic  or  scientific  form,  is  no 
more  an  objection  to  theological  systems,  than  the  fact  that  books 
containing  systems  of  natural  Philosophy  are  not  found  ready  fiur 
use  in  the  natural  creadon  around  us,  is  an  otgection  to  our 
•making  or  using  such  books. 


LECTURE    XXXVL 


THB  BIVINB  PURPOSBS  RELATB  TO  ACnOIiS  AND  EVENTS  IK 

MORAL  WORLD    GENERALLY,  AND    PARTICULARLY  TO  THE    8AXr 
VAMON  OP  MEN. 

In  fhe  last  Lecture  we  considered  tbe  proof  of  the  genffid 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Purposes  from  tbe  works  of  creatioii  aid 
providence,  from  fhe  divine  perfections,  and  from  diflerent  dassss 
of  texts  in  the  Scriptures.  I  propose  now  to  show,  that  fhe  Bi- 
vine  Purposes  relate  to  the  moral  taarldj  as  well  as  the  naitmtei. 
This  has  been  implied  in  the  arguments  already  laid  before 
But  it  is  important,  that  this  part  of  the  subject  should  be 
sidered  more  particularly. 

The  moral  world,  that  is,  fhe  world  of  intelligeint,  moral  beinigp, 
is  evidently  of  hi^er  value  than  tiie  material  worid,  and  cooaa- 
quenfly  is  more  worthy  of  being  regarded  in  fhe  counsels  of  infimle 
Wisdom.  And  it  is  unspeakably  hnportant,  that  the  plan  of  it 
dioold  be  contrived,  and  its  various  parts  and  movements  ar- 
ranged, by  an  omniscient  mind.  The  considerations  which  ittoa- 
trate  the  desirableness  of  God's  purposes,  apply  to  this  part  of 
the  subject  with  special  fcmse.  The  affiurs  of  fhe  mc^  worid 
{dainly  require  to  be  directed  by  one  who  possesses  infiilKbte  wis- 
dom. And  as  Ood  and  he  only  possesses  such  wisdom,  it  is  alto- 
geUier  desirable,  that  whatever  pertains  to  moral  beings  should 
be  under  his  direction.  If  the  intelligent  part  of  fhe  crealisn 
had  not  been  an  object  of  fhe  divine  counsels,  and  had  been  left  to 
take  care  of  itself  without  the  interference  of  divine  wisdom,  the 
consequences  would  have  been  far  worse,  than  if  fhe  whole  mats- 
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rial  ByBtem  had  been  left  wiihoat  any  settled  order,  and  irittofut 
ibd  direction  of  the  divine  hand.  The  moral  worid  is  as  really 
inoapable  of  ri^dy  guiding  its  own  aflhirs,  as  the  natural  woild. 
And  the  evils  n hich  would  result  from  the  want  of  a  preoonoerted 
plan,  and  an  infedlible  divine  superintendence,  would  be  fiur  more 
deplorable  in  ihe  former  case,  than  in  the  latter. 

Take  another  view.  It  is  iJlowed  by  all  that  the  divine  pur- 
poea  relates  to  the  natural  world.  But  there  is  such  a  dose  and 
inseparable  connection  between  the  natural  world  and  the  moral, 
and  iliere  is  such  a  mutual  dependence  and  mutual  influence, 
tibat  the  divine  purpose  cannot  relate  to  the  one,  without  relating 
to  flie  other.  To  a  great  extent,  the  events  which  take  jdaoe  in 
flie  natural  world,  are  either  the  actions  of  intelligent  beings,  or  fot- 
low  directly  firom  them,  as  effects  from  a  cause ;  so  that  to  suj^ioBe 
pfaysieal  events  to  be  predetermined,  and  moral  events  not  prede- 
tennined,  would  be  to  suppose  the  visdble  and  intimate  oonneotiQii 
between  them  dissolved ;  for  instance,  it  would  be  to  suppose  Hie 
voluntary  motions  of  a  man's  hands  and  feet  determined,  idnle 
flie  acts  of  his  mind  on  which  those  motions  depend,  are  not  de- 
termined ;  —  and  this  would  imply  a  total  disruption  of  what  we 
know  to  be  inseparably  joined  together.  And,  if  any  one  ishould 
My,  that  free,  moral  acts  cannot  be  predetermined,  I  would  ask 
I,  how  any  event  which  depends  upon  them,  can  be  prede- 


But  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  these  general  considerations,  whidi 
I  have  intended  as  preparatory  to  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, where  we  find  truth  immixed  with  error.  And  as  the 
Scriptures  contain  a  history  of  a  part  of  what  takes  place  in  the 
moral  world,  we  may  justly  expect  to  find  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  other  parts  and  that. 

In  supporting  the  position  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  pur- 
poses of  Qoi  relate  to  events  in  the  moral  world,  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin,  and  I  shall  find  it  diflScult  to  know  where  to 
end. 

The  representation  of  Scripture  that  Ood  doeth  all  things  af 
tar  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;  that  he  doeth  all  his  pleasure ; 
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and  tbat  all  thingB  are  of  him,  and  to  him,  mtiat  be  ooiuddered  •• 
eactending  to  the  moral  world,  unless  it  can  be  fairly  shown  firoa 
Ae  teachingH  of  the  Bible  in  other  places,  that  the  moral  world  if 
ezoepted.  But  we  find  the  foot  very  diflforent  firom  this.  For 
tbe  Scriptures  generally  teach,  that  the  purpose  of  God,  or  the 
counsel  <^  his  will  relates  primarily  nui  m&minentUf  to  moral 
beings  and  moral  events.  And  a  conmderation  of  the  nature  of 
tbe  case  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  For  as  the  beingi 
and  events  which  compose  the  moral  world  are  of  ihe  hi^est  ]|»> 
portance,  it  follows  that  Ood,  who  always  views  things  jusflji 
mnst  make  the  moral  world  tiie  object  of  his  special  regard ;  and 
that  if  he  exercises  his  wisdom  in  devismg  a  plan  of  operafioi 
respecting  any  object,  he  certainly  does  respecting  this.  In  Ui 
wise  and  benevolent  counsels  he  would  overlook  any  part  of  the 
ereftted  universe,  rather  than  the  intelligent  part.  Any  other  part 
Mid  all  other  parts  would  be  excluded  from  his  purposes,  rather 
than  this. 

In  my  attempt  to  prove  from  Scripture,  that  God  predeterminef 
events  of  a  moral  nature,  I  shall  adduce  only  a  small  number  of 
particular  texts.  More  than  this  would  be  entirely  unnecessary 
for  those  who  have  read  the  Scriptures.  My  plan  is  to  fix  upon  a 
few  appropriate  passages,  and  to  let  the  argument  rest  on  them. 

I  begb  with  the  case  of  the  enslaved  Israelites  in  tiie  land  of 
!l^gypt.  God  promised  that  they  should  be  delivered  from  bond* 
age,  and  should  come  into  the  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
The  promise  was  often  made ;  and  doubtless  it  implied  a  purpose 
in  the  mmd  of  God,  that  what  was  promised  should  be  accom- 
plished.   And  the  purpose  itself  was  sometimes  clearly  expressed. 

But  what  was  the  event  which  God  promised  and  determined 
should  be  accomplished  ?  It  was  an  event,  or  ratiier  a  series  of 
events,  which  involved  numberless  beings  and  actions  of  a  moral 
natdre.  For  how  could  the  children  of  Israel  be  delivered  firoin 
bondage,  and  be  brought  into  possession  of  Canaan,  unless  by 
means  of  their  own  long  continued  agency,  in  connection  with  the 
agency  of  the  Egjrptian  monarch  and  people,  and  of  the  various 
nations  that  inhabited  the  countries  through  which  they  would 
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pan ;  and  finaUjr  of  the  Canaaiiilee  Aaamtllwm,  wko  dwdl  ii  te 
IffomiBed  land  ?  Sacred  Hiatofy  ahowa  in  bfief  what  waa  Om 
agency  of  Moeea  and  Aaron,  and  the  duidren  of  larael,  and  of 
Pharaoh,  the  I^ptiana,  and  other  nations,  in  the  acoompBriunaat 
of  Gk)d'8  benevolent  deeigD.  The  aetionB  and  eyente  praaeiited 
Wfi)re  U8  in  this  portion  of  sacred  lustory,  were  of  a  flM>ral  nature 
aa  really  as  any  which  ever  took  plaoe. 

Should  any  one  suppose,  that  the  purpose  of  Qod  nig^t  rriaile 
ganorally  k)  the  fact  of  the  people's  deliverance  from  bondage, 
without  having  any  particular  respect  to  the  moral  feelings  and  ac- 
tions of  those  who  were  concerned ;  all  that  would  be 
to  prove  the  falsity  of  such  a  supposition,  would  be  to 
the  history  itself.  Unquestionably  Moses  relates  ample  troA, 
when  he  informs  us,  that  the  design  of  God  did  respect  the  par- 
vane  and  wicked  conduct  of  the  king  and  people  of  Egypt.  €M 
declared  at  the  first,  and  declared  repeatedly  afterwards,  what  Ui 
purpose  was  in  regard  to  Pharaoh.  He  said,  Exod.  4:  21.  ^I 
will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  that  he  will  not  let  the  people  go." 
And  he  showed  what  important  end  he  meant  to  accomplish  1^ 
hardening  Pharaoh's  heart  Exod.  7:  3,  4.  "  And  I  will  harden 
Pharaoh's  h:artj  and  multiply  my  signs  and  my  wonders  in  tlie 
land  of  Eg}'pt,  and  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you ;  —  that  I 
may  lay  my  hand  upon  Egypt,  and  bring  forth  my  people  out  of 
the  land  of  Eg\'pt  b?/  great  judgments.  And  the  Egyptians  shall 
know  that  lam  the  Lord.^^  Again,  eh.  14.  "  I  will  harden  Pha- 
raoh's heart,  and  he  shall  follow  after  them,"  that  is,  the  Israditoa, 
^^  and  /  tvill  be  honored  upon  Pharaoh  and  upon  all  his  hosts."  And 
Qod  makes  known  his  object  more  plainly  still,  ch.  9: 16.  He  says : 
"  And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  fer  to 
show  in  tliee  my  power ^  and  that  my  name  may  he  declared  through- 
out all  the  earth.^^  It  is  impossible  that  any  language  should  be 
used,  which  would  show  more  clearly  tiie  truth  of  my  present  po8h 
tion,  that  the  purpose  of  God  has  respect  to  moral  beings  and 
moral  actions,  even  those  which  are  preeminently  sinful. 

Take  another  case.    It  was  the  declared  purpose  of  (rod  to  send 
the  rebellious  children  of  Israel  into  Assyria,  and  keep  them  m 


iifdilltj  Mventy  yean.  B«t  tUv  OH)tiiTify  ms  to  be  effeotod  If 
i—inn  of  tihe  moral  aetions  of  great  multitiides,  and  most  of  fbam 
maioL  aotioDB,  aa  in  the  case  above  mentioned.  Qoi  also  pnrpoaed 
Hm  vaisum  of  the  Jews  finxn  the  oq^tivitj ;  and  he  purpoeed  te 
hrimg  it  aboat  bj  the  ageney  of  moral  beii^  and  aotaona, 
g9Qd,andff»Be  bad* 

I  ihaU  mention  ano&er  caae^  and  that  the  moet  important 
miit  xemarkable  of  all,  namelj,  11^  (botA  of  (7%ria<.  From 
parte  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  eyident,  that  Qod  appointed  thil 
•vent  as  the  means  of  salvaticm  to  sinners.  And  we  are  taaf^k  fa 
the  New  Testament^  that  those  who  were  aoiive  m  oondemning  aoA 
eraeifying  Christ,  did  '^  what  the  hand  and  counsel  of  God  befnia 
dMcnnined  to  be  done."  Now  what  a  series  of  actions,  fai  Hm 
koi^besi  degree  criminal,  were  concerned  in  bringing  aboni  tbift 
eifeiit!  Behold  the  conduct  of  Judas!  Behold  the  oondnctef 
4ie  Jewkh  and  Boman  rulers,  and  of  the  multitude  who  demanded 
ttie  death  of  Jesus !  Was  there  ever  conduct  m(»re  unjust  asl 
enwl  and  base  ?  Tet  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  had  been  in  the 
eeiiOQl  ef  Christ  from  the  first,  openly  declares,  and  declares  in  la 
solemn  address  to  God  himself,  that  it  was  what  he  had  before  d^ 
tannined  to  be  done. 

In  these  and  many  other  instances  recorded  in  the  Scriptoxeii 
ttie  purpose  of  God  related  chiefly  to  actions  which  were  moraBy 
fviL  I  have  presented  this  point  in  the  foreground,  because  it  it 
m  regard  to  this  that  the  greatest  difficulty  is  supposed  to  exkl. 
But  my  object  now  is  not  to  obyiate  difficulties,  but  to  state  faeti  i 
and  hy  these  facts  to  establish  a  doctrine.  The  facts  are  plain  and 
atftain ;  and  they  fully  sustain  the  doctrine. 

In  numerous  instances,  tiie  Scriptures  bring  into  view  the  p«i^ 
pooe  of  God  respecting  things  which  are  moraSf/  good.  By  tlia 
Ph^ihet  Ezekiel,  God  made  known  his  purpose  to  ^yo  the  peeplia 
eC  Israel  a  new  heart,  and  to  cause  them  to  walk  in  his  statntei. 
She  promise  of  God,  that  the  gospel  shall  be  published  to  aD  aa- 
tieoa,  and  that  the  world  shall  be  filled  with  his  glory,  implies  aooo» 
leqwnding  purpose,  relating  to  innumerable  actions  and  erents  of 
{peat  mocal  worth.    And  if  the  divine  porpose  relatee  to  these 
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tinii  and  events,  irh J  not  to  all  allien  of  flie  fame  natoret    Hmv 
k  no  more  diflkolty  reepeoting  the  whole,  than  respecting  a  pait^ 

Having  shown  generall j  that  the  purpose  of  God  relates  to  be- 
mgB,  actions  and  events  in  the  moral  world,  I  shall  now  endeavor 
to  ppove  that  it  relates  particularly  to  the  salvation  of  Us  people. 

It  is  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that  the  inspired  writers  npeak 
most  particnlarly  of  the  purpose  of  God,  as  we  should  natorally 
svppose  thej  would,  considering  that  it  is  a  subject  in  which  the 
divine  ^ory  and  the  welCeire  of  the  world  are  so  much  conoemed. 
It  God  has  a  purpose  respecting  any  object,  we  must  believe  flial 
he  has  respecting  tiie  salvation  of  men.  If  any  are  saved,  it  most 
evidently  be  owing  to  ihe  gracious  determination  of  God,  or  to 
what  the  Scriptures  call  the  caimsel  of  his  mil.  For  the  hunuHi 
race  are  depraved  and  ruined.  They  are  by  nature  enemies  to 
Qod,  and  are  wholly  disinclined  to  obey  his  law,  or  to  accept  his 
profiered  mercy.  Such  is  their  character  and  state,  that  it  is  oo» 
trary  to  reason,  and  to  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  to  suppose,  that 
their  salvation  can  originate  in  themselves.  If  then  it  is  to  take 
pla<^,  it  must  originate  in  the  mind  of  God.  Just  so  far  as  God 
determines  to  accomplish  it,  it  will  be  accomplished,  and  no  far- 
ther. To  suppose  that  the  salvation  of  sinners  can  result  from 
any  other  cause,  than  the  will  of  God,  is  to  suppose  that  sinnerB 
are  not  what  the  Bible  declares  them  to  be.  In  regard  to  those 
who  are  saved,  the  connection  between  the  natural  state  of  mea 
and  the  doctrine  of  election  can  be  established  by  evidence  as 
dear,  as  mathematical  demonstration.  If  mankind  are  by  nature 
entirely  lost,  the  salvation  of  any  part  of  them  must  depend  on 
God.  This  dependence  of  their  salvation  on  (rod,  and  his  purpose 
respecting  it,  are  pliunly  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  word  of  God  teaches  that  ho  has  chosen  from  the  human 
fionily  some  particular  persons,  as  the  objects  of  his  saving  mercy. 
This  is  the  very  idea  of  election,  a  word  which  the  sacred  writers 
fiuniliarly  employ.  It  implies,  that  from  a  number  of  persooSi 
wome  are  taken,  and  others  left.  If  the  whole  number  were 
taken,  the  word  could  not  be  applied.  There  would  be  no  ele<^ 
tion.    Now  what  but  such  an  election  can  be  meant  in  those  pa»> 
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wngm^  wbkh  qmk  of  eertam  penona  at  dwaen  in  fha  Load, 
Bom.  16:  18  — ehoaen  to  aalvitkm,  2  Theea.  2:  18— predeatt* 
■aied  to  the  adoptbn  <^  ohildren,  Bph.  1:  6 — predestbiated  to 
be  eoDfixTiied  to  the  image  of  Ghriat,  Bom.  8:  29  —  reaaela  €^ 
aaeroy  whom  he  had  before  psepared  uito  ^xy.  Bom.  9:  23— > 
gpren  to  Christ  and  ^ven  out  of  the  world,  John  17:  6^-9,  alao 
6:87,89. 

It  ia  ttie  opinion  of  Arminiana  and  Unitarians,  that  the  od^ 
deoticm  intended  in  these  and  other  like  paaaagee  is  an  ekction  tf 
BBtkms  or  societies  to  special  external  privileges;  thi^  aa  tiie 
whole  Israelitish  nation  was  formerly  chosen  to  the  enjoyment  of 
peculiar  privileges ;  so  under  the  new  dispensation,  Geirtile  natiwiii 
ave,  in  tiie  same  way,  chosen  to  the  enjoyment  of  gospel  privi* 
legea ; — in  abort,  that  the  election  taught  in  the  New  Testament 
ia  not  personalj  but  nationalj  and  not  to  actual  salvation,  but  to 
adigious  privileges. 

.  A  oareful  examination  of  the  passages  which  relate  to  Urn 
aobject,  will  show,  that  this  opinion  cannot  be  sustained ;  on  the 
eoatrary  that  the  New  Testament  sets  forth  an  election  of  tndfetf- 
md  pormm»j  in  distinction  from  others,  to  the  actual  enjoyment, 
not  merely  of  external  privileges,  but  of  aU  the  blessings  of  spir- 
itnal  and  eternal  life.  Take  the  two  passages  referred  to  in  J<d}n 
6th  and  17th.  In  the  first  of  tiiese  Christ  is  speaking  of  thofr 
who  reject  him,  and  those  who  receive  him ;  of  those  who  oome  t 
hmi,  in  distinction  from  those  who  turn  away  from  him.  He  hac 
preached  the  gospel  to  them  all,  but  all  had  not  believed.  V.  86, 
Jm  says :  ^^  I  am  the  bread  of  life ;  he  that  cometh  to  me  ahaD 
never  hunger,  and  he  that  belieyeth  on  me  shall  never  thizsi.'' 
He  evidentiy  speaks  of  true  gospel  &ith,  and  tiie  salvation  wUeh 
idlows.  He  says,  v.  86 :  ''  But  I  said  unto  you,  that  ye  alao 
liave  seen  me,  and  believe  not."  Then  in  v.  87,  he  saya :  ^^  All 
that  the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  to  me,  and  him  that  oometti 
unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  Here  we  are  taught  that 
fliere  is  an  un&iling  connection  between  the  Father's  giving  men  to 
CSurist,  and  their  coming  to  him,  or  believing  on  him ;  and  between 
Hieir  believing,  and  iheir  being  graciously  received  by  him.    The 
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peitoiis  thaA  are  given  tD  CSuvt^  oome  to  Ubi  ;  wad  tiit 
HmI  come  to  him,  are  not  cart  oat,  that  ia,  are  adoutted  intoUa 
Idngdom.  If  c(Niiing  to  Chrirt  ao  aa  to  be  aared  la  a  penooal 
tiung,  if  it  relates  to  indiyidiials ;  then  being  given  to  Chrirt  bgr 
Mm  Father  is  a  peraonal  diing>  and  relatea  to  indiTidnak.  TUm 
tiaw  »  eonfirmed  by  v.  89.  ''  This  is  the  Father's  wiD  that  of  aO 
which  he  hath  given  me,  I  shoold  lose  nothing."  GQie  Frthei^ 
wH  related  to  the  individual  persona  iriio  were  f^en  to  CSiiirt  and 
mbc  were  all  to  be  saved. 

The  obvious  sense  of  Acts  18:  48  corresponds  with  John  6:  87. 
Ohmt  says:  ^'  M  that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  oome  to  ine«'' 
And  in  Acts :  ''  As  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  lifo  be- 
Kaved ; "  which  is  the  same  as  saying,  as  many  as  were  ^ven  ban 
did  come  to  him.  No  language  could  more  dearly  designate  par- 
Ibnlar  persons  in  diBtmction  fipom  others.  So  likewise  what  the 
Apostle  says,  Bom.  8:  80,  relates  altogether  to  individuals.  If 
ttose  who  are  juttified  and  glorified  are  individual  peiaooay  Ihoae 
who  are  predestinated  are  so.  To  give  the  passage  a  natioMd 
aenee  would  be  inadmissible,  unless  whole  nations  are  not  only 
eaUed,  but  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ,  and  justified,  and 
j^rified.  And  who  can  suppose  that  being  conformed  to  tbe 
image  of  Christ,  and  being  justified  and  glorified,  signifies  no  UKM 
than  the  enjoyment  of  outward  privileges  ? 

Proceed  now  to  Eph.  1.  Here  you  find  the  Apostle  addressing 
Umself  not  to  the  citizens  of  Ephesus,  but  to  the  Mrmto  at  S^ih^ 
SOS,  and  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.  These  were  the  dioeeb 
in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  They  are  all  indi- 
vidual persons,  mdividual  saints.  And  the  blessings  triiich  seto 
qKdcen  of  as  belonging  to  them  are  not  merely  the  outward  prifi- 
leges  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  but  the  spiritual  blessings  whioh 
oonrtitute  salvation,  such  as  being  holy,  f<H*giveness  of  rin  ami 
idoption  as  children. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  some  of  the  texts  in  the  Bpistlea 
which  speak  of  predestination  and  election,  may,  as  What^ 
ttunks,  be  so  interpreted,  as  to  signify  merely  the  purpose  of  Qod 
tiiat  other  nations,  besides  the  Jews,  should  enjoy  the  benefits  ef 
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AftigDqpel  digpensatioii.  Bat  it  k  dear,  that  the  particular  pat- 
lagaa  referred  to,  and  others  which  might  be  cited,  cannot  wifli 
any  af^^earance  of  justice  be  interpreted  in  this  way.  It  is  suralj' 
mgost  to  conclude,  that  because  a  word  appears  to  have  a  partieu- 
hr  sense  and  apfdication  in  some  places,  it  must  have  the  same  in 
aU  other  {daces.  Any  man,  who  carefully,  and  without  prejudioe, 
reads,  ifae  ei^th  and  ninth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romang, 
and  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  must,  I 
should  think,  be  sensible,  that  the  Calvimstic  interpretation  is 
altogether  the  most  natural  and  obvious,  and  that  the  Arminian 
and  Unitarian  construction  is  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  mind 
of  the  Apostle.  And  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  this  constmo- 
tion  IS  adopted  by  Arminians  and  Unitarians,  not  because  it  nai- 
unlly  fiyis  in  with  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  or  results  fiom  it, 
bnt  because  it  agrees  with  their  preconceived  opinion,  and  because 
the  other  construction  is,  in  their  view,  attended  with  peculiar 
jqpeonlative  difficulties, —  a  principle  of  interpretation,  which  wovdd 
lead  to  the  rejection  of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

Whately,  with  great  candor  and  great  plausibility  of  argument, 
labors  to  prove,  not  that  the  Calvimstic  doctrine  of  electioo  is 
&lse,  but  that  it  cannot  be  clearly  sustiuned  from  the  writings  of 
FtraL  And  to  accomplish  this  object,  his  chief  effort  is  the  same 
with  that  of  Whitby  and  Jchn  Taylor,  namely,  to  prove  that  the 
election  or  predestumtiim,  so  often  brought  into  view  by  ihd 
Apostle,  relates  either  to  the  appointment  of  the  (}entiles  to  tfie 
enjoyment  of  equal  privileges  with  the  Jevrs,  or  to  the  appointment 
and  choice  of  persons  who  repent  and  believe,  to  that  final  salva* 
tion  which  is  consequent  upon  repentance  and  &ith.  This  is  tte 
conditional  election  which  Arminians  hold  to,  that  is,  the  eleotifln 
of  those  to  final  salvati(m  who  will  obey  the  gospel ;  or  GK)d's  pie- 
ditormination  to  save  those  who  will  repent  and- obey.  Now- in 
xtffod  to  some  of  the  texts  above  quoted,  I  admit  this  to  be  a  fior 
aoBStruotion.  But  how  can  it  be  admitted  in  regard  to  those 
whioh  speak  of  the  nfpamtment  of  persons  to  that  very  rqpmiUm0$ 
4iMl  fiutky  which  are  the  condMoiM  of  final  salvatiim  7  Persons 
BMj  be  elected  to  final  salvation,  that  is,  to  the  eigoymeok  of 
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iMveidj  bleflBednesB,  on  oonditioii  of  their  fiAli  and  pci'iewriag 
holinesB.  And  this,  finr  aught  I  see,  may  properly  enon^  te 
IMdled  a  e&nditional  ^tectum.  But  what  if  tiiey  are  abo  deded  or 
prededmaUdUy  faith  BiAJioline9$t  What  if  their  oefuol  ^omfrilt 
mee  with  the  conditicms  is  predetermined  ?  There  are  not  a  fet 
texts  which  clearly  show  this  to  be  the  case.  Paul  and  other 
impred  writers  teach,  that  it  was  the  porpoee  of  God  befbre  the 
worid  was,  that  certain  indi^oals  should,  not  only  hear  ttie  oaD 
to  repentance  and  faith,  but  should  acttuidbf  repent  and  Mms. 
Their  repenJtanee  and  faith  were  foreordained.  In  other  words, 
H  was  ttie  eternal  purpose  of  God,  to  give  them  repentanoe  and 
fidtii.  I  shall  enlarge  upon  this  p(»nt  in  another  place.  It  a 
■oflBdent  for  my  present  purpose  to  say,  that  if  Grod  actually  gbes 
repentance  and  &ith  to  particular  persons,  in  disCinctkNi  from 
ottiers,  he  doubtless  determined  to  do  it.  If  he  actually  giires  a 
aew  heart  to  some,  and  not  to  otheis,  it  was  his  previous  pmp<ao 
to  do  00.  That  God  does  thus  give  to  some,  in  distinction  firam 
oftherSy  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  effiM^tually  turning  tiiem  from 
«n,  and  inclining  tiiem  to  obey,  is  a  truth  which  the  Scriptures 
often  teach,  and  which  devout  Christians  thankfully  acknowledge. 
That  the  purpose  of  God,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  to  whatever 
it  may  relate,  especially  his  purpose  to  save  onners,  is  eternal  and 
unchangeable,  is  so  manifest,  that  I  can  hardly  deem  it  neoeasaiy 
to  ofler  any  proof.  As  God  from  eternity  had  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  all  things  which  have  been,  or  are,  or  ever  will  be,  lie 
must  have  had  eternally  the  same  reasons  for  his  purposes,  that  he 
ever  could  have.  And  it  would  be  very  strange  to  suppose,  that 
God,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  circumstances,  forms  a  new  purpoae, 
a  purpose  which  never  entered  his  mind  before ;  when  all  tiie  rea- 
sons which  he  now  has  for  it,  were  always  present  to  his  view. 
If  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  (hA  lead  him  now  to  pur- 
pose anything,  they  must  have  led  him  to  purpose  the  aafiie 
eternally.  And  to  suppose  his  purposes  in  any  respects  to 
ehange,  is  to  suppose  a  change  in  his  attributes,  and  in  the  views 
of  his  mind.  Scripture  and  reason  unite  in  teaching,  thai  the 
jmrpoaes  of  God  are  both  eternal  and  immutable. 
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THB  PURPOSES  OF  GOD  RESPECT  THINGS  AS  THET  ABl. 

I  HAVE  already  explained  lihe  doctrine  of  the  Divine  ParpoM, 
and  proved  that  it  is  desirable  and  true,  and  that  it  relates  to  flie 
toonl  world,  as  well  as  the  nataral. 

Hj  next  object  is  to  illustrate  the  position,  that  thepuarpos^  iff 
Ood  respect  things  as  they  are.  In  other  words,  God  eternally 
^engned  to  do  just  what  he  actually  does,  and  to  do  it  in  fhe 
flUmner  in  which  he  actually  does  it.  He  eternally  designed  fhftt 
iJI  which  goes  to  constitute  the  system  of  tho  created  univenid, 
flkoold  be  as  it  really  is.  Or  as  Dr.  Dwight  expresses  it :  '*  All 
things,  both  beings  and  events,  exist  in  exact  accordance  wAi 
the  purpose  or  pleasure  of  Grod."  This  idea  is  implied  in  flie 
JLuembly's  Shorter  Catechism :  ^^  Ood  execvtteth  his  decrees  in 
flie  works  of  creation  and  providence."  The  work  of  Q<A  in  ore- 
Ution  and  providence  corresponds  with  his  eternal  purpose,  being 
&e  perfect  execution  of  it.  The  one  answers  to  the  ofh^r,  not 
pftrtly,  but  entirely.  So  far  as  we  know  what  God's  purposes  are, 
We  know  what  will  take  place.  And  so  far  as  wo  know  whiit  does, 
or  what  will  take  place,  we  know  what  God  purposed.  The  ideft, 
fllus  variously  expressed,  is  perfectly  simple  and  obvious,  and 
seems  hardly  to  need  any  illustration.  And  yet  it  is,  in  iiiy 
tiew  so  important,  and  so  adapted  to  reheve  the  mind  of  various 
nusconceptions  and  difficulties,  that  I  shall  take  pains  to  awaken 
a  clear  and  full  apprehension  of  it,  and  to  fix  it  in  your  nunds  as 
one  of  those  evident  and  certsun  truths,  of  which  you  may  avail 
joorselves,  whenever  you  have  ooeauon  for  it.    The  ungle  point 
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wbick  I  am  to  illustrate  is  ihig :  That  wkich  CM  MtnuHbf  im^ 
iijutt  that  which  he  dengned  to  do.  That  which  exista,  k  what 
God  purposed  should  exist.  And  the  manner  in  which  God 
does  anything,  and  the  manner  in  which  anything  takes  place,  ii 
the  yery  manner  which  God  designed.  For  example.  lUs 
world  exists.  And  God  intended  that  it  should  exist,  aad  that 
it  should  exist  just  as  it  does  exist  God  did  actoaDy  create 
the  world.  And  he  purposed  to  create  it.  He  created  the  am, 
moon,  and  stars ;  and  from  this  we  know  that  he  eternally  pin>> 
posed  to  create  them.  The  sun  and  planets,  composing  the  adar 
system,  have  each  a  particular  nature,  form,  and  magnitude,  and 
they  stand  in  a  particular  relation  to  one  another,  and  hare  aa 
inflotnce  upon  one  another.  All  this  is  what  God  intended  dmild 
be.  It  was  eternally  his  purpose,  that  the  system  shooki  existi 
and  that  the  nature,  form,  magnitude,  mutual  relatiooa  and  antih 
al  influence  of  all  its  parts  should  be  as  they  are.  Maienal 
thingB  act  upon  each  other  in  the  way  of  attraction,  and  they  do 
it  BO  uniformly,  that  attraction  is  caUed  a  law.  And  this  ia  lAmk 
God  designed.  There  are  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  mocm,  re- 
sulting from  the  laws  which  govern  their  motions.  And  these 
eclipses  answer  to  the  purpose,  which  was  eternally  in  the  mind  of 
God  respecting  them. 

There  is  also  an  intelligent  and  moral  world.  And  this  Gh)d 
intended  should  be.  Ho  actually  created  moral  beings,  and 
placed  them  in  certain  circumstances ;  and  this  is  what  he  pu^ 
posed  to  do.  All  that  he  has  actually  done  in  regard  to  the  bodi< 
ly  and  mental  constitution  of  man,  corresponds  with  his  preyioos 
design.  Ascertain  under  what  law  man  was  originally  placed, 
what  was  his  condition  as  a  moral,  accountable  being,  what  was 
his  relation  to  God,  what  powers  he  possessed,  and  what  was  ttie 
mode  of  his  agency ;  and  you  ascertun  what  the  divine  purpoee 
was  in  all  these  respects.  Man  has  a  real,  though  a  dependent 
existence.  He  is  a  real  agent.  He  is  rational,  free,  uid  moraL 
He  does  himself  act.  Dependent  as  he  is  on  God,  he  reaU^  mcU; 
and  his  actions  are  truly  his  own.  All  this  is  what  God  eternally 
dengned.    God  has  actually  placed  man  under  a  moral  law,  va- 
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^poriBg  imifenal  holineis,  and  fbtbidding  all  sm.  Snch  4  iMr 
God  actually  purpoaed  to  ^ve  to  man.  He  aotuaUj  displajB  hta 
jnaiice  in  tine  puniahment  of  tranftgreaBon ;  and  this  is  what  lie 
before  detennined  to  do.  He  actuallj  gave  to  the  <^^Dal  paamib 
of  Ibe  haman  race  such  an  mtolligent  and  moral  nature,  and 
pkoed  them  in  auoh  circiimatancea,  that  &ey  were  under  perfiMt 
oMjgation  to  obey  his  conmiande.  And  tiiis  was  what  he  beltte 
lotanded.  He  now  ^vea  to  men  such  Ui  intelligent  and  mertl 
natee^  and  places  them  in  such  a  condition,  that  they  are  trxiy 
and  completely  under  obligation  to  obey  his  law.  And  this  is  ad- 
ooiding  to  his  purpose.  In  preserving  and  governing  his  intelft- 
gent  creatures,  and  in  controlling  their  actions,  God  exertises 
hia  power  over  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  moral,  accoonti^ 
hl0  agency  is  effectually  guarded  agunst  infringement,  and  they 
aot  with  all  the  freedom  which  belcmgd  to  the  proper  subjects  df 
As  divine  law.  Gliia  is  what  he  actually  does,  and  what  be  ete^ 
aally  derigned  to  do^  He  makes  men  mcml  agents,  and  oenibuMi 
4km  such,,  whatever  their  character  <m*  circumstances,  suffeiing 
aothing  to  interfere  wi A  their  own  responsible  agency ;  afid  all 
ttta  he  before  determined  to  do. 

-SSMae  examples  are  sufficient.  But  I  must  extend  this  iOitelMir 
lion  to  another  point.  God  not  only  purposed  to  do  what  he  aclttr 
itty  does,  but  he  purposed  to  do  it  for  th»  9ame  reoatm,  foru^ieh 
ito  mwtuaUjf  io€$  it.  His  purpose  rests  on  the  same  grounds  wiAi 
Ul  actual  administration.  As  he  is  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodnees,  he  always  does  what  he  does,  for  important  reasolM,  Or 
irfdi  a  view  to  important  ends ;  and  he  eternally  purposed  to  do  it 
for  tiie  same  reasons,  or  with  a  view  to  the  same  ends.  I  wiD|^ 
H fow  examjdes.  God  actually  made  the  world  tomanifest  hiscwn 
^ary,  ftnd  to  produce  a  great  amount  of  good.  And  it  wM  for 
ttseame  important  ends,  that  he  determined  to  create  tiie  wodd. 
God  destroyed  the  world  by  a  deluge,  on  account  of  the  wicked- 
mm  of  men.  Urir  wickedness  was  the  reason  why  he  sent  sueh 
l^ltfrible  judgment.  And  it  was  for  this  same  reason,  that  is,  for 
iUk  foveseen  wickedness,  lliat  he  eternally  detennined  to  Bend 
ttl*  judgment    He  deafarayed  Sodom  because  of  the  extreme  d^- 
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pcavity  of  its  inhahitantB ;  and  with  a  mw  to  the  same  depravitf^ 
hfi  before  detemuDed  to  destroy  that  city.  He  raised  up  fhanoh 
finr  a  particular  purpose,  and  he  informed  Pharaoh  what  thai  pur 
pose  was.  And  in  the  history  of  that  monarch,  we  see  thai  God 
actually  accomplished  this  purpose.  And  this  is  the  purpose  whkh 
he  eternally  intended  to  accomplish,  by  means  of  that  proud  and 
wicked  man.  Once  more.  At  the  judgment  day,  God  will  doom 
a  part  of  the  human  race  to  endless  destruction,  and  he  will  do  it 
for  a  sufficient  reason,  that  is,  on  account  of  their  sins.  And  far 
this  same  reason,  he  before  determined  to  do  it.  He  afqpointed 
them  to  destruction,  as  a  just  punishment  for  thw  sins. 

This  principle  holds  universally.  VPhateyer  is  the  reason  of 
God's  actual  conduct  in  any  case,  that  was  the  reason  why  he  eter- 
nally purposed  that  conduct.  In  all  cases  he  has  a  reason  for  what 
he  does ;  and  in  all  cases  he  had  a  reason,  and  the  same  reason, 
finr  determining  to  do  it.  If  we  learn  firom  the  wotd  or  pronidflnoe 
of  Gknl,  why  he  does  anything ;  we  leam  why  he  purposed  to  do 
iL  And  whether  we  can  ascertain  what  is  the  partifiular  reaaon 
of  the  divine  conduct  or  not,  we  know  that  he  always  has  a  good 
and  sufficient  reason  for  what  he  does ;  and  he  had  the  same  reason 
£ar  his  eternal  purpose.  Hence  his  eternal  purpose  is  as  just  and 
.  good,  as  his  acts. 

To  illustrate  still  more  fully  the  subject  before  us,  I  remark, 
that  the  divine  purpose  respects  things  in  their  proper  order  ;  that 
is,  in  the  order  in  which  they  actually  take  place.  This  order  is 
often,  not  to  say  always,  of  great  moment.  In  many  oases,  the 
justice  and  propriety  of  a  divine  act  depends  upon  the  place  it  oc- 
cupies in  the  series  of  events.  Adam  and  Eve  were  expelled  from 
Paradise.  As  their  expulsion  took  place  q/%er  their  transgresaon, 
it  was  manifestly  just  and  proper.  But  what  justice  or  propriety 
would  there  have  been  in  it,  had  it  taken  place  before  they  trans- 
gressed ?  The  destruction  of  the  wicked  in  the  future  worid  will, 
in  the  order  of  events,  come  after  their  disobedience.  Punish- 
ment, in  all  cases  foUowe  trane^ression.  And  in  that  order,  and 
in  that  only,  it  is  just.  Now  the  divine  purpose  regards  punish- 
ment m  that  same  order.    In  other  words,  God  appointed  pmmA- 
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to  foOow  tnmMgrtmon,  He  determined  to  paniah  rinneiv, 
and  to  paniih  them  as  a  oonaeqiience  of  rin  actuaDj  oomndtted. 
And  his  porpoee  to  inflict  panishment  in  this  order,  is  as  evidenflj 
jost,  as  the  actual  infliction.  In  all  sach  cases,  the  purpose  of  God 
is  veally  fwniitiondl.  That  is,  He  detenmnes  to  do  a  particular 
ttingoii  condition  tiiat  sometiimg  else  is  done.  His  determination 
iiapects  the  one  as  that  which  is  to  follow  the  other,  and  is  to  take 
phee  on  account  of  the  other.  He  certainly  would  not  make  tiie 
appointment  in  any  other  way. 

Bewards  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light.  They  do  in  fiurt 
^foUow  some  act  of  obedience,  or  some  service  done ;  and  in  tins 
Wttj  tiiey  are  regarded  in  the  divine  purpose.  Eternal  life  is  prom- 
i,  and  will  be  given,  to  those  who  repent,  and  believe,  and  per- 
in  obedience.  It  is  a  reward,  and  will  be  granted,  to  those 
who  oomply  with  the  terms  proposed ;  and,  m  a  sense,  hteau»$ 
tiiay  comply.  And  the  purpose  of  Grod  respects  it  thus.  He  de- 
tannines  to  give  eternal  life  in  heaven,  to  those  who  comply  witli 
tiia  condition.  His  purpose  is  definite^  and  relates  to  those  very 
penons  who  will  comply  with  the  condition,  inasmuch  as  he  certunly 
know*  who  the  persons  are  who  will  comply.  In  this  sense,  the 
doetarine  of  a  conditional  divine  purpose,  or  conditional  predestina* 
tion,  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God.  He  pre- 
destinates those  to  final  salvation,  or  determines  to  receive  those  to 
hevren,  who  will  comply  with  the  condition  proposed  in  the  gospel. 
And  knowing,  as  he  does  beforehand,  the  persons  who  will  comply, 
Ui  purpose  is  to  save  those  very  persons,  according  to  the  often  re- 
peated promise,  '^  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved."  And  as  he 
w31  in  fact  save  no  others,  he  determined  to  save  no  others.  I 
qpeak  now  of  final  salvation,  or  the  enjoyment  of  endless  happiness 
in  heaven.  You  will  keep  in  mind,  that  this  conditional  election  -— 
tfaie  choice  of  persons  to  eternal  salvation  on  the  condition  of  their 
repentance  and  ftdth,  does  not  imply  any  uncertainty  in  the  di^ne 
mind  in  regard  to  the  individuals  who  will  be  saved.  If  God  cer- 
tainly knows  who  will  fulfil  the  condition  on  which  he  offers  eternal 
fifty  his  determination  to  save  them  is  certain.  And  it  is  immuta- 
ble too.    For  how  can  there  be  any  change  in  the  purpose  of  an 
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oamoSifiiA  vmii  If  Ood  iiifidlibl7lgw«9wli0>w9l,lhia^^  1m 
graoo,  becoioe  fit  aubjeciB  (d  fiiMd  MilvatioQ,  in  olhar  woidi,  nho 
iriQ  b«  prepared  fi»  heav^ ;  and  if  he  deleniuiMi  to  reeei^  to 
kmT«a  all  9ucb ;  then  bU  deteminfttion  muit  be  wiom  and  ti» 
WtftoMe.  What  uncertainty  or  dhange  can  there  bo  m  a  porpeeo, 
whioh  la  foonded  in  onmiacaenoo  ?  With  theao  aafeguaida  agunal 
maapprehensioni  in  conneotion  with  other  renmrka  atiU  to  be  nado, 
I  fre<^7  admit,  that  the  purpose  of  God  to  bestow  tho  Meaaedaeso 
of  hearen  on  his  people  may  be  called  etmdUional;^  aJfljong^  Ar- 
]|iiDia»a>  who  are  fond  of  this  lai^guage,  mean  sometlM^  teiy 
diflbrent. 

I  have  said)  that  the  purpose  of  Qod  regards  thbgs  m  their 
prtqpopr  order — the  order  in  whioh  thej  actuatty  take  placQ.  If 
oaa  thing  actually  precedes  another,  and  is  ibe  ground,  roaaoii» 
or  oondition  of  the  other ;  that  which  fdlows  is  dirinelj  afipobted 
in  that  same  order,  and  on  that  same  ground.  And  as  the  laak 
event  takes  place  on  the  condition  that  the  other  takes  plaflo^ 
the  purpose  of  God  in  fixing  the  last  event  may  be  called  m  cmr 
didonal  purpose,  that  is,  a  purpose  that  a  certain  thing  shall  take 
place  on  the  condition  of  something  else  preceding/  But  how  is 
it  in  regard  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  ?  Is  that  an  object 
of  tho  divine  purpose  ?  Particularly  how  is  it  in  regard  to  that  re- 
pentance, faith  and  obedience,  which  are  required  of  us  in  order  to 
eternal  life,  or  as  a  condition  of  final  salvation  ?  From  two  claaa- 
es  of  texts,  it  is  evident  that  thU  very  condition  is  predeterminedy 
— -  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  so  to  influence  the  elect,  that 


*  Dr.  Dick,  who  was  a  distinguished  Calvinist,  says :  "  It  is  granted  that  some 
of  the  decrees  of  God  are  conditional,  in  this  sense,  that  something  is  fappoted  to 
go  before  the  event  which  is  the  object  of  the  decree,  and  that  this  order  being 
established,  the  one  will  not  take  place  without  the  other.  He  decreed,  for  exam- 
ple, to  save  Paul  and  the  companions  of  his  voyage  to  Italy.  But  he  decreed  to 
Mve  them  only  on  condition  that  the  sailors  should  remain  in  the  ship.  Ht  has 
decreed  to  save  mtmy  from  the  wrath  to  come,  bat  he  has  decreed  to  save  them  only 
Sf  they  believe  in  Christ,  and  turn  to  him  from  the  error  of  their  way3.  These 
decrees — state  the  order  in  which  the  events  should  be  accomplished;  —  they 
eitablish  a  connection  between  the  means  and  the  end." — Lectures  on  TheoL,  Vol 
I  page  256.  Phila.  £d. 
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di^  will  eertunlj  repent  and  obey  the  gospel,  ttid  HsoB  eMBin 
eternal  life.  The  first  cbiss  of  texts  represent  it  as  flie  purpose 
of  Gk)d,  that  his  ohosen  people  shall  be  hdj.  %iEph.  1:  4.  **  Ao- 
oerding  as  he  hath  chosen  ns  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  ili0 
.HHdd,  that  we  $hmld  be  kol».''  2  Thees.  2:  IS.  ''  Ood  hikft 
finm  the  beginning  ohosen  yon  to  salvation  though  mnetifieoHm  ^ 
ike  Spirit  and  hdirfof  Ae  trvth:^  The  second  chss  are  tfofv 
speeifie,  and  represent  regeneration,  repentance,  faith,  and  obedi' 
eute,  as  the  effect  of  divine  operation.  Christ  is  exalted  to  fffM 
lepeBtance.  Ood  gives  a  new  heart.  He  ^ves  a  heart  to  kno# 
hiBi,  and  keep  his  commandments.  Futh  is  the  ^  of -Ood. 
He  works  in  ns  both  to  will  and  to  do.  Now  as  Chxl  does-  actih 
ally  work  in  sinners  repentance,  and  fiuth,  and  all  the  branehes 
cC  holiness,  he  certunly  determined  to  do  it.  As  it  is  he  Ifcal^ 
takes  away  the  heart  of  stone  and  gives  a  heart  of  fledi,  we 
know  that  it  was  his  previous  purpose  so  to  do.  As  he  does  ao* 
oovding  to  the  Scriptures,  move  or  excite  his  people  to  ererytfung 
wluch  is  spoken  of  as  a  condition  of  their  forgiveness  and  iSnal 
salvation ;  it  is  clear  that  he  detenmned  thus  to  excite  and  move 
them.  All  who  repent  and  believe,  do  it  under  the  effectual  h^ 
flnence  of  tiie  Holy  Spirit.  The  beginning  of  holiness  comes  fitnB 
God.  He  kindles  the  first  emotion  of  love  and  desire.  If  wo 
repent,  or  are  inclined  to  repent ;  if  we  believe,  or  have  a  heart 
to  believe ;  if  we  truly  pray,  or  are  disposed  to  pray ;  it  is  all  of 
God.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  God  determined  what  his 
own  agency  in  this  respect  should  be,  and  to  whom  he  would 
g^ve  a  heart  to  repent  and  believe  and  pray. 

But  here  we  meet  the  question  which  divides  Anmnians  and 
Galyinists.  The  question  is  whether  God  gives  his  sanctifying 
Spirit  in  the  first  inetaneej  on  the  -grormd  or  condition  of  any 
ibmg  previously  done  by  the  sinner ;  whether  he  promises  amd 
aotoally  bestows  the  first  renovating  and  saving  influence,  on  ao- 
ooont  of  any  condition  antecedentiy  performed  by  the  unrenewed ; 
whether  he  regenerates  them  on  account  of  anything  they  do 
wlule  unregenerate,  as  an  appointed  conitition  of  regeneration. 
ycML.  I.  42 
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This  question  must,  I  think,  be  deoided  in  the  negiatiTe,  fir  tte 
fidlowing  reasons. 

First.  The  Bible  teaches  iiiat  ererything  of  a  moral  natozt 
a  the  unrenewed,  is  opposite  to  the  requirements  of  God's  law, 
aad  oonsequentlj  offensive  in  his  si^t  And  it  would  be  moat 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  bestows  so  precious  a  gi&  as  ra> 
ganeraticm,  on  account  of  anything  which  is  an  object  of  Us  dis- 
approbation, as  whatever  comes  from  the  carnal  mmd  is.  They 
tjbat  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  Qoi.  And  surely  Qod  did 
not  eternally  purpose  to  be^  the  work  of  salvation  in  them,  on 
the  condition  of  what  they  themselves  should  do,  while  continumg 
in  a  state  of  enmity  and  rebellion  against  him. 

This  question,  you  perceive,  turns  upon  the  previous  queetioii 
of  man's  natural  state.  If  unrenewed  sinners  are  what  the  ]ffibla 
represents ;  his  purpose  to  renew  them  cannot  be  conditioned  ob 
any  good  choice,  disposition,  or  act  of  theirs  previous  to  their  re- 
newal. 

But  secondly ;  the  Scriptures  in  this  case  expressly  exclude 
everything  on  the  part  of  unrenewed  sinners,  as  a  condition  of 
God's  saving  mercy.  2  Tim.  1:  9.  "  Who  hath  saved  us  and 
called  us,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own 
purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  in  us  in  Clirist  before  the 
world  began."  Here  we  are  taught,  that  God's  eternal  purpose 
to  call  sinners,  to  deliver  them  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  be^ 
their  sanctiiication,  had  no  respect  to  their  works,  or  to  anything 
done  by  them,  as  a  condition  of  his  saving  mercy.  In  Rom.  11: 
6,  6,  God's  election  of  his  people  is  declared  to  be  "  o^  grace  ;^^ 
and  a  clear  distinction  is  made  between  salvation  by  grace,  and 
salvation  by  works,  the  one  being  exchmve  of  the  other.  And 
in  Rom.  9th,  he  says  what  is  still  more  decisive.  He  traces  the 
exercise  of  God's  mercy  to  Ais  omr%  will,  in  contradistinction  to  any 
condition  performed  by  sinners.  "  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  he 
wHl  have  mercy."  And  referring,  as  an  illustration  of  the  pur- 
pose of  election,  to  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  he  says :  "  The 
children  being  not  yet  bom,  neither  having  done  any  good  or  evil, 
that  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election  might  stand,  not  of 
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imrfa,  but  of  him  that  canefh."*'  The  Apostle  ascribes  the  difference 
made  among  men,  to  the  will  of  Ood.  He  resolves  it  all  into  God's 
soYereigntj,  —  a  sovereignty  which  the  Apostle  takes  pains  to 
teach  us  does  not  respect  any  works  or  worthiness  on  our  part  as 
Hb  ground  or  condition.  Take  notice  however,  that  the  point  which 
Ute  Apostle  labors  to  establish,  is  not  that  the  exercise  of  God's 
Bieroj  or  his  purpose  to  exercise  it  towards  some  in  distinction  from 
others,  is  without  any  just  reason  or  motive ;  but  only  that  it  is  not 
on  account  of  anything  good  in  those  who  are  chosen.  He  entirely 
excludes  everything  in  them  as  a  reason  for  the  distinction ;  thus 
tddng  away  from  those  who  are  saved  all  matter  of  glorying  in 
tbemselves,  and  showing  them,  that  they  must  ascribe  the  whole  of 
tiieir  salvation  to  the  grace  of  God.  He  does  not  deny  that  there 
was  a  reason  in  the  mind  of  God  for  what  he  did.  The  very  &ot 
ibat  he  ascribes  it  to  the  unit  of  God,  evidently  implies,  that  there 
it  a  good  reason  for  it,  inasmuch  as  the  will  of  God  acts  aeoord- 
ing  to  infallible  wisdom,  —  a  wisdom  however  whose  depths  are  ui- 
frthomable  to  us. 

But  if  it  should  appear,  that  the  instruction,  the  example  and 
llie  prayers  of  pious  parents,  ministers,  or  others,  are  in  an  import- 
ant sense  conditions  of  God's  saving  mercy  to  sinners  in  the  first 
instance,  —  tiiat  they  are  circumstances  connected,  by  his  appoint- 
ment, with  the  beginning  of  his  sanctifying  influence  in  the  hearts 
of  fionners  ;  this  would  not  in  any  way  dbntradict  our  doctrine,  in- 
aanuch  as  it  would  still  be  the  effectual  grace  of  God  which  secures 
the  performance  of  all  such  conditions  by  parents,  ministers,  or 
others,  and  all  other  circumstances  conducive  to  the  salvation  of 
snners.  And  if  it  were  the  case^  that  sinners  themselves  actually 
do  something,  in  one  way  or  another,  which  proves  to  be  a  oondi- 
iion  or  means  of  their  first  conversion ;  this  too  might  consist  with 
our  doctrine,  as  it  could  never  be  accounted  for,  that  particular 
sinners  and  they  only  should  perform  that  first,  that  earliest  condi- 
tion, whatever  it  might  be,  of  God's  special  favor,  except  by  the 
influence  of  God's  providence  and  grace  imparted  to  them,  in  dis- 
tinction from  others.  It  is  God  that  maketh  them  to  differ  when- 
•rar  the  difference  be^ns,  and  in  whatever  it  consists.    Salvation 


ilwir,aDdanihefllep8tiiai^loiidtoi^anGrGod,  It  ii  Wttet 
moria  in  Bumers  til  spiritual  good,  all  tendaneiea  to  good,  mA  afl 
pnparaticiis  for  good.  And  ho  doee  it  aooording  to  luB  elmd 
fmpote. 

nmui  the  doctrine  of  personal  dec^km  stands  &st ;  the  doatrae 
Mi  by  the  Befbrmers,  and  by  oar  Poritan  fore&thera,  dbtf  €hd 
M  tttmaUjf  and  vmdumgtabijf  pwjme  to  tave  m  portion  ff  Mr 
mm  m  dUtinetion  from  others, — thb  doctrine  stands  fiist,  vhait- 
aver  conditions  may  be  required  oa  the  part  of  ih»  persons  ehoaen, 
i««*-0eeing  it  is  the  parpose  cS  God  to  secure  a  comjdiance  wi&  Aa 
•onditions  themselyes,  as  well  as  to  bestow  the  Uessings  of  eternal 
ffr.  He  fixes  the  whole  series  of  circumstances  and  e^ento,  and 
aU  the  means  and  conditions,  connected  with  the  final  salratioii  of 
Ua  diosen  people.  He  determines  what  he  will  do,  and  what  he 
v31  influence  them  to  do  in  order  to  their  eternal  lifis.  And  he  is 
Mrtainly  able,  by  his  providence  and  his  Spirit,  eSbctually  to  m- 
ifOfODoe  them,  as  rational,  moral  brings,  to  do  wfaatsTer  ia  nnreanarj 
to  their  salvation. 

I  diall  close  this  Lecture  with  an  obvious  inference  firom  the 
]poaitions  which  I  have  endeavored  to  maintain.  I  began  with  tte 
position,  (hat  the  purpose  of  God  respects  things  as  they  are ;  that 
he  determined  to  do  what  he  actually  does ;  that  tiie  systom  of 
his  works,  taken  as  a  whole,  answers  to  the  plan  which  was  eter- 
nally in  his  mind  ;  that  as  &r  as  we  know  the  one,  we  know  the 
ether.  I  have  shown  also,  that  there  is,  in  every  case,  tiie  same 
yeas(m  for  the  divine  purpose,  as  for  the  divine  conduct  And 
fnally,  I  have  shown,  that  the  purpose  of  God  respects  things  in 
the  order  in  which  they  actually  take  place.  If  one  thing  in  fiust 
oomes  as  the  stated  antecedent,  condition,  or  ground  of  another,  it 
waa  so  det^nnined  in  the  di\ine  mind.  He  not  only  determined 
the  things  themselves,  but  their  order,  their  relations,  and  their  in- 
foences,  —  this  order,  these  relations  and  influences  being  as  ea- 
aantial  to  the  divine  system,  as  the  things  themselves. 

The  plain  inference  from  all  this  is,  that  if  God's  actual  oonduiet 
ia  right,  his  eternal  purpose  is  right  If  there  is  no  &ult  in  what 
Qod  does,  there  is  none  in  his  previous  detonnination  to  do  it 
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Now  M  it  k  Bdimtied  and  held  by  aU  OuiBtianB,  that  Ood'saotual 
idluiniBtfaBon  is  wise  snd  good,  thej  nrast,  if  eoDsiBtent,  hold  ffaai 
IdB  •tanud  poqMMO  is  wise  aad  good.  There  can  be  no  objeetkn 
to  flie  diyine  purpoBe  or  decree,  which  doee  not  fie  equallj  agdbHt 
the  divine  conduct.  If  you  find  fknlt  with  God's  porpose,  joa  find 
bait  witii  his  administration.  If  you  justify  his  administration,  you 
justify  his  purpose.  The  doctrine  of  God's  eternal,  unchangeable 
purpose  to  renew  and  save  a  part  of  the  human  race,  in  distinetioo 
fipHn  others  who  are  in  the  same  condition,  is  often  thou^t  to  be 
olgectionable.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  look  at  existing  fiu^ts  in 
regptrd  to  the  actual  condition  and  salvation  of  sinners.  Take  the 
eaae  of  Paul  and  the  other  aposties,  and  the  case  of  ,tho8e  who 
were  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  case  of  tiie  con- 
verted Corinthians  and  Ephesians.  Take  the  case  of  converaoofl  in 
later  times  in  our  own  land,  and  in  other  lands.  Look  directly  at 
aU  the  fiusts.  See  what  God  does  in  renewing  and  saving  sinners, 
•ad  haw  he  does  it.  Do  you  find  anything  objectionable  7  Did 
God  act  inconsistently  with  his  perfections,  or  injuriously  to  any  of 
hie  creatures,  when  he  converted  and  saved  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and 
the  other  apostles,  or  when  he  converted  the  deprared  Corinthians 
•ad  Ephesians  ?  Has  he  done  anything  to  which  you  can  objeetin 
llie  converaon  of  sinners  in  India,  or  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  in 
our  own  country  ?  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  what  he  has  done, 
or  in  the  manner  of  doing  it  ?  Is  there  anything  which  is  exeep* 
tionable,  in  what  he  has  done  in  converting  and  saving  you,  whom 
I  now  address  ?  If  God's  actual  conduct  towards  you,  or  towards 
others,  is  really  exceptionable ;  then  certainly  his  corresponding 
pnrpoBe  is  exceptionable.  Nothmg  is  more  evident  than  that  a 
deliberate  purpose  to  do  what  is  wrong,  is  also  wrong.  But  if  you 
are  satisfied  that  the  thing  done  is  right,  you  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  corresponding  divine  purpose  is  right.  If  the  thing  done 
■bows  wisdom  and  grace,  the  corresponding  purpose  shows  the 
nme.  If  GUkI's  work  in  saving  those  whom  he  does  save,  onj^t 
to  excite  our  gratitude  and  pndse ;  hispurpoie  to  save  them  ooj^t 
to  excite  the  same.  And  if  it  is  impiety  and  rebeOion  againrt 
Qod  to  find  Csmlt  with  what  he  actually  does  in  savi9g  omieiii 
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or  Willi  any  of  his  woAb  k  erefttioD,  providfinoe  or  ledeoqitin; 
tben  h  is  impiety  wd  rebellioii  to  find  firalt  wilii  his  eienisl  po^ 
pose  to  saye,  or  with  any  of  his  purposes  reqieetiiig  erestiop,  iao> 
lidenee,  or  redemptioii. 


LECTUBE    XXXVIII. 


THB  PURPOSB  OR  DBCBEB  OF  GOD  AS  TO  THB  BSPBOBATIOV  Of 
SmNBBS;  AND  THB  CONNBCTION  OF  PUBPOSB  WITH  FOBBKHOW- 
LBDGB. 

I  HATB  already  illastrated  the  podtioDS,  that  GKxi's  eteniil 
porpoee  in  eyerj  case  perfectlj  corresponds  with  the  &ctB  which 
occur  in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  world ;  that  he  detei^ 
nnnes  things  in  the  order  in  which  thej  take  place,  and  in  all  their 
idations  and  infiaences ;  and  that  his  eternal  purpose  proceeds  on 
the  same  grounds  as  his  actoal  conduct,  so  that  if  his  conduct 
is  xi|^,  his  purpose  is  right  too ;  — if  his  conduct  is  marked  wxQi 
viidom  and  benevolence,  so  is  his  purpose  respecting  that  conduct. 

This  is  all  so  plain,  that  jou  may  doubt  whether  it  needs  the 
particular  elucidation  which  I  have  ^yen  it.  But  it  is  generallj 
tn&e,  that  what  is  very  plain  and  unquestionable  on  such  a  subject, 
is  specially  important,  and  deserves  the  most  particular  considera- 
tioQ.  And  it  will  be  found  that,  by  withdrawing  our  attentioo 
from  what  is  obscure  or  difficult,  and  dwelling  in  our  contempla- 
tions upon  what  is  plain  and  certain,  we  shall  most  effectually  lid 
our  minds  of  perplexities,  and  clear  up  to  our  satisfaction  the 
flieory  of  divine  truth.  If  you  look  steadfieustiy  at  an  object 
invested  with  a  dear  light,  that  illuminated  object  will  impress  its 
own  image  upon  you.  But  if  you  continually  gase  at  an  object 
iriiieh  is  involved  in  obscurity,  you  will  have  that  very  obscuritjy 
qpvead  over  your  own  vision.  This  is  a  matter  of  spedal  impor- 
in  the  direction  of  your  studies,  and  in  the  fimnation  of 
intellectual  habits.  If  you  ruminate  chiefly  upon  the  daak 
in  Tbsdogy,  your  mind  will  be  dark.    The  soul  is  enlijjbk- 
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«Bed  and  quiekened,  not  bj  doabti  and  difBcultieB,  bat  bj  pUn, 
teriptural  tmth. 

In  treating  the  particular  snbject  now  to  be  introdooedy  I  ahaU 
endearor  to  keep  these  remarks  before  me,  and  to  act  in  coofim* 
ii^  with  them. 

What  has  been  called  the  purpose  or  decree  of  r^pmbatimj  n 
fli^  counterpart  of  election.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  among  tiboM 
tilings  in  Paul's  Epistles  to  which  Peter  alludes,  and  whidi  he  lajg 
Ke  bard  to  be  understood.  Contemplated  in  some  pointa  of  fieWf 
tbfi  anl^ect  presents  difficulties  not  to  be  solved,  and  depths  not  to 
be  £Bithomed.  But  in  other  points  of  view,  we  find  what  ia  plain 
and  certm,  and  of  great  practical  importance.  The  doctrine 
lil^tlj  understood,  and  cordially  believed,  is  sinted  to  diack  our 
•etfeomplacenoj  and  presumption,  to  subdue  the  loftineas  and  ii 
lane  ttie  wildness  of  our  hearts,  and  to  make  ua  fiear  and  traiMe 
before  the  King  eternal,  the  Sovereign  of  the  muverse. 

What  then  can  be  said  in  regard  to  this  mil^eci  ?  Wbad  is 
eindeMtly  and  certainly  true  7  We  can  find  an  answer  ta  ttiaai 
Hm  prkioiple  which  I  have  before  stated,  and  which  no  one  em 
doubt,  ibat  Crod  eternally  determined  to  do  what  he  aotoalfy  doea, 
«-that  his  purpose  and  administration  perfectly  eoneapond  witii 
each  ether. 

We  inquire  then,  what  is  the  divine  adminietratian  reqpeotiBg 
Hm  subject  before  us?  What  is  the  &ct ?  Be^  here.  Nov 
Ike  fi^t  is,  that  God  does  not  save  all  the  human  race.  It  was 
then  his  purpose  not  to  save  alt.  There  is  a  part  of  the  woiM 
that  God  will  banish  from  his  presence,  and  punish  forever.  Of 
eeurse  he  determined  to  banish  that  same  part,  and  punish  them 
forever.  At  the  judgment  day  he  will  doom  individual  sinneis  lo 
perdition,  and  he  determined  thus  to  doom  theoL  Ton  cannot 
believe  the  endless  punishment  of  any  sinners,  without  bdieving  it 
was  and  is  the  purpose  of  God  to  inflict  that  punishment  upon 
Ihem.  But  God  does  not  pumsh  without  a  reason.  ¥niat  then  is 
tte  reason  ?  Conscience  answers,  and  the  word  of  God 
Ihal  men  will  be  punished  for  their  sm«.  God  then 
leponish  them  for  thehr  sins,  hia  detwmination  and  aei  hmimg  Mb 
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reason,  and  so  being  eqnaUj  jost  and  right.  For  deariy.if 
it  18  just  and  right  (or  God  to  punish  men  for  their  mns,  it  iras 
just  and  right  for  him  to  determine  to  do  this. — If,  while  God 
aotaally  punishes  men  for  their  sins,  and  for  that  reascm  onlj,  lie 
ddemdned  to  punirii  them  for  another  and  a  different  reason, 
there  would  be  a  great  and  distressing  diiSculty ;  and  thoagh  we 
fldi^  see  ihe  justice  of  tlie  actual  punishment,  we  should  be  unft- 
Ue  to  see  the  justice  of  the  previous  purpose  to  punish.  Bat  if 
<li6  purpose  to  punish  rests  upon  tiie  same  ground  with  the  aetoil 
ponirisment,  uid  if  the  actual  punishment  is  just  and  right,  so  is 
tiw  purpose. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  purpose  of  God  respecting  tlie 
final  punishment  of  all  iriio  live  and  die  in  sin.  Let  us  now  taike 
mother  view  of  the  subject,  —  keeping  hold  of  the  same  general 
piixieiple  to  regulate  our  reasoning,  and  feeling  after  what  is 
dearij  and  certunlj  true. 

Now  it  is  plainly  a  matter  of  fitct,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  so 
by  all  with  whom  I  am  now  concerned,  that  while  God  in  Us 
ff9fA  mercy  renews  a  part  of  mankind  by  his  Spirit,  he  does  not 
iMew  them  all.  He  leaves  a  part  in  their  natural,  unregenerats 
•Ivto.  Certainly  then  it  was  his  purpose  not  to  renew  the  whole 
nee,  but  to  leave  a  part  in  their  natural  state.  There  are  indS- 
tfduals — no  one'  can  tell  how  many — whom  QoA  does  not  call 
irHli  a  holy  calling, — to  whom  he  does  not  ^ve  a  new  heart. 
Aeeordmgly  his  eternal  purpose  in  regard  to  the  same  individu- 
ils  was,  not  to  call  them  with  a  holy  calling,  and  not  to  ^ve  them 
a  new  heart. 

Some  respectable  writers,  and  the  late  excellent  Goorge  Payne 
of  En^and  among  them,  have  thought,  that  God  in  this  matter 
tod  no  purpose  at  all.  But  is  not  this  inconceivable  ?  It  k 
said,  that  not  saving  is  a  mere  negative,  and  that  there  is  no 
ecoBsion  for  any  divine  purpose  in  regard  to  it.  But  not  doinff  a 
thing  must  be  a  matter  of  design  with  every  intelligent  being  in 
fSgard  to  any  important  concern,  especially  where  there  are  vst- 
gent  reasons  in  favor  'of  dcnng  it.  In  Hie  present  case,  we  ean- 
Mt  avoid  the  idea,  that  a  God  of  infinite  knowledge  must  ba^s 
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doa^t  of  the  multitade  of  immortal  soub  peridiing  in  an,  and 
thai  a  God  of  infinite  benevolence  most  have  desirel  their  aalva- 
Hoa^  in  itself  considered,  as  the  Apostle  says,  that- ^  ha  ivoold 
thai  all  men  should  be  saved,"  —  and  most  have  determined  to 
save  them,  had  there  not  been  decisive  reasons  in  bis  own  mind, 
y$ihj  he  should  not  aotoally  save  them.  The  particular  icneops, 
which  are  concealed  &om  us,  and  which  maj  be  of  aueh  a  natme 
as  not  to  be  vrithin  the  reach  of  finite  intelligence,  mwat  havebeien 
ct  great  weight  in  Gk)d'8  view ;  othenrise  he  would  have  deter- 
mined to  exert  his  omnipotence,  to  which  nothing  is  impossible, 
and  his  infinite  love,  which  delights  in  communicating  happiness, 
in  applying  the  blessings  of  the  all  suffident  atonement  to  the 
.  whole  family  of  man.  It  canuot  be  that  the  mind  of  God  wia 
indifferent  in  regard  to  a  subject  of  this  nature^-tiiat  he  Oiier- 
koked  any  of  the  reasons  for  saving,  or  any  of  those  fir  not 
saving ;  or  that  he  could  regard  the  case  of  so  large  a  part  ct 
the  human  race  without  any  intention  one  way  or  the  ottier. 
Soi  $airing  was  a  matter  of  vast  ccmcemment ;  and  it  must  hsve 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  divine  mind,  and  called  forth  a 
pnipose  corresponding  with  his  own  all  comprehending,  mfrllihlft 
wisdom.  Ood  must  have  determined  to  save,  or  not  to  save, 
when  the  alternative  so  deeply  concerned  the  honor  of  his  per^ 
fbctions,  and  the  interests  of  his  moral  empire.  In  a  case  so  mo- 
mentous as  this,  who  does  not  see,  that  God's  rwt  determining  to 
do  a  thing,  implies  his  determining  not  to  do  it?  In  cases  so  in- 
agnificant  as  to  be  below  God's  notice,  if  such  cases  could  be, 
his  not  determining  to  act  might  not  imply  that  he  determined  not 
to  act.  If  he  did  not  so  much  as  think  of  the  matter  —  if  it 
never  occurred  to  his  mind,  —  then  plainly  he  could  not  have  any 
purpose  concerning  it.  But  the  salvation  or  the  perdition  of  mil- 
lions of  immortal  being|S  is  a  matter  not  to  be  thus  overlooked. 

The  supposition  that  God  in  this  case  has  no  purpose  at  all,  is 
resorted  to  merely  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  difficulty.  But  it 
not  only  Ms  of  domg  what  is  aimed  at,  but  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
open  to  objections  firom  another  quarter,  which  are  truly  appalling. 
And  besides  all  this,  the  difficulty,  so  £Bur  as  it  is  capable  of  bdng 
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mtiBhcUmlj  aolTed,  niay  be  solyed  in  another  way.  And  if  it  ii 
loft  nnsolyed ;  still,  what  is  most  of  all  to  be  desired,  niaj  be 
done,  namely,  Hie  things  which  are  trae,  and  certain,  and  of  real 
inportanoe,  may  be  made  sufficiently  plain  to  be  the  matter  of 
our  serioofl  belief.  » 

Bat  to  return.  I  stated  it  as  a  &ct,  that  there  are  many  am* 
MtSy  to  whom  God  does  not  give  a  new  heart,  and  of  coiuM 
never  determined  to  give  it.  Now  as  to  the  reason  of  this.  Aa 
God  has  a  just  and  sufficient  reason  for  doing  whatever  he  actual- 
ly does ;  so  he  has  a  reason  for  not  doing  whatever  he  leaves  un- 
done. He  does  not  always  give  account  of  his  matters  —  does 
Boi,  in  every  case,  inform  us  what  his  particular  reason  or  motive 
is;  but  he  certainly  has  a  reason.  As  to  the  case  under  conside- 
ration ;  Ood  certainly  has  a  reason  for  not  regenerating  those  who 
will  perish,  —  a  reason  which  overbalances  all  the  reasons  whieh 
eoDst  in  favor  of  their  regeneration,  —  a  sufficient  reason,  he  hish 
self  being  judge.  And  he  had  the  same  reason  for  his  previous 
purpose  not  to  regenerate  them.  Doubtless  God  is  just  and  ri^t 
in  not  giving  them  a  new  heart ;  and  he  was  doubtless  equally  just 
and  right  in  determining  not  to  do  it.  In  both  cases  he  acts  ao- 
oocding  to  his  perfections. 

But  there  are  other  things  to  be  considered,  besides  his  not  ^v- 
ing  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  spirit  to  the  uon-elect,  or  with- 
holding it  from  them.  As  God  is  omniscient,  he  must  have  a  per- 
fect view  of  the  whole  created  system,  and  of  all  that  has  a  rela- 
ti(m,  near  or  remote,  to  each  particular  part  of  his  admimstration ; 
and  his  treatment  of  each  case,  and  his  determination  thus  to  treat 
it,  is  grounded  in  his  omniscience.  Again ;  God's  not  giving  his 
facial,  sanctifying  grace  to  the  non-elect,  is  not  all  that  belongs  to 
tkar  case ;  it  is  not  the  whole  of  his  treatment  of  them.  And  hia 
purpose  in  this  one  respect,  is  not  the  whole  of  his  purjiose.  He 
has  actually  |daced  them  all  under  a  dispensation  of  grace.  He 
haa  provided  a  Saviour,  and  an  atonement,  and  on  the  ground  of 
this  provision,  he  bestows  unnumbered  privileges  and  blessings 
upon  them.  But  they  are  transgressors  and  continue  to  be  trans- 
gmaaors  amid  all  these  privileges  and  blessings.     To  some  of  them 
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h«  ff^m  th«  ScripiiirM,  ind  the  gpepdi  maMrjy  and  caBi  Umb  te 
obedwage ;  iMit  ttiey  reftiaft  obedimce.  H»  oflbn  tben  odviAkii  ^ 
bai  thej  xeject  ik  EBs  Spirit  Mrivas  with  them ;  but  theytlwvft 
nnst.  He  ezeraeea  loAg-snflbrii^  towanb  them ;  b«t  Ihej  aboaa 
it.  He  says  to  them,  ^'  Tom  ye,  tarn  ye,  why  wiB  j%  dia^t "  b«t 
HkBj  will  not  hear.  Saeh,  eapeciidly  in  Christian.  kndi,ia  CM's 
Mknal  tieaiKDent  ef  those,  to  whom  he  does  not  give  his  spedal 
(pace ;  soch  is  their  charaeter  and  conduct  Now  does  God  owe 
saeh  pemons  any  fikvor  7  Especially  does  he  owe  them  so  great  a 
&Tor,  as  the  ff&  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  their  hearlsl  All  the 
circamstances  of  the  case  being  taken  into  view,  is  it  wsM  evideat, 
that  God's  withholding  a  gift  so  inconceivably  precious,  is  anaet  eC 
parfaot  righteousness  ?  Has  any  one  a  claim  to  that  Uemingt 
Can  any  one  rigjbtly  c(»nplain  of  God  for  not  bestowing  it?  Aca 
j«st  and  holy  Sovereign,  has  he  not  good  reason  to^wi&hold  iff 
Whether  we  can  discover  the  particular  reason  why  the  Onmia- 
eient  God  withholds  the  regenerating  influence  of  faia  Spirit,  or  not ; 
we  are  sure  that  he  does  withhold  it ;  and  we  are  sure  he  has  hi 
his  own  mind  a  reason  for  withholding  it ;  we  are  sure  he  does  it  in 
perfect  accordance  with  his  justice  and  holiness,  his  wisdom  and  his 
goodness.  And  we  are  are  equally  sure,  that  his  eternal  purpose 
thus  to  withhold  his  grace,  was  founded  on  a  sufficient  reason,  and 
was  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  his  attributes.  As  in  giving 
the  renewing  of  hb  Spirit  to  some  when  they  are  no  more  deserv- 
ing of  it  than  others,  he  displays  his  sovereign  grace,  having 
"  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy ;"  so  in  not  giving  that  re- 
newal to  the  rest,  when  they  are  no  more  ill-deserving  than  those 
to  whom  he  gives  it,  ho  displays  his  sovereign  justice.  And  as  no 
one  has  any  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  actual  conduct  of  God  in 
which  he  thus  displays  his  grace  and  his  justice,  no  one  has  any 
reason  to  find  fault  with  his  eternal  purpose  thus  to  do.  Does  it 
seem  to  you,  that  God's  purpose  not  to  save  all  men  is  unjust  T  I 
ask  then,  is  God  unjust  in  not  saving  all  ?  Is  he  unjust  in  his  ac- 
tual treatment  of  those  who  perish  ?  Can  you  stand  up  and  bring 
a  charge  of  unrighteousness,  founded  in  truth,  against  the  Lord  of 
all  ?    Can  any  of  the  non-elect  say  at  the  bar  of  God,  that  he  has 
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iiyiired  them,  and  that  they  have  not  deserved  the  treatment  they 
hare  received  at  his  hand  ?  No.  Their  mouth  will  be  stopped, 
and  they  will  stand  guilty  and  self-condemned  before  God.  And 
every  man  now,  ejscept  the  impious  caviller  and  the  blasphemer,  will 
lay,  that  Crod's  treatment  of  those  who  perish,  is  throu^nt  mariced 
with  perfect  righteousness,  and  with  astonishing  forbearance  and 
goodDfiflg,  In  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  God  must  be  justified 
in  his  doings,  and  accordingly  must  be  justified  in  his  purposes. 
As  no  charge  can  lie  against  him  on  account  of  his  actual  condnet 
towards  the  non-elect ;  no  charge  can  lie  against  him  on  account  of 
his  oorrespondent  predetermination. 

I  have  not  undertaken  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  God  does, 
in  regard  to  those  who  will  finally  perish.  But  I  maintain «— and 
what  Christian  does  not  believe  it  ?  —  that  all  which  God  reaDy 
does  in  gjiving  existence  to  the  non-elect,  and  in  givmg  them  ezis^ 
ence  in  the  fallen  state  in  which  they  are  found, — that  all  whidi 
he  does  in  ordering  the  circun^stances  and  events  of  their  life— - 
all  the  influence  which  he  directly  exerts  upon  them,  and  all  that 
he  brings  to  bear  upon  them  from  their  fellow  creatures,  —  in  a 
word,  that  all  his  agency  in  or  upon  them,  and  all  his  providential 
dispensations  towards  them,  are  perfectly  just  and  right.  In  all 
his  dispensations,  however  inscrutable,  from  the  beginning  to  tiie 
end  of  their  life,  he  exercises  his  infinite  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness and  goodness "-  he  acts  like  himself.  And  if  the  whole 
course  of  his  administration  towards  the  non^lect,  is  thus  perfectly 
light,  his  determination  to  pursue  that  same  course  is  equally 
right.  This  is  clear.  So  that  if  you  object  to  God's  purpose, 
you  object  to  that  conduct  of  his,  by  which  his  purpose  is  exe- 
cuted. And  if  you  object  to  his  conduct,  you  object  to  his  char- 
acter ;  for  his  conduct  is  the  result  and  manifestation  of  his 
character;  it  shows  what  he  is.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
approve  of  the  acts  of  God,  you  must  approve  of  his  character 
and  his  designs.  These  perfectly  harmonize.  The  same  moral 
excellence  is  shown  in  them  all.  If  you  take  the  ground  of  an 
opposer,  and  object  to  either  of  them,  you  object  to  all.  It  is  a 
solemn  truth,  that  you  cannot  object  to  God's  purpose  not  to  save, 
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inAovkolgectmgtDliiseoiidiiet'in  not  amiig,  md  nittKWl  rtjbrt 
ng  also  lo  his  infimle  perfectiaiiB  from  which  that  porpose  nd  fliai 
oondnct  flow.    And  if  joa  do  this,  tiien  aD  I  oui  oai^  »,'''idi5 
art  ihoQ  that  lepliest  agaiiBt  God  ? '' 

Some  men  who  maintain  the  doetrine  of  eketion)  eamiot  tmfy 
admit  the  doetrine  of  repfobation.  Thev  see  rery  deariy  Am 
praprietv  of  6od*B  detenoining  to  mve  hSm  oHending  erealniW; 
hnfe  they  find  maeh  difficnhr  in  saf^weing  that  he  detennines  io 
deetroy  any  of  them.  '^ 

A  Kttle  emaideratioa  however  most  satisfy  anr  man,  that  one 
of  theee  doctrines  necessarily  kiTolfea  the  other.  If  Chd  eleetlr 
only  a  part  of  our  race  to  salration,  he  does  not  elect  the  rest  A 
detenmnatkm  to  save  all  would  exclude  the  idea  of  eleetiott;  Tife 
choice  of  some  leaves  ihe  rest  as  ther  were.  Election  is  ChxPk 
purpose  to  bestow  npoo  some  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  final  salvation  in  heaven.  Beprobadon  is  God's  purpose  'to 
irithhcdd  that  immerited  &vor  from  others,  and  to  inflict  upon 
them  a  merited  evil.  The  one  is  a  gracious  purpose,  the  other  is 
a  jost  purpose. 

Two  things  are  manifestly  involved  in  reprobation.  One  is  called 
pretention^  or  passing  by  those  who  are  not  elected,  and  leaving 
them  in  their  natural,  unrenewed  state.  The  other  is  condenming 
and  punishing  them  for  their  sins.  The  former  is  an  act  of  sove- 
reignty ;  both  are  acta  of  justice,  particularly  the  latter.  So  Ihe 
Apostle  treats  the  subject  in  Bom.  9th.  He  compares  God  in  Ihn 
matter  to  a  potter,  who  ^^  formed  of  the  same  clay  some  vessels  to 
honor  and  some  to  dishonor."  As  to  the  elect,  he  speaks  of  God 
as  hanng  tneny  on  them.  As  to  the  rest  he  speaks  of  God  as 
hardening  them,  and  showing  his  power  and  wrath— his  just 
wrath,  in  their  final  punishment. 

The  statement  and  illustration  which  I  have  now  given  of  Ele6- 
tion  and  Reprobation  agree  with  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
Confession  of  Faith. 

"  Those  of  mankind  who  are  predestinated  unto  life,  God  hefeit 
tho  foundation  of  the  world — according  to  his  eternal  and  immm- 
table  purpose  —  hath  chosen  in  Christ  unto  everiasting  f^ry'j  oat 
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of  Us  mere  free  grece  and  love,  withoat  any  foresight  of  fiiith)  or 
good  worin — or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as  conditions  otr 
causes  -  moying  him  thereunto,  and  all  to  the  praise  of  his  gloriooe 
grace.  —  And  as  God  hath  appomted  the  elect  tinto  glory,  so 
liaih  he  fi»eorduned  all  the  means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they 
"^jriio  are  elected,  b^g  fiiUen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Chrisi, 
are  eflB^ctoally  called  unto  faith  in  Christ  hy  his  Spirit, — are  jus- 
ijpfied,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  kept  by  his  power  through  fiAh 
uito  saltation." 

^^  The  rest  of  mankind  Ood  was  pleased  according  to  the  un- 
■earqhable  counsel  of  his  own  inll  —  to  pass  by  and  to  ordain 
lliem  to  dishonor  and  wrath  /or  their  iinsj  to  the  praise  of  his  ^ 
-noaa  j%utiae.^^ 


i « 


«  The  rdaticn  of  QocTb  pixrpa%e  to  hie  fwtkmwUdgt  will  be  Ae 
gabject  of  discussion  through  the  remainder  of  this  Lecture. 

•It  is  fanportant,  at  the  outset,  to  notice  the  di&rence  between 
the  obeobiU  knowledge  or  vnJtdligeMe  of  God,  and  his  knowledge 
nS  future  events.  The  knowledge  of  God  taken  in  the  general, 
abeolute  sense,  reaches  not  only  to  those  thmgs  which  actually  are 
4]|kw31be,  but  to  all  possible  things.  For  example;  Grod  knew 
'ttat  a-world  could  be  created  in  many  diflferent  forms.  He  had 
II « perfect  view  of  all  the  possible  ways,  in  which  his  perfections 
Bttg^t  be  displayed, — of  all  the  bemgs  which  might  bebiou^t 
inta  eastence,  and  of  all  the  events  which  might  take  plaoe. 
This  is  Gh>d's  absolute  knowledge.  But  his  fore-knowledge  relates 
to  what  will  actually  be.  He  fore-knows  all  the  acts  which  he 
IriU  perform,  and  all  the  events  which  will  take  place  in  oonse- 
qaence.  The  distmction  is  obvious.  He  eternally  knew  what 
worlds  and  systems  he  ooidd  create ;  he  fare-knew  what  he  would 
eveate.  -He  knew  that  he  could  so  order  it,  that  we  should  be 
bom  in  a  heathen  land.  But  he  fore-knew  that  we  should  be  bom 
m  a  Christian  land.  He  knew  that  the  Saviour  might  come  soon 
after  the  fall.  He  fore-knew  that  he  would  actually  come  4000 
jsars  after.  It  might  indeed  be  said,  that  Qod  fore-knew  not  only 
aO  fliingB  which  will  be,  but  all  things  which  might  be.     But  Hkb 
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word  18  not  commoDly  used  with  such  latitode  of  motning.  I 
diall  use  it  in  its  oommon  rignification,  as  relating  to  what  wiU 
aotnally  take  place. 

There  is  another  remark  which  is  necessary  to  a  right  mid«r* 
standing  of  the  subjecty  namely,  that,  strictly  speaking,  one 
thou^t,  purpose  or  act  in  the  divine  mind,  is  neither  anteoedeni 
near  consequent  to  any  other.  We  cannot  ascribe  to  the  mind  of 
God  those  particular  measures  or  modes  of  action,  whidi  behmg 
to  created  finite  minds.  And  where,  for  the  sake  of  oanrenienoe, 
we  use  language  respecting  God  after  the  manner  of  men,  we 
oannot  reason  from  that  language,  as  though  it  were  literally  and 
exactly  true.  From  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  our  minds,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  qpeak- 
ing  of  God  in  an  imperfect  manner.  But  when  we  come  to 
reason  on  the  subject,  we  must  not  suffer  the  imperfection  of  oar 
knowledge,  or  <tf  our  language,  to  lead  us  into  error.  While  m 
are  so  often  exposed  to  error  from  our  ignorance,  let  us  take  care 
to  use  the  knowledge  we  possess,  as  a  safeguard. 

We  are  now  to  exanune  Hie  connection  between  the  fore4mowl* 
edge  of  God  and  his  purposes. 

It  is  evident  that  the  divine  purposes  are  founded  in  Jaiouflsdff$ 
—  knowledge  being  taken  in  the  large  sense  above  noticed.  And 
when  I  say  the  purposes  of  God  are  founded  in  knowledge,  I 
mean  that  his  purposes  arc  uvtelligefU  purposes  —  that,  in  all  his 
designs,  he  exercises  his  infinite  understanding.  In  forming  tlio 
plan  of  his  operations,  ho  acts  as  an  omniscient  Being.  He  per- 
fectly knows  his  own  attributes,  and  all  things  that  are  possible  in 
a  created  umverse  ;  and  wiUi  this  perfect  knowledge,  he  judges 
infallibly  what  is  suitable  for  bun  to  do ;  and  that  is  what  he  de- 
termines to  do.  I  would  by  no  means  make  the  impresskm,  that 
Ood  consider,  and  deliberates,  and  determines  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  us.  But  what  I  have  sud  must  be  true,  speaking  after 
the  manner  of  men,  and  thinking  after  the  manner  of  men,  which 
k  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  speak  or  think.  We  may  ex- 
press the  same  thing  by  saying,  God  purposes  intelligently,  not 
Ignorantly ;  wisely,  not  unwisely.    This  is  the  view  we  take  of  ihs 
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rdlatioD  ci  Ch)d'a  purpose  to  his  absolute  knowledge.  —  But  whsk 
nelatkm  has  it  to  his/oro-knowledge  ? 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  mmd  of  Ood  neither  of  these 
ean  be  before  or  after  the  other  in  the  order  of  time.  The  acts 
of  the  divine  mind  have  no  such  relation  to  time,  as  the  acts  of 
our  minds  have.  They  do  not  take  place  Buccessivdy^  like  oui^ 
Hus  indeed  is  the  only  mode  of  mental  operation,  with  which  we 
4ffe  acquainted  by  experience,  or  of  which  we  can  form  a  dear 
.oonception.  Still  we  cannot  with  propriety  liken  God  to  ourselves 
in  this  respect ;  although  the  idea  of  such  a  likeness  cannot  be 
oanly  excluded  from  our  minds. 

But  if  the  fore-knowledge  and  purpose  of  God  do  not  sustun 
to  each  other  the  relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent  in  the 
order  of  time^  is  not  one  before  the  other  in  the  order  of  nature  t 
Most,  we  not  conceive  of  the  one  as  the  ground  of  the  other,  and 
as  presupposed  in  the  other  7  And  if  so,  which  in  our  thought 
itands  first "^ first  in  the  order  of  nature?  Is  God's  fore-knowl- 
edge of  things  which  will  take  place  the  ground  of  his  purpose 
that  they  shall  take  place, — or  is  his  purpose  that  they  shall 
take  place  the  ground  of  his  fore-knowledge  that  they  will  take 
place  T.  Or  to  express  it  differently ;  does  God  purpose  a  thing 
because  he  knows  before,  that  it  will  take  place,  or  does  he  know 
.that it  will  take  place,  because  he  purposes  it  ?  Take  an  example. 
.])pes  God  purpose  the  rosurreciaon  of  the  dead  because  he  fore- 
kiiows  that  it  will  take  place,  or  does  he  fore-know  it,  because  he 
puiposes  it?  These  questions  are  easily  answered,  so. far  as  the 
divine  agency  itself  is  concerned,  and  sd  far  as  any  event  depends 
(m  that  agency.  God  certainly  did  not  purpose  to  create  the 
world,  because  he  first  knew  that  he  would  create  it ;  for  he  did 
not  know  this,  except  as  he  purposed  it.  The  creation  of  the 
worid  was  dependent  on  God's  will,  and  he  fore-knew  it  as  thus 
despondent ;  which  is  only  saying,  that  he  fore-knew  it  as  it  was. 
So  iar  as  future  events  are  dependent  on  God,  he  fore-knows  them 
.OM  dependent, ^r he  fore-knows  that  they  will  take  place  as  they 
.  will  take  place,  that  is,  in  consequence  of  his  determination.  — - 
jJBffm.  is  iii  with. yourselves  7    You  know  what  your  actions  will  be 
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Best  week,  or  next  year,  bo  fiir  as  joa  lutfe  determined  whBt  fliey 
shall  be,  and  so  &r  as  jou  can  be  sore  that  jonr  detenmnatMa 
will  be  carried  into  efiect.  Ton  do  not  first  know  what  yon  will 
do,  and  then  purpose  to  do  it ;  but  joa  purpose  to  do  it,  asd 
ttien,  so  &r  as  your  purpose  can  be  tmsted,  jron  know  what  your 
eondnot  will  be. 

In  regard  to  Ch>d's  own  future  acts ;  it  is  unquestioiiaMe  lliaft 
he  fore-knows  tiiem  only  a$  he  predetermmeB  themj  and  because  he 
predetennines  ttiem.  But  how  is  it  with  the  events  wUch  take 
place  among  his  creatures  ?  I  answer,  the  same  is  true  of  them, 
90  far  at  they  depend  on  what  Ghd  does.  If  they  result  firam 
any  causes  or  influences  which  he  appoints ;  then  he  fore-knows 
them  as  resultmg  from  those  causes  or  influences ;  ihat  is,  he 
fore-knows  them  as  they  are — fore-knows  them  tndy.  The 
death  of  the  whole  human  race,  except  Noah  and  his  fiunDy, 
was  Ihe  natural  consequence  of  the  deluge;  and  Qod  prede- 
termined their  death  as  the  consequence  of  flie  deluge.  And 
he  knew  beforehand  that  they  would  die,  because  he  had  pur- 
posed that  which  would  certainly  cause  Iheir  death.  You  may 
say,  that  even  the  deluge  was  not  the  immediate  act  of  Ghd^ 
but  was  the  consequence  of  natural  causes.  This  may  be  grant- 
ed. Still  those  natural  causes  themselves  depended  ultimately 
and  entirely  on  the  will  and  agency  of  (}od  ;  and  he  fore-knew 
their  operation  and  effects  as  thus  depending  on  himself.  He 
could  not  fore-know  them  in  any  other  way,  because  this  was 
the  true  and  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  exist;  and  to 
suppose  that  he  knew  them  in  any  other  way,  would  be  to  sup- 
pose that  he  knew  them  as  they  were  noty  that  is,  that  he  made 
a  mistake. 

Take  a  case  with  which  we  are  more  specially  concerned  in 
this  discussion,  (jod  eternally  fore-knew  that  Peter  and  John 
and  James  would  become  true  believers.  But  they  became 
true  believers  in  consequence  of  the  special  influence  of  his 
Spirit.  He  knew  that  they  never  would  believe,  if  left  without 
that  influence.  He  knew  they  would  believe,  because  he  knew 
fliey  would  have  that  influence;  and  he  knew  they  woaU 
hasFB  it,  becmse  he  puipoeed  to  ^rant  it  to  Aea.     Hi 
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tftinly  fore-knows  who  will  repent  from  this  time  to  the  end  €i  ihe 
world.  He  knows  men  will  not  repent,  unless  hj  his  Spirit  he 
^ves  them  repentance  ;  he  knows  to  whom  he  has  determined  to 
give  repentance,  and  of  course  he  knows  who  will  repent.  It  is 
not  true,  that  he  first  knows  who  will  repent,  and  then  determines 
to  give  them  repentance.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to 
everything  which  takes  place.  All  events  depend  either  directly 
on  God's  will  and  agency,  or  on  those  causes  or  influences,  which 
«re  arranged  and  put  in  (^ration  by  his  sovereign  providenoe. 
Even  the  sins  of  wicked  men  result  from  the  various  influences 
which  act  upon  them  or  within  them ;  and  God  knows  beforehand 
that  they  will  result  from  them.  The  king  of  Egypt,  with  the 
character  which  he  had,  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  did  himself,  as  a  free,  moral  agent,  refuse  to  let  the  ehit 
dien  qS  Israel  depart.  And  God  knew  beforehand  that  he  would 
refuse.  And  God,  for  important  reasons,  determined  to  order  all 
things  respecting  Pharaoh,  €U  he  did  order  tAem,  knowing  perfeetty 
liow  he  would  act  in  consequence  of  such  ordering.  And  woxfmt' 
aaUy,  God  knows  that  sinners,  if  left  without  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  will  continue  in  rin.  He  certainly  knows  how 
many  of  the  human  race  will  continue  in  sin,  because  he  knowv 
how  many  he  has  detenmned  to  leave  to  pursue  their  own  cho- 
sen course.  He  knows  that  being  what  they  are,  they  will,  of 
fteir  own  free  choice,  refuse  to  repent,  in  consequence  of 
Aeir  depraved  hearts,  and  in  consequence  of  his  withholding 
from  tiiem  that  influence  of  the  Spirit,  to  which  they  have  no 
daim,  but  without  which  they  never  will  turn  from  their  sins. 
Forget  not  that  God  foreknows  all  the  events  m  the  moral 
world  as  they  are,  that  is,  as  dependent  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  his  sovereign  purpose,  and  the  correspondent  ordering  of 
hb  providence.  I  maintun  it  as  a  universal  truth,  t^t  God 
finre-knows  things  as  predetermined  directly  or  consequent^  by 
Mi  eovereign  mil;  in  other  words,  as  resultmg  either  directiy 
from  his  agency,  or  from  those  circumstances  and  influences 
iriiich  he  appoints.  Accordingly,  in  the  order  of  nature^  his 
purpose  is  before  his  fore-knowledge.  His  fore-knowledge  pis* 
iB^poses  it|  and  is  groundsd  ufoa  it 
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LECTURE    XXXIX. 


OBJECTIONS    AGAINST    THE    DOCTRINE   OF   THE   BIVINB   FOB- 
POSES,  PARTICULARLY  AS  TO  FREE,  MORAL  AGENCY,  EXAMINED. 

In  this  and  the  following  Lecture,  I  propose  to  examine  the  prin- 
cipal objections,  which  have  been  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Purposes. 

Some  of  the  objections  agunst  this  doctrine  manifestlj  arise 
fipom  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  doctrine.  Many  persons,  and  some 
whom  we  cannot  but  regard  as  real  Christians,  fail  of  forming  a 
jnst  conception  of  the  doctrine,  or  they  mistake  in  supposing  thai 
certain  appendages  belong  to  it,  or  that  certain  consequences  flow 
from  it,  with  which  it  is  by  no  means  chargeable.  For  the  satis- 
&ction  of  such  {iCrsous,  it  is  important  that  we  should  give  clear, 
definite,  and  Scriptural  explanations.  Some  objections  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  faulty  phraseology  of  its  advocates.  Terms  are  used, 
which  admit  of  diflferent  senses.  If  one  of  the  senses  is  adopted, 
the  doctrine  set  forth  is  false  ;  whereas,  if  another  sense  is  adopted, 
the  doctrine  is  true.  On  this  account,  we  should  carefully  define 
the  sense  in  which  we  use  words,  and  then  steadily  adhere  to  it. 
But  in  some  cases  it  is  expedient  to  substitute  other  terms,  which 
are  free  from  ambiguity,  and  which  convey  our  meaning  as  defi- 
nitely and  exactly  as  possible.  For  example ;  the  word  decree^ 
which  is  generally  used  to  denote  the  doctrine,  is  ambiguous ;  and 
persons  very  frequently  carry  in  their  minds  more  or  less  of  the 
Scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  and  thus  have  an  impression,  thou^ 
it  may  be  indistinct,  that  what  is  called  the  divine  decree,  is  obli- 
gatory upon  us,  and  that  we  cannot  be  inculpated  for  acting  ao- 
eording  to  it.     Now  to  guard  against  this  palpable  misappre&en- 
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moQ,  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  sabetitate  purpo^ey  tmaud,  and 
other  words  used  by  ibe  sacred  writers.  Again ;  the  word  orV- 
tranfy  which  properly  signifies  according  to  one^s  tmUy  is  often  uaed 
in  a  bad  sense,  to  signify  despotic.  In  the  first  sense  it  may  jnsfly 
be  applied,  as  it  was  by  many  of  the  old  divines,  to  the  purpoies 
and  acts  of  Qoi  ;  but  in  the  last  sense  it  is  totally  inapplicable. 

Some  men  involve  themselves  in  difficulties  and  objectionB  by  a 
habit  of  excessive  speculation.  From  a  mistaken  estimate  of  their 
own  intellectual  powers,  they  grasp  at  knowledge  which  is  unattdi^ 
able.  They  push  inquiries  which  the  human  mind  is  not  able  to 
answer.  They  pass  over  the  line  which  bounds  our  intelligenee, 
and  labor  to  understand  and  explain  what  is  not  within  the  pro- 
vince of  human  reason.  Others  mistake,  by  dwelling  disprc^MNV 
tionately  upon  the  difficult  or  obscure  parts  of  the  subject,  and 
overlooking  what  is  plain  and  obvious,  thus  filling  their  minds  wHh 
doubts  and  objections,  and  depriving  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  a 
settled,  Scriptural  faith.  If  thoae  who  answer  to  either  of  theae 
descriptions,  would  bring  themselves  to  just  and  satasfiustory  viewi 
<rir  the  subject,  it  is  indispensable  that  their  habits  of  thinking  and 
leasoning  should  be  essentially  altered,  so  that  they  may  keep  wiA- 
in  the  lines  wluch  bound  human  knowledge,  and  may  ^ve  tlieir 
chief  attention  to  what  is  made  evident  and  certain  by  reason  or 
revelation,  —  treating  mere  speculative  difficulties  as  they  deserve 
to'  be  treated,  that  is,  with  comparative  ne^ect.  The  most  just  and 
proper  way  of  disposing  of  certain  thmgs,  which  are  apt  to  tnmUe 
US  in  our  reasonings,  as  well  as  in  the  common  affidrs  of  life,  is  not 
to  notice  them. 

But  the  objections  which  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  obviate,  are 
ttose  which  arise  from  the  disorders  of  the  heart.  The  doctrine 
vnder  conmderation  is  suited  to  exalt  God,  and  to  humble  man. 
For  that  very  reason  the  proud  and  selfish  heart  is  fruitful  in  olgeo- 
tions.  And  how  can  you  remove  the  objections,  without  removing 
flie  inward  causes  firom  which  they  originate  ?  And  in  this  mal- 
ter,  what  can  mere  argument  do  ?  We  have  indeed  our  part  to 
perform ;  but  for  the  cure  of  the  evfl  we  must  rely  upon  a  hi^Mr 
power. 
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.  i.;!I3ie  principal  objectknis  againafc  the  doctrioe  of  the  Dmne  flpp- 

pq^esiand  indeed  all  the  objeoticMis  in  the  waj  of  reaaoning,  nUch 

;  ^peac.to  be  of  special  oonsequence,  are  two.    First ;  the  doctmie 

•in  Jbougbt  to  be  ineonmtent  with  ourfre&j  moral  ageneg;  uA 

t^oondly^  it  ia  thought  to  be  moangUUiU  withih$  moral  pmfeatimt 

-  flijBt^    The  doctrine  ia  thought  to  be  ineonaiatent  with  our  fiee, 

•ipaifalf  accountable  agency, .  If  God  haa  foreordained  whataoever 

fADiea  to  paasi  -*  if  he  haa,  by  an  unehangeaUe  purpoae,  deiiar> 

fun^d  what  our  conduct  shall  be ;  how  can  we  be  free  and  account- 

.able  agents  7  -» 

-.  I  reply.    Our  actions  must  be  determined  by  aomething ;  fi>r  ao 

.-cne  can  auppoae  our  actiona  are  what  they  are  by  ohaace,  thatjay 

without,  anything  to  determine  th^m.    Now  may  we  not  be  frea, 

Vioral  agenta,  if  our  aotikxia  are  determined  by  a  diiine  poqxjM, 

•aa  well  aa  if  they  are  determined  by  anything  elae  •? .  If  they  ata 

'determined  by  .an  unintelligent,  physical  cauae ;  then  surely  we 

cahall  loae  our  free  agency.    Say  that  we  determine  oar  adkna 

;onraelTeB|  by  our  own  wiU,  independently  of  any  other  eanae,  and 

.  tibat  in  thia  way  we  are  evidently  free,  moral  agents.   But  abould  we 

.not  be  aa  much  in  danger  of  being  enslaved  or  turned  into  macluneB 

.  by  our  awn  toUly  which  is  so  fallible  and  capricious,  as  by  the  will 

of  our  wise  and  benevolent  Creator  ?     Again.     It  is  doubtless  es- 

raential  to-fi^e,  moral  agency,  that  you  should  yourselves  be  real 

agents,  and  should,  as  intelligent,  voluntary  beings,  determine  your 

own  actions.     Now  you  may  be  as  real  agents,  and  may  as  truly 

determine  your  own  actions,  if  they  were  previously  determined  by 

Gody  as  if  they  were  not.     For  surely  God's  purpose .  respecting 

your  agency,  docs  not  prevent  or  destroy  it.     Suppose  you  your 

pelves  had  previously  determined  your  present  action,  and,  the  time 

being  come,  you  determine  it  now ;  and  in  conformity  with  your 

determination,  you  actually  do  the  deed.     Does  that  determinatipn 

interfere  with  your  free  moral  agency  in  the  case  ?    And  why 

ahould  you  think  that  God* 9  previous  determination  interferes  widi 

your  free  agency,  any  more  than  your  own  previous  determination.? 

May  it  not  be,  that  you  yourself  do  now  as  really  detenniie  your 
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Mm  present  action^  on  tiie  eapporition  that  Chdhehre  detehmneA 
ife^Monthe  sappoeitaon that ytn^ before  determined  it?  —  SnppM 
that  in  any  case  you  perform  a  partaenlar  action,  and  that  ydi 
do  it  witti  deliberation,  and  in  accordance  with  your  own  dispoit- 
tion,  yoor  own  chcnce,  your  own  will,  your  own  free  will^^and,  if 
yon  please,  with  your  own  self-detennining  will ;  — -  in  a  wcM,  fliM 
yon  do  it  with  all  the  circmnstances  which  yon  can  possibTy  KMc 
iqxm  as  belon^g  to'  free  moral  agency.  Yon  are  perfectly  cfan- 
soiooB  of  being  free  and  accountable,  conscious  of  possesnng  atiS' 
ftilly  exercising  all  the  powers  and  faculties  which  a  monfl  a^ttit 
ean  be  conceived  to  possess.  Afterwards  you  find  out,  that  anoUMr 
being,  Aat  is,  God,  certainly  knew  beforehand  that  you  woidd  pijf* 
form  that  very  action.  Would  the  foot  of  its  being  forelmoffe 
iher  the  action  ?  Would  it  alter  your  ^ews  of  it  T  The  acfion 
most  sorely  is  the  same,  as  if  it  had  not  been  fore-known.  '  Anfl 
■oppose  you  find  out,  that  Qod  predetermined  the  action — the 
wy  action  which  jrou  performed  with  a  perfect  consciousness  fluft 
ik  was  your  own  free  action.  Would  the  fact  of  its  having  beeli 
predetermined  alter  the  action  ?  Would  it  alter  your  views  of 
Mie  action  T  Did  it  alter  the  views  which  the  murderers  of  Chiist 
kad  of  their  conduct,  when  they  were  told  that  they  had  done  what 
God  determined  before  to  be  done  ?  Whatever  was  the  influence 
of  God's  purpose,  it  could  not  have  been  such,  as  to  afiect  in  any 
way  the  nature,  the  freedom,  or  the  accountableness  of  the  action, 
or  of  the  agent,  —  except  to  prevent  all  infringement  of  his  fi^ 
dom  and  accountableness. 

I  ask  then,  why  it  should  be  supposed  that  our  actions  having 
been  foreordained,  is  inconsistent  with  our  accountable  agency. 
It  cannot  be  inconsistent,  unless  it  supersedes  or  diminishes  sonHi- 
fliing  which  goes  to  constitute  such  agency.  If  our  moral  agency, 
and  everything  which  belongs  to  it,  remains  unimpaired  and  unin- 
ientipted  under  a  divine  predetermination ;  —  if  we  act  as  treelf 
and  have  as  perfect  a  moral  agency  while  our  actions  are  foreoi^ 
darned,  as  we  could  have  on  any  other  supposition ;  then  certainly 
flmre  is  no  inconsistency  between  them.  And  it  fairly  belongs  to 
Hioae  who  allege  tiiat  there  is  an  inconsistency,  to  support  their 
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iUegatioii,  and  to  tell  us  wherein  the  inoonsislieiiej  lies.  Aad 
we  mij^t  properly  stop  here,  regarding  the  charge  of  ineonnstafr 
^  as  a  mere  pretence,  until  some  evidence,  besides  a  bare  affimap 
tkm,  18  oflbred  to  prove  its  existenoe.  But  waving  tins  privilege ; 
I  shall  endeavor  clearly  to  evince,  that  the  divine  purpose  and  o«r 
mond  agency  are  perfectly  coneistent,  and  that  the  objection  is 
destitute  of  wei^t. 

I  remark  then,  in  the  first  phtcc,  — it  is  powibU  that  the  ete^ 
Qal  purpose  of  Grod  is  consistent  with  our  free  moral  agency.  The 
apfNrehension,  which  is  so  apt  to  arise  in  the  mind  that  the  two 
things  are  inconsistent,  may  possibly  be  groundless.  The  huoMB 
mind  is  very  liable  to  mistake,  and  it  may  mistake  here.  We  jamk 
admit  that  such  a  being  as  God,  the  Author  of  our  existence,  onj 
poflribly  determine  our  actions,  and  carry  his  determination  into  eC* 
ftot,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  our  freedom  or  re- 
sponsibility. Our  nature,  our  attributes,  and  our  mode  of  acting 
as  moral  agents  may  be  such,  as  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  a  di- 
vine predetermination.  It  may  be  true,  that  our  moral  agency  itself 
is  one  of  the  things  which  God  has  fixed  in  his  eternal,  purpose; 
and  of  course  it  may  be,  that  our  moral  agency  is  as  certain  as  Gt)d*f 
purpose.  Yea,  it  may  be,  that  all  the  free  agency  which  we  have 
or  ever  can  have,  is  the  direct  and  sure  result  of  (Jod's  unchange- 
able and  efficacious  purpose.  It  is  undoubtedly  possible,  that  God 
eternally  determined  to  make  ns  free,  moral  a^rents,  the  proper  sub- 
jects of  his  law.  And  he  may  have  determined  so  to  order  every 
thing  which  can  have  an  nifluence  upon  us,  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  we  shall  always  be  moral  a^^ents,  and  shall  alwa\'^  be  and  feel 
ourselves  to  be  justly  accountable  to  the  Supreme  Lawgiver.  — - 
All  this  is  certainly  possible  with  God.  Accordingly,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  make  the  broad  affirmation,  that  God  cannot  predetermine 
our  actions,  and  yet  our  actions  be  perfectly  free  and  justly  accoun- 
table.—  And  if  self-detennination,  in  any  sense,  is  found  to  be 
attribute  of  a  moral  agent ;  it  is  possible  that  even  this  may 
sist  with  a  divine  i)redetermination,  as  well  as  with  anything  else. 
All  the  self-determining  power  which  we  have,  whatever  it  may  be, 
was  friyen  to  us  by  God.  And  it  is  possible  that  God  etcm^ 
purposed  to  give  us  what  we  have. 
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But  I  do  not  atop  with  stating  tiiie  bare  possibility  that  Gh>d*s 
eternal  purpose  may  consist  with  our  moral  agency ;  although  this 
18  sufficient  to  check  the  confidence  and  rashness  of  those  who 
affirm,  that  ibe  two  things  cannot  consist  together.  My  next 
position  is  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  probabUy  that  the  pur- 
pose of  Grod  and  our  free  agency  are  consistent.  It  is  certainly 
probable  that  God,  of  whom  and  through  whom  are  all  Aings, 
determined  beforehand  to  ^ve  us  such  an  existence  and  to  endue 
us  with  such  powers  and  fiiculties  as  we  have ;  —  and  it  is  probaUe 
that  the  purpose  of  Gk)d,  and  all  his  agency  in  executing  it,  will  be 
SmuxI  to  be  such  as  not  to  disturb  the  free  exercise  of  our  powers. 
Oooaidering  his  design  in  making  us  moral  and  accountable 
beingB,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  probable  that  he  will  treat  us 
as  such,  and  that  he  will  so  order  our  condition,  and  so  adapt  his 
operations  to  our  moral  nature,  that  everything  which  belongs  te 
aocountaUe  creatures,  shall  be  secured  to  us.  Considering  what 
God  is,  and  what  we  are,  we  must  regard  it  as  exceedingly  im* 
probable,  that  his  purpose,  and  the  nature  and  mode  of  acting 
which  belong  to  us  as  moral  beings,  will  in  any  respect  be  incon- 
nstent  with  each  other ;  in  other  words,  that  God  wiU  ever  pur- 
pose anything,  or  do  anything,  which  will  prevent  his  rational 
creatures  from  being  what  he  made  them  to  be,  and  what  he 
determined  they  should  be.  As  God  has  created  us  to  be  the 
subjects  of  his  moral  government,  we  must  think  it  altogether 
probable  that  whatever  he  does  or  designs  to  do,  will  be  consistent 
with  our  character  and  condition  as  subjects  of  his  government ; 
that  he  purposed  so  to  form  and  govern  the  moral  world,  thai 
there  should  be  no  jar  in  his  system,  and  no  infringement  on  his 
part  upon  the  rational  and  moral  nature  which  he  has  ^ven  to  his 
ereaturee. 

But  I  add,  in  the  tlurd  place,  that  there  is  clear  and  certain 
emienee,  that  Chd^e  purpone  and  marCs  moral  agency  are  actuaUjf 
eamiitent.  What  I  before  affirmed  to  be  possible  and  probable,  I 
am  now  to  show  to  be  a  certsun  truth. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  purpose  is  a  plain,  certain  truth,  and 
tfie  doctrine  of  our  free  moral  agency  is  also  a  plam,  certain  truth. 

yoL.  I.  44 
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The  evidence  on  which  fliese  truths  rest  is  diffisrent,  bemg  in  eidi 
ease  adapted  to  flie  nature  of  the  subject.  But  thou^  te 
evidence  of  the  two  truths  is  of  a  different  nature,  it  is  not  oB 
that  account  any  the  less  clear  and  convincing.  We  have  ckar 
proof  of  the  divine  purposes  from  his  known  attributes,  his  wotIdIi 
and  his  word.  The  evidence  arimng  from  each  of  these  souroeSi 
espeeially  from  all  of  fliem  together,  is  so  clear  and  fiill,  as  tn 
leave  not  the  least  room  for  doubt.  It  is  perfect  moral  demon- 
stration. There  is  no  doctrine  of  natural  or  revealed  reG^oa 
which  is  supported  bj  more  convincing  arguments.  And  the  evt 
denoe  in  this  case  is  perfecUj  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subjeol^ 
and  is  the  highest  evidence  which  can  be  desired  or  conceived. 
The  other  truth,  our  free,  moral  agencj,  rests  on  evidence  eqaaBy 
dear  — -  the  evidence  of  our  consciousness.  We  know  that  the 
rainbow  has  such  colors,  bj  the  sense  of  seeing,  and  that  a  stolie 
is  hard,  bj  the  sense  of  feeling.  Seeing  and  feeling  albrd  al 
the  evidence  which  can  be  desired.  We  never  seek  evidenoe 
from  the  sense  of  hearing  or  tasting,  to  convince  us  of  the  eokm 
of  the  rainbow,  or  tiie  hardness  of  a  stono.  The  same  is  true  of 
our  moral  agency.  We  are  conscious  of  it.  We  feel  it.  We 
know  it.  When  a  man  sees  light  he  knows  that  he  sees  it.  And 
if  he  should  say  that  light  does  not  exist,  or  that  he  does  not  see 
it,  he  would  say  what  he  knows  to  be  false.  So  if  a  man  shouM 
say  that  he  is  not  a  free,  moral  agent,  or  that  he  does  not  know 
himself  to  be  so,  he  would  say  what  he  knows  to  be  false.  We 
know  our  own  free  agency  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  posmUe 
we  should  know  it.  If  you  should  attempt,  as  some  have  done,  to 
prove  it  by  logical  arguments,  your  arguments  would  be  of  no 
value,  and  you  would  fail  of  producing  belief,  just  as  you  would, 
if  you  should  attempt,  in  the  same  way,  to  prove  the  existence  of 
li^t  or  the  existence  of  pain.  If  a  man  wants  the  sense  of 
vinon,  and  does  not  himself  see  light,  your  arguments  would  anul 
nothing.  If  he  sees  light,  your  arguments  are  needless.  So,  if 
we  were  not  conscious  of  being  free  moral  agents,  your  argumenii 
to  convince  us  that  we  are  such  would  be  unavailing.  As  we  are 
conscious  of  this — as  we  know  it,  your  arguments  to  prove  it 
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Bot  called  fer.  And  if  joa  attempt  to  prove  a  thing  in  a  way  m 
vUch  it  eannot  be  proTed,  instead  of  producing  belief,  yon  may 
fln  the  nund  with  doabt 

It  is  indeed  trae,  that  the  law,  and  the  gospel,  and  the  difine 
government  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  oome,  and  many 
other  things,  imply  or  presuppose,  that  we  are  moral  and  account- 
able beingv.  But  none  of  these  could  furnish  a  convinciiig  proof 
of  it,  or  induce  us  to  believe  it,  independently  of  our  c(AScioiia- 
BMS.  If  the  divine  law  and  government  should  be  what  they 
mom  are,  and  we  were  not  conscious  of  moral,  accountable  agency, 
fliat  law  and  government  could  have  no  bearing  upon  us. 

We  have  ttien  the  two  doctrines  before  us — (rod's  eternal  par- 
pose,  and  man's  firee  moral  agency,  —  both  supported  by  evidence 
which  is  dear  and  perfect,  and  suited  to  produce  unwavering  belief. 
Take  each  one  by  itself,  and  consider  it  honestly  and  fiuriy,  and 
jon  must  believe  it.  And  if  you  believe  each,  you  believe  both. 
This  is  sufficient.  If  you  believe  both  to  be  true,  you  beUeve 
them  to  be  oonostent  with  each  other.  Their  consistency  is 
invdved  in  their  truth.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  mind,  that  if 
JOQ  believe  two  doctrines  to  be  true,  you  do  and  must  believe 
them  to  be  conastent ;  and  if  you  know  thorn  both  to  be  true,  you 
know  them  to  be  consistent  To  assert  the  contrary  is  a  contrar 
fiction.  And  to  believe  the  contrary  would  be  to  set  aside  the 
laws  of  our  intelligent  nature. 

There  is  however  a  question,  which  we  may  not  find  it  so  easy  to 
answer ;  namely,  haw  are  the  two  things  conastent  ?  In  what  wa.y 
can  their  compatibility  with  each  other  be  explained  ?  The  ques- 
tion, art  they  ammten^,  — I  promptly  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
If  you  require  me  to  prove  the  fact  of  their  consistency,  I  point 
jott  to  the  evidence  which  shows  each  of  them  to  be  true.  But 
if  you  ask  wheilier  I  can  show  haw  they  are  consistent, — or  can 
floqdain  tn  what  manner  they  can  be  reconciled  with  each  other ;  I 
answer,  this  is  what  I  do  not  undertake.  And  were  I  able  to  give 
Ml  answer,  it  might  be  of  no  use.  The  benefit  which  comes  to 
us  from  KELj  doctrines,  comes  from  a  full,  unwavering  belief  of 
lUlr  truth.    It  is  the  truth  itself,  brought  into  contact  with  tiie 
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mind,  and  made  the  property  of  the  mind  by  fidth  — -it  ie  this  wUdi 
proves  Balutary.  And  the  more  directly  we  lode  upon  the  troiiL 
itself,  the  less  we  are  diverted  from  it  by  other  things,  the  mora 
film  oar  belief  of  it,  and  the  more  tenaciously  we  keep  hold  of  it ; 
the  greater  will  be  the  good  we  derive  from  it. 

There  is,  I  hold,  no  need  of  our  ever  attempting  to  explain  iow 
the  divine  purpose  is  consistent  with  our  moral  agency.  And  if 
any  one  should  be  continually  askipg,  how  they  are  consistent;  I 
would  just  ask  him  haw  they  are  inconsistent  Let  him  labor  a 
while  at  that.  If  he  will  fairly  prove  that  either  of  the  two  doo- 
trines  is  fiilse,  while  the  (yther  is  true,  I  will  admit  the  hct  of  their 
inconsistency.  But  while  he  fails  to  prove  either  of  them  to  be 
false,  I  can  by  no  means  admit  that  they  are  inccmsistent.  If  he 
still  asserts  an  inconsistency,  I  shall  require  him  to  show  haw.ttro 
doctrines,  which  are  both  true,  are  or  can  be  inconsistent;  whioih 
will  be  the  same  as  for  him  to  show,  how  both  of  thedoctrines  can 
be  true,  while  one  of  them  is  not  true. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  satisfying  ourselves  of  the  ofmiMt 
ency  of  the  two  doctrines,  and  that  is,  actuai  experience j  —  expe- 
rience in  the  largest  sense,  uniform  and  universal  experienoe. 
This  is  a  sure  test  in  all  cases  where  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  it. 
If  there  had  been  any  incousisteucy  —  if  the  one  had  interfered 
with  the  other ;  it  must  have  been  discovered  before  now.  The 
divine  purpose  in  regard  to  the  actions  of  men  has  existed  and  has 
been  executed  thousands  of  years,  as  the  Bible  teaches.  Has  it 
ever  superseded  or  interfered  with  men's  moral  agency  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  free  moral  agency  has  been  in  the  world,  and  has  tat 
tiiousands  of  years  been  showing  itself  in  all  conceivable  forms. 
But  has  it  ever  interfered  with  the  divine  purpose,  or  prevented 
the  execution  of  it  ?  The  two  things  have  existed  and  operated 
every  year,  and  every  day — yea,  every  moment,  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  and  have  worked  together  with  as  entire  consist- 
ency,  as  either  could  have  worked  alone ;  —  worked  alone,  did  I 
say? — why,  in  a  moral  world,  neither  of  them  could  possiUy 
have  existed  alone. 

Consult  the  history  of  divine  providence,  so  £bu:  as  it  is  contained 
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m  tiie  Kbie,  and  see  how  fhe  purposes  of  God  respecting  the  wm- 
al  world  are  continually  brought  into  view ;  and  see  how  they  have 
eontinuallj  been  carried  into  effect,  not  only  among  free,  moral 
agents,  but  in  and  bt/  tiieirfreej  moral  actiom.  Look  at  the  known 
purposes  of  God  respecting  Abraham  and  his  posterity.  What  an 
mconceiyable  multitude  of  moral  agents  and  moral  actions  were  in- 
Tolved  in  their  accomplishment.  It  was  by  means  of  those  free, 
moral  agents  and  acts,  that  God's  designs  were  executed. — Turn 
off  your  mind  from  irrelevant,  fruitless,  and  perplexing  speculations, 
and  attend  to  the  teachings  of  Gk)d's  word  and  providence.  Bead 
iiie  history  of  Jacob's  family,  particularly  of  Joseph.  God's  pur- 
pose in  every  case  was  accomplished  by  means  suited  to  the  end, 
-—means  divinely  appointed,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  good  and  bad 
actions  of  men.  The  purpose  of  God  moved  on  in  connection  with 
Hie  actions  of  men,  and  their  actions  moved  on  with  the  purpose  of 
God,  and  accomplished  it.  They  were  jomed  together  in  the 
whole  course  of  providence.  They  never  interfered  with  each 
otiier.  Now  if  in  the  instances  referred  to,  man's  moral  actions 
have  consisted  with  the  unchangeable  purpose  of  God,  they  may 
consist,  and  doubtiess  do  conost  with  it  in  all  other  cases.  God 
determines  what  shall  take  place  among  moral  beings  in  one  in- 
stance as  much  as  in  another ;  in  all  instances,  as  much  as  in  any. 

As  however  the  argument  from  history  and  experience  is  cumur 
laiive,  I  shall  give  a  few  more  examples,  in  which  the  divine  pur- 
pose 18  represented  as  joined  with  man's  free  agency.  And  I  ahall 
select  those,  which  are  peculiarly  striking  and  which  present  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  speculation. 

In  rehear^g  the  history  of  the  journey  which  the  Israelites 
made  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  Moses  [Deut.  2:  30]  mentions  the 
reasonable  request  they  made  to  Sihon  to  let  them  pass  through  his 
land.  Sihon  and  his  people  were  exceedingly  wicked  and  the  time 
fer  thdr  merited  punishment  had  arrived.  Accordingly,  ^^  Sihon 
would  not  let  us  pass  by  him,"  said  Moses,  ^'  for  the  Lord  thy 
Qoi  hardened  his  spirit  and  made  his  heart  obstinate,  that  he 
nught  deliver  him  into  thine  hand."  This  was  Grod's  purpose. 
And  he  ao  ordered  things  that  his  purpose  was  accompliahed. 
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^on  was  so  in£Eitaated,  that  he  came  oat  in  war  against  the  Israit 
ites,  —  though  the  Israelites  were  very  peaceful  and  honorable. 
And  the  Lord  delivered  Sihon  and  his  people  into  the  hand  of  the 
Israelites,  who  in  obedience  to  the  divine  direction,  destroyed  them, 
and  laid  their  cities  waste.  Here  you  see  the  derign  of  God  ta 
ybit  the  wickedness  of  Sihon  and  lus  people  with  a  just  ponisb- 
ment.  Tou  see  that  Grod  so  ordered  things,  that  Sihon's  heart 
should  be  turned  against  the  Israelites,  and  that,  contrary  to  his 
own  interest, he  should  refuse  to  let  them  pass  through  his  land,— 
for  this  very  pxirpose^  Scripture  sajrs,  that  he  ndgM  deliver  him  »i6> 
(JU  hand  of  the  Israelites.  Sihon  was  a  moral,  accountable  agent 
and  was  exceedingly  depraved  and  hard  hearted  in  refusing  to 
oomply  with  the  proposal  of  the  Israelites.  And  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal,  he  and  his  people  were  cut  off.  The  case  is  very 
pkun.  Who  can  read  the  passage  without  understanding  the 
meaning? 

There  is  a  similar  passage  in  Joshua  11:  20.  Joshua  made  war 
against  the  various  tribes  of  Ganaanites,  as  Grod  had  commanded. 
And  the  sacred  historian  says :  ^^  There  was  not  a  city  that  made 
peace  with  the  children  of  Israel,  save  the  Hivites,  the  inhabitants 
of  Gibeon.  All  the  others  they  took  in  battle.  For  it  was  of  the 
Lord  to  harden  their  hearts  that  they  should  come  against  Israel 
in  battle,  that  he  might  destroy  them  utterly  —  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses."  The  iniquity  of  the  Ganaanites  was  now  full; 
and  God's  purpose  was  that  they  should  be  cut  off,  and  that  the 
Israelites  should  come  into  possession  of  the  land  promised  to  thdr 
fitthers.  God  so  arranged  things  in  his  providence,  that  the 
"Ganaanites  should  come  in  battle  against  the  Israohtes,  and  thus 
•abject  themselves  to  the  righteous  judgments  of  heaven.  How 
evident  it  is,  that  God's  purpose  consisted  with  man's  moral  ac- 
countable agency. 

The  case  of  Senacherib  is  equally  striking.  God's  express  pup- 
pose  was,  to  send  that  fierce  and  cruel  monarch  to  inflict  severe 
punishment  upon  the  rebellious  children  of  Israel.  He  did  send 
him ;  and  that  tyrant  did  inflict  the  intended  punishment.  The 
divine  purpose  was  -a  Juat  and  unchangeable  purpose,  and  tts 
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agency  of .  Senacherib  was  moral  and  accountable.  And  thA 
Ph>ph6t  Isaiah  tells  as,  that  for  that  very  conduct,  by  which  God's 
purpose  was  accomplished,  Senacherib  was  himself  visited  with  a 
terrible  destmction.  He  executed  the  divine  purpose ;  but  he  was 
none  the  less  guilty  for  that ;  because,  as  the  Prophet  says,  he  did 
it  wickedly.  And  no  wicked,  blood-thirsty  tyrant  ever  deserved 
poxushment,  more  than  he  did.  Read  the  passage,  Isa.  10th,  and 
observe  how  manifest  it  is,  that  the  purpose  of  Grod  and  the  free 
moral  agency  of  man  existed  together  without  interference.  Wbat" 
ever  else  is  obscure  or  difficult,  this  is  plain. 

Christ's  death  is  generally  and  with  great  propriety  referred  to 
in  this  connection.  It  was  the  design  of  Qod  that  Christ  should 
be  crucified  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  and  that  he  should  be 
crucified  by  his  enemies.  From  the  nature  of  the  oase,  he  ooold 
not  be  crucified  and  slain  by  his  friends.  It  was  a  work  for  the 
accomplishment  of  which  they  were  not  fit  instruments.  Accord- 
ingly his  enemies  were  employed.  And  the  history  shows,  and 
the  Apostle  Peter  expressly  declares,  that  they  did  it  mih  unek$d 
hands^  and  that  they  did  what  the  hand  and  counsel  of  Chd  deier- 
mined  before  to  be  done. 

Let  no  one  suppose,  that  the  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  easexh 
tially  difierent  from  others.  The  whole  series  of  moral  actions, 
yea,  the  whole  series  of  sinful  actions  among  men  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  standing  in  two  relations.  They  are  related  to  the  pap- 
pose and  providence  of  God ;  and  in  this  relation  they  take  place 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will,  and  accomplish  his  holy  ends. 
The  same  actions  are  also  related  to  man,  who  is  a  free,  moral 
agent,  and  justly  accountable  for  his  conduct.  Here  is  a  great 
system  of  rational  beings,  who  are  to  exist  forever,  and  to  be  fop* 
ever  putting  forth  free,  moral  actions ;  —  and  all  under  the  control 
and  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  God,  and  so  directed  and 
overruled  as  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  his  benevolence  and  his  jus- 
tice. In  this  moral  universe  God  will  do  all  his  pleasure.  The 
wrath  of  man,  as  well  as  the  piety  of  man,  shall  praise  him.  The 
Lord  reigneth,  and  he  reigneth  in  the  midst  of  holy  beings,  and  in 
the  nudst  of  sinful  beings.     And  what  has  been  true  in  past  ages. 
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iiid  is  DOW  truey  will  be  trae  m  all  ages  to  come.  Men  have  thrir 
province  as  free  moral  agents,  and  as  large  a  province  as  they  could 
leasonablj  desire.  But  they  are  dependent  on  God,  and  tliey 
cannot  get  away  from  his  sovereign  dominion,  or  firustrate  his  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  not  so  common  for  objections  to  be  made  against  the  doc- 
trine, that  Grod  pre-determmes  the  good  actions  of  men.  And  yet 
^re  is  the  same  ground  of  objection.  For  if  Qod's  pre-deter- 
Huning  the  sinful  acti<ms  of  men  interferes  with  their  freedom  and 
accountability ;  it  must  equally  mterfere  trith  their  freedom  and 
accountability  to  pre-determine  their  good  actions.  But  it  has 
been  made  evident  from  universal  experience  and  observation,  and 
fiom  the  fSMsts  exMbited  in  the  Scriptures,  that  there  is  no  inter- 
ference m  either  case.  Christians,  who  are  conscious  of  fi^e  moral 
agency,  gratefully  acknowledge  that,  in  all  their  acts  of  obedience, 
Ood  works  in  them  to  will  and  to  do,  and  that  he  does  it  accord- 
faig  to  his  purpose.  It  is  clear  then,  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion, and  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  that  the  purpose  of  God  has 
existed  in  connection  with  the  free,  moral  agency  of  men,  both 
good  and  bad,  and  that  both  have  moved  on  together  without  the 
least  interference,  or  the  least  appearance  of  inconsistency.  Hence 
the  objection,  which  has  so  often  been  urged  as  conclusive  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  purposes,  is  entirely  groundless  and 
fiitile. 


LECTURE    XL. 


THB  FUBPOSSS  07    GOD.      OBJECTIONS    EXAMINED,    PABIIOULABUr 

THAT  FROM  HIS  MORAL  ATTRIBUTES. 

The  other  objection  which  we  are  to  conmder  is,  that  <n/r  dbi0- 
irme  i$  inoamUtent  with  the,  moral  perfections  of  Qod. 

Now  in  what  point  of  view  is  the  doctrine  supposed  to  be  m- 
coDffistent  with  (Jod's  perfections  ?  It  cannot  be  that  the  metre 
&ct  of  God's  having  a  purpose,  is  thou^t  to  be  objectioiiabld ; 
fixr  this  manifestly  results  from  his  intelligence  and  goodnesB. 
Yoa  cannot  conceive  that  Ood  is  an  intelligent  and  ^ood  bring, 
and  yet  has  no  purpose  or  design.  Those  who  most  strenuous^ 
object  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  purposes,  would  make  no  oigeo- 
tion,  if  they  believed  them  to  be  in  accordance  with  their  wishes. 
And  if  his  purposes  were  in  all  respects  what  they  desire  tbem 
to  be,  they  would  never  object  to  their  being  eternal  and  im- 
mutable. They  would  regard  it  as  a  very  jJeasing  doctrine, 
that  Grod  eternally  determined  to  proceed  in  his  govemment, 
and  to  manage  their  aflUrs  and  the  aflGedrs  of  others,  according 
to  their  judgment  and  choice.  I  say  then,  that  men  do  not  ob- 
ject that  there  are  divine  purposes,  but  that  they  are  what 
they  are.  Let  us  then  examine  the  force  of  the  objectioin  in 
this  point  of  view. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is  evident,  that  the  por- 
poees  of  God,  as  they  are  presented  before  us  in  his  word  and 
providence,  are  the  direct  result  and  manifestation  of  his  po^ 
&ctions ;  so  that,  if  you  object  to  his  purposes,  you  must  for  the 
same  reason  object  to  his  perfecticms.  If  you  have  no  objeotMo 
against  his  perfections,  you  cannot  c<msiBtentiy  have  any  agamrt 
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hk  purposes.  These  remarks  show  the  real  positioii  of  objeo- 
tonu  For  it  will  be  found,  that  instead  of  objecting  to  tbe 
purposes  of  God  because  thej  are  contrary  to  his  perfidctms, 
they  reallj  object  to  his  perfections.  While  fhej  assume  the  Wf- 
pearance  of  veneration  for  (rod's  moral  attributes,  those  attxi- 
butes  are  in  fact  the  object  of  their  dislike.  I  say  then  to  any 
objectors,  —  why  do  you  so  impose  upon  yourselves  as  to  think, 
liiat  you  object  to  the  purposes  of  Grod's  infinite  mind  as  they  are 
inade  known  in  his  word  and  providence,  because  they  are  ooo- 
trary  to  his  moral  attributes,  when  it  is  in  reality  because  those 
purposes  are  contrary  to  your  inclinations,  and  tend  to  thwart 
yonr  &vgrite  pursuits  ?  Inquire  then,  whether  this  is  a  pnq)er 
ground  of  objection.  If  your  inclinations  and  pursuits  are  wia^ 
it  is  certainly  ri^t  that  the  divine  purposes  should  be  <^poeed  to 
^BKm^  And  if  you  object  to  Gtxl's  purposes  on  this  groosd,  ifc  is 
ea^7  to  see  where  the  fault  lies. 

X  again  press  the  inquiry.  Why  do  you  aQago  that  the  pur- 
poses of  God  are  contrary  to  his  moral  attributes  ?  You  saj, 
perhaps,  that  your  objection  lies  agunst  the  common  orthodox 
doctrine,  because  it  imputes  to  Grod  such  purposes,  as  would  be 
contrary  to  his  moral  attributes.  To  this  I  reply,  that  if  mj 
doctrine  imputes  purposes  to  God  which  are  not  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  are  not  made  manifest  in  divine 
providence  ;  that  is  not  the  doctrine  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
defend.  The  divine  purposes  of  which  I  speak,  are  those  which 
•re  plainly  declared  in  the  £ible,  and  plainly  executed  in  the 
divine  administratiou.  The  doctrine  which  asserts  these,  is  the 
doctrine  which  I  maintain.  The  question  returns ;  why  do  you 
object  to  the  purposes  of  Grod  ?  Is  it  because  his  purposes  are 
di&rent  from  those  which  would  be  dictated  by  the  wisdom  of 
man  ?  But  this  is  Celt  firom  being  a  just  ground  of  objecti(m. 
For  our  wisdom  is  very  imperfect,  and  adapted  only  to  a  very 
small  sphere  of  action.  Oar  minds,  when  most  enlarged,  fall  infir 
nitely  short  of  comprehending  the  system  of  the  universe.  All  the 
judgments  which  we  naturally  form,  proceed  from  imperfect  and 
narrow  views.   And  how  cso  we  suppose  tliat  the  all  comprehensive 
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plan  which  infinite  wisdom  has  adopted,  wiD  be  level  to  our  tmdei^ 
ataading,  and  will  be  aach,  aa  we  in  our  ignorance  and  fittleneai 
aboold  have  contriyed  ? 

The  objection  which  we  are  contidering,  is  most  freqneotij 
urged  against  the  divine  purposes  in  relation  to  two  points ;  At 
eacktenee  of  evil,  and  the  cUttinction  whUku  made  between  ike  eleet 
amdtkenon^leet, 

As  to  the  first ;  the  objector  says,  the  supposition  that  GoA 
fi»eordained  the  existence  of  sin  and  misery  is  irreconcilaUe  wilk 
his  holiness  and  goodness.  I  fireelj  acknowledge,  that  all  the 
attempts  of  Calvinists,  Arminians  and  Pelagians  to  account  pU» 
loaophicallj  fi>r  the  existence  of  evil,  and  to  remove  the  difficulitM 
attending  the  subject,  have  fieuled  of  giving  satisfaction.  lUa 
&ilure  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  one  theolo^cal  or  metaphysical 
system  in  distinction  from  others.  It  belongs  to  them  all ;  tiioui^ 
in  different  degrees.  I  shall  here  quote  a  passage  from  Dr. 
Whately's  work  on  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  ^  I  would  suggest 
(MM  oauticm  relative  to  a  class  of  objections  frequently  urged 
against  the  Calvinistic  scheme  — -  those  drawn  from  the  moral  attrt 
botes  of  the  Deity,  which,  it  is  contended,  render  the  reprobation 
of  a  large  class  of  mankind  an  absolute  impossibility.  That  such 
objections  do  reduce  the  predestinarian  to  a  great  strait,  is  undeni- 
aUe ;-— and  not  seldom  are  they  urged  with  exulting  scorn,  witii 
bitter  invective,  and  almost  with  anathema.  But  we  should  be 
very  cautious  how  we  employ  such  weapons,  as  may  recoil  upon 
ourselves.  Arguments  of  this  description  have  often  been  addu- 
ced, such  as,  I  fear,  will  crush  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  hostile 
structure  the  blind  assailant  who  has  overthrown  it.  It  is  a 
fri|^tfrd  but  undeniable  truth,  that  multitudes  even  in  Christaan 
countries,  are  bom  and  brought  up  under  such  circumstances,  as 
aflford  them  no  probable,  often  no  possible  chance  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  Christian  truths,  or  a  habit  of  moral  conduct,  but 
are  even  trained  from  infancy  in  superstitious  error  and  gross 
depravity.  Why  this  should  be  permitted  neither  Calvinist  nor 
Aiminian  can  explain ;  nay,  why  the  Almighty  does  not  cause  to 
die  in  the  cradle  every  infimt  whose  friture  wickedness  and  nnseij, 
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if  Buffered  to  grow  up,  he  foresean, — is  what  no  Bystein  of  relig* 
ion.  Datura]  or  revealed,  will  enable  us  satia&otorilj  to  account  fior. 
In  truth  these  are  merely  branches  of  the  one  great  difficulty,  (k 
mdstenee  of  evil^  which  maj  almost  be  called  the  only  difficulty  in 
flieology.  It  assumes  mdeed  yarious  shapes.  It  is  by  mai^ 
hardly  recognized  as  a  difficulty ;  and  not  a  few  have  professed 
and  believed  themselves  to  have  solved  it ;  but  it  still  meets  them, 
liiough  in  some  new  and  disguised  form,  at  every  turn  ;^- like  a 
xesistless  stream,  which  when  one  channel  is  dammed  up,  immed^ 
ately  forces  its  way  through  another.  And  as  the  difficulty  is 
sot  peeuUar  to  any  tme  hypothesis,  but  bears  equaUy  on  all, 
whether  of  revealed  or  of  natural  religion,  it  is  better,  in  point  of 
prudence  as  well  as  of  fairness,  that  the  consequences  of  it  should 
not  be  pressed  as  an  objection  against  any.  The  Scriptures  do 
not  pretend,  as  some  have  rashly  imagined,  to  clear  up  this  awfid 
mystery ;  they  gjve  us  no  explanation  of  the  original  c€ttue  of  the 
evil  that  exists ;  but  they  teach  us  how  to  avoid  its  effi^sts.  And 
rince  they  leave  this  great  and  perplexing  question  just  where 
fliey  find  it,  it  is  better  for  us  to  leave  it  among  the  secret  things 
which  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  and  to  occupy  ourselves  with 
flie  things  which  are  revealed,  and  which  concern  us  practically 
—  which  belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children,  that  we  may  "  do  all 
flie  words  of  God's  law." 

Being  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  these  remarks  I  shall  not 
modertakc'to  solve  the  difiicult  problem  here  brought  before  yon. 
But  if  you  allege  that  the  doctrine  which  represents  God  as  pro- 
determining  the  existence  of  evil,  is  inconsistent  \^ith  his  moral 
perfections,  I  call  for  the  reasons  of  this  allegation.  Those  objec- 
tors with  whom  I  am  concerned  admit,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the 
word  of  God,  and  contain  a  just  exhibition  of  his  attributes  and 
his  purposes.  Now  do  not  the  Scriptures  teach,  that  in  many 
instances  God  predetermined  the  sins  of  men  ?  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  subject  will  show,  that  your  objection  really  lies 
against  the  wrn-d  of  God.  And  I  cannot  see  how  you  can  consia- 
tentiy  rejoct  the  common  doctrine,  wliile  you  receive  the  Bible  as 
the  standard  of  your  faith.    Even  if  you  give  up  the  Bible,  and 
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go  to  the  works  of  Ck)d,  and  to  the  teaclungs  of  natural 
■on,  yott  will  meet  with  the  same  difficulty,  —  a  difficulty  whii& 
the  wisest  heathen  philosophers  have  been  utterly  unable  either  to 
evade  or  to  solve.  Evil  does  exist.  It  exists  in  a  world  wUck 
God  planned  and  created ;  and  which  he  created  knowing  pei^ 
feetly  what  it  would  be.  It  exists  in  a  world  formed  by  him  who 
possesses  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  and  who,  if  he  had  choeeA, 
eould  have  formed  and  governed  the  world  so  as  to  exclude  it. 
If  you  deny  that  Gk)d  could  have  done  this,  then  you  must  hoU 
to  a  necessity,  which  was  superior  to  the  will  of  an  omnipotent 
God,  and  {nrevented  him  from  doing  what  he  chose  to  do.  Evil 
exists,  and  it  exists  either  according  to  Grod's  purpose,  or  contraij 
to  it.  K  according  to  his  purpose, — you  have  the  Calvinislae 
doctrine.  I£  contrary  to  his  purpose,  then  there  was  some  priih 
diple  or  power,  which  prevailed  over  (rod's  power,  and  succcev- 
fbUy  resisted  his  will,  in  the  first  formation  or  in  the  govemmeaft 
of  intelligent  creatures. 

The  objector  sajrs,  that  the  very  hci  that  God  predetermined 
the  existence  of  sm  and  eternally  included  it  in  the  plan  of 
the  intelligent  creation,  is  directly  contrary  to  his  holinen^ 
and  contrary  to  the  requisitians  of  his  law.  1  freely  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is,  to  our  imperfect  understandmg,  a  mighty  dif- 
ficulty here  ;  and  all  I  can  pretend  to  do,  is  to  show  that  Grod's 
predetermining  the  existence  of  sin,  is  not  in  fact  either  OOQ- 
tmry  to  his  holiness  or  inconsistent  with  his  giving  us  such  a  law. 
SKn  is  indeed  contrary  to  Grod's  holiness.  But  there  is  no  sin  in 
God  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  his  purposes,  in  his  law  or  goverih 
meat,  which  gives  it  any  countenance.  There  is,  I  admit,  an  ^ 
pearanee  of  inconsistency  in  this  case.  But  because  to  our  weak 
fidlible  minds  two  things  (xppear  inconsistent,  is  it  therefore  cer> 
tain  that  they  are  inconsistent  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  clearer 
l]|^t  which  we  hope  for  in  the  future  state,  will  show  us  that  there 
never  was  any  inconsistency,  and  that  the  appearance  of  it  which 
ODoe  troubled  us,  was  the  consequence  of  our  ignorance  ?  We 
often  make  use  of  a  consideration  like  this,  to  satisfy  the  minds  of 
dnMren,    Many  things  come  before  them  with  an  appearance  of 
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koonakteiioy.  We  tell  them  iboee  thrngs  onoe  ^peMed  ll- 
•onnstent  to  us;  bat  thftt  we  are  now  satisfied  ttiat  tibey  aie 
perfeetlj  oonsist^t.  And  we  teU  them  to  widt  awhile,  and  Uiey 
wiD  be  satisfied  too. 

Do  70a  ask  in  what  particular  way,  or  bj  what  meaaS)  I  mjnself 
have  become  satisfied,  tiiat  God's  foreordaining  moral  eiil  is  iM- 
escilable  with  his  moral  perfectionB  and  with  his  oommaiids  T  If 
a  re^dj  to  sach  an  inqnirj  may  be  of  any  use  to  yon,  I  will  prv 
il  finely. 

In  oommg  to  a  satisfiBurtory  view  of  this  subject,  I  first  diall  lay 
il  down  as  a  settled  principle,  that  tbe  Bible  is  the  word  of  Ood, 
atnd  that  it  teaches  the  truth,  and  teaches  it  intelligiUy  and 
plainly.  I  then  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  come  to  it  as  a  learner, 
and  to  receive  whatever  God  declares,  as  certain  trath,  whetter 
aQnfi)nned  or  not  to  my  previous  conceptions.  And  I  exp&oiy 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  this  divine  teacher  will  show  me,  that 
many  of  the  notions  which  I  have  entertsdned  are  ermneoos,  and 
iHli  reveal  many  things  which  are  new  and  strange,  and  oontmry 
to  what  I  should  have  supposed  to  be  true.  I  come  thus  directly 
to  the  word  of  God,  resolved  to  receive  with  an  implicit  faith 
whatever  it  teaches.  And  what  does  it  teach  in  regard  to  the 
present  subjeci  ?  It  teaches,  that  God  is  perfectly  holy  and  that 
he  requires  holiness  of  us  ;  that  he  hates  ain,  and  forbids  it,  and 
will  inflict  the  most  dreadful  punishment  on  those  who  commit  it. 
Hhaa  the  Bible  teaches.  This  I  therefore  regard  as  certain  truth. 
And  henceforth  I  hold,  with  unwavering  confidence,  that  Gthi  it 
JMy ;  that  he  hates  sin,  and  in  his  law  forbids  it,  and  enforces 
the  prohibition  by  a  severe  penalty.  But  the  same  in^ired 
book  teaches,  Ihat,  in  many  instances,  Grod  fOTCordained  the  very 
sin  which  he  hates,  and  which  his  law  forbids.  What  now  shall 
I  do  ?  Shall  I  cidl  in  question  the  holiness  of  God  ?  Shall  I 
doubt  whether  his  law  is  a  true  expres^n  of  his  heart  f  No. 
ShaU  I  then  deny  that  in  the  instances  referred  to  he  has  prede^ 
termined  the  existence  of  sin  ?  I  cannot  do  this,  because  I  be- 
Beve  that  the  word  of  God  teaches  nothing  but  what  is  tnie« 
What  then  am  I  to  do?    The  answer  is,  heUwe  bath;  and  ttift 
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beoanse  the  inMible  word  of  God  dechres  both;  —  which  m 
perfect  evidence  that  both  are  true,  and  that  God  intends  I  diaB 
believe  both.  What !  believe  them  both,  when  I  am  not  able  to 
see  how  they  can  be  reconciled  ?  Yes ;  I  will  beheve  them  both, 
fkongh  quite  unable  to  see  how  they  can  be  reconciled.  And  as 
I  have  such  evidence  as  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  are  bofli 
true ;  I  believe  one  thing  more ;  namely,  that  they  are  condstent 
with  each  other,  and  that  they  eon  be  reconciled.  But  how  oaB 
I  believe  them  consistent,  when  they  appear  inconsistent  ?  An- 
swer. I  believe  that  the  appearance  of  inc<msistency  is  fidlacious. 
Bach  of  the  two  points  is  known  to  be  a  truth,  and  I  am  sove 
fliat  every  truth  is  consistent  with  every,  other  truth,  and  tlmt 
Qod  sees  the  consistency,  and  that  I  should  see  it,  if  I  had  8iif> 
fident  knowledge.  I  do  then  believe  them  consistent,  because  I 
have  evidence  of  their  consistency.  What  evidence  ?  Why,  tbe 
Hyne  evidence  I  have,  that  they  are  both  true.  It  is  eertainfy 
rsisoiiable  to  believe  that  which  is  fiurly  proved,  thou^  contvaiy 
to  present  appearances.  I  believe  without  hesitation  that  the  sun 
ii  vastly  larger  than  the  earth,  though  it  appears  so  small.  I  be- 
fieve  this  contrary  to  the  appearance,  because  I  have  evidenoe 
ttal  the  appearance  is  deceptive.  Thus,  on  the  ground  of  eoah 
pieto  proof  of  ike  holiness  of  God,  and  of  his  purpoong  the  em- 
tonce  of  evil,  I  am  brou^t  to  believe  them  both ;  and,  in  oppo- 
fltttion  to  every  appearance  of  inconsistency,  to  believe  ,them  per- 
fectly confflstent.  Bomethnes  it  is  my  practice  to  dismiss  ttie 
question  of  their  consistency,  and  content  myself  with  believiDg 
each  of  the  truths.  There  is  evidence  of  this  truth,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  that.  I  will  therefore  receive  them  both  as  truths, 
ted  pass  tmnoticed  the  question  of  their  consistency,  as  the  Scrip- 
tores  do.  The  sacred  writers  teach  with  great  clearness,  that 
God  predetermined  the  existence  of  those  very  sins,  which  were 
forbidden  by  his  law,  and  against  which  he  showed  his  holy  dis- 
pleasure. They  teach  that  men  ^^  widi  wicked  hands'*  ^^  do  that 
which  he  determined  before  to  be  done,"  and  for  which  he  pun- 
ishes ihem,  —  implying  that  his  previous  purpose  does  not  intep> 
ftiewitili  his  holiness  and  justice.    The  sacred  wiitora  teach  both. 
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Bui  they  iieFer  nnderteke  to  show  how  thej  are  to  be  reoonciML 
I  would  copj  their  eainple,  fhllj  believing  both  troths,  uid  iMf^ 
■C  them  to  work  oat  their  own  reconciliation. 

Now  I  flhonld  be  satisfied,  even  if  nothing  more  ooaM  be  said 
OH  the  sabjeci.  But  I  have  other  reflections  whidi  I  wiU  li^ 
befiyre  yon,  and  which  wiB  make  a  stiQ  more  complete  disdoBors 
tf  the  history  of  my  own  mind,  and  which  wiQ,  I  hope,  contribiite 
BOasething  to  the  satisfiiction  of  others. 

And  here  I  ask  myself,  whether  this  or  any  other  train  of  refleo- 
tkms  can  lead  me  to  believe  two  pn^xwitions,  which  are  really  ooi^ 
tndictory?  I  answer,  no.  But  it  may  lead  me  to  believe  two  piep- 
Cfltions  which  have  an  appeartmce  of  being  contradictory.  And 
ijbSm  is  only  saying,  that  clear  evidence  may  satisfy  me,  that  an 
k^vession  which  has  been  made  on  my  mind,  is  fiJae*  Ihe  evt 
4ence  in  such  a  case  may  be  so  clear,  as  completely  to  erase  the 
impresnon,  so  that  it  shall  no  longer  have  any  influence  iqxm  As 
mind.  The  first  and  the  natural  impresskm  made  upon  all  men 
is,  that  the  earth  is  vastly  larger  than  the  sun,  and  is  always  at 
rest.  And  this  would  continue  to  be  the  impression,  were  it  not 
fiur  the  clear,  demonstrative  evidence,  which  the  science  of  astrcm- 
omy  exhibits  to  the  contrary.  As  soon  as  we  become  acquainted 
Tnth  this  evidence,  we  are  satisfied  that  our  senses  are  imperfect 
and  fedlible,  and  that  the  impression  we  had  respecting  the  sun 
and  the  earth  was  deceptive  ;  and  we  come  at  length  to  disregard 
that  impression,  and  to  believe  without  doubt  the  principles  of 
science  relative  to  the  solar  system. 

In  this  way  I  become  convinced,  that  the  seeming  contradiction 
between  the  Divine  Trinity  and  the  Divine  Unity,  is  not  a  real 
contradiction.  Indeed  the  more  I  examine  these  subjects,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  tiie  doc- 
trines of  Scriptiu*e,  and  tiiat  the  allegations  agunst  them  are 
without  any  solid  basis. 

But  in  regard  to  the  subject  before  me,  is  it  not  clear  and  cer^ 
tain  that  there  is  a  real  contradiction  ?  I  answer,  no.  My  saying 
that  God  predetermined  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  is  not  neces- 
sarily sayuig,  that  he  is  unho^.    For  it  may  be,  that  he  predeto^ 
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ottiied  tiie  eziBtence  ci  moral  evil  in  sucli  a  way,  as  to  be  iio  siaiii 
Wpatk  bis  boliness.  Yea,  he  may  have  predetermined  it  in  snob  a 
way,  as  not  only  to  preserve  his  character  for  holiness,  but  to  maka 
Us  holiness  more  manifest.  And  this  higher  manifestation  of 
im  holiness  may  have  been  a  reason  (or  his  purpose.  But  I  ask 
myself,  whether  (xod's  purposing  the  existence  of  sin  does  not 
neoessarily  imply  that  he  looks  upon  it  with  approbation.  It  moat 
be  acknowledged  that  for  us  to  determine  or  foreK>rdain  the  eziti* 
ence  of  sin,  would  betray  tiie  love  of  sm.  But  because  such  a 
determination  in  us,  and  in  our  way  of  determining,  would  show 
the  love  of  sin,  it  does  not  foUow  that  it  would  show  the  love  of 
mn  for  God,  in  his  way,  to  fore-ordidn  its  existence.  Maiiy  thiogpi 
aro  evidently  right,  as  done  by  God,  in  Jus  way  of  doing  them^ 
which  it  would  not  be  right  for  us  to  do  in  our  way.  The  reeti- 
tiide  of  an  action  d<Mie  by  God,  may  arise  from  the  &ct,  that  Ae  til 
Qoi^  and  that  he  acts  cls  God,  to  whom  no  one  in  heaven  or  eartli 
can  be  likened.  It  may  aiise  firom  the  &ct,  that  his  marmsr  of 
dmng  it  is  such,  as  we  are  not  capable  of.  And  an  action  whkk 
is  seemingly  of  like  kind  in  man,  may  be  wholly  unallowaUe, 
because  man  is  not  God,  and  cannot  do  the  actiot  as  Chd  does  U. 
The  action  of  the  two  is,  in  reality,  far  from  being  the  same. 
Here  I  have  found  tiie  source  of  many  of  the  difficulties  whioh 
have  arisen  in  my  own  mind,  in  reading  the  history  of  Pharaoh. 
I  am  sore  it  would  be  sinful  for  me  to  do  anything  purposely  to 
harden  the  heart  of  a  fellow  creature.  But  I  see  tiiat  God  hard- 
ened Pharaoh's  heart,  or  as  the  meaning  may  be,  that  he  gave  him 
up  to  hardness  of  heart,  or  that  he  infatuated  him,  and  tiiat  he  pm^ 
posed  to  do  it.  But  here.  I  am  stopped ;  for  what  God  really  did 
in  that  case  was  exceedmgly  different  from  what  I  should  do,  if  I 
should  go  about  to  harden  a  man's  heart,  and  to  influence  him  to 
wiong  and  jEatal  conduct.  In  doing  this,  /should  be  accessory  to 
bis  sin.  But  Gx)d  was  not  an  accessory  to  the  sm  of  PharaoL  He 
was  in  no  sense  a  partaker  of  his  guilt.  He  was  infinitely  distant 
from  it.  If  I  should  undertake  such  a  thing,  I  should  be  guilty 
if  tempting  a  feUow  creature  to  sin.  But  God  does  not  tempt 
tp  mu    It  was  as  true  of  Phanu^  as  ever  it  was  of  any  onOi 
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thtt  lie  was  tempted  and  drawn  away  of  Iub  own  loBt-— his  own 
proud,  wicked  dispoatkm.  It  would  be  prepoBterous  and  wieked 
m  nUy  to  lay  my  commands  upon  any  one,  and  then  to  order  it  m^ 
m  to  prevent  him  finom  complying  with  my  commands.  But  what 
God  did  was  not  at  aU  like  such  conduct  in  me.  When  God  did 
just  what  the  sacred  writer  says  he  did,  in  hardening  Fharadi's 
heart,  he  at  the  same  time,  with  the  holiness,  the  sincerity  and  flie 
anthority  of  a  God,  coomianded  him  to  let  the  people  go.  In  aU 
this  God's  ways  were  not  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  our  thou^ts. 
Again,  I  find,  that  notwithstanding  what  Qoi  did  in  hardemng 
Pharaoh's  heart,  Pharaoh  himself  was  chargeable  witti  all  tte 
guilt  of  his  hardness  and  disobedience.  This  the  whole  history 
makes  clear.  And  this  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  God's  purpose 
was  fSur  from  being  such  as  to  make  him  a  partaker  in  the  sin  of 
Pharaoh,  or  to  detract  in  the  least  from  Pharaoh's  guilt.  Neiilier 
Pharaoh's  sin  nor  the  sin  of  any  others  can  be  attributed  to  God 
as  his  sm.  He  was  not  the  sinning  agent.  All  the  agency  he 
had  was  as  holy  as  any  act  of  his  own  eternal  mind — as  holy  m 
holiness  itself. 

In  this  way  I  check  my  own  headlong  thoughts,  and  guard 
against  dishonorable  apprehensions  of  God,  by  keeping  in  mind, 
that  God  is  not  man,  and  that  his  thoughts  and  way?  are  as  hig^ 
above  ours,  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.  But  the  objec- 
tion in  regard  to  Gtxl's  moral  attributes  has  often  come  up  in  this 
form ;  that  for  him  to  foreordidn  the  existence  of  that  which  is 
hurtful  in  its  own  nature,  and  which  leads  to  endless  suffering,  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  his  infinite  benevolence,  which  seeks  to 
promote,  and  in  connection  with  omnipotence  will  promote  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  creation.  In  this  case  as  in  many  others,  I 
can  in  an  instant  bring  up  a  difiSculty  to  my  mind,  which,  though 
in  reality  of  no  weight,  cannot  be  fully  obviated  without  much 
time  and  labor.  The  manner  in  which  I  have  disposed  of  the 
difficulty  just  mentioned,  is  as  follows. 

The  benevolence  of  God,  of  which  I  have  abundant  evidence, 
must  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  his  own  mind. 
Our  benevolence  is  confined  to  very  narrow  limits.    Bat  the  be- 
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neToknce  of  God  is  boundless,  extending  its  regards  to  the  ii 
measurable  unirerse,  and  seekmg  to  promote  the  highest  good  of 
the  whole'through  an  endless  duration.  In  the  exercise  of  his  in- 
finite wisdom,  he  must  have  adopted  a  plan,  suited  to  accompfish 
that  object.  Now  if  God  sees  that  a  system  which  will  admit  eyil, 
is  on  the  whole  best  suited  to  accomplish  his  great  object ;  will  it 
not  be  consistent  with  his  benevolence  to  adopt  it  ?  Nay,  will  not 
his  benevolence  require  him  to  adopt  it  ?  Here  I  first  resort  to  fke 
infinitude  of  God's  benevolence,  then  I  make  the  supposition  fliit 
God  can  best  accomplish  the  great  object  of  his  benevolence  by  a 
system  wluch  has  a  mixture  of  evil.  If  it  is  so,  then  I  say  fliat 
his  benevolence  will  not  only  admit  but  require  the  adoption  of  soeh 
a  system.  The  principle  implied  in  this  train  of  thought  is,  the  sab- 
ierviency  of  evil  to  good.  God,  in  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  wia- 
dcmi  and  benevolence,  makes  evil  the  means  of  promoting  good. 
Sin,  in  its  own  nature,  is  not  the  object  of  God's  deare.  Goodd- 
ered  in  itself,  as  sin,  he  abhors  it,  and  forbids  it.  And  he  shows 
that  he  abhors  it,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  it  in  lus  gOT- 
emment.  His  treatment  of  sin  is  an  expression  of  his  heart  in  i^ 
gud  to  it.  But  cannot  God  make  use  of  this  evil  thing  in  his  mor- 
al creaticni,  as  a  means  of  the  highest  good  ?  If  so,  then  his  pur- 
pose that  a  system  shall  exist  containing  a  mixture  of  evil,  will  be 
not  only  confflstent  with  his  benevolence,  but  will  result  from  it. 

But  here  I  find  it  necessary  to  check  the  tendency  of  mj 
Aoo^ts,  and  to  qualify  my  reasoning,  lest  I  should  be  conducted 
to  a  fiaJse  and  dangerous  conclusion.  I  ask  myself,  do  I  not  in  all 
this  hold,  that  God  acts  on  the  principle  of  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come  ?  Far  from  it.  God  cannot  tlo  evil.  He  cannot  com- 
mit flin.  He  is  infinitely  holy.  As  to  the  moral  evil  which  exists, 
he  is  not  the  doer  of  it.  His  purposes  and  the  ordering  of  his  prov- 
idence respecting  sin  are  perfectly  holy.  And  all  the  use  he  makes 
of  it,  is  holy  and  benevolent.  Sinning  is  the  act  of  creatures  txt- 
tirely  and  exclusively  —  as  much  so  as  if  there  were  no  other  being 
in  the  universe.  Though  dependent  on  Grod,  they  have  a  moral 
agency  of  their  own.  And  when  God  in  one  way  or  another  di- 
mots  and  controls  it,  he  directs  and  controls  it  as  their  agtney^  not 
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4jt.  This  then  is  dear,  that  God  nerer  does  eril ;  that  is,  moitl 
f  inly  tliat  good  may  come ;  that  all  moral  evil  is  perpetrated  by  d»> 
pendent  moral  agents,  and  that  Hie  blame-irorthiness  of  it  betongs 
to  them  wholly  and  exclonvely. 

Thus  far  my  mind  is  settled.  On  the  sappontion  that  God  can, 
in  a  perfectly  holy  manner,  make  evil  subservient  to  the  greatest 
goody  it  is  nowise  inconsistent  with  his  infinite  benevolence  to  pup- 
poee  the  existence  of  it  in  his  creatures. 

Ab  to  the  real  concern  which  God  has  in  this  matter,  it  comes 
before  different  minds  under  different  aspects.  Some  choose  to 
present  it  in  this  light.  Take  mankmd  just  as  they  are,  moral 
agents  in  a  depraved  state.  God  sees  that  in  whatever  circum- 
stances they  are  placed,  they  will  sin,  unless  by  a  special  influenoe 
be  prevents.  He  knows  that  on  the  whole  it  is  not  best  that  he 
should  interpose  to  prevent  Iheir  nnning,  and  accordSn^y  he 
purposes  not  to  prevent  it.  In  this  view,  sin  is  the  certain  conee- 
quence  of  God's  withholding  or  not  exercising  a  spedal  agency  to 
prevent  it.  This  representation,  so  fiu*  as  it  goes,  is  I  admit  sub- 
stantially correct,  and  is  adapted  to  afford  relief  to  many,  who  can- 
not be  relieved  in  any  other  way.  But  it  occurs  to  me  at  onee, 
that  this  statement  overlooks  a  principal  part  of  the  difficulty,  and 
leaves  us  at  last  under  the  necessity  of  subnutting  as  entirely,  as 
any  other  view  of  the  subject,  to  the  unsearchable  will  of  God. 
For  admitting  that  human  beings  in  all  circumstances  will  sm  un- 
less God  shall  specially  interpose  to  prevent ;  the  question  naturally 
arises ;  who  made  tjiese  human  beings  ?  And  why  did  he  make 
them  such  as  they  are,  and  give  them  such  a  decided  and  universal 
tendency  to  sin  ?  And  as  he  sees  them  to  be  in  such  a  state,  why 
does  he  not  interpose  to  prevent  them  from  sinning  ?  Here  are 
depths  which  I  cannot  sound,  and  I  see  no  way  of  ultimate  relief, 
but  to  remember  how  utterly  incompetent  I  am  to  judge,  and  to 
leave  the  difficulties,  however  great,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  in- 
oomprehensiblo  wisdom  of  God. 

I  return  now  to  the  train  of  thoughts  which  have  contributed 
most  to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  have  made  the  supposition,  that  in 
Hie  divine  government,  evil  is  made  subservient  to  good ;  and  if  so^ 
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that  Qod  may  conastenily  with  his  beneydence  permit  and  appcxnt 
it  for  that  porpose.  Mj  next  step  is  to  inquire,  whether  theore  is 
olear  evidence,  that  this  supposition  is  aocording  to  fiu;t.  And  horo 
I  quickly  arrive  at  the  result.  For  I  perceive,  that  the  principle 
of  the  subserviency  of  evil  to  good  pervades  both  the  word  and 
the  providence  of  God.  The  longer  I  live,  and  the  more  I  study 
flie  divine  word  and  works,  the  nxMre  fully  I  am  persuaded,  thiife 
tiiis  is  a  principle  of  preeminent  importance  in  the  moral  systemu 
And  in  some  passages,  the  word  of  God  expressly  teaches  that  it 
is  so.  It  declares  that  God  means  for  good  what  sinners  do  with 
evil  intent ;  and  that  the  wrath  of  man  shall  be  turned  to  his 
praise.  And  it  shows  that  the  greatest  instance  of  good  conceiva- 
Ue,  —  the  salvation  of  sinners  — is  brought  about  by  means  of 
the  most  flagrant  evil  in  man ;  and  that  it  is  brought  about  in  this 
way  according  to  the  divine  purpose.  The  purpose  of  God  r^ 
specting  moral  evil,  viewed  in  this  li^t,  I  see  to  be  perfectiy  eon- 
astent  with  benevolence,  and  to  result  from  it.  Here  I  rest.  Qod 
purposes  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  and  orders  things  so  that  it 
will  take  place,  for  the  promotion  of  the  most  desirable  and  m(»neii- 
tons  object.  Were  it  not  his  intention  thus  to  overrule  it  and 
make  it  subservient  to  his  wise  and  holy  ends,  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  think  he  would  have  ordamed  its  existence,  or  would  have 
suffered  it  to  take  place. 

Once  more.  When  I  find  it  difficult  to  contemplate  this  subjeol 
in  its  relation  to  the  divine  purpose ;  I  dismiss  that  view,  and  oooh 
template  it  in  its  relation  to  the  divine  providence.  I  notice  die 
current  of  events,  and  treasure  up  the  ta^\B  of  my  own  experience. 
I  observe,  in  my  own  life  and  in  that  of  others,  the  train  of  causes 
and  effects,  of  means  and  ends ;  ihe  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  and 
in  many  instances,  the  actual  subserviency  of  evil  to  good.  I  am 
struck  with  the  wonders  of  providence,  with  the  depth  of  its  de- 
signs, and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  its  mysteries.  And  after  I 
have  obtained  what  light  I  can,  by  the  study  of  God's  w<ml  and 
works,  I  put  the  question  to  myself ;  can  I  see  anything  exception- 
able in  the  principles  of  the  divine  administration  ?  I  can  see 
enough  that  is  wrong  in  myself,  and  in  my  feUow-ereatures.    But 
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ow  I  see  aaything  wrong  in  the  divine  oondnet  T «— anjUung  at 
rariance  with  justioe  or  goodness  7  Far  firom  it.  GRiere  la  no  aet 
of  Qod,  no  meaaore  of  hiBadminitiration,  viewed  in  ita  proper  oo» 
aeotiona,  wlueh  is  not  manifestly  holy,  jnat,  and  good.  I  then  ton 
to  the  other  part  of  the  subject  and  say ;  here  in  tfaia  holy,  jaity 
and  £Ood  system  of  the  divine  government,  I  have  the  eoonteipait 
of  Qod's  eternal  designs.  Such  as  his  oondact  is  now,  soeh  was 
his  previous  purpose.  I  see  the  exact  representation  of  his  etenal 
Coonsela  in  his  present  acts.  These  acts  and  these  oorreqxmdiog 
ooimsela  of  his  will  are  both  worthy  of  a  Qod. 

A£t&r  all,  I  must  say,  that  there  are  objectiona  and  diflhndtiss 
which  sometimes  take  such  a  shape  in  my  mind,  that  the  only  waj 
to  diapose  of  them  aa&^torily  is,  to  come  down  in  humble  sak 
ndssian  before  Qod. 

I  have  remarked  on  the  objection  against  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  divine  purposes  in  relation  to  our  free  moral  agency,  and  in 
relation  to  the  moral  attributea  of  God.  But  I  have  not  yet  looked 
at  the  objection,  as  it  respects  the  particular  purpose  of  ebdJniy 
having  reserved  this  to  be  considered  by  itself.  And  here  also  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  disclose  to  you  the  process  of  reasonrag 
which  I  have  pursued  in  my  own  mind. 

This  then  is  the  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  election  which 
I  have  to  meet,  namely,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  moral  pe^ 
fection  of  God  that  he  should  determine  to  bestow  the  bleasingB  of 
salvation  on  a  part  of  the  human  race,  and  not  on  the  rest.  I  first 
try  to  analyze  the  objection.  Is  it  contrary  to  God's  infinite  good- 
ness that  he  should  determine  to  bestow  great  and  undeserved  bleas> 
ings  on  a  part  of  the  human  race  ?  Cieaiiy  not.  But  the  thought 
occurs,  that  the  blessings  conferred  are  undeserved,  and  that  jus- 
tice calls  for  punishment.  In  regard  to  this,  I  say  to  myself;  sup- 
pose that  the  difficulty  is  removed  ;  suppose  that  the  mediation  of 
Christ  has  had  such  an  effisct,  that  God  can  be  just  while  he  pai«- 
dons  and  saves  them  that  believe.  On  this  supposition,  what  ia 
there  contrary  to  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  in  his  saving  a  part 
o£  those  who  deserve  to  perish  ?  Will  it  not  be  a  great  favor  to 
those  who  are  saved  ?    And  will  it  be  any  injury  to  those  who 
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lot  flared  ?  Does  lie  do  tnj  injiutioe  to  ttiem,  by  Bhowing  mattff 
to  others  ?  And  has  he  not  a  righttodowhatheinQwitiihiBownT 
Bat  I  ask  myself,  how  this  is  oonmstent  with  Peter's  deolaraiaon, 
▲oli  10:  84,  that  (jM  i$  no  respecUr  qf  persons.  I  mquire  thett 
ftr  the  meaning  of  tiiat  declaration.  The  meaning  is,  as  tiie  passage 
itMlf  shows,  that  in  every  nation  am(mg  (Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews, 
God  will  accept  those  who  worslup  and  serve  him ;  and  in  general 
that  he  is  not  inflaenced  by  outward  circumstances,  or  any  per* 
•onal  regards,  in  the  bestowment  of  his  farors.  If  he  chose  mm 
to  salvation  on  account  of  their  birth,  or  their  outward  conditfam, 
or  because  of  any  partiid  attachment  to  them;  ihis  indeed  would  be 
toting  fipom  respect  of  persons.  But  all  this  is  excluded.  God 
does  not  elect  men  to  salvation  on  any  such  grounds  as  tiiese,  but 
from  his  own  sovereign  will,  that  is,  for  reasons  which  he  deems  su^ 
fident,  but  which  to  us  are  past  finding  out. 

But  is  not  this  doctrine  suited  to  have  a  bad  eflfect  on  Christians? 
If  they  believe  Qod  has  eternally  made  them  the  objects  of  his 
special  love,  will  they  not  be  lifted  up  with  an  idea  of  their  own 
importance,  and  be  self-complacent  and  proud  ?  This,  I  see,  will 
be  the  natural  effect  of  the  doctrine  upon  tiiose,  who  presumptoh 
ously  think  themselves  to  be  Ood's  chosen  people,  while  ik&f  are 
unrenewed  and  selfish.  But  the  nature  of  the  subject  shows,  and 
&cts  show,  that  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  held  by  real  Christians, 
li  preeminently  adapted  to  produce  in  them  the  deepest  humility 
and  self-abasement,  the  liveliest  gratitude  to  God,  and  the  most  de- 
vout admiration  of  his  infinite  love  and  grace.  If  there  is  any  ef- 
fectual cure  of  the  pride  and  vanity  of  ibe  heart,  it  is  in  part  at 
least  found  in  the  cordial  belief  of  this  doctrine. 

But  does  not  God's  eternal  purpose  to  renew  and  save  particu- 
lar persons,  set  aside  their  freedom  and  make  them  machines  ?  To 
answer  this,  I  appeal  to  the  inspired  writers.  Do  they  represent 
the  matter  in  this  light  ?  I  appeal  to  Christians.  Did  they  ever 
find  in  their  own  experience,  tliat  Gbd's  purpose  to  sanctify  and 
trnwe  them,  and  the  corresponding  operations  of  his  grace,  interfered 
with  their  liberty,  and  made  them  mere  machines  ?  "Will  they  not 
aB  testify,  that  it  was  while  acting  undwGod'i  eftotill  purpose 
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Md  grioe,  ibat  fliej  were  enabled  to  east  eff  llieir  bondage,  and 
were  broag^t  into  tbe  onl j  true  ISbtrij  t 

Bat  bow  often  bave  I  been  troubled  witb  the  tbonght,  Aat  tte 
doeliine  of  eleetion  baa  a  gloomy  and  painfiil  bearing  on  tiie  hod- 
eleet;  tbat  wbile  it aeenrea  everlaetbg  bkeaedneaB to God*a diosM 
peofifey  it  seals  the  everiasting  misery  of  the  rest !  Thna  to  my 
disquieted  mind,  Ibe  doctrine  has  often  been  inTOoted  whb  de- 
ftvmity  and  honw.  This  imoomfi)rtaUe  view  of  tbe  sobjeet  I 
bftTe  met  in  tbe  following  way.  first ;  I  have  cooaidaed  tbe 
w^ide  human  race  a$  thejf  are^  aD  sinners,  desMTing  to  anifer  tiie 
penalty  of  God's  law.  Bat  Ood,  in  his  ridi  merey  ohooses  sonie 
tosalyatioii.  Does  this  injure  the  rest  ?  Does  it  in  any  way  Under 
thmr  salvation?  Does  it  bring  upon  theman  andeaerved  misery? 
—  a  ponishment  above  what  jastice  requires  than  to  saliu'T  And 
eoald  it  aDeviate  their  su&ringB,  to  see  all  their  feDow-creatofes 
aa  miserable  as  they  are  ?  An  envious  and  malevdent  dispositioQ 
is  itself  a  source  of  misery,  and  seeing  the  misery  of  olben  would 
afinrd  no  relief.  As  the  ncHi-elect  never  suffer  mat%  than  what  is 
their  due,  they  can  have  no  ground  of  compliant.  But  this  is  not 
saying  all.  For  upon  those  who  are  not  saved,  especially  upon 
those  who  enjoy  the  light  of  revelation,  God  bestows  unnumbered 
fieivors ;  calls  them  to  repentance,  and  offers  them  salvation,  just 
as  he  does  the  elect ;  and  often  exercises  great  long-suflforing  to- 
wards them,  —  making  it  manifest,  that  he  is  rich  in  mercy,  and 
that  if  they  perish,  it  will  be  wholly  their  own  fftult.  Suppose 
there  was  no  purpose  of  election,  and  no  effectual  grace.  Then  all 
would  fall  under  a  righteous  condemnation.  But  now  God,  in  his 
sovereign  mercy,  determines  to  save  a  large  portion  of  our  fallen 
race.  The  rest  he  leaves  to  pursue  their  own  chosen  way,  and  to 
Buffer  exactly  what  they  deserve ;  —  and  how  can  I  compbun  rf 
the  one,  or  the  other  ? 

But  suppose  there  is  no  purpose  of  God  respecting  tUs  mat- 
ter. I  find  that  the  same  objection  lies  against  the  course  of  Ibe 
divine  administration.  Shall  I  then  take  upon  me  to  comjdain 
of  (jod's  actual  conduct,  and  to  say  that  in  this  thing,  or  in 
that,  God  is  partial  and  unjust  ?    I  here  have  to  do  witb  fiurfs. 
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God  does  not  renew  and  saTe  all.  He  does  renew  and  save 
some,  and  those  no  better  in  their  mnenewed  state,  than  the  rest. 
Bo  I  object  to  this  &ct  ?  And  if  I  should  deny  that  God  by 
his  Spirit  makes  the  difference,  and  hold  that  all  he  does  is  to 
fimush  the  means  of  salvation,  and  present  motives  to  induce 
men  to  repent ;  I  should  be  obliged  to  encounter  ether  diflSculties. 
For  Ood  in  his  providence,  furnishes  the  mean»  of  salvation  to  only 
a  part  of  mankind.  Only  a  small  proportion  have  at  present  any 
knofwledge  of  Christ.  Now  Ood  could  send  the  gospel  to  all  the 
worid,  as  easily  as  to  a  part.  This  providential  work  belongs  to 
him  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all.  But  whfle  he  has  caused  a 
part  of  our  race  to  hear  the  glad  tidings,  he  has  left  the  rest  in  igno- 
rance. Ahnost  two  thousand  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
Advent  of  Christ ;  during  which  time  the  Almighty  Sovereign  of 
the  world  has  done  great  and  marvellous  works  among  the  nations ; 
hot  the  majority  of  mankind  are  still  in  pagan  darkness.  Here 
tte  difficulty  is  as  great,  if  not  exactiy  the  same,  as  I  find  in  the 
doctrine  of  election.  So  that  I  cannot  avoid  the  objection,  or 
in  the  least  diminish  its  weight,  by  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
£vine  purposes,  inasmuch  as  the  objection  remains  m  {\ill  strengtiu 
in  regard  to  the  actual  providence  of  Ood.  But  the  denial  of 
the  doctrine  would  involve  me  in  real  and  distressing  difficulties 
respecting  the  character  of  Ood,  who,  on  that  principle,  must  be 
oonadered  as  acting  without  design  or  purpose,  and  of  course 
without  wisdom ;  —  difficulties  too  respecting  the  Scriptures,  whidi 
I  believe  to  be  the  word  of  Ood,  and  which  cleariy  teach  a 
doctrine  which  I  now  consider  as  unworthy  of  my  belief.  How 
can  I  dispose  of  such  difficulties  as  these  ?  How  quickly  am  I 
oonfiranded, — how  does  my  own  reason  resent  ihe  indignity  put 
upon  it,  if  I  try  to  think  of  Gbd  as  existing  eternally  without  any 
purposes  in  his  own  mind,  and  as  enga^g  in  the  works  of  crea- 
tion and  providence  without  determining  what  he  will  do,  or  what 
ends  he  will  accomplish !  —  or  if  I  try  to  think  of  Ood's  actual 
administration  as  anything  but  the  execution  of  his  wise  and  be- 
nevdent  purposes !  And  how  could  I  manage  to  keep  up  my  be- 
lief that  aU  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Ood,  if  I  should 
▼OL.  I.  46 
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reject  the  representiUioiis  it  makes  of  God's  etenud  oocmeeb,  mk 
rf  hiB  Bovereignty  in  the  kingdom  of  |ffo?idence  and  graoe  ? 

But  I  find  paaaagee  which  rery  emphatically  declare  that  God 
would  not  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  diould  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  and  be  saved.  I  cannot  deny  that  these 
passages  9eem  to  stand  against  the  doctrine  of  electioiiy  and  to 
prove  that  God  equally  desires  and  purposes  the  salvation  of  all 
men.  In  reflecting  upon  these  passages,  I  remind  myself  of  tiM 
principle,  that  I  must  not  derive  my  faith  from  particular  tezti^ 
takeu  by  themselves,  but  firom  all  the  texts  which  rdate  to  the 
subject,  taken  together.  Now  there  are  several  texts  upon  which  tiM 
sacred  writers  evidently  lay  great  stress,  which  teach  that  God 
desires  the  salvaticMi  of  all  men,  and  would  not  that  any  should 
perish.  In  the  same  inspired  book  there  are  texts,  which  teaeh 
with  equal  clearness,  that  he  has  chosen  a  piui  of  mankind  to 
hdiness  and  eternal  life,  and  has  given  them  to  CJhrist  to  be 
made  partakers  of  his  salvation.  Now  I  must  shape  my  £uth,  ao 
as  not  to  set  aside  either  of  these  classes  of  texts,  but  to  do  foH 
justice  to  botii.  How  then  shall  I  proceed  ?  Why,  I  must  hold, 
that  Grod  really  would  have  all  men  to  bo  saved,  and  yet  in  tuA 
a  sensey  as  to  admit  of  the  fair  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  texts 
which  declare,  that  his  people  were  eternally  chosen  to  salvatkm 
in  distinction  from  others.  And  I  must  hold  to  this  election  of 
some  m  suM  a  wcy^  as  to  admit  the  fair  sense  of  the  other  texts, 
which  speak  of  God's  desire  for  the  salvation  of  all.  As  the 
matter  stands,  I  must  regard  these  difierent  classes  of  texts, 
both  of  which  are  true  and  important,  as  modifjang  the  s^ise  of 
each  other.  I  must  take  each  class  in  such  a  sense,  as  not  to  su- 
persede the  sense  of  the  other ;  otherwise  I  cannot  hold  both  to  be 
true.  I  come  then  finally  to  this  conclusion  ;  that  Gt)d  does  re- 
ally, and  in  an  important  8en»e^  desire  the  salvation  of  all,  while, 
in  another  sense^  he  chooses  only  a  part  to  salvation.  I  ask  then, 
what  is  the  senses  in  which  he  chooses  the  salvation  of  all  ?  And 
the  answer  may  be  something  like  this ;  that  he  regards  their 
salvation  as  a  good  of  vast  importance,  and,  in  itself  considered^ 
eooceedmgly  desirable.    As  a  wise  and  benevolent  Gbd  he  must 
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90  regard  it.  And  he  desires  their  salyation  in  the  way  of  com- 
passion and  good- will,  such  as  he  shows  in  his  merciftd  treatment 
of  th«n.  He  has  manifested  his  willingness  and  desire  to  sare 
•&,  by  proyiding  an  atonement  sufficient  for  all ;  by  giving  a 
ftDoere  invitation,  unlimited  in  its  terms,  that  sinners  would  ac- 
cept of  his  mercy  ; '  and  by  prescribing  the  same  reasonable  con- 
ditioiis  of  salvation  for  aU  as  for  any,  and  by  promising  to  save  aD 
who  comply  with  ihose  conditions.  So  that  it  is  now  true,  that 
if  aay  onners,  especially  any  in  Christian  lands,  fail  of  salvation,  it 
will  not  be  owing  to  any  want  of  willingness  on  God's  part  to 
save,  but^altogether  to  their  own  unreasonable  and  inexcusable  re- 
jection of  proffered  mercy.  In  these  remarks  however,  I  may 
not  do  full  justice  to  those  precious  passages  in  the  word  of  God, 
which  teach  his  willingness  and  desire  to  save  sinners.  But  this 
is  perfectiy  clear,  that  if  men  will  attend  to  the  disclosures  made 
ef  God's  mercy  in  tiie  gH  of  his  Son,  and  in  the  offers,  invita- 
tions and  promises  of  his  word,  and  in  all  his  dispensations,  in 
flie  spirit  of  child-like  simplicity  and  faitii ;  they  will  find  that  the 
passages  referred  to  convey  a  truth  unspeakably  honorable  to  the 
benevidence  and  grace  of  God,  and  of  infinite  moment  to  the 
worid ;  —  a  truth  on  the  ground  of  which  any  sinners  and  all  sin- 
acrs  may  come  to  Christ  with  a  penitent  heart,  not  doubting  that 
if  they  thus  come  they  shall  be  pardoned  and  saved  ; — a  trutii 
which  has  been  to  all  real  Christians  their  warrant  and  only  war- 
Wit  to  i^ply  to  the  Saviour  for  tiie  blessings  of  his  free 
^vaticm,  and  which  is  an  equal  warrant  to  all  who  hear  the 
gospel.  4 

The  other  class  of  texts  pomt  out  a  real  election  of  a  part 
qS  mankind  to  holiness  and  salvation ;  a  purpose  to  save,  which  is 
carried  into  effect ;  but  which  is  such  and  so  executed,  as  to  leave 
unimpaired  God's  benevolence  to  all ;  his  provision  of  an  all«uf- 
fident  atonement  for  the  salvation  of  all  who  will  accept  it ;  his 
ttDcere  and  gracious  invitati(m  to  all,  and  his  perfect  readiness  to 
save  all  on  the  terms  prescribed. 

.    According  to  these  views,  the  jdurase,  God  w31i  thai  man  dioald 
besavediis  to  betaken  in  two  aeDML    lalhiiHiill^llMiyll 
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k  expresaive  of  his  benevolenoe  towtrds  aD  men  aod  Ids  wflfing- 
aeas  to  save  any  sinnen  on  the  pn^r  oonditknia.  So  Chnt  de* 
ued  the  salvation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jenisalem :  ^^How  oAn 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together  — bat  ye  woold 
not.''  He  would  have  saved  them,  had  they  been  willing.  Tfaii 
may  be  called  the  praetieai  and  experimenUd  sense,  and  perhaps 
the  ecmcHtianal  sense  also.  It  is  tiie  sense  implied  in  the  above 
cited  and  most  remarkable  words  of  Jesus  over  guilty  Jerusalem ; 
it  is  the  sense  implied  in  his  dying  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  in  the 
calls  of  his  gospel ;  and  in  his  promises  to  those  who  believe.  It  is 
on  these  grounds,  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  freely  otkr  salvation 
to  sinners  indiscriminately ;  and  sinners,  one  and  aD,  are  autho^ 
iied  to  come  to  Christ  for  pardon  and  life ;  —  (ufkUy  autharigedj 
as  they  could  be,  if  there  were  no  purpose  of  election,  or  even  if 
it  were  his  purpose  to  save  alL  The  phrase,  taken  in  the  second 
sense,  expresses  God's  purpose  or  determination  actually  to  sanc- 
tify and  save  a  definite  number  of  individual  sinners ;  a  purpose 
as  specific  and  effectual  as  it  could  be,  if  the  non-elect  were  left 
in  the  same  condition  with  the  fidlen  angels,  and  if  the  offers  of 
mercy  and  all  the  provittons  of  the  gospel  and  the  means  of  sat 
vation  were  confined  to  the  elect.  In  this  way,  I  endeavor  to  do 
equal  justice  to  the  two  different  representations  of  Scripture, 
and  to  apply  each  of  the  momentous  truths,  so  cleariy  taught, 
to  its  proper  uses.  This  I  can  do,  without  being  at  all  hamper- 
ed with  the  inquiry,  haw  the  two  can  be  reconciled  ?  —  an  inquiry 
which  I  can  at  once  dismiss  without  any  harm.  What  concerns 
me  is,  to  secure  the  benefit  of  each  portion  of  divine  truth ;  a 
benefit  not  only  indescribably  important,  but  perfecdy  attainable, 
whether  I  can  or  cannot  show  how  the  two  portions  of  truth  con- 
sist with  each  other. 

I  have  thus  freely  laid  before  you  my  own  conceptions  on  this 
jNTofound  subject.  I  have  told  you  what  difficulties  I  have  my- 
self encountered,  and  how  I  have  surmounted  them ;  tiie  strug- 
gles and  disquietudes  which  I  have  experienced,  and  how  I  have 
been  able  to  relieve  or  alleviate  them ;  my  endeavors  to  find  the 
true  meaning  of  ihe  sacred  writers,  and  the  degree  of  satisfitcticn 
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iD  ubich  I  have  attained.  I  have  aimed  to  treat  the  sabjeet  be- 
fisre  me  hcmestly  and  fidrlj;  and  I  am  happy  in  the  reeolt 
And  it  will  add  much  to  my  happinese,  if  this  history  of  the  wcok- 
ingB  of  my  own  mind  may  be  of  nse  to  any  who  are  inquiring  af* 
ter  the  trath* 

46* 
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LECTURE    XLL 


StjeOESnOirS  as  to  THB  FROPSR  IfANNEB  OF  TRSATDTG  THB 
DOOTBINB  OF  THB  DIYINB  PUBFOSBS. 

In  this  cloflmg  Lecture  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Porpoeea, 
I  ahall  offer  you  a  few  suggestionB  as  to  the  proper  manner  qf  ireatr 
mg  ike  euHfjeet  in  your  studiee  and  eontenq)laUonej  and  ae  to  the 
utei  to  which  it  should  be  applied. 

1.  (kntent  not  j^urself  unth  any  ewnmarjf  etatement  qf  the  doo' 

trtne^  which  is  found  m  a  Catechism  or  Creed,  or  wiih  any  larger 
and  more  scientific  statement  of  it  in  a  system  of  Thedogy.  Al- 
though such  a  statement  is  on  many  accounts  important  and  neces- 
sary, it  should  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  sufficient  by  itself,  or 
as  superseding  other  means  of  forming  correct  and  specific  noticms 
on  the  subject.  How  do  you  proceed  in  regard  to  the  natural 
sciences  7  You  find  in  your  books  of  philosophy,  a  general  |ffopo- 
sition  respecting  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  pro- 
perties of  plants  and  minerals,  the  principles  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  and  the  power  of  steam.  But  if  you  should  stop  here, 
your  ideas  would  be  vague  and  defective.  For  the  explanation  of 
the  principles  laid  down  in  your  books,  you  sometimes  resort  to  ex- 
periments. Sometimes  you  carefully  observe  tiie  facts,  as  they  are 
exhibited  before  you  in  the  natural  world.  You  look  at  tiie 
heavenly  bodies.  You  make  use  of  optical  instruments.  You  go 
into  the  garden  of  the  botanist,  or  into  the  museum  of  the  mineral<^ 
^t,  or  into  the  field  or  the  forest ;  and  thus  you  learn  philoso{diy9 
as  exhibited  to  your  view  in  nature.  You  learn  it  firom  facts.  Li 
this  way,  the  general,  abstract  notions,  often  defective  or  obscure, 
which  you  derived  from  a  scientific  statement  of  principles^  are  ex- 
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Itoded,  and  rendered  clear,  eoirect,  and  definite.  WiHumt  a  eare- 
M  obeervation  of  hcta,  no  one  can  attain  to  correct  and  adequate 
ideas  of  philosopby.  The  same  is  tme  in  Theology,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  present  subject.  If  you  were  to  stop  with  any  gene- 
ral statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Purposes,  your  appre- 
kennons  of  it  would  be  vague  and  incomplete,  and  would  vary 
more  or  less  firom  the  exact  truth.  You  must  peruse  the  Scrip- 
tves,  and  see  how  the  doctrine  is  there  taught,  sometimes  by 
diieot  declarations,  sometimes  by  allusions,  sometimes  by  the  his- 
lory  of  facts.  You  must  observe  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Pron- 
denee  and  the  events  wUch  take  place,  as  the  execution  of  the 
dmne  purposes,  and  as  showing  what  they  are.  And  finally  yon 
most  turn  your  thoughts  within,  and  see  how  the  divme  purposes 
have  been  developed  and  carried  into  efiect  in  your  own  experience, 
—and  if  you  are  a  believer,  m  your  own  Christian  experience. 
Ten  nnst  notice  what  Qod  has  done,  and  what  has  been  tibe  num- 
■er  of  his  proceeding,  in  carrying  his  purpose  of  salvation  into 
eftct.  By  tiiese  means,  used  diligentiy  under  the  guidance  <^  the 
Holy  Spirit,  your  views  wiU  become  Scriptural,  definite,  and  {Nrae- 
4ieal ;  and  the  difliculties,  arising  firom  mere  speculation  wiU,  of 
ttemselves,  graduaHy  subside. 

I  diall  here  quote  a  passage  from  Coleridge,  which  £eJ1s  in  witii 
the  lemariu  above  made  relative  to  Christian  experience.  He  is 
■peaking,  m  a  round-about  way,  of  tiie  doctrine  of  election,  which, 
hft  says,  is  ^^  one  of  the  stumbling  stones  in  the  ordinary  concep- 
ttoDS  of  the  Christian  £uth,  to  which  the  infidel  pomts  in  soom 
Mid  which  far  better  men  pass  by  in  silent  perplexity ;  yet,  surely, 
from  mistaken  conceptions."  He  then  pursues  the  subject  thus  -— 
•♦I  suppose  the  person  with  whom  I  am  arguing,  ahready  so  &r  a 
believer,  as  to  have  convinced  himself  both  that  a  state  of  enduring 
hfai  is  attainable  under  certain  conditions,  and  that  these  conditions 
ecnsiBt  in  his  compliance  with  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  Christian 
Sofiplures.  These  rules  he  likewise  admits  to  be  such,  that  by  the 
itry  constitution  of  the  human  mind^  a  faitiiful  compliance  with 
them  cannot  but  have  consequences  of  some  sort.  But  these  con- 
mapttBDcm  are  morever  diatiueiLj  deaeribed  iu  the  same  So4||mm 
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ill  which  die  conditions  are  recorded ;  and  fhoo^  some  of  ihmk 
nay  be  i^parent  to  God  on! j,  yet  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
ef  each  a  nature,  that  thej  cannot  exist  unknown  to  the  individval 
in  whom  they  exist  As  little  possible  is  it  that  he  should  find 
these  conseqaences  in  himself,  and  not  find  in  them  tiie  sore  mariOy 
that  he  is  at  die  time  in  ihe  right  road  to  the  life  promised  under 
these  conditions.  Now  I  dare  assert,  that  no  soch  man  can  porsne 
the  records  of  history  with  a  reflecting  spirit,  or  lode  round  the 
world  wiA  an  observant  eye,  and  not  find  himself  compelled  to  ad* 
Dnt,  that  aD  men  are  not  on  the  ri^t  road,  that  even  in  Chiistiaa 
ooimtries,many — afearfbl  many — have  not  their  feces  turned  to* 
wards  it.  This  then  is  a  mere  matter  of  feet.  Now  comes  the 
question :  Shall  the  beHeTer,  who  thus  hopes  on  the  appointed 
grounds  of  hope,  attribate  this  distanction  exclncdyely  to  his  own 
resolyes  and  strivings,  —  or  if  not  exclnavely,  yet  primarily  and 
principally  ?  Shall  he  refer  Ac  first  movements  and  preparatioiB 
to  his  own  will  and  miderstanding,  and  bottom  his  claim  to  the 
promises  on  his  own  comparative  excellence  ?  If  not,  if  no  man 
dare  take  this  honor  to  himself ;  to  whom  shall  he  assign  it,  if  not 
to  that  Being  in  whom  the  promise  originated,  and  on  whom  its  fiit 
filment  depends  ?  If  he  stop  here,  who  shall  blame  him  1  By 
what  argument  shall  his  reasoning  be  invalidated,  that  might  not  be 
urged  with  equal  force  against  any  essential  difierence  between 
obedient  and  disobedient.  Christians  and  woridlings  ?  —  that  woold 
not  imply  that  both  sorts  alike  are ...  the  sons  of  God  by  adoption  f 
If  he  stop  here,  I  say,  who  shall  drive  him  from  his  position  ?  For 
tiios  far  he  is  practically  concerned ;  this  conscience  requires ;  — 
this  the  highest  interests  of  morality  demand.  It  is  a  question  of 
fects,  of  the  will  and  the  deed,  to  argue  against  which,  on  the  ab- 
stract notions  and  possibilities  of  the  speculative  reason,  is  as  un- 
reasonable, as  an  attempt  to  decide  a  question  of  colors  by  pmre 
Geometry.  —  Thus  then  the  doctrine  of  Election  is  in  itself  a 
necessary  inference  from  an  imdeniable  feet  —  necessary  at  least 
for  all  who  hold,  that  the  best  of  men  are  what  they  are  througjli 
the  grace  of  God." 
2.  Both  in  your  own  contemplatioDS,  and  in  the  bnsineos  ef 
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iosimcting  others,  endeavcHr  to  gwe  the  doctrine  iU  right  jdaee^  <md 
At  right  prapartian.  The  doctrine  certainly  has  a  place  in  the 
ijjstem  of  divine  truth.  It  has  its  own  proper  place.  To  brixig 
it  in  eyerjwhere  is  as  real  a  mistake,  as  to  bring  it  in  nowhere. 
If  yon  will  consider  the  nature  and  bearings  of  this  truth,  jon 
win  perceiye,  that  it  has  a  dose  connection  with  several  other 
toiths;  and  when  you  view  it  in  that  connection,  jouwiU  see  it  m 
its  clearness,  its  beauty,  and  its  strength.  In  that  place  it  har- 
monizes with  everyihing  else ;  just  as  a  piece  of  timber  in  its 
proper  place  in  a  building,  is  adapted  to  other  parts  around  it. 
Put  the  doctrine  of  divine  purposes  in  its  proper  place  in  the  bjb- 
tan,  and  there  will  be  no  interference  or  disagreement  with  any- 
thing eke.  Put  it  in  another  place,  and  there  is  coUisioiL  Every 
Biember  of  the  human  body  has  its  proper  place,  and  there  it 
works  kindly  and  harmoniously,  and  is  not  only  useful,  but  indis- 
pensable. Take  pains  then  to  find  out,  where  the  general  doo- 
trine  of  the  Divine  Purposes  belongs,  and  where  the  particular 
doctrine  of  Election  is  to  stand,  and  with  what  other  truths  it  is 
to  be  immediately  connected.  Take  a  single  example.  It  would 
be  doing  violence  to  the  doctrine,  to  put  it  in  the  place  of  tiie 
divine  law,  and  to  make  it  a  rule  of  duty  to  us. — The  general 
doctrine  has  evidently  a  near  relation  to  the  character  of  Grod,  as 
the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Qovemor  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
course  of  events  in  his  providence.  The  dockine  of  election  is 
eksely  connected  with  the  sinful  and  ruined  state  of  mankind, 
and  with  the  whole  work  of  divine  grace  in  the  salvation  of  At 
ners.  On  tins  point  you  will  find  it  of  the  first  importance  to 
study  the  Scriptures,  and  see  what  place  is  assigned  to  the  doo- 
trine  there.  Examine  the  various  passages  where  the  inspired 
writers  refer  to  the  doctrine,  and  learn  how  it  lay  in  their  minda, 
and  in  what  connection  and  for  what  purposes  they  introduced  it. 
It  is  also  important  to  ^ve  the  doctrine  its  right  proportion, 
fidier  to  raise  it  above  or  sink  it  below  its  proper  magnitude,  is  as 
great  a  mistake,  as  to  put  it  in  a  wrong  place.  In  the  system  of 
divine  truth,  this  doctrine,  though  truly  important,  is  not  to  be  so 
Magnified  and  exalted,  as  to  overshadow  or  set  aside  other  truths. 
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You  may  fff9  a  genenl  reproecntation  of  tfak  dootrine  thai  is  m 
ilMlf  BobstantiaUy  oonect ;  and  jet  yoa  may  so  magnify  it,  or  » 
^imin«li  it,  that  it  ihall  be  an  error,  and  shall  hare  the  inflnensft 
of  emr.  If  in  a  picture  of  a  man  whom  yoa  know,  his  ey» 
■honld  be  painted  troly,  exoept  that  it  is  four  times  aa  large  as  it 
should  be ;  you  would  say  that  the  eye  is  monstrouB,  and  that  the 
painter,  by  thns  magnifying  that  part,  has  made  the  whole  portrtit 
Idse.  And  the  efieot  would  be  somewhat  amilar,  if  the  eye 
shodd  be  as  mach  too  smalL  As  to  the  doctrine  before  ns,  it 
may  be  difltenlt  to  f<nm  an  exact  judgment  of  its  retatire  inqpor* 
tanoe.  But  by  doTont  meditation,  and  by  the  ud  of  Christian 
eipeiienoe,  and  by  diligent  and  perseyering  stady  of  the  Scrip- 
tores,  yoa  may  guard  against  hurtful  extremes,  and  may  entertain 
ideas  on  the  subject  idiich  are  essentially  ri^t 

But  I  must  caution  you  not  to  be  too  solicitous  and  scrupoloiis 
about  the  exact  place  and  proportion  of  the  doctoine ;  as  this 
woold  embarrass  and  fetter  you,  and  proTont  yoa  fipom  dmng  jus- 
tiee  to  the  sabject  at  any  time.  Believe  the  dootrine  firn4y,  and 
deolaro  it  plainly  and  fully ;  and  remember  that  it  is  better  to 
give  it  too  high  a  place,  than  no  place  at  all. 

&  Avoid  the  mistake  of  those  who  are  continually  agjitating 
the  question  how  the  divine  decrees  can  be  roconciled  with  our 
free,  moral  agency,  with  the  goodness  of  (rod,  and  with  the  aii- 
eerity  of  his  invitations  and  commands.  It  may  not  be  within  the 
province  of  human  reason  in  the  present  life  to  discover  satis&cto- 
fily,  in  what  particular  way  the  reconciliation  is  to  be  made  out. 
'  While  the  mode  of  reconciling  two  particular  truths  may  be  pe^ 
jfoctly  clear  to  beings  of  higher  intellect,  it  may  be  quite  otherwise 
to  us.  And  our  attempts  to  clear  up  the  obscurity  may  have  no 
eflbot  but  to  increase  it.  Consider  too,  that  our  discovering  haw 
to  reconcile  the  two  truths,  if  that  were  practicable,  might  be  of 
no  use  to  us.  It  will  be  best  for  us  confidentiy  to  believe  each  <^ 
the  truths  on  its  own  pnqper  evidence,  and  tiien  to  believe  them  1o 
he  reeoneilabUf  not  troubling  ourselves  to  discover  haw  they  are  so. 
Beeonciling  the  diflferont  truths  above  mentioned  may  not  be  tlie 
proper  business  of  speculation  or  logic.    And  it  may  be,  that  the 
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dettred  reooiiciliaiaoii,  which  oa^t  no^  to  be  attempted  in  HmM 
iTBj,  can  be  easily  worked  oat  by  common  sense,  and  Christiaa 
eaq[)erience-»in  the  heartj  thoagh  not  in  the  head.  And  it  may 
be,  that  he  is  the  most  likely  to  perceive  the  eonsisteneif  of  the  two 
€hctrineSy  who  labors  the  least  to  do  it.  And  there  is  one  thing 
nunre  to  be  said,  namely ;  that  the  attempts  we  have  so  often  made 
to  remove  the  alleged  inconsistency  may  have  preyed  nnsaccossftdy 
merely  because  there  is  no  tnconsisteney,  and  so  we  hare  brooj^t 
oorselves  into  trouble  by  laboring  to  do  something,  where  tbem 
was  nothing  .to  be  done.  How  much  better  to  spend  our  tisMf 
and  strength  in  discovering  the  dear  and  condosiye  evidence  of 
the  different  truths,  and  in  applying  them  to  their  important  |ffa^ 
tical  uses! 

4.  It  is  important  to  hold  other  truths  in  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  purposes.  Other  doctrines  are  as  true  aa 
this.  The  Scriptures  reveal  the  whole  circle  of  reli^us  trufliSy 
and  our  minds  are  made  to  receive  them  all,  and  to  be  benefitted 
by  them  all.  If  you  sever  this  doctrine  from  others,  you  do  ifc 
violence  and  injure  its  influence,  just  as  you  would  do  violence  to 
one  of  your  limbs,  and  would  deprive  it  of  vitality  and  render  il 
useless,  if  you  should  sever  it  firom  the  body.  Take  an  illustra- 
tion agam  trom  the  art  of  painting.  Let  the  artist  draw  on  the 
eanvas  the  well  known  eye  of  a  parent  or  fiiend.  He  paints  the 
eye  exactly,  but  he  paints  nothing  but  the  eye.  There  it  stands 
alone.  You  look  at  it,  and  you  may  recognize  it.  But  it  is  dis- 
connected from  all  other  parts  of  tiie  countenance,  and  it  has  no 
jusi  expression ;  and  instead  of  being  beautiful  and  delightful,  it 
is  strange  and  even  frightful,  because  it  stands  alone.  So  if  yea 
set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  purposes  alone,  separate  fipom 
the  great  body  of  divine  truth,  you  deprive  it  of  its  beauty,  and 
hinder  the  right  impression  of  it  on  the  mind.  But  remember, 
tiiat  by  connecting  other  truths  with  tins  doctrine,  you  do  not  alter 
the  doctrine  itself.  The  doctrine  has  its  own  nature — it  is  just 
what  it  is  —  whether  it  stands  alone  or  in  company  with  other 
iraths.  You  ask  then,  what  important  object  we  accomplish  by 
it  in  ccnnpany  with  other  truths.    I  answer ;  though  we 
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alter  not  its  imtare,  we  gresflj  alter  iti  eflbot  on  the  mind,  if 
joa  eootemplate  and  believe  the  doctrine  akme,  it  will  hare  litlle 
if  any  good  influence  apoQ  you.  And  it  will  certaiolj  have  boob 
bad  influence  ;  —  yea,  all  its  influence  may  be  bad.  And  all  iti 
kAuence  would  doubtless  be  bad  upon  any  one,  who  had  nerer 
eontemplated  and  believed  any  other  tmft.  Every  troth  has 
ladeed  its  own  natural  tendency,  its  own  q>propriato  infloenoe. 
But  we  can  never  experience  that  influence,  unlees  other  truths 
abo  have  a  place  and  an  influence  in  our  minds.  Any  particular 
tmtfa  will  not  appear  to  us  as  it  should,  unless  it  stands  before  ns 
in  connection  with  other  truths.  Each  tmiii,  as  I  said,  has  its 
own  nature ;  but  we  shall  never  apprehend  it  correctly,  unless 
oQier  truths  also  shed  their  light  upon  us.  All  this  is  as  true  of 
other  doctrines,  as  of  the  doctrine  before  us.  Every  trutti  is 
liable  to  be  and  very  likely  to  be  misconceived,  if  it  is  taken  sep- 
arately. Suppose  you  believe  in  one  of  (jod's  attributes  separ- 
ately from  the  rest,  say  his  benevolence,  separately  fiom  his 
wisdom  and  justice.  Would  your  conception  of  his  character, 
even  of  his  benevolence,  be  according  to  truth  ?  Is  such  a  benev- 
olence, —  a  benevolence  without  wisdom  and  justice,  the  benevo- 
lence of  Grod  ?  Would  its  operations  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  be  those  to  which  divine  benevolence  leads  ?  Or  suppose 
you  believe  in  the  justice  of  God  separately  from  his  goodness  and 
mercy.  You  would  have  then  a  God  who  is  merely  just ;  who 
frill  invariably  punish  the  disobedient,  and  reward  the  obedient; 
but  who  will  never  in  any  instance  forgive  sin.  Such  a  Grod  is 
not  our  God,  who,  through  atoning  blood,  is  merciful  and  gracious, 
forgiving  iniquity,  transgression  and  sin,  though  still  a  God  of 
justice. 

Suppose  you  hold  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without 
works,  separately  from  all  other  gospel  truths.  The  doctrine, 
taken  thus  by  itself,  though  really  true,  would  not  be  true  to  you. 
Tou  would  not  rightly  apprehend  it,  and  would  not  be  rightiy 
affected  by  it.     It  might  produce  a  very  hurtful  effect. 

I  have  touched  upon  these  examples  to  show  that  my  remarks 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Purposes  apply  to  other  doctrines  as 
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neQ  as  to  tibis.  The  result  is,  that  the  diffisrent  traths  of  relij 
an  to  be  taken  together,  in  their  jtfoper  connection,  and  are  all  to 
died  their  li^t  and  to  exert  their  inflaence  npon  ns  jointly.  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  mnst  at  all  times  aetoallj  connect  them 
together  in  oar  contemplations,  or  in  our  discourses.  It  is  often 
neoeasazy,  in  order  to  a  full  understanding  of  any  important  trath, 
that  we  shoold  for  a  time  fix  our  thoughts  upon  it  exdusiyelj. 
But  at  other  times,  we  must  consider  other  truths.  Thej  mart 
all  dwell  in  us,  and  must  unitedly  ^ve  direction  and  charao- 
tor  to  our  feeling?  and  actions.  If  any  one  tomth,  contemplated 
akme,  has  a  tendency  to  lead  us  astray,  other  truths  must  come 
m  to  check  that  tendency,  and  to  bring  us  back  to  the  right  way. 
It  is  of  immense  importance  that  all  the  parts  of  truth,  united  into 
one  harmonious  system,  should  help  to  form  our  intellectual  and 
moral  character.  The  perversions  and  deficiencies  of  character 
which  are  found  in  many  Christians,  are  owing,  in  part,  to  the  fiust 
that  they  have  been  deprived  of  the  good  eflfect  of  this  or  that 
portion  of  divine  truth. 

But  what  are  the  particular  truths  which  must  stand  in  connec- 
tion with  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Purposes,  and  which  will  secure 
its  appropriate  and  happy  influence  ?  I  shall  answer  this  inquiry 
briefly,  wishing  you  always  to  keep  it  fixed  in  your  minds,  that  no 
other  truths  are  to  be  brought  in,  to  supersede  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Purposes,  or  in  any  way  to  alter  it.  Letting  the  doctrine 
Itself  remain  just  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  my  object  is, 
to  guard  you  against  nusunderstanding,  or  abusing  it,  and  to  help 
you  to  experience  the  benefit  which  it  is  adapted  to  impart. 

One  important  truth  which  should  be  placed  in  close  connectioii 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  purposes,  is  that  we  are  free,  moral 
beings,  proper  subjects  of  the  divine  law.  You  cannot  get  any 
right  conception  of  the  general  doctrine,  particularly  the  doctrine 
of  election,  unless  you  consider  it  as  relating  to  moral  beings,  who 
are  indeed  wholly  dependent  on  QoAy  but  who  have  a  real  agency 
of  their  own,  for  which  they  are  justiy  held  responsible. 

Another  truth  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of 
DhJne  Purposes,  is,  that  the  divine  law,  not  the  Divine  purpoim. 

YOL.  I.  47 
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k  ih$  nde  qf  duty.  Ood  hiB  hiB  prerogatiTee,  and  one  of  theM 
k,  to  control  all  hoarts,  all  aotkna,  and  all  oTentB,  and  to  ra^ 
fiyreyer.  And  thk  he  will  do  aooording  to  hk  etenial  pforposi. 
Bat  we  are  hk  oreatnree,  and  sabjects  of  hk  gorenunent ;  and 
he  has  infi)nnad  mm  what  he  would  have  qb  to  do.  We  have  our 
proper  woik,  our  sphere  of  action;  and  the  directions  which  are 
contained  m  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  are  to  ns  the  rale  and  te 
only  role  of  duty.  Our  whde  work  k  to  render  obedience  to  te 
dime  law.  To  ascertain  our  datj  in  any  case,  we  are  to  inqoirS^ 
not  what  are  the  soyereign  purposes  of  Ood,  but  what  are  hk 
oommands.  Always  keep  hold  of  thk  principle.  If  we  woaU 
please  God,  we  must  conform  to  the  precepts  of  hk  word.  Nerer 
be  afraid  that  you  will  act  ccmtrary  to  God's  purposes,  faj  obeying 
hk  commands.  In  your  fidth  and  practice  adhere  to  thk  princi- 
ple, and  you  will  avoid  the  rock  on  which  many  hare  been  dup- 
wrecked. 

Even  if  Ac  divine  purposes  are  made  known,  they  cannot  oa 
that  account  be  regarded  as  the  rule  of  our  duty.  In  many  in- 
stanoes  mentioned  in  Scripture,  they  were  expressly  revealed, 
and  revealed  to  those  very  persons,  to  whose  conduct  they  re- 
lated. But  no  one  was  on  that  account  under  obligation  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  Even  if  Gt>d  reveals  his  purpose  respecting  the 
good  actions  of  men,  they  are  bound  to  do  those  actions,  not  be- 
cause it  k  the  revealed  purpose  of  God  tiiat  they  shall  do  them, 
but  because  it  k  hk  command.  If  the  actions  predetenmned  are 
sinful,  ihey  are  none  the  less  sinful,  because  they  are  predeter- 
mined. Some  theological  writers  argue,  that  the  divine  purposes 
are  not  the  rule  of  our  duty,  beecMse  they  are  vnknaum.  I  deny 
the  validity  of  thk  argument,  and  assert  that  the  divine  purposes 
can  no  more  be  our  rule  when  known,  than  when  unknown.  But 
why  k  it  not  right  to  make  the  divine  purposes  the  rule  of  our 
conduct  ?  I  answer,  first,  because  we  are  not  God,  and  secondly, 
because  God  requires  us  to  make  hk  law  our  rule,  and  to  ccmfibm 
to  that. 

Another  thing  which  k  to  be  placed  in  close  connection  wiQi 
the  purposes  of  God,  k  the  reality,  the  truth  and  oncmty  of  hk 
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iftvitatioiiS)  promises,  aad  wanungs.  (Sod  inyites  and  urges  all 
mkf>  hear  the  gospel  to  accept  ihe  'blessings  which  it  pro&rs.  He 
promises  eternal  life  to  all  who  wiU  beliere,  and  solemnlj  warns 
nen  not  to  rush  upon  endless  misery  by  neglectmg  the  great  saL 
yation.  Now  these  invitations,  pronuses  and  warnings  are  to  be 
regarded  as  addressed  to  us  with  perfect  truth  and  oncerity  — 
truth  and  sincerity  above  what  can  be  found  in  man — such  truth 
and  sincerity  as  belong  to  an  all-perfect  Qod,  We  are  to  hold 
up  these  Scripture  invitations,  promises  and  warnings,  with  free- 
dom and  earnestness,  and  without  being  in  the  least  checked  or 
embarrassed  by  ihe  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  election. 
Xhat  doctrine  is  true  and  important ;  but  it  is  also  torue  and  im- 
portant, that  God  invites  and  commands  all  who  hear  the  goa- 
.  pel  to  repent  and  believe,  that  they  may  be  saved.  The  invita- 
tions and  commands. of  holy  writ  do  not  mean  anything  difl^ 
ent  from  what  they  would  mean,  if  there  were  no  purpose  of 
God  to  save  a  part,  or  even  if  it  were  his  purpose  to  save  alL 
Sinners  are  as  much  under  obligation  to  comply  with  these  inviti^ 
tions,  they  have  as  good  a  warrant  and  as  many  motives  to  com- 
ply, they  have  as  fair  an  opportunity  to  comply,  as  if  there  were 
no  divine  election.  These  invitations  and  promises  have  as  much 
ireality  and  as  much  worth  to  sinners,  as  they  would  have  if  elec- 
tion were  set  aside.  We  can  with  perfect  safety  act  upon  them, 
for  God  does  truly  express  his  mind  by  them ;  —  is  truly  in  eam- 
•at,  when  he  addresses  them  to  us.  All  who  have  complied  with 
God's  invitations,  and  trusted  in  his  promises,  have  found  them 
true  and  fisuthful.  When  you  preach  the  gospel,  never  suffer  the 
thought  of  the  divine  purposes  to  fetter  you  in  the  least,  or  to 
hinder  you  from  proclaiming  the  mercy  of  God,  and  inviting  and 
exhorting  sinners  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways  and  believe  the 
ipoepel.  Never  stop  to  dispose  of  any  speculative  difficulties,  aris- 
ing from  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  If  in  such  a  case  those 
difficulties  perplex  your  mind,  it  is  because  you  are  in  the  dark. 
If  they  Under  you  from  a  free,  earnest,  and  full  declaration  of 
the  gracious  offers  and  urgent  invitations  of  the  gospel,  you  may 
be  sore  you  have  turned  aside  from  the  truth.    And  the  cause 
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of  your  turmng  aside  may  probably  be  this ;  that  instead  of 
keartily  believing  in  tiie  divine  invitations  and  promises,  as  the 
Scriptures  reveal  them,  and  following  implicitly  the  steps  of  Christ 
and  the  aposUes ;  you  go  about  to  inquire  haw  these  invitations 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  election ;  and  not  being 
able  to  find  out  the  mode  of  reconciling  them,  you  conclude,  or 
partly  conclude,  that  one  or  the  other  must  be  given  up.  In  tiiis 
way,  some  are  led  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  election,  that  they 
may  be  free  to  deal  with  unners,  as  the  prophets  and  apostles 
£d.  Others  are  led  to  neglect  the  invitations  and  <^rs  of  the 
gospel,  or  to  hold  them  forth  partially  and  feebly,  lest  they  should 
interfere  with  the  doctrine  of  election.  Now,  I  say,  we  are  to  be- 
Ueve  the  invitations  and  promises  of  the  gospel  as  fuQy,  and  to 
hold  them  forth  as  clearly  and  earnestly,  and  with  as  much  ooft- 
fidence  in  the  truth  and  smcerity  of  Qoi,  as  those  can  do,  who 
disbelieve  the  doctrine  of  election.  Keep  hold  of  both  parts  of 
revelation.  I  can  assure  you,  that  there  never  was  and  never 
will  be  the  least  interference  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

I  shall  mention  one  more  point  of  divine  truth,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Purposes,  and  that 
is,  the  account  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  future  retributions. 
This  account  shows,  that  the  saints  will  be  graciously  rewarded 
for  their  good  deeds,  and  the  wicked  justly  punished  for  their  sins ; 
that  the  wicked  in  the  coming  world  will  know  and  feel,  that  the  real 
cause  of  their  perishing  b  not  the  purpose  or  decree  of  Gk>d, 
but  their  own  persevering  wickedness ;  that  their  doom  is  just  what 
it  would  be  on  the  ground  of  strict,  impartial  justice,  had  there 
been  no  divine  purpose.  God's  purpose  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion is  not  in  whole  or  in  part  tlie  ground  or  rule  of  retribution. 
Men  will  be  judged  by  the  word  of  God,  —  by  the  law  and  the 
gospel.  And  whenever  you  set  forth  the  transactions  of  the 
judgment  day,  set  them  forth  just  as  the  sacred  writers  do, 
and  thus  guard  your  own  minds  and  the  minds  of*  others 
against  any  improper  influence  which  might  otherwise  arise 
from  the  doctrine  we  have  been  considering. 

5.  K  you  would  entertun  just  views  of  the  doctrine  of  predet- 
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tinatioxiy  70a  must  hup  your  9piritualfaeuUie8  awake.  Yoa  mnit 
onltiyate  the  moral  sense,  and  have  a  clear  discernment  of  what  k 
ri^t  and  wrong  in  yourself.  If  we  are  at  any  time  in  the  condh 
iion  of  those  in  the  Apostle's  day,  who  objected  to  the  doctrine  of 
God's  sovereign  election,  as  it  was  set  forth  by  him,  and  are  ready 
to  say  as  they  did :  ^^  Why  doth  he  yet  find  £Btult  ?  "  If  he  hmr 
self  has  determined  from  eternity  whom  he  unll  save  and  whom  he 
will  give  over  to  perish  ;  if  he  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy,  and  hardens  whom  he  will,  why  does  he  impute  blame  to  us  f 
— -  K  we  are  at  any  time  pressed  with  this  difficulty,  how  shall  we 
obtain  relief?  I  answer,  by  listening  to  the  plain  teachings  of  God's 
holy  word.  We  must  consider  what  is  our  proper  place  in  rela&m 
to  the  Almighty  Sovereign  of  the  Universe.  If  our  eyes  are  open 
to  see  what  God  is,  and  to  view  our  own  heart  and  life  in  the  ligjht 
of  truth ;  we  shall  no  longer  ask,  why  Grod  finds  fault  with  us. 
We  shall  know  and  feel  that  God  is  glorious  in  holiness  and  goodr 
ness,  and  that  it  has  always  been  our  duty  to  love  and  adore  him, 
and  keep  his  commandments.  Our  objections  against  his  par- 
poses,  and  the  chief  difficulties  which  the  doctrine  occasions,  spring 
up  from  the  darkness  of  our  minds,  and  are  all  scattered,  as  soon 
as  the  ^e  light  shines  within  us.  Seek  then  this  inward  light,  this 
clear  spiritual  discernment.  I  have  known  many  persons,  who  have 
been  full  of  false  reasoning,  and  distressed  with  difficulties,  in  re- 
gard to  the  doctrine  we  are  considering;  and  I  have  labored 
abundantly,  but  in  vain,  to  show  them  their  mistakes.  At  length 
the  light  of  truth,  imparted  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  (rod,  has 
shone  in  their  hearts,  and  they  have  been  convinced  of  sin.  Im- 
mediately their  mistakes  and  difficulties  have  vanished.  As  ttie 
light  has  shone,  the  darkness  has  fled.  Sinners  cannot  reason  away 
those  speculative  difficulties  which  originate  in  the  blindness  of  their 
hearts.  They  look  at  things  with  a  diseased  eye  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  all  their  apprehensions  are  false.  These  false  apprehen- 
nons  result  chiefly  from  a  moral  cause.  Remove  that  cause  and 
the  effects  will  cease.  Let  men  be  convinced  of  sin,  and  have  a 
humble,  penitent  heart,  and  let  them  reverence  the  Scriptures,  and 
learn  to  pray ;  and  fiieir  misapprehensions  will  gradually  subode. 

4r 
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And  if  an  J  of  theee  remain  in  Gfaristittos,  the j  are  to  be  remarei 
bf  die  stadj  of  God's  word,  hj  the  cnltifation  rf  holy  aflbctiooi 
and  by  the  spiritof  prayer.  Pious  and  holy  aflectkm  will  leadyoi 
to  distingoish  between  bc\B  and  iDiisions.  It  will  not  oontradiet 
true  reason,  but  will  keep  reason  from  overieaping  its  appointed 
imits.  Right  affisotion  is  in  short  the  key  to  knowledge.  If  any 
one  is  inclined  to  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  the  doctrine  of 
Ub  word.  Obey  God's  commands  and  keep  yoaraelyes  in  his  lore, 
and  yon  cannot  bat  delist  in  the  thought  that  he  reigns  over  sQ. 
Toa  w31  find  rest  to  your  soul  in  the  belief,  that  a  wise  and  bensT- 
dent  God  has  mariced  out  the  plan  of  the  Universe,  and  that  his 
emmpotenoe  will  oany  it  into  effect. 

6.  Labor  to  obtain  a  clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  real 
loarce  of  the  opposition  which  is  felt  against  the  doctrine  of  God's 
purposes.  This  doctrine  presents  God  before  us  as  an  Afani^ty 
SoYereign,  ritting  on  the  throne  of  the  Universe.  You  know  how 
natural  it  is  for  a  man  who  covets  a  high  place,  to  look  with  an  evil 
eye  upon  one  who  occupies  that  place,  and  excludes  him  from  it 
Unhumbled  sinners  aspire  to  supremacy ;  and  ihcy  cannot  look 
with  complacency  upon  him  who  is  God  over  all.  They  are  lifted 
up  with  pride,  and  are  unwilling  to  take  that  place  which  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  God  assigns  to  them.  They  wish  to  manage 
their  concerns  according  to  their  own  will,  and  cannot  consent  that 
God  should  manage  them  according  to  tus  will.  When  you  tell 
them  that  God  is  a  Sovereign  and  wiU  conduct  the  afiidrs  of  his 
creatures  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  and  in  subserviency  to  his 
own  glory  ;  you  tell  them  an  unwelcome  truth.  There  is  a  con- 
troversy between  them  and  God.  And  this  controversy  will  last 
forever,  unless  their  hearts  are  so  changed  as  to  come  into  a  state 
of  cordial  agreement  with  his  holy  character  and  purposes.  Let 
them  truly  love  God,  and  then  the  more  he  is  exalted,  the  more 
they  will  be  pleased.  Let  them  behold  his  glory,  and  cordially 
trust  in  him,  and  then  nothing  can  delight  them  more,  than  that 
his  counsel  shall  stand,  and  that  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure.  Oh  ! 
that  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereign  pur- 
poses, may  look  into  the  case  as  it  is,  and  may  see  in  season  where 
the  stress  of  the  di&ouitj  Yma* 
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7.  Make  the  doctrine  of  deetian  a  sufy'eet  qf  pioue  gratitude 
omdjoy^  cmd  apply  it  to  ite  proper  usee.  While  ChristiaiiB  g^fe 
ttieir  assent  to  this  doctrine  as  one  of  the  troths  of  revelation,  tliAj 
•eldom  derive  any  comfort  from  it,  or  make  it  a  matter  of  thanks- 
giving to  God.  The  Apoetle  Paul  says  to  believers  at  Theisa- 
knica :  ^^  We  are  bound  to  give  thanks  always  to  Ghxl  for  job, 
brethren,  beloved  of  the  Lord,  because  Grod  hath  &om  the  begph 
ning  chosen  you  to  salvation  through  sanctification  of  the  spirit  and 
belief  of  the  troth."  In  his  episde  to  the  Ephesians  he  asseriB 
the  doctrine,  and  returns  to  it  agam  and  again,  and  dwells  upon  ii, 
as  an  interesting  and  pleasing  subject.  And  in  the  8th  of  Bomans, 
he  sets  it  forth  as  a  matter  of  elevated  and  triumphant  joy.  And 
so  it  has  been  regarded  by  evangelical  ministers  and  churchea. 
In  the  17th  article  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  said :  ^^  that 
the  godly  consideration  of  predestination,  and  our  election  in 
Christ,  is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly 
persons ;  that  it  doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm  their  faith  of 
eternal  salvation,  and  fervently  kindle  their  love."  The  sjmod  of 
Dort  say,  that  ^'  it  affords  unspeakable  consolation  to  holy  and  pious 
souls."  And  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  it  is  said, 
that  this  doctrine  properly  handled,  ^^  affords  matter  of  praise, 
reverence,  and  admiration  of  Grod,  and  of  humility,  diligence,  and 
abundant  consolation  to  all  that  sincerely  obey  the  gospel." 

It  is  evident,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Purposes  in  general^ 
and  of  election  in  particular,  is  smted  to  afford  comfort  and  joy  to 
real  Christians,  to  excite  their  gratitude  to  Crod,  and  their  admira- 
tion of  his  mercy,  and  in  various  ways  to  contribute  to  their  sjnrit- 
ual  benefit.  So  far  as  we  have  evidence  that  we  are  troe  Chiia- 
tians,  we  have  evidence  that  we  are  among  Grod's  elect ;  that  he 
chose  us  in  Christ  before  the  world  began.  Any  valuable  g^t 
bestowed  upon  us  is  suited  to  excite  our  gratitude.  But  the 
value  of  the  gift  and  the  warmth  of  our  gratitude  are  increased,  if 
we  know  that  our  benefactor  had  long  intended  such  a  favor  to  U8, 
and  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  sincere  and  unalterable  affection 
for  us.  And  if  we  are  sensible  that  we  have  never  done  anything 
to  deserve  his  favor,  but  much  to  the  contrary,  and  that  his  inten- 
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tion  to  do  oa  good  was  the  eflbot  of  his  disintererted  fnendflhip,  sod 
fliat  the  &vor  intended  was  altogether  gratoitoos ;  then  our  gnA 
tode  win  be  likely  to  rise  high,  and  we  shall  want  words  to  expresi 
ear  admiration  of  his  goodness.  Now  if  we  are  Chiistiaaa,  tbB 
qaritoal  blessingB  which  God  has  abeady  bestowed  upon  us,  and 
which  are  a  presage  of  what  is  to  come,  are  of  inestimable  valiie. 
Ihe  influence  of  fte  Sjnrit  to  create  us  anew,  the  pardon  of  our 
OB,  and  peace  with  God  —  what  words  can  describe  the  preciooa* 
Mis  of  these  divine  blessings — this  salvation  begun  in  the  soul! 
And  when  we  rise  in  devout  contemplation  to  the  Author  of  this 
precious  salvation,  and  trace  it  back  to  its  source  in  his  etenial  love, 
and  his  eternal  purpose  to  bestow  this  verj  ^ft ;  what  tiiioughts 
and  feelings  does  this  view  of  the  subject  kindle  within  us  I  Did 
God,  the  humble  believer  may  saj  —  did  the  great  and  ^riooa 
God  think  of  me,  and  set  his  heart  upon  my  salvation,  before  the 
world  was  ?  Knowing  perfectly,  as  he  did,  what  a  perverse,  guiHry 
creature  I  should  be,  did  he  really  intend  to  make  me  an  heir  of  his 
kingdom,  and  appoint  all  the  means  necessary  to  such  a  blessed 
result  ?  Did  he  from  everlasting  choose  me  to  salvation,  and  ^ve 
me  to  Christ,  as  one  that  should  be  redeemed  by  his  death,  and 
sanctified  by  his  Spirit  ?  Through  all  past  ages,  was  he  continually 
mindful  of  me  ?  When  he  gave  me  being,  and  when  he  preserved 
me  in  in&ncy  and  childhood,  healing  my  sicknesses  and  rescuing 
me  from  danger,  was  it  his  kind  purpose  to  make  me  a  monument 
of  his  grace  ?  While  I  was  sinning  against  him,  and  refusing  his 
ofifered  mercy,  did  he  still  determine  to  call  me  with  a  holy  calling, 
and  to  give  me  a  place  among  his  children  ?  And  when  the  time 
of  mercy  came,  did  he,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  done,  call  me 
into  his  kingdom  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will,  and  bestow 
upon  me  those  divine  blessings,  which  he  had  designed  for  me  mil- 
lions of  ages  before  I  was  bom  ?  And  did  he  thus  purpose  to  save 
me,  and  thus  actually  begin  the  work  of  salvation,  when  there  was 
nothing  in  my  heart  or  life  which  rendered  me  any  more  worthy 
of  his  favor,  than  those  who  are  left  to  perish,  and  when  I  might 
have  been  justly  passed  by,  as  well  as  they  ?  What  shall  I  say  to 
diese  things  ?    When  I  think  of  God's  eternal  purpose  and  grace 
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reflpecting  my  salvation,  I  am  filled  with  wonder,  gratitude  and 
JQfy ;  and  I  feel  that  eternity  only  can  a£R)rd  me  sofficient  oppo^ 
tonity  to  render  due  thanks  and  praise  to  him,  who  has  thus  loved 
we  with  an  everlasting  love. 

This  doctrine  is  adapted  to  promote  all  the  branches  of  hdinoas. 
If  GK>d  has  ^^  chosen  us  to  salvation,"  it  is  ^^  through  sanctifioatiioii 
of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth."  Salvation  is  the  end,  and 
these  are  the  appointed  means.  If  then  we  value  salvation, 
and  would  attain  to  it,  we  must  sincerely  believe  the  truth,  and 
must  labor  for  our  sanctification ;  this  being  the  only  way  in  whioh 
we  can  enjoy  eternal  life.  If  we  are  the  objects  of  God's  special 
&vor,  he  has  '^  predestinated  us  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son."  If  then  we  would  fidl  in  with  tiiis  divine  predestinatioii 
and  avail  ourselves  of  its  benefits,  we  must  make  it  our  oonsta&t 
olgect  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ.  If  Qod  has  io 
loved  us,  and  bestowed  such  blesdngs  upon  us,  what  can  we  do  Um 
than  to  honor  his  name,  and  diligentiy  obey  his  commands  ?  The 
&ct  that  we  were  given  to  Christ,  brings  us  mto  a  dose  union  with 
him,  and  with  all  the  laws  and  interests  of  his  church.  And  when 
we  consider  that  we  have  been  brought  into  this  blessed  state  by 
the  special  favor  of  (Sod,  in  execution  of  his  unchangeable  purposOi 
we  must  feel  powerfully  constrained  not  only  to  confide  in  him,  but 
to  yield  ourselves  to  his  service,  and  cheerfully  to  do  and  to  sufEer 
whatever  he  appoints  for  us. 

I  might  say  much  more  to  illustrate  the  adaptedness  of  this  doi>- 
trine  to  impart  comfort  and  joy  to  believers,  and  to  promote  their 
spiritual  benefit.  —  And  how  much  better  would  it  be  for  us  to 
dwell  upon  the  delightful  and  useful  views  of  the  doctrine,  and  to 
Mow  it  out  into  its  happy  results,  than  to  be  forever  laboring  to 
vindicate  it  against  objections,  or  to  find  how  it  can  be  reconciled 
with  other  truths !  Who  will  be  likely  to  feel  any  great  interest  in 
the  doctrine,  even  if  he  admits  it  to  be  true,  unless  he  sees  some- 
thing in  it  which  is  fitted  to  comfort  his  heart,  to  excite  his  gratir 
tude,  and  to  encourage  him  in  the  work  to  which  he  is  called  ? 
Have  we  not  in  this  matter  been  chargeable  with  a  grievous  defi- 
ciency 7    Have  we  act  essentially  fiEuled  of  giving  the  doctrine  of 
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Jection  fhe  place  it  Bhoold  hdd  in  fhe  devoat  and  joyfiil 
of  our  own  hearts  ? 

I  find  it  difficult  fiv  me  to  do  jostice  to  the  impressioQ  whieh 
has  been  made  on  my  own  nund  bj  the  view  which  I  have  now 
lAen  of  the  subject.  The  doctrine  of  election,  like  eyeij  other 
doetrine  of  revelation,  is  in  its  own  nature  adapted  to  practieal 
pwrposes.  It  is  suited  to  do  good.  And  the  intrinsic  excellenoe 
nd  truth  of  the  doctrine  is  most  clearly  seen,  when  it  is  made  use 
of  fiir  the  purposes  intended.  No  one  will  be  likely  to  form  a 
li^  apprehension  of  it,  who  does  not  experience  its  benefits. 
Those  are  the  right  yiews  of  it,  which  bring  comfort  and  profit  to 
4ie  soul.  The  doctrine  in  its  own  nature  is  very  comforting  and 
wMl  to  the  children  of  (hi.  If  the  whole  body  of  Christaans 
would  but  make  their  calling  and  election  sure ;  if  they  would, 
ftrough  divine  help,  attun  to  such  spiritual  habits,  to  such  purity 
of  heart,  to  such  fervency  of  love,  and  such  diligence  in  their 
work,  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  their  names  are  written  in  heat- 
en  ;  with  what  unutterable  joy  would  they  dwell  upon  the  thought, 
that  God  eternally  loved  them,  and  in  his  infinite  grace  chose  them 
to  salvataon,  and  predestinated  them  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son ;  and  that  what  he  has  already  done  for  them,  and 
what  he  is  now  doing,  and  what  he  will  do  hereafter,  is  only  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  benevolent  intention  which  was  in  his  heart  from 
everlasting!  What  fervent  thanks  would  they  give  to  God! 
How  would  a  sweet  and  heavenly  ecstasy  be  waked  up  in  their 
souls!  How  would  they  delight  tliemselves  in  Gt>d,  and  rest 
in  his  love  !  The  doctrine  of  his  eternal  purpose  and  sove- 
reign grace  would  be  all  Uglit  to  them.  When  Christians  arrive  in 
heaven,  and  see  how  they  came  there,  and  behold  God  as  he  is  ; 
do  you  think  they  will  find  any  darkness  in  the  doctrine  of  his 
purposes  ?  No.  The  darkness  whieh  we  now  sometimes  seem  to 
see  in  the  doctrine,  is  in  our  own  eyes.  And  our  fault  is,  that  we 
labor  to  clear  away  the  darkness,  as  though  it  belonged  to  the 
truth  of  God  ;  when  in  fact  there  is  no  darkness  anywhere,  except 
in  ourselves.  Let  this  darkness  be  removed,  and  the  doctrine  we 
have  considered,  will  come  forth  from  the  cloud  which  onoe 
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obflcured  ft,  and  will  present  itself  to  our  view  in  its  own  bemlgr 
and  glorjy  and  will  ^be  full  of  sweet  and  unspeakable  oomforl'* 

Our  doctrine  is  of  great  praotioal  use  to  Christian  pastors  and 
missionaries,  who  are  laboring,  with  little  or  no  visible  success,  ftr. 
the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  are  often  subjected  to  severe  trials  fat 
ri^teoosness'  sake.  They  can  quiet  their  minds,  and  patientij  en* 
dure  disappointment  and  suflfering,  bj  referring  aJl  their  ooncans 
to  their  Father  and  their  God,  and  by  cordially  acquiescing  in  hii 
wise  and  holy  purposes.  And  besides  this,  they  may  trust  in  iiii 
abounding  grace  of  God,  and  strengthen  themselves  with  the  hope, 
that  he  entertains  tiioughts  of  mercy  towards  many  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  preaching  the  gospel,  and  that  in  due  time  he  wiU 
call  them  with  a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  their  works,  bol  ao* 
cording  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  them  in 
Christ  before  the  world  began.  So  the  Lord  encouraged  Panl  at 
Corinth  saying,  '^  Be  not  a&aid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peaoe, 
for  I  am  with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  hurt  thee,  for  I  have  mndi 
people  in  this  city."  Here  was  a  ground  of  encouragement  and 
comfort  which,  nothing  could  equal,  and  of  which  those  must  be 
destitute  who,  instead  of  believing  in  the  sovereign  grace  of  God, 
look  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  from  their  own  corrupt  will,  or 
from  the  mere  influence  of  the  appointed  means  of  grace. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  impenitent  sinners  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  doctrine  of  election.  In  a  certam  sense  this  is  true. 
They  cannot  enjoy  the  comfort  of  looking  upon  themselves  as 
chosen  to  salvation.  They  have  no  evidence  that  they  are  amoiijg 
the  elect,  and  of  course  they  cannot  use  the  doctrine,  as  those  do 
who  have  made  their  calling  and  election  sure.  But  it  would  be 
an  injury  to  sinners  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  doctrine  firom  them. 
When  it  comes  before  their  mmds,  it  is  suited  to  produce  a  power- 
ful effect  upon  them.  A  minister  who  possessed  sound  judgment, 
and  who  had  been  long  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Holy  Sjurit 
in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  once  told  me,  that  a  plam,  scriptural 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  election  at  the  commencement  of  a 
revival  of  religion,  had  more  effect  in  making  known  to  sinners  the 
evil  of  their  own  hearts,  and  convincing  them  of  sin,  than  any 
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odiar  traih  which  he  had  ever  preached.  And  who  does  not  per- 
Ott?e  the  adaptedneas  of  the  doctrine  to  aflbct  ainnen  in  this  man- 
ner ?  It  deiecta  the  pride  and  enmity  of  their  hearts.  When 
li^tlj  understood  and  felt,  it  pnts  an  end  to  their  reliance 
iqpcm  their  own  resolutions  and  their  own  domgs,  and  makes  them 
aeuaUe,  that  their  salvation  hangs  upon  the  unmerited  fftvor  of 
God.  It  riiows  them  the  criminality  and  madness  of  continu- 
ing to  on  against  Hie  Soyereign  of  the  universe,  who  is  able  to 
wre,  and  to  destroy.  What  divine  truth  ever  disturbed,  so  effect- 
ually as  this,  the  carnal  security  of  mnners,  or  so  clearly  exposed 
to  their  view  the  pride  and  enmity  of  their  own  hearts,  or  so  fully 
OOQvinced  them,  that  unless  they  are  bom  again,  they  cannot  see 
the  Idngdom  of  heaven  ?  And  when  sinners  are  deeply  aflfected 
with  their  guilty  kid  rumed  state,  and  when,  after  many  painful, 
unsuccessful  eflforts,  they  begin  to  yield  to  feelmgs  of  despair ; 
then  what  doctrine  has  power  like  this  to  keep  them  from  sinking, 
and  to  show  them  that  Gt>d,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  may  interpose 
in  their  behalf,  and  pluck  them  as  brands  from  the  burning? 
Under  the  influence  of  this  God-exalting  doctrine,  how  many  sin- 
ners have  escaped  from  every  refuge  of  lies,  and  been  constrained 
to  fail  into  the  hands  of  a  merciful  God,  saying,  if  I  perish,  I 
perish !  And  how  many  have  thus  been  delivered  from  their  fears, 
and  obtained  a  peace  passing  all  understanding !  And  how  fre- 
quently has  it  been  observed,  that  those  who  have  felt  the  pressure 
of  this  central  truth,  and  have  been  made  willing  to  be  saved  by 
free  and  sovereign  grace,  prove  to  be  the  most  firm,  consistent, 
active,  devoted  Christians ! 


^/^ 


